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OF 


S  P  A  I  N. 


SKETCH  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  DEPARTMENTS  OF 
GOVERNMENT,  AND  OF  THE  VARIOUS  BRANCHES 
OF  PRODUCTIVE  INDUSTRY   IN  SPAIN. 

An  acquaintance  with  the  productions,  the  trade, 
and  manufactures  of  the  separate  provinces,  would 
furnish  but  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  real  state 
of  Spain.  The  prosperity  or  adversity  of  those  de- 
pends, in  a  great  degree,  upon  the  geûeral  laws  by 
which  the  kingdom  is  governed,  and  which  it  will 
be  therefore  necessary  first  to  examine.  The  opi- 
nion advanced,  in  the  introduction  to  the  present 
work,  respecting  the  accumulation  of  the  trade  and 
wealth  which  Spain  had  at  various  times  experi- 
enced, has  already  been  partially  developed  in  the 
VOL.  IV.  B  statistical 
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Statistical  account  of  each  particular  province. 
This  will  be  further  illustrated  in  the  general  de- 
scription now  to  be  given  of  the  principal  branches 
of  the  trade  and  government  of  Spain,  and  by 
the  comparison  of  their  present  state  v/ith  that  in 
which  they  respectively  appeared  in  different  pe- 
riods of  history. 


CHAP# 


C  ^  1 


CHAP.  I. 
POPULATION, 


*•  Nee  numéro  Hiypanos  :   nee  robore  Gallos,  ncc  artibus  Grjcco? 
siiperavimus," 

Cir.  OnAT.  tie  Har.  Ros.  Cap.  P. 


OsoRio  y  Redin^  a  Spanish  author,  who  wrote  at 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  made  a  rough 
but  very  curious  calculation  respecting  Spanish 
population.  On  a  survey  he  discovered  that  Splain 
contained  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  fanegas* 
of  land  capable  of  cultivation.  Allowing  that  one- 
half  of  this  was  annually  under  tillage,  that  is, 
seventy-five  millions  j  and  supposing  two-thirds, 
©r  fifty  millions  of  fanegas,  to  be  sown  with  wheat 
«r  rye  j    and  one-third,  or  twenty-five  millions, 

*  A  measure  containing  122  or  125  pounds  weight  of  corn  j 
and,  when  applied  to  land,  a  space  suflicient  to  sow  such  a 
measure  of  seed  ;  equivalent  to  an  area  of  681  toiscs  in  cir- 
•umference,  taking  the  toise  at  6  feet,  34.0\  yards  English. 
But  taking  the  toise  at  920,46  lines,  arfd  the  English  foot  at 
Î4-1',  the  number  will  be  somewhat  higher. — T. 
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with  barley  or  oats  ;  taking  the  average  annual 
produce  at  ten  fanegas  of  wheat  and  rye,  and 
twenty  fanegas  of  barley. and  oats,  the  result  would 
amount  to  five  hundred  millions  fanegas  of  wheat 
and  rye  per  annum,  and  an  equal  quarxtity  of  oats 
and  barley.  Of  this  produce  he  allows  four  hun- 
dred millions  fanegas  of  the  latter  description  of 
grain  for  the  support  of  brutes,  and  the  remain- 
ing six  hundred  millions  for  the  use  of  the  inha- 
bitants. He  then  proves  that  every  fanega  of  corn 
ought  to  make  sixteen  pounds  of  bread  ;  and,  ap- 
propriating one  pound  and  a  half  of  bread  for  the 
daily  consumption  of  each  individual,  he  concludes 
that  Spain  is  capable  of  growing  sufficient  corn  to 
support  seventy-eight  millions  of  people  *. 

Proceeding  on  this  given  statement  as  a  cer  ] 
tain  base,  this  writer  assures  us  that  Spain  once 
had  a  population  of  seventy-eight  millii-ns  ;  and 
he  f  unds  his  statement  en  the  testimonies  of 
several  writers  vho  have  treated  upon  the  subject. 
lii  the  rei^^n  oi  Julius  v  sesar,  at  one  time  it  con- 
tc^ined  forty  millions  of  people^  and  at  another 
fifty-two.  This  apparently-exaggerated  account, 
however,  is  not  devoid  of  probability,  when  it  is 
recollected  what  numerous  armies  Spain  repeatedly 

*  Supposing  this  calculation  to  be  strictly  accurate  in  all  its 
parts,  yet  the  iCrult  ,voul(!  not  be  such  dS  here  stated  ;  six. 
huiiilrcd  millions  fanegas  of  corn  would  support  a  population  of 
ti^hty*JiTe  millions. 

furnished 
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furnished  for  a  long  series  of  years,  during  the 
punie  wars,  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  and  Car- 
thaginians.  The  immense  population  of  her  towns 
only  serve  to  give  a  very  high  idea  of  that  part  of 
the  country  in  v.hich  they  were  situated.  Merida 
was  so  extensive  and  populous  as  to  furnish  a  gar- 
rison of  eighty  thousand  infantry  and  ten  thousand 
cavalry.  At  the  same  period  the  number  of  fami- 
lies enumerated  in  Tarragona  was  ?ix  hundred 
thousand,  or  about  two  millions  five  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants.  But  the  population  of  the 
country  was  not  equally  proportionate  with  these 
towns  ;  for,  however  numerous  the  ruins  of  an- 
cient buildings  are  which  1  have  observed  in  my 
travels  through  Spain,  they  are  far  from  counte- 
nancing an  idea  of  such  a  prodigious  number  of 
inhabitants  ;  and  even  the  historians  who  have 
spoken  upon  the  subject  are  not  uniformly  con- 
sistent with  themselves* 

The  population  of  Spain  suffered  but  little  di- 
minution under  the  dominion  of  the  Goths  ;  but 
it  very  sensibly  decreased  during  the  iUoorish  dy- 
nasty. A  multitude  of  victims  fell  a  sacrifice  to 
the  sanguinary  sword  of  the  conquerors  ;  and  a 
number,  no  less  considerable,  voluntarily  exiled 
themselves,  to  avoid  the  pressure  of  the  gailing 
yoke  which  the  victors  imposed  upon  the  van- 
quished inhabitants. 

Spain  was  again  repeopled  by  the  Christians, 
who,  conquerors  in  their  turn,  retook  from  :he 
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Moors  those  lands  which  they  had  before  rapaci- 
ously seized.  Numerous  foreign  colonies  were 
transplanted  from  Germany,  and  especially  from 
France,  who  came  into  Spain  to  assist  in  extir- 
pating the  enemies  of  their  faith,  under  the  ban- 
ners of  the  new  conquerors  of  the  country,  and, 
afterward  settling,  they  contributed  to  increase  its 
population.  The  greater  part  of  the  troops,  sent 
under  the  command  of  General  Du  Guesclin,  for 
the  purpose  of  placing  Henry  the  Second  upon 
the  throne,  remained  in  Spain.  Catalonia,  Navarre, 
and  the  country  of  Sobrarbo  in  Aragon,  were 
then  inhabited  by  numbers  of  Frenchm.en  ;  and 
many  of  the  illustrious  families  in  Spain  may,  or 
should  acknowledge  a  French  origin. 

Navarre  at  that  time  formed  a  separate  state, 
containing  about  eight  hundred  thousand  inha- 
bitants ;  and  near  the  same  period  the  states  de- 
pendent upon  the  crown  of  Aragon,  which  con- 
stituted the  kingdom  of  that  name,  with  those  of 
Valencia  and  Catalonia,  furnished  an  army  suffi- 
ciently large  to  make  an  able  and  effectual  resist- 
ance to  the  forces  sent  against  them  by  the  king 
of  France,  and  to  conquer  the  two  Sicilies  j  the 
town  of  Tarragon  alone  contained  eighty  thousand 
families,  or  three  hundred. and  fifty  thousand  in- 
habitants. 

The  kingdom  of  Grenada,  subjugated  by  the 
Moors,  had  at  the  same  era  a  numerous  popula- 
tion.   The  city  of  Grenada  comprehended  seventy 

thousand 
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thousand  houses,  occupied  by  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  persons,  and  furnished  fifty  thou- 
sand soldiers.  The  kingdom,  of  which  it  was  the 
capital,  reckoned  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  to 
amount  to  three  millions,  in  an  extent  of  territory 
seventy  leagues  in  length  by  thirty  in  breadth. 

During  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  the  Fifth  and 
Isabella,    in  the  sixteenth   century,  the  different 
parts  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  were  united  ;    at 
which  time,  according  to  the  concurrent  testimony 
of  historians,  its  population  was  twenty  millions  ; 
but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  the  number  to 
be  an  exaggeration,  and  that  it  should  be  reduced 
full  one-îhird.    This  flourishing  state  of  Spain,  so 
pompously  displayed  by  modern  writers,  has  been 
minutely   examined,    and   reduced  to  its  proper 
value,  in  a  memoir  written  upon  the   subject  by 
M.  Capmany  Monpalau,    an   author  of  uncom- 
mon merit,  of  whom  we  have  before  had  occasion 
to  speak.    In  fact,  nothing  is  found  which  tends  to 
demonstrate  that  the  country,   at  the  period  in 
question,  was  in  a  higher  state  of  cultivation,  its 
manufactures  more  flourishing,  its  roads  better, 
or  its  canals  more  numerous,    than  at  present  ;   in 
a  word,  that  any  vestiges  existed  analogous  to  a 
proof  of  its  having  such  a  vast  number  of  inha- 
bitants.     The   population   was   certainly   greater 
than  it  has  subsequently  been  ;  but  it  was  far  from 
having  arrived  at  that   point  to  which  it  might 
have  been  carried.     In  the  time  of  Charles  the 
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First  it  diminished  ;  yet  in  the  reign  of  his  soa 
Philip,  at  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  it  was  so  considerable  as  to  furnish  the 
large  armies  which  that  prince  kept  up,  at  the 
same  time,  in  Catalonia,  Portugal,  Holland, 
Flanders,  and  Italy.  In  the  year  1688  it  amounted 
to  no  more  than  twelve  millions.  It  afterward  so 
rapidly  decreased,  that  its  numbers  were  reduced 
to  eight  millions,  on  the  death  of  Charles  the 
Second,  and  accession  of  Philip  the  Fifth,  in  the 
year  1700.  During  the  civil  wars,  which  deso- 
lated Spain  for  the  first  thirteen  or  fourteen  years 
of  that  monarch's  reign,  it  suffered  a  still  greater 
diminution.  It  appears  by  a  representation*, 
drawn  up  by  Don  Vicente  de  Cangas,  and  pre- 
sented to  Philip  the  lifth,  that  the  population  of 
the  states  belonging  to  the  crown  of  Castile, 
which  included  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy,  had  not,  at  that  period,  more  than 
four  millions  of  inhabitants  ;  so  that  the  popula- 
tion of  the  whole  kingdom  could  not  then  have 
exceeded  six  millions  j. 

*  This  memoir  is  contained  in  a  work  entitled  Questiones 
Criticas.  published  in  the  year  I8O7. 

■f  The  states  belonging  to  the  Castilian  government,  con- 
sisting of  twelve  provinces,  have  at  present  a  population  ot 
seven  millions  thiee  hundred  and  eighty-seven  thousand  six 
hundred  and  thirty-two  souls  ;  whilst  that  of  the -other  pro- 
vinces, which  are  five,  contain  but  two  millions  seven  hundred 
and  fifty-six  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty-two. 

ISpain 
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Spain  greatly  increased  in  the  numbers  of 
people  during  the  pacific  reigns  of  the  princes  of 
the  Bourbon  family.  The  enumeration  made  by 
royal  mandates,  in  the  years  ]7o7and  1?^)^%  re- 
ported the  populacion  at  nine  millions  three  hun- 
dred and  seven  thousand  eight  hundred  and  four 
persons  ;  and  by  a  new  census,  taken  in  the  years 
1788  and  i789,  by  order  of  the  king,  the  re- 
turns presented  ten  m.illions  sixty-one  thousand 
four  hundred  and  seventy-eight.  The  latest  esti- 
mate, formed  in  the  year  1 7973  contains  a  much 
high  r  number  :  comparative  tables  will  be  given 
a,t  the  close  of  this  article. 

Abundant  vestiges  of  its  former  population 
exist  in  various  parts  of  Spain.  The  heights  are 
covered  with  the  ruins  of  gothic  castles,  mansions, 
&c.  and  through  the  whole  country  appear  dila- 
pidated chapels,  and  other  religious  edifices,  in 
solitary  places,  situated  in  the  midst  of  fields  or 
uncultivated  lands.  These,  at  some  period,  have 
been  parochial  churches  belonging  to  villages  or 
hamlets,  of  which  there  remains  no  other  trace. 
Such  ruins  occupy  the  sites  of  many  ancient 
places,  which  have  disappeared  through  the  neg- 
ligence of  the  people,  or  the  devastating  effects 
of  intestine  warfare.  The  number  of  these  in 
Catalonia,  of  which  nothing  remains  but  the 
names,  is  equal  to  a  fourth  part  of  those  which  at 
present  exist.  In  Aragon  are  reckoned  one  hun- 
dred 
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dred  and  forty-nine  ;  in  Catalonia  three  hundred 
and  four  j  twelve  in  the  kingdom  of  Jaen  :  se- 
venty in  the  jurisdictions  of  Leon  and  Toro,  ia 
the  kingdom  of  Leon  ;  eigh'-yseven  in  that  of 
Valencia  ;  eleven  in  La  Mancha  ;  one  hundred 
and  ninety-four  in  Nev/  Castile  ;  and  in  Old  Cas- 
tile three  hundred  and  eight  ;  constituting  a  sum 
total  of  eleven  hundred  and  forty-one.  Under 
the  caliphs,  kings  of  Cordova,  twelve  hundred 
villages  enlivened  the  banks  of  the  Guadalquiver  ; 
of  which  two  hundred  scarcely  are  at  present 
left.  In  the  district  of  Malaga,  to  the  west  of  that 
city,  were  fifty  villages  ;  and  sixteen  only  remain. 
The  most  striking  features  of  these  devastations 
present  themselves  in  the  kingdom  of  Leon.  A 
part  of  the  diocese  of  Salamanca  comprized  seven 
hundred  and  forty-eight  villages  ;  which  number 
is  now  reduced  to  three  hundred  and  thirty-three. 
One  hundred  and  twenty-seven  villages  existed  in 
the  space  of  five  leagues,  near  des  partidos  de 
Bams  y  pena  del  rey,  on  the  confines  of  the  same 
bishopric  ;  only  thirteen  remain. 

Many  of  the  villages  and  hamlets  still  subsist- 
ing present  little  more  than  ruins,  and  are,  in 
most  instances,  reduced  to  a  few  houses,  and  a 
small  number  of  inhabitants  ;  three  hundred  and 
eighty-five  of  this  description  may  be  enumerated 
in  Aragon  alone. 

The  annexed  table  will  afford  some  idea  of  the 
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loss  in  inhabitants  which  Spain  has  sustained  since 
the  expulsion  of  the  Romans  : — 


Catalonia. 
Tarragona. 

Estremadura. 
Merida. 


(  Under  the  Romans 
lln  the  loth  century 

/-Entertained  a  garrison 
J  in  the  time  of  the 
S      Romans 

LUnder  the  Moors 


Ancient 
popvilation. 
Inhabitants. 
2,500,000 

350,090 


Present 
population. 
Inhabitants. 

10,000 


90,000 
40,000 

3, COO 
12,000 
10,000 


Kingdom    of 
CordoTa. 
Cordova. 

Kingdom  of  Leon 
in  the  l6'th< 
century. 


Old     Castile     in 


At  the  com- rj^^35^.^ 
mencement  of  1  ^^^^.j^^ 
the  17th  cen-^  ^^^^^^ 
tury.  V 

The  kingdom  of  fj^  j^^^  ^^^^  th^n 
Seville.  <  jj^  ^{^g  ^Q^Yi  century 
beviUe.  L 

(Under  the  caliphs 
In  the  middle  of  the 
]  7th  century 
rArnada  de  Duero 
J  Rioseco 

J  Medina  del  Campo 
L  Salamanca  . 

/"Burgos 
Albu 
Valladolid 

,      . , .  ,  ;  Olmodo 

the   10th  cen-<(  ç^^j,^^ 

^'^^y-  j  Segovia,  persons  em 

j       ployed  in  manuiaC' 
L     tures  only 
,  Cassarrubios 
New   Castile    in  I  SantaoUala 
the  14th,  15th,  )  La  Puellela 
and   Kith  cen- j  Alarcon 
turies.  /  Valdemoro  . 

V  Toledo 
In  la  Mancha.  Cividadreal 

In  Jaen.  Baeza,  under  the  Moors  1 50,000 

Kingdom  of  Grenada.   Under  the  Moors  3,000,000 

„         ,  rin  theyear  14g2  250,000 

Grenada.        |  j^  ^j^^  ^^^^  j(jl4  gO,ooo 

Malaga.  ....         80,000 


300,000 
200,000 

1 ,000,000 

60,000 
6,500 

32,000 
00,000 
50,030 
40,0G0 
25,000 
60,000 
15,000 
14,000 


38,189 
1,000 
3,000 

10,000 

3,000 

6,000 

200,000 

25,000 


5,000 

eoo 

4,000 
3,600 

96,000 


35,000 

3,000 
6,000 
6,000 

13,000 
8,000 
2,500 

'20,000 
2,000 
3,000 


12,000 

500 

300 

1,200 

1,000 

2,800 

25,000 

9.000 

15,000 

661,661 

50,000 

50,000 

Most 
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Most  writers  upon  this  subject  attribute  thé  de-* 
population  of  Spain  to  the  discovery  of  America^ 
by  the  emigration  occasioned  in  its  colonization,, 
and  which  in  a  degree  has  been  continuative  to  the 
present  day.  But  this  emigration  was  never  so 
considerable  as  to  diminish  the  population  in  those 
parts  where  the  deficiency  is  at  present  most  ap- 
parent, and  where  it  was  most  strikingly  visible  at 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  And  if; 
is  further  observable,  that  the  provinces  belonging 
to  the  kingdom  of  Aragon,  which  had  no  partici- 
pation with  this  emigration  in  its  commencement, 
nor  for  two  centuries  after,  equally  partook  of  the 
languor  and  decay  experienced  by  the  other  parts 
of  Spain.  On  the  contrary,  the  period  when  these 
provinces  were  called  upon  to  form  a  communi- 
cation with  the  Indies  was  the  precise  time  that 
trade  and  commerce  took  a  new  turn,  and  re- 
ceived an  additional  stimulus,  which  actually  in- 
creased the  number  of  inhabitants.  Had  there 
been  in  the  Castiles,^  Andalusia,  and  Estramadura, 
a  population  equal  to  that  of  the  northern  pro- 
vinces, they  would  not  have  been  more  affected 
than  those  by  their  relations  with  the  new  world. 
The  cause  of  this  extraordinary  depopulation, 
thereforç,  must  be  sought  for  in  the  combination 
of  a  great  variety  of  other  circumstances. 

The  invasion  of  the  country  by  the  3.Ioors,  in 
the  eighth  century,  considerably  diminished  the 
population.     A   great  number  of  the   Spaniards 

fell 
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fell  by  the  sword  of  the  invaders,  and  multitudes 
fled   from    their    homes,    renounced  their  coun- 
try, and  sought  an  asyhnn  in  foreign  countries. 
The     nu'.v.erous     followers,    which    the    Moors 
brought  with  them,  when  they  conquered  Spain, 
were  insufficient  to  replace  the  numbers  of  the 
natives  who  had  fallen  in  battle,  or  fled  from  the 
tyranny  of  their  oppressors.     The  infection  of  a 
plague,  which  infested  Europe  in  the  years  1341 
and  1^j48,  spread  over  Spain  by  means  of  a  ves- 
sel in  the  port  of  \lmeria.     It  made  a  most  rapid 
and  destructive  progress,  continued  its  ravages  for 
three  years,  and  swept  off  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
inhabitants.       This   distressing   event   shoiild    be 
considered  as  the  origin  of  the  depopuladon  of  this 
kinodom      The  lands  remained  without  cultiva- 
tion,  and  roost  of  the  towns  and  villages,  having- 
lost  their  inhabitants,  quickly  fell  into  decay,  and 
the  houses  became   dilapidated.      1  he  few  who 
escaped  that  dreadful  scourge  took  possession  of 
the  estates  of  those  proprietors  who    had  fidlen 
victims  to   the   pesalence.     Thus   they  acquired 
great    additions  to  their    property,  and  lands  of 
considerable  extent  can»e  into   the  possession  of 
one  proprietor  :  but  they  could  not  be  properly 
cultivated  for  want  of  labourers,   and   therefore 
were  incapable  of  producing  subsistence  for  an  in- 
creased population.     Spain  was  thus   deprived  of 
tliQ  means  of  being  repeopled,  and  this  accounts 

for 
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for  the  numerous  and  extensive  tracts  of  ur^culti- 
vated  lands  visible  at  the  present  day. 

The  same  scourge  renewed  its  ravages  at  differ- 
ent periods  in  the  loilowing  centuries,  in  the  years 
1483,  1488,  in  150',  150(;;  but  th(  most  deso- 
lating was  the  plague  of  Andalusia,  that  raged 
in  the  year  1649,  during  which,  in  the  cities 
of  Seville  and  Cadiz  alone,  it  -wept  away  one 
hundred  thousand  persons. 

Previous  to  the  latter  period  the  country  had 
suffered  the  terrible  effects  of  a  general  scarcity  ; 
the  consequences  of  which  were  infectious  and 
fatal  diseases,  that  carried  off  an  eleventh  part  of 
the  inhabitants. 

These  causes  were  sufficiently  powerful  to  effect 
and  continue  depopulation  in  a  country,  where 
the  means  of  preventing  it,  by  encouraging  agri- 
culture, and  attaching  foreigners,  had  almost  uni- 
formly been  neglected.  Numerous  other  causes 
concurred  with  these  to  produce  the  same  effects. 

Internal  warfare  continued  in  Spain  through  a 
long  series  of  years,  ihe  Spaniards,  for  nearly 
seven  centuries,  were  obliged  to  be  armed  against 
the  Moors,  to  effect  the  reconquest  of  their  coun- 
try, which  the  latter  had  unjustly  alienated.  Those 
wars,  which  commenced  in  the  ninth  century,  did 
not  terminate  till  after  the  taking  of  Grenada,  in 
the  year  1492,  by  the  catholic  kings.  They  had 
been  through  their  whole  continuaace  exceedingly 

sanguinary. 
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sanguinary,  and  millions  of  Spaniards  fell  in  the 
dreadful  and  reiterated  conflicts. 

More,  probably,  fell  also  in  the  civil  wars,  which 
frequently  spread  desolation  through  this  divided 
kingdom.  Not  sadated  by  the  combats  they  had 
so  long  maintained  with  the  Moors,  the  Span- 
iards for  a  long  period  became  mutual  victims 
to  intestine  quarrels  ;  and  the  rancour  with  which 
these  were  conducted  was  apparendy  more  en- 
venomed, by  the  ravages  they  committed  in  their 
own  country,  than  what  they  had  evinced  against 
their  foreign  enemies.  The  reigns  of  Orduno 
the  Second  and  Sancho  the  First,  kings  of  Leon, 
in  the  tenth  century;  those  of  Alphonso  the 
Sixth,  and  Alphonso  the  Eighth,  also  kings  of 
Leon  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  and  commence- 
ment of  the  thirteenth  centuries;  those  under 
the  kings  of  Castile,  Sancho  the  Second,  in 
the  eleventh  century  ;  Alphonso  the  Wise,  and 
Sancho  the  Fourth,  in  the  thirteenth  ;  Peter  the 
Cruel  in  the  fourteenth  ;  Henry  the  Fourth,  or  the 
Weak,  in  the  fifteenth  ;  were  signalized  by  civil 
wars  of  long  duration,  which  harassed  and  de- 
populated the  territories  of  those  princes.  Ara- 
gon, though  it  formed  a  separate  independent 
State,  was  not  more  tranquil.  During  those  civil 
wars  it  generally  espoused  the  Ca^tilian  cause, 
and  often  was  disturbed  by  intestine  commotions, 
which  were  seldom  allayed  without  bloodshed  and 
slaughter.  The  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen- 
turies 
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îuries  were  pre-eminently  the  periods  most  distin- 
guished for  the  long  and  sanguinary  wars,  which 
disturbed  the  reigns  of  Peter  the  Third,  and  John 
the  Second.  The  civil  warfare  was  again  re- 
newed after  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors.  Half 
the  kingdom  of  Spain  took  up  arms  in  the  reign 
of  Charles,  in  the  sixteenth  century.  This  was 
the  war  designated  in  the  Spanish  annals  under 
the  name  of  '•^  de  las  comuniuades^'  !n  the  fol- 
lowing century  the  province  of  Catalonia  singly 
occupied  the  attention  and  employed  the  troops  of 
Philip  the  Fourth  ;  nor  was  it  reduced  to  submis- 
sion till  after  a  resistance  of  twenty-two  years. 

The  number  of  persons  who  fell  victims  in  these 
continued  and  sanguinary  struggles  must  have 
been  beyond  calculating.  They  have  never  been  re- 
placed i  nor  have  any  adequate  means  been  adopt- 
ed to  invite  or  facilitate  the  effecting  a  new  popu- 
lation. But  these  are  not  the  only  wars  in  which 
Spain  has  been  engaged.  In  the  fifteenth,  six- 
teenth, and  seventeenth  centuries,  during  the 
reigns  of  Ferdinand  the  Fifth,  Charles  the  First, 
Philip  the  Second,  Philip  the  Third,  and  Philip 
the  Fourth,  vast  armies,  with  numerous  bodies  of 
men  to  recruit  them,  were  frequently  sent  abroad 
into  Italy,  Germany,  Holland,  Flanders,  and  Por- 
tugal; A  very  small  part  of  those  ever  returned 
to  Spain.  Some  fell  in  battle,  some  by  disease, 
and  some  by  famine.  Those  who  survived  at  the 
conclusion  of  a  peace,  destitute  of  pay^  and  the 
/  '         means 
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means  of  retîring  to  their  own  country,  either 
enlisted  among  the  troops  of  other  monarchs,  or 
took  up  their  abode  in  those  places  in  which  they 
happened  to  be  left,  and  thus  effectually  became 
so  many  men  for  ever  lost  to  Spain  ;  the  number 
was  incalculable  in  the  course  of  three  centuries. 
Those  distant  war^  contributed  more  to  the  depo- 
pulation of  the  kingdom  than  all  the  other  causes 
combined.  The  possessions  which  Spain  held  in 
Italy  and  Flanders  were  e^^ually  injurious  to  her 
population.  ]\lultitudes  of  Spaniards  emigrated 
into  those  countries  to  seek  their  fortunes,  or  ob- 
tain employment.  Few  of  them  ever  returned. 
Some  died  ;  others  took  up  their  settled  residence, 
married,  had  children,  forraed  establishmeats,  and 
never  left  the  country.  This  took  place  for  the 
space  of  two  hundred  year». 

The  victories  gained  by  the  Spaniards  over  the 
Moors  produced  a  similar  effect.  As  soou  as  the 
former  had  obtained  repossession  of  the  country, 
the  greater  part  of  the  latter  retreated  in.o  Africa, 
or  retired  into  other  parts  of  Spain,  still  occupied 
by  their  countrymen.  The  conquered  country  re- 
mained half  peopled,  and  could  only  be  repecpled 
at  the  expence  of  the  other  districts  of  Spain,  from 
whence  it  might  receive  a  fresh  colonization  by 
diminishing  their  population.     ' 

A  fanatic  and  mistaken  zeal  adopted  a  destruc- 
tive poUcy,  by  proscribing,  on  account  of  their 
religious  tenets,  tv/o  wealthy  and  industrious  peo- 

voL.  IV  G  pie? 
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pie,  the  Jews  and  the  Moors.  These  were  pecuif- 
arly  valuable  for  their  intimate  acquaintance  with 
agriculture,  art>,  trade,  and  commerce.  An  edict 
issued  at  Grenada,  the  ^Oth  of  March,  1492, 
against  the  advice  of  the  ministry  and  many  mem- 
bers of  the  supreme  council,  ordained,  that  every 
Jew  who  did  not  confess  Christianity  within  six 
months  should  be  constrained  to  quit  all  coun- 
tries under  the  government  of  the  Catholic  kings. 
Another  equally  impolitic  edict  was  published  in 
the  year  1 6 . 4,  by  which  numbers  of  Moors,  who, 
after  being  subdued,  had  remained  peaceably  in 
Spain,  were  expelled  the  country.  About  one 
hundred  thousand  Jewish  families  pretended  to  be 
converted,  and  in  the  issue  became  victims  to  the 
Inquisition.  More  than  eight  hundred  thousand 
Jews  left  the  kingdom,  and  went  into  France, 
I:aly,  Africa,  and  the  Levant,  and  carried  with 
them  the  wealth  and  other  species  of  property 
which  they  had  acquired  by  industry  and  trade. 
Ail  the  Moors,  to  the  amount  of  two  millions, 
departed,  leaving  their  towns  and  villages  deserted. 
These  two  measures  might  be  apparently  politic^ 
but  they  were  injurious  in  reality,  and  instanta- 
neou.  !■  de.racted  t-om  the  number  of  inhabitants 
in  Spain  three  i'  illions  of  persons.  Such  are  the 
principal    causes   of   Spanish   depopulation  ;    yet 

*  See  what  has  been  advanced  on  this  subject  in  the  intro- 
ductory discourse. 

many 
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many   circumstances,    less    prominent,    and    not 
so  generally  known,  have  contributed  a  certain 

share. 

The  depredatory  cruizing  of  the  Barbary  pirates, 
for  the  space  of  three  hundred  years,  did  immense 
injury  to  the  population  of  this  kingdom,  by  the 
vast  numbers  of  captives  they  made  bodi  at  sea 
and  by  incursions  on  the  coasts.  According  to  a 
calculation  diavvn  up  by  the  Count  de  Campo- 
manes,  there  were  always,  during  the  last  century, 
thirty  thousand  Spanish  prisoners  at  Algiers  ;  and, 
although  numbers  perished  from  the  cruel  treat- 
ment they  received  in  slavery,  while  many,  to 
avoid  it,  embraced  Mahometanism,  and  others 
were  redeemed,  yet  the  number  of  thirty  thousand 
was  usually  complete  *. 

The  Mesta,  an  establishment  which  will  be  de- 
scribed under  the  article  Agriculture,  further  con- 
tributes to  diminish  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  a 
large  portion  of  Spain.  The  immense  quantity  of 
land  converted  into  a  state  of  pasturage  in  that 
part  of  the  kingdom  where  it  is  established,  affords 
few  means  for  the  lower  classes  of  people  to  obtain 
a  subsistence,  or  to  procure  the  necessaries  of  life, 
by  being  occupied  in  the  labours  of  husbandry* 
Some  consequendy  languish  in  misery  and  want, 
others  turn  mendicants  and  vagrants,  and  others 
become  a  nuisance  of  a  v/orse  sort  to  general  so- 


*  This  no  longer  exists  since  Spain  has  been  at  peace  with 
Algiers,  and  has  kept  up  a  respectable  maritime  force, 

c  ^  ciety; 
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ciéty.  The  Mesta,  on  the  other  hand,  employs 
forty  or  fifty  thousand  persons  in  taking  care  of 
the  flocks  of  sheep,  who  lead  a  wandering  life, 
and  seldom  or  ever  marry. 

The  great  proprietors  are  also  injurious  to  Spa- 
nish population,  by  their  being  too  extensively 
multiplied.  The  lands,  for  three,  six,  eight, 
twelve,  and  fifteen  leagues  in  extent,  often  belong 
to  one  owner  ;  the  nobility  and  the  clergy  nearly 
possess  the  whole.  The  third  part  of  Spain  is 
held  by  the  houses  of  Medina  Celi,  Alba,  ITnfan- 
tado,  Aceda,  and  some  few  other  grandees;  the 
archbishops,  bishops,  the  chapter  of  Toledos,  Com- 
postella,  Valencia,  Seville,  Murcia,  &c.  and  a  few  of 
the  religious  orders,  particularly  the  Benedictines 
and  Jeronmites.  The  major  part  of  these  lands  is 
under  grass.  It  is  not  therefore  the  uniting  of  so 
many  of  these  domains  undei!-  a  small  number  of 
proprietors  which  appears  to  be  so  objectionable  ; 
but  it  is  the  consequent  improper  management 
of  the  lands  they  include,  and  the  deficiency  of 
establishments  for  their  profitable  culture.  The 
cortijos,  or  farms,  usually  comprize  twice  as  much 
land  as  can  well  be  cultivated  under  the  ma- 
nagement of  one  master,  and  the  time  occupied 
in  taking  the  ploughs  to  the  fields  amounts  to  a 
moiety  of  what  should  be  devoted  to  the  labour 
of  tillage.  On  the  other  hand,  the  proprietors  do 
not  overlook  their  servants  in  husbandry,  but  live 
in  the  cities,  leaving  to  subalterns  the  management 
of  their  estates,  while  the  manorial  houses  dilapi- 
date 
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date  into  ruins.  Their  woods  disappear  by  the  de- 
structive axes  of  their  agents  ;  the  lands  are  but 
half  cultivated  for  want  of  hands  ;  labourers  from 
other  parts  receive  no  encouragement  to  come  and 
settle,  for  lack  of  the  me.ins  of  subsistence  ;  rnd 
the  few  villages  which  are  inhabited,  are  rapidly 
hastening  to  decay. 

Another  great  evil  is  what  is  termed  the  presides. 
This  name  is  given  to  a  species  of  punishment 
which  is  often  imprudently,  and  sometimes  capri- 
ciously, inflicted.  Every  little  justice  of  a  towu 
or  village  will  frequently  condemn  to  it  a  number 
of  individuals  for  unimportant  misdemeanors. 
Till  those  unfortunate  persons  can  appear  beiore 
higher  tribunals,  some  are  confined  in  the  prisons 
belonging  to  the  respective  jurisdictions  on  the 
continent  of  Spain,  and  many,  by  far  the  greater 
number,  are  transported  to  <"euta,  Melilla,  and 
various  other  places,  where,  under  a  plausible 
pretence  that  the  prisoners  are  employed  on  the 
public  works,  they  are  suffered  to  remain  in  bane- 
ful indolence.  Some  are  doomed  for  life  ;  others 
for  a  limited  time,  'i  he  greater  number  of  these 
become  worse  than  before  ;  they  contract  habits  of 
sloth  and  idleness,  are  corrupted  by  the  conver- 
sation and  example  of  the  criminal  company 
with  which  they  are  immured,  and  are  so  many 
persons  for  ever  lost  to  industry,  to  agriculture 
and  trade,  to  population  and  the  state.  Spain 
swarms  with  miserable,  poor,  and  wretched  vaga- 
bonds.    The  former  are  mukiplied  by  the  facility 

c  3  they 
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they  find  of  existing  by  alms  ;  and  the  latter  con- 
sist of  such  as  have  returned  from  the  presides, 
and,  in  many  instances,  of  unfortunate  peasants, 
who  are  drivec  from  their  homes  by  the  impossibi- 
lity of  finding  employment,  or  procuring  necessa- 
ties  to  suT'jply  the  demands  of  nature*.  Both 
live  miserably,  and  die  prematurely.  From  Ga- 
licia  there  is  a  continual  emigration.  A  swarm 
annually  quits  that  province,  which,  dividing,  some 
go  for  Italy,  to  Genoa  and  Leghorn  ;  and  others 
for  Portugal,  to  Lisbon  and  Oporto.  There  they 
become  errand  lackies,  porters,  servants,  and  car- 

*  The  mischiefs  arising  from  the  increase  of  vagabonds  have 
been  long  known.  So  long  since  as  the  year  1445,  prisons  had 
been  established  for  the  confinement  of  persons  of  this  descrip- 
tion, in  the  kingdoms  of  Leon  and  Old  Castile.  But  such 
establishments  met  with  formidable  opposition^  and  they  were 
soon  abandoned.  At  length  one  was  again  founded  at  Seville, 
in  the  year  1794,  by  Torribio  de  Velasco;  and  it  still  remains 
under  the  name  of  los  Torribios.  By  a  decree,  dated  the  /th 
of  May,  1775,  Charles  the  Third  ordered  that  all  vagabonds 
should  be  committed  to  houses  of  seclusion,  or  bridewells, 
and  employed  in  useful  labour.  Immediately  such  places  of 
confinement  were  erected  at  Corunna,  Zamora,  Cadiz,  and 
Carthagena.  In  the  course  of  time  others  were  established  at 
Barcelona,  Cuenca,  Grenada,  Jaen,  Murcia,  Toledo,  and  Val- 
ladolid.  Here  ;=uch  as  were  tit  ought  to  have  been  prepared  for 
the  army  and  navy  ;  and  the  children  sent  to  charitable  institu- 
tions to  be  taught  useful  trades.  But  the  want  of  necessary 
funds  for  the  maintenance  of  such  establishments,  and  from  the 
method  adopted  It  the  taking  up  these  vagabonds,  it  cannot 
excite  surprise  that  Spain  is  overrun  with  them,  and  that  they 
should  abound  more  in  the  places  where  houses  are  erected  for 
their  reception  than  elsewhere. 

tiers 
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riers  of  water.  Those  in  Portugal  are  denomi- 
nated gallegos^  in  Paris  savoyards.  The  number 
is  usually  about  eighty  thousand.  A  few,  after 
thev  have  amassed  a  iirtle  money,  return  into  their 
own  country,  others  die  in  Portugal  ;  many  remain 
there,  marry,  and  follow  different  occupations. 
These  persons  and  their  offspring  are  so  many  in- 
dividuals lost  to  Spain.  In  a  word,  the  same 
causes  which  obstruct  the  flourishing  state  of  agri- 
culture are  equally  obstacles  to  the  increase  of 
population. 

The  depopulation  of  Spain  has  therefore  been 
owing  to  a  great  variety  of  causes,  a  few  of  which 
would  have  been  apparently  sufficient  to  have  pro- 
duced it.  How  effectual  must  then  have  been  the 
simultaneous  combination  of  all  !  Many  of  the 
latter  causes  still  exist  ;  but  means  are  at  length 
applied  for  their  rem'  val  ;  improvements  have  been 
made  both  in  agriculture  and  manufactures,  and 
the  result  has  alre;idy  been  an  increase  of  popu- 
lation, which  has  been  manifest  within  the  last 
sixty  years.  But  this  grand  object  can  never  be 
obtained  in  a  way  adequate  to  the  extent  of  Spain, 
till  the  laws  respecting  the  iii^sta  are  abrogated. 
They  do  not  encourage  industry,  and  they  do  not 
invite  labourers  from  other  countries  ;  "Wi  the 
contrary,  the  Spanish  government  has  always  ap- 
peared jealous  of  admitting  strangers,  and  has  done 
every  thing  in  its  power  to  disgust  them.  It  were  to 
be  wished  it  were  not  more  so  even  at  the  present 
day,  and  thai  all  such  kind  of  prejudices  were 
c  4  done 
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done  away.  The  glory  of  a  kingdom,  and  the 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  its  inhabitants,  does 
not  consist  in  the  indulging  such  a  mistaken  spirit 
of  patriotism. 

ït  remains  to  state  what  the  present  population 
of  Spain  is,  and  that  of  each  particular  province. 
The  enameration  made  by  royal  authority,  in  the 
years  1787  and  1788,  form  the  basis  of  the  table 
which  I  here  prêtent  to  the  public  : —  ' 


State  of  Spanish  Population  in  the  year  1788. 


{Àlava 
Guipuzcoa 
Lordship  of  Biscay 


Biscay 

Aragon  , 

Catalonia 

Asturias      _    ,  , 

Galicia  .  ,  , 

Estramadura 

{Kingdom  of  Seville 
Kingdom  of  Cordova 
Kingdom  of  Grenada 
Kingdom  of  Jaen 
Sierra  Morena 

Kingdom  of  Miircia 
Kingdom  of  Valencia 
Kingdom  of  Navarre 
Mancha 

'Jurisdiction  of  Cuenca     . 

of  Guadalaxa; 

■ of  Toledo 


Souls. 

71,399^ 
120,716  > 
11 6,042  J 


754,293' 
236,016' 
6(5 1,661 
1/7,136 
7,918, 


New 
Castile 


■a. 


-l  Province  of  Madrid 
City  of  Madrid 
Aranjuez,  royal  demesne 
.Le  Pardo,  royal  demesne 


266,182" 
144,370 
334,425 
58,943  > 
156,6/2 
2,655 
Ollj 


Souls. 

308,157 

023,308 
814,412 

347,77(3 

1,345803 
416,923 

1 ,837,024 

337,686 
783,084 
227,322 
206,1^ 


933,865 


Old 
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Old 

Castile 


■Jurisdiction  of  Avila 
of  Burgos 


115,172-1 
465,410 
74,(j(59 
107,525  • 

170,565  r 
196,839 

4,331 


of  Old  Castile 

. of  Segovia     . 

*\ ■■  of  Soria 

. of  Valladolid  . 

S.  Ildefonsa,  royal  demesne 
LThe  Escurial,  royal  demesne      2,453 
-,.  /^Jurisdiction  of  Leon         .        250,134^ 

King-  j Q^  Palencia     .      l 

dooi  oi<^ 
Leon  .  I 


of  Salaniiinca 
of  Toro 


1,196,954 


12,514  L 
210,380  ( 
92,404^ 


665,4^2 


10,143,975 


A    Tabla  of  the  comparaihi  Population   of  Spain,  divided 

into  Classes, 


Provinces. 


Secu- 
lar 
Clergy 


Kingdom  of 

Seville    . 

Kingdom  of 

Cordova . 

Kingdom  of 

Grenada  . 

Kingdom  of 

Jaen 
Jiingdom  of 
Murcia    . 
Kingdom  of 
V  alencia  . 
Catalonia  . 
Aragon     . 
Kavarre 
Biscay 
Asturias     . 
Kingdom  of 

Leon     . 
Galicia     . 
Estramadura 
La  Mancha  . 
New  Castile 
Old  Castile 
Sierra  More- 

na 
Royal     de- 
mesnes   . 


Total 


( 

Monks 


J, 609 

2,334 

74'? 

1,077 

3,2'21 
6,6  i'l 

4,S40 
1 ,8.17 
2,0  U 
2,2(i8 

5,598 

9,S8 

2,78 

749 
4,G70 
9,U1-J 

21 

78 


Nuns 

and 

Friars. 


Con-| 

vents.l 


5,93j 
2,101 
2,899 
1,1 7G 
2,000 

3,311 

4,544 

3,864 

1,1'21 

90'2 

39s 

2.064 
2,394 
2,06( 
729 
5,949 
5,564 


Nobles. 


1,573 

1,109 

1,197 

858 

tl46 

1,688 
1,257 
I,5ô4 

510 
1,141 

205 

1,570 
CU4 

1,748 
610 

2,845 

3,210 


264 


384 

12Ô 

130 

105 

9 

22j 
2b4 
226 
71 
111 


196- 
98 

17^^ 
7>-, 

37.'> 

39-i 


6,062     17,494 
999       2,477 


1,979 


4,704 

1 ,076 

1,266 

9,144 

13,054 

116,913 
11 -1,274 

31,540 

13,781 

3,724 

60 

12,698 

146,03 


Pa- 
rishes 


7,196 
4,096 

6,408 


18,963 

20,963 

22,009 

",910 

8.713 

6,141 

25,218 

18,968 

11,036 

8,410 

50,528 
36,683 

366 

520 


60,240  49,270  :2,237!  3,094  478,710|  276,090120,080  19,219)10,143,975 


Vil- 

lag-es. 


303 


490 

118 

101 

562 
2,73S 
1,39«» 

753 
720 
688 

2,460 

4ir 
11) 

1.190 
4,555 

1. 


Indivi- 
duals. 


219 
63 

397 
74 

108 

550 
2,i03 
1  ,«25 
830 
632 
670 

2,^95 
3,658 
360 
167 
1,140 
3,909 

14 


754,293 

236,016 

661,661 

177,136 

337,68S 

783,084 
814,412 
623,308 

2-27,382 
308,157 
347,776 

665,432 
1,345,803 
416.922 
206,160 
930,6(»l 
1,190,180 

7,918 

10,048 
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The  table  containing  the  population  of  Spain, 
in  the  different  periods  of  the  monarchy,  will 
shew  the  changes  which  the  kingdom  has  expe- 
rienced in  this  respect  ;  and,  by  comparing  these 
with  :he  events  that  have  been  previously  stated 
as  the  causes  of  depopulation,  we  shall  be  con- 
vinced of  the  method  in  which  it  has  been  ef» 
fected. 

A   Table   of  the  Population    of  Spain   at  different 
Periods. 

Under  the  Romans,  according  to  the  general  opinion,  Spa^n 
contained  forty  miUions  of  people }  but,  according  to  my 
own,  not  more  than  .  .  "  J,GJO,C«jO 

At  the  close  of  the  14th  century,  according  to  se'-eral 
Spanish  writers,  but  whose  statements  appear  exaggerated, 
thus  : — 

Nuiaber  of 

IrLrsons. 

States  of  Castile  .  .  .  ii,OOJ,000 

States  of  Aragon  .  .  .  '/,70t  ,000 

Kingdom  of  Grenada       .  .  .        3,C>uo,;iOO 


Total  ,  21,700,800 


Guided  by  the  opinions  of  authors  better  informed,  and 
more  reasonable  in  their  statements,  I  cannot  carry  the  popu- 
lation, at  that  period,  higher  than  .  ]ô',000,0CO 

Under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  according  to  numerous  authorities,  the  population 
comprized  20,O0O,O(;o  j  but,  by  a  more  probable  estimate, 
not  more  than  14  OT  .  .  .  15,000,000 

In 
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Ih  tbe  year  1688  .  .  10,000,000 

1700,  at  the  death  of  Charles  the 

Second  .  .  8,000,000 

1715,  under  Philip  the  Fifth      .        6,000,000 

3768,  under  Charles  the  Third   .      p,307,80l 

1787  and  17SS,  in  the  last  year 

of  the  reign  of  Charles  the 

Third  .  .  -     10,143,975 

By  the  last  census  that  was  taken  in  the  years  1797  snâ 
1798,  the  statements  of  which  have  not  yet  been  published, 
'but  lately  were  locked  up  in  the  office  belonging  to  the  mi- 
nister of  finance,  Soler,  it  appears  the  population  exceeded 
12,000,000.  Hence  it  may  be  observed  that  the  population 
of  Spain  had  been  continually  diminishing,  from  the  time  of 
the  Romans  till  the  year  1715,  in  the  following  propor- 
tions : — 

From  the  time  of  the  Romans  to  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  a  space  of  about  1,000 
years  ....  4,000,000 

From  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century  to 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth,  a  space  of  ICO  years, 
about  .....  1,500,000 

From  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  the 
year  1688,  a  space  less  than  2C0  years,  nearly         5,000,000 
From  the  year  1688  to  1700,  that  is,  12  years      2,000,000 
Since  the  year  170O  to  1715  .  2,000,000 

It  again  increased. 

From  the  year  1715  to  1768,  a  space  of  33  years    3,307,804 

From  the  year  1768  to  17S8,  in  twenty  years  836,171 

gince  the  last  period  to  the  present,  more  than      2,000,000 

Total  increase  since  the.year  1715      .      6,143,975 


The 
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The  niîmbef  of  parishes  and  villages  has  been  equally  in- 
creased  during  the  same  period. 


In  1768, 


Number  of  parishe» 
Number  of  villages 


18106 
16427 


Parishes. 
In  20  yetrsj  therefore,  Spain  had  an  increase  of  1974 


In  1/88. 

20080 
19219 

Villages. 
2792 


05587 

60240 

56457 

49270 

27665 

22337 

25248 

15875 

, 

5447 

7183 

• 

5328 

h 

9373 

The  number  of  clergy  in  Spain  in  tlic  same  period  de- 
creased in  the  following  proportion. 

In  1768. In  17S8. 


Secular  clergy  .  .  . 

Monks  .... 

Nuns  and  friars 
Subaltern  minister»  of  tlie  church 

Diminution  of  the  secular  clergy  in  20  years 

• of  monk» 

-— ■ —  of  nuns  and  friars 

■  —  of  subaltern  ministers  of  the  church 


Total  number  of  the  clergy  diminished  2733 1 

The  diminution  of  the  clergy  since  the  year  1 788  to  the 
present  period  has  been  comparatively  much  greater.  In 
many  convents  the  religious  of  both  sexes  have  been  re-united, 
and  many  become  extinct  by  having  been  prohibited  from  ra- 
ceiving  novices. 

According  to  calculations  which  have  been  made,  the  no- 
bility have  very  much  decreased  in  Spain  within  the  space  of 
twenty  years. 

Number  of  grandees  or  nobles  in  176s  .  722,794 

Number  of  grandees  or  nobles  in  178&  .  478,716 


Diminution  in  twenty  years        .  ,  .        244,078 

But  it  must  be  recollected  that  this  statement  is  made  ac- 
cording to  the  enumeration  of  1768,  which  cannot  be  de- 
pended upon  as  an  accurate  statement  of  the  number  of  nobles 
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in  Spain  ;  for  it  is  generally  believed  that  many  on  that  occasion 
returned  themselves  as  noblemen,  who  were  not  such,  and  that 
numerous  towns,  villages,  and  le«ser  communities,  in  theit 
reports,  augmented  the  number  of  their  nobles,  with  a  view 
to  facilitate  the  prociuing  a  diminution  of  tJbeir  taxe»  and 
other  imposts. 

As  respects  the  division  of  the  population  see 
the  following  statement,  which  appears  to  me  con- 
sistent with  probability.  It  was  piblisbed  at  Ma- 
drid in  1 802,  and  appeared  in  the  Literary  Memo- 
rial of  that  year.  According  to  this  statement 
the  whole  population  of  Spain  will  be  10,409,8793 
whicii  makes  500,000  persons  more  than  the  nu- 
meration of  '788;  but  l,()00,0OO  less  than  that 
of  79'.  The  error  in  ihis  report  is  great  j  but 
the  division  appears  more  accurate. 

Numbers. 
Men  ...  ;  5,2u4,187 

Women  .....  5,2O5,0"92 

Ou<^^  of  this  number  there  is  calculated  to  be  of 

s\n%\(i  men,  religious,  or  widowers        .  .     3,257,022 

Of  nuns,  widows,  &c.  .  .  .  3,262,196 


Total  .  ;  .6,519,218 

Married  persons         ....  3,890,661 

The  result  of  this  statement  is,  that  there  exists 
in  Spain  2,628,557  individuals  of  both  sexes,  who 
do  not  contribute,  or  at  least  are  not  supposed  to 
contribute,  to  her  population.  From  this  view, 
and  the  progress  we  have  already  stated,  it  v^ill 
be  easy  to   discover,  by  comparative  calculations 

with 
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with  the  detailed  statements  of  population  in  other 
countries,  the  proportionate  nu  Viber  of  births, 
deaths,  marriages,  &c.  which  annually  take  place 
in  Spain. 

Eespecting  the  proportion  between  the  extent  of  territory  and 
the  number  of  inkabitants,  no  estimate  sufficiently  accurate 
has  ever  been  made  in  Spain.  It  was  attempted  in  the  reign 
of  Philip  the  Second,  hy  Pierre  d'Esquiiel ;  but  the  result  of 
his  labours  has  not  descended  down  to  us.  At  this  loss  Mo~ 
rales  and  Philip  de  Guevara  express  their  deep  regret.  For 
want  of  a  more  exact  estimate  we  shall  give  that  of  Hassel, 
published  two  years  ago  at  Brunswick  in  the  "  Statistique  Eu- 
ropéenne," or  Statistical  Account  of  Europe.  I  am  satisfied, 
by  many  proximate  calculations,  that  it  is  pretty  accurate. 
According  to  this  Spain  contains  25,145  square  leagues,  of  25 
to  a  degree,  and  10,730,000  inhabitants  ;  which  will  allow  425 
inhabitants  for  every  square  league.  It  will  hence  be  easy  to 
ascertain  the  other  numbers  by  calculating  after  the  propor- 
tion of  9  to  25.  The  equatorial  degree  is  25  French  leagues, 
and  15  German  miles  3  then  reckoning  their  surfaces  as  the 
square  of  their  sides,  g  square  German  miles  are  equal  to  25 
square  leagues  of  France. 


The  whole  of  Spain 
Kingdom  of  Castile 
Provinces  of  Madrid,  Toledo,  Gua- 

dalaxara,  Cuenca,and  liMancha 
Eurgos,  Segovia,  Soria,  and  Avila 
Leon,   Valencia,    Toro,    Zamora, 

Valladolid,  and  Salamanca 
Asturias 
Galicia 
Estrainadura 
Seville 


Square 

Inhabit- 

Gennaii 

Inhabitants 

ants  by 

miles. 

in  general. 

square 
miles. 

()05.3 

10730000 

1185 

0u2S 

7 278000 

1098 

1/31 

1 1 62000 

602 

740 

915000 

123t> 

S05 

939000 

1042 

240 

348000 

1450 

(340 

1350000 

2109 

082 

427000 

527 

4'?4 

7550O0 

I7BO 

Cordova 
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Cordova        .  • 

Jaen  .  •    .         • 

Grenada  and  Antiquera 
Murcia 

Kingdom  of  Aragon 
Aragon 
Nsvarre 
Catalonia 
Valencia 
Majorca 

Lordship   of    Biscay,    comprising 
Alava,  Guipuzcoa,  and  Biscay 


This  statement  appears  more  agreeable  to  fact  ; 
because  it  approximates  nearer  to  the  enumeration 
made  in  the  year  '7  99,  which  amounted  to  above 
l^jOOOjOOO  of  inhabitants  ;  the  increase  of  num- 
bers principally  appears  in  the  provinces  belong- 
ing to  the  kingdom  of  Aragon, 


Square 

Inhabit- 

German 

Inhabitants 

ants  by 

miies. 

in  general. 

square 
miles. 

29^ 

2370(JO 

800 

240 

118000 

491 

580 

680000 

1184 

250 

360000 

1440 

2145 

3152000 

1469 

710 

624000 

3;8 

180 

1 9Û000 

1055 

580 

1 200C00 

2068 

490 

933CO0 

ICfOi 

185 

205OJ0 

1105 

2S0 

300000 

lori 
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No  country  in  Europe  is  so  generally  fertile  as 
Spain,  or  has  equal  advantages  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year.  In  this  region  the  ancients  fixed  the 
site  of  the  Elysian  fields,  and  the  gardens  of  the 
Hesperides.  A  country  which,  from  the  genial 
nature  of  the  climate,  aided  by  a  superior  agri- 
culture, gave  rise  to  those  ancient  traditions. 
When  the  Romans  first  entered  Iberia,  they 
were  astonished  at  the  highly  productive  and 
flourishing  state  in  which  they  found  many 
parts  of  it.  The  existing  industry  they  encou- 
raged, and  Spain  became  at  the  same  time  the 
granary  of  their  empire,  and  the  nursery  of 
their  armies.  The  northern  nations,  \vho  sub- 
sequently took  possession  of  this  country,  might 
check,  but  they  did  not  destroy,  that  fortunate  dis- 
position. As  soon  as  they  had  parcelled  out  the 
lands,  they  turned  their  attention  to  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  agriculture.  Many  of  the  institu- 
tions attributed  to  the  Moors  were  anterior  to  the 
period,  when  that  people  took  possession  of  Spain. 
The  subterraneous  buildings,  for  preserving  corn, 
and  knov/n  under  the  name  of  sillos,  or  granaries, 

were 
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were  not  their  invention,  but  were  long  before  in 
use  in  the  time  of  Varro,  through  Betica  and  other 
provinces  of  Carthagena.  The  canals  and  sluices 
for  irrigation  were  carried  to  such  perfection  among 
the  Goths,  that  the  most  severfe  laws  were  enacted 
for  prescribing  and  preserving  the  rights  respect- 
ing them.  Whoever  turned  off  the  water  was  bound 
to  pay  a  large  sum  for  every  hour*s  trespass,  or 
sufl^er  corporal  punishment  for  the  offence.  This 
fact  is  recorded  in  the  code  of  laws  attributed  to 
the  Visigoths,  and  in  the  letters  of  Cassiodorus. 
The  same  writer  speaks  of  the  exportation  of  grain 
from  Spain,  and  consequently  the  quantity  raised 
must  have  been  very  considerable  at  that  time. 

Agriculture  Tinder  the  Moors  was  in  a  still  more 
flourishing  state.  That  people,  when  they  in- 
vaded and  obtained  possession  of  Spain,  carried 
with  them  their  methods  of  husbandry;  they 
broke  up  the  uncultivated  lands,  augmented  the 
number  of  plantations,  carried  the  art  of  irriga- 
tion to  a  degree  now  difficult  of  attainment,  intro- 
duced the  culture  of  rice,  and  greatly  improved 
the  breed  of  horses.  Every  kind  of  production 
was  increased  under  their  improving  hands,  An- 
dalusia, the  kingdom  of  Murcia,  and  Valencia,  still 
retain  visible  marks  of  their  skill  and  industry  ; 
and  the  era  of  their  expulsion  designates  the  epoch 
of  the  decline  of  agriculture  *. 

*  See  page  IS. 
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The  Spaniards,  thus  deprived  of  the  assistance 
of  the  Moors,  were  necessitated  to  cultivate  their 
lands  themselves.  But  for  such  business  they  pos- 
sessed neither  talents,  activity,  nor  patient  indus- 
try. The  general  causes  which  tended  to  enervate 
every  branch  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  under  the 
Austrian  dynasty,  had  an  equal  influence  over  the 
agriculture  of  the  kingdom.  A  number  of  other 
causes,  which  continue  to  operate  even  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  tended  to  produce  a  state  of  languor  in 
the  system,  that  v/ill  be  with  difficulty  removed. 

The  soil  of  Spain  is  excellent  in  almost  every 
part.  To  render  it  valuable  and  productive  only 
requires  a  little  industry.  A  large  portion  still 
remains  in  a  state  of  waste,  scarcely  two-thirds 
of  the  country  being  under  cultivation.  The  com- 
mons are  so  frequent,  that  the  traveller  may  go 
six,  eight,  or  ten  leagues  without  finding  the  small- 
est trace  of  culture  *.  The  rest,  with  the  excep- 
tion 

*  A  few  instances  will  be  sufficient.  Waste  lands  are  nu- 
merous in  Aragon  and  Murcia,  and  they  are  equally  so  itt 
New  Castile,  viz,  between  the  frontiers  of  Aragon  and  Tor- 
Ttja;  between  the  Bravo  and  the  river  Alberche;  between  the 
confines  of  Valencia  and  Aratijuez;  between  Aranjuez  and  To- 
ledo, towards  Alurcon,  &c.  So  also  in  Seville,  and  many  others 
be)tond  Ecija,  between  Algesiras  and  Chiduna;  between  Se- 
ville  and  Cantillanu;  in  a  space  of  live  leagues  in  the  territory 
otUtrera,  there  are '2l,0(K)  fanegas.  Thirty  thousand  may 
be  enumerated  in  the  territory  of  Ciiulad  Rodrigo,  belonging 
to  the  kingdom  of  Leon;  and  still  more  in  that  of  Salamanca^ 
Eitramadura  abounds  with  wastes;  and  in  Zavala  alone,  in  the 

district 
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don  of  a  few  districts,  presents  a  languid  system 
of  slovenly  husbandry. 

Spain  is  watered  by  numerous  rivers  ;  yet  the 
provinces  of  the  interior  are  too  dry,  and  their 
fertility  is  destroyed  by  aridity.  The  farmers  are 
unacquainted  with  the  methods  of  conveying  water 
from  the  natural  streams  by  artificial  canals  to 
distant  parts,  where  sterility  is  owing  to  lack  of 
moisture  ;  and  the  art  of  irrigation,  which  is  al- 
most perfect  in  some  provinces,  is  totally  un- 
known, or  not  practised,  in  others.  It  has  already 
been  seen,  in  the  second  page,  from  the  calcula- 
tion of  Osorio  Red  in,  that  Spain  could  furnish 
subsistence  for  seventy-eight  millions  of  inhabit- 
ants. At  present  it  scarcely  affords  sufficient  for 
two-thirds  of  the  population,  and  is  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  importing  a  large  quantity  of  corn  from 
foreign  countries. 

The  Spanish  monarchs  have  at  times  attempted, 
by  various  encouragements,  to  rouse  the  spirit  and 
invigorate  the  system  of  agriculture.  Philip  the 
Second,  in  the  year  1621,  granted  the  title  of  no- 
bility, and  exemption  from  military  service,  to 
such  as  should  devote  themselves  to  the  study  of 
agriculture.  The  princes  of  the  Bourbon  family 
granted  privileges,  and  awarded  premiums  to  sué- 
cessfui  cultivators,  and  instituted  agricultural  so- 

district  of  Badajoz,  there  is  an  extent  of  twenty-six  leagues  in 
length  by  twehe  in  breadth. 

D  2  cieties 
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cieties  for  the  purpose  of  making  researches,  writ- 
ing essays,  and  encouraging  the  landholders  and 
occupiers  to  pay  attention  to  this  important  sub- 
ject. They  attempted  to  establish  a  colony  of  fo- 
reigners in  the  Sierra  Morena,  with  a  view  ta 
bring  into  cultivation  the  waste  lands  of  that 
mountainous  district.  But  these  societies,  having 
been  left  to  themselves,  wanting  the  necessary  in- 
citements, without  direction,  and  destitute  of  ade- 
quate funds,  effected  nothing.  Those,  however, 
of  Saragosa  and  Biscay  have  been  marked  by 
considerable  success.  The  colony  of  the  Sierra 
Morena  did  not  succeed  to  the  extent  it  might 
have  done,  owing  to  a  concatenation  of  circum- 
stances, which  it  was  impossible  either  to  foresee 
or  prevent. 

The  languishing  state  of  agriculture,  connected 
v/ith  the  state  of  population,  was  owing  to  a  va- 
riety of  causes,  v/hich  it  is  intended  here  to  eluci- 
date. 

Spain  has  not  sufficient  strength  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  her  lands.  The  population  is  too  confined» 
Numbers  of  persons,  who  might  occupy  them-^ 
selves  in  so  useful  an  employment,  devote  them- 
selves to  arts  and  sciences,  trade  and  commerce, 
the  law,  and  the  army.  They  leave  the  coun- 
try and  the  villages  to  inhabit  the  cities  and  towns, 
where  they  become  bankers,  merchants,  artizans^ 
or  labourers.  The  inconvenience  arising  from 
this  circumstance  has  been  felt  and  acknowledged  ; 

and 
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and  lately  attempts  have  been  made  to  remedy  it, 
by  procuring  foreign  craftsmen,  and  leaving  the 
natives  to  cultivate  the  soil. 

A  multiplicity  of  other  causes  furiher  contri- 
bute to  diminish  the  number  of  husbandmen. 

1.  Galicia  experiences  a  continuai  emigration, 
which  consists  principally  of  country  people,  who 
go,  as  we  have  previously  slated,  to  Madrid,  Ca- 
diz, &c.  and  especially  to  Portugal  ;  the  number 
generally  reckoned  to  live  in  the  latter  is  from 
sixty  to  eighty  thousand. 

2,  Mendicants  and  vagrants  are  very  numerous 
in  Spain  j  not  more  exist  in  any  country  in  Eu- 
rope. 

3,  The  number  of  persons  sent  to  the  Presides^ 
frequently  for  the  most  trivial  faults,  is  very  con- 
siderable. These  constitute  so  many  lost  to  so- 
ciety, and  consequently  to  agriculture. 

4.  The  facility  afforded  in  Spain  for  persons  to 
enter  into  the  church,  where  they  find  resources 
against  the  attacks  of  indigence,  has  arrived  to 
such  a  degree,  that  it  is  considered  a  reflection 
upon  such  families,  who  owe  their  distinction 
merely  to  the  habit  they  wear  ;  and  tends  gready 
to  multiply  the  evils  of  celibacy.  The  secular 
and  regular  clergy,  with  the  subaltern  ministers 
and  servants  of  the  church,  notwithstanding  they 
are  less  numerous  here  than  in  many  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, are  considerable,  and  necessarily  contribute 
to  diminish  agricultural  strength. 

r>  3  5.  Spain 
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5.  Spain  abounds  with  small  schools,  in  which 
children  are  taught  to  read  and  write,  with  the 
first  elements  of  the  Latin  tongue.  They  are 
establisiied  in  most  of  the  towns,  and  even  the 
village?.  The  multiplicity  of  them  is  a  great  evil. 
The  facility  thus  afforded  of  obtaining  instruction, 
free  of  ex  ;)ence,  excites  in  the  peasantry  an  ambi- 
tion to  have  their  children  well  educated,  and  these 
having  been  habituated  to  learning  in  early  life, 
feel  a  di?gust  and  contempt  for  the  pursuits  of 
husbandry. 

6.  Spain  has  seventeen  universities,  and  in  the 
several  colleges  there  are  many  schools  of  divinity 
and  philosophy;  more  especially  in  the  rehgious 
houses,  which  are  scattered  not  only  through  con- 
siderable towns,  but  also  through  those  parts  of 
the  country  which  are  thinly  inhabited.     These 
monastic  schools  are  open  to  every  one.     They 
are  establishetl  in  the  very  places  where  the  young 
people  reside,  who,  of  course,  can  attend  them 
without  the  inconvenience  of  distance,  still  live 
under  their  parental  roof,  and  receive  an  educa- 
tion  without   paying   for  it.     With    similar   ease 
they  can  study  in   the  schools  of  the  universities. 
în  most  of  the  places  where  such  institutions  have 
been  established  there  are  pubhc  alms  among  jiar- 
ticular  persons,  and  nearly  the  whole  body  of  the 
clergy,   for  the  support  of  indigent  students.     A 
distribution  of  money,  bread,  soup,  meat,  and  ve- 
getables is  daily  made  about  the  same  hour  at  the 

gate 
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gate  of  the  different  convents,  where  the  students 
assemble  in  numbers  to  partake  of  those  doles  ;  and 
Scarcely  is  the  distribution  over  at  one  place  before 
they  resort  to  another.  Many  of  them  obtain  a 
residence  in  particular  families,  where  they  par- 
ticipate in  the  duties  and  the  table  of  the  do- 
mestics. Numbers  in  the  evening  repair  to  the 
corners  of  the  streets,  where  they  solicit  alms 
of  passengers,  under  the  pretext  of  purchasing 
books,  shoes,  &c.  These  facilities  encourage  sloth 
and  idleness,  veiled  under  the  mask  of  a  taste  for 
learning.  There  were  estimated  in  Spain,  accord' 
ing  to  the  enumeration  made  by  order  of  the  king, 
in  the  year  1788,  forty-seven  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  twelve  students.  How  many  among 
that  number  would  have  been  more  usefully  em- 
ployed in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  ! 

7.  The  number  of  officers  belonging  to  the  dif- 
ferent judicial  courts  is  equally  enormous.  In  the 
year  1788  there  were  reckoned  five  thousand  six 
hundred  sixty  and  three  lawyers,  and  nine  thousand 
three  hundred  and  fifty-c)ne  scriveners.  -What 
then  must  be  the  number  of  judges,  justices,  attor- 
nies,  doorkeepers,  constables,  secretaries,  clerks, 
writers,  and  other  subordinate  agents  of  justice? 

8.  One  principal  object  of  Spanish  luxury  is, 
the  retaining  numerous  domestics,  the  greater  part 
of  whom  are  unprofitable^  and  even  injurious  to 
their  piasters'  service.  By  the  enumeration  of  1788, 

D  4  they 
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they  amounted  to  two  hundred  sixty-six  thousand 
and  eighty-six.  One- third  of  these  employed  in 
agriculture  would  be  infinitely  more  profitable. 

9'  "Women  are  scaixely  ever  seen  in  trades- 
men's shops  J  on  the  contrary,  shopmen  are  very 
much  increased.  The  former  would  be  able  to 
conduct  much  of  the  business  in  retail  shops,  as  is 
the  case  in  most  other  countries,  which  would 
greatly  diminish  the  number  of  men  at  present 
employed  in  such  feminine  occupations. 

10.  The  offices  belonging  to  the  different  de- 
partments of  government  overflow  with  the  mul- 
titudes of  persons  a!^tached  to  them  throughout 
every  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  reduction  of 
these  would  be  a  desirable  branch  of  economy, 
and  furnish  a  number  of  persons  to  asssist  in  agri- 
culture. 

A  brief  recapitulation  will  be  sufficient  to  show 
to  what  an  extent  agriculture  must  suffer  by  the 
vast  numbers  removed,  by  their  occupations,  from 
affording  assistance  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
Spain  has  a  population  which  contains  ten  millions 
one  hundred  forty-three  thousand  nine  hundred 
und  sixty-five  persons  ;  of  these  the  women,  child- 
ren, and  old  or  infirm  men,  which  amount  to 
nothing  in  this  kind  of  computation,  constitute 
five-eighths  of  the  whole  :  thus  the  population 
will  be  reduced  to  about  three  millions  eight  hun- 
dred and  three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty- 
one 
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one  men.     From  this  number  must  be  subtracted 
as  follows  : 


Persons. 

Secular  and  regular  clergymen 

125,000 

Land  forces          .... 

149,95(5 

Seamen  and  lUiirines 

10!, 3/9 

Nobility             .... 

478,710 

Students          .              .              .              .              , 

47,313 

Counsellors              .             .             , 

5,673 

Scriveners         ,             ,             .             , 

.       9,351 

Domestics             .... 

270,090 

Persons  eîîiployed  in  collecting  the  taxes 

27,022 

Total 

1,221,793 

The  number  of  three  millions  eight  hundred 
and  three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-one 
men,  is  thus  reduced  to  two 'millions  five  buncired 
eighty'two  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety-two. 

If  there  be  a  further  subtraction  of  those  wha 
emigrate  from  Galicia,  and  go  to  reside  at  Madrid, 
Cadiz,  and  more  especially  in  Portugal  ;  mendi- 
cants, vagrants,  those  who  go  to  thvj  colonies, 
those  v/ho  are  subject  to  the  preside)^  those  who 
devote  themselves  to  the  arts -and  sciences,  agents 
of  the  universities,  artizans,  judges,  officers  at- 
tached to  the  courts  of  justice,  bankers,  merchants 
and  their  clerks,  manufacturers,  carmen,  carriers, 
persons  employed  in  the  public  offices  of  govern- 
ment, officers  about  the  court,  the  idle  and  those 
who  live  without  business,  who  are  more  numer- 
ous 
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ous  in  Spain  than  any  other  country  j   the  first 
number  will  be  still  more  reduced. 

The  conclusion  resuiiing  from  this  statement  is, 
that  Spain  does  not  possess  power  by  any  means 
adequate  to  the  culture  of  her  lands  ;  nor  will  she 
be  able,  without  calling  in  the  aid  of  foreigners, 
or  paying  the  most  pointed  attention  to  the  in- 
crease of  her  population. 

The  loss  of  much  time  may  be  added  to  the 
other  inconveniences   arising   from    the  want  of 
agrarian  strength.     The  heat  of  the  climate  wdlî 
not  permit  persons  to  work  in  the  open  fields  for  a 
long  time  together.     The  Spanish  labourer  takes 
his  stesia  and  smokes  his  cigarros,  during  which 
intervals   his  work  ceases.     The    multiplicity  of 
feasts  lessens  the  number  of  working  days.     It  is 
true  that  the  former  have  been  virtually  much 
abridged  ;  but  then  persons  are  obliged  on  such 
days   to   attend  mass,   and   this   occasions   much 
loss  of  time,  especially  to  such  labourers  as  are 
occupied  at  a  distance  from  a  church.    Many  also 
entertain   scruples   of   conscience   respecting    the 
working   on    such    holydays,    though    they  have 
been  suppressed.     The  diocese  of  Toledo  still  re- 
tains forty-one  feast-days,  which  added  to  fifty-two 
Sundays  make  the  sum  of  eighty-three  days  ;  leav- 
ing only  two  hundred  and  sixty-two  for  the  pur- 
poses  of  labour,    even    supposing    the    peasants 
would  labour  on  those  holydays  which  have  been 
suppressed.     The  titular  saints  of  particular  pa- 
rishes, 
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rlshes,  the  patron  saints  of  private  families,  and 
the  guardian  saints  of  individuals,  are  so  many 
other  feasts  by  which  labour  is  temporarily  sus- 
pended. It  may  be  said  of  these  feasts  to  saints, 
as  well  as  of  the  frequenting  a  multitude  of  hermi- 
tages and  isolated  chapels,  that  they  celebrate  some 
fbr  the  sake  of  vows,  some  for  devotion,  some 
through  custom,  and  others,  by  far  the  greatest 
number,  for  the  pleasure  of  rambling  *. 

The  difficulties  attending  carriage  and  trans- 
porting of  heavy  articles  impedes  the  progress  of 
agriculture.  The  roads  in  Spain  were  formerly 
almost  impassable  ;  carriage  was  extremely  diffi- 
cult, and  could  only  be  performed  on  the  backs 
of  horses,  asses,  or  mules,  which  was  both  tedious 
and  expensive.  Some  years  since,  excellent 
roads  were  made  throughout  the  kingdom  ;  but 
the  Spaniards  have  not  been  induced  to  become 

*  The  count  de  Capomanez  states  the  sum  lost  every  feast- 
day,  by  the  suspension  of  labour,  at  six  millions  of  reals,  or  four 
millions  of  livres  tournois.  He  here  comprehends  those  em- 
ployed in  trade  and  manufacture,  &c.  &c.  as  well  as  those  oc- 
cupied in  agriculture. 

If,  as  Dr.  Adam  Smith  has  proved,  labour,  in  a  national 
point  of  view,  constitutes  wealth,  what  a  prodigious  loss  does 
Spain  annually  experience  by  the  eflects  of  a  blind  supersUi- 
tion  !  Taking  the  livre  at  tenpence  English,  then  4,000,00© 
livres  are  equal  to  Iô6,u66/.  I3s.  4d.  the  loss  of  one  day. 
Allowing  the  number  of  feast-days  thus  retained  to  be  forty- 
one  in  the  year,  the  annual  deficiency  will  amount  id 
6,833,333/.  6s.  8d.  !— T. 

more 
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more  industrious^,  nor  to  forego  their  ancient  cus- 
toms J  scarcely  any  waggons  are  employed,  and 
Cataionia  and  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  are  almost 
the  only  provinces  in  v/hich  carts  have  come  into 
general  use.  The  difficulty  attending  carriage  ren- 
ders the  conveyance  of  provisions  to  a  market  ex- 
pensive, and,  while  it  diminishes  their  value  to  the 
grower,  advances  the  price  to  the  buyer  j  thus 
does  it  operate  to  the  discouragement  of  agricul- 
ture. This  remark  should  be  understood  princi- 
pally as  applying  to  the  central  provinces,  which 
have  fewer  communications  than  the  rest. 

The  uncertainty  of  a  market  for  commodities 
is  another  obstacle.  The  government  is  fre- 
quently changing  the  laws  respecting  exportation- 
It  was  permitted  in  the  year  1765  j  prohibited  in 
1769?  and  again  allowed  in  1783.  These  varia- 
tions render  the  spirit  of  agriculturists  timid  and 
wavering. 

The  price  of  provisions  is  very  high  in  Spain  *  ; 

and 

*  The  price  of  provisions  has  been  greatly  advanced  within 
a  century.  According  to  Osoho,  who  wrote  in  the  year  168/, 
bread  in  his  time  sold  for  half  a  real  de  xellon,  or  tvi^o  sols  and 
six  deniers  tournois  (one  penny  /^^ths)  the  pound  ;  and  twelve 
ounces  of  beef  or  mutton  alike  cost  half  a  real  dc  vellon,  or 
two  sols  six  deniers  tournois  (one  penny /j:ths).  At  present 
bread  usually  sells  at  seven  (piartih,  or  four  sols  tournois  (two- 
pence) the  pound  ;  and  beef,  as  well  as  mutton,  fourteen  and 
fifteen  (piarfils,  that  is,  eight  or  nine  sous  tournois  (fourj->ence 
or  fourpence  halfpenny)  the  pound.    This  rise  may  have  been 

owing 
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and  the  wages  of  labourers  must  be  very  consider- 
able ;   for  if  only  moderate,  ihey  are  not  sufficient 
for  them  to  procure  the  necessaries  of  life.     Pro- 
visions, though  very  dear,  are  yet  but  of  small 
value    to    the   farmers.      The    produce    of  the 
soil,    exclusive  of  the   expences  of  culture  and 
carriage,  are  charged  with  various  im.posts,  tolls, 
and  taxes,  which  the  local   magistrates  lay  upon 
them,    according    to    the    price  for  which  they 
are  supposed   to   sell.     They  pay   also  in  some 
provinces,  as  in  Catalonia  and  the  kingdom  of  Va- 
lencia, considerable  dues  to  the  manorial  lords. 
All  these  circumstances  form  additional  discou- 
ragement to  improvements  in  agriculture. 

That  great  proprietors  are  injurious  to  the  caus« 
has  already  been  observed. 

In  a  word,  regarding  as  we  do,  in  a  general 
point  of  view,  the  vmta  as  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful causes  which  impede  agricultural  improvements- 
we  shall  treat  of  it  particularly  here. 

Sheep  and  Wool, 

Spain  appears  always  to  have  been  a  country 
abounding  with  flocks,  and  that  it  produced  the 
finest  wool  may  have  been  owing  to  its  pastures 
being  peculiarly  adapted  for  sheep  ;  or,  which  is 

owing  to  the  increase  of  wealth  in  Europe,  and  has  been  only 
correlative  with  that  of  other  countries. 

more 
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more  probable,  because  the  climate  is  favourable 
to  a  tenuity  of  staple.  The  wools  of  Betica  *  and 
Cantabria  were  in  high  esteem  at  Rome,  for  their 
fineness,  length  of  fibre,  and  colour.  The  one. 
Martial  observes,  was  the  colour  of  a  young 
maiden's  hair,  and  the  other  of  a  darker  hue. 
The  care  of  flocks  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite 
occupation  among  the  Goths,  who  preferred  this 
kind  of  labour  to  the  culture  of  the  soil.  The 
Moors  did  not  set  an  equal  value  upon  sheep,  and 
the  breed  degenerated  towards  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  It  was  again  improved  and  re- 
stored by  a  circumstance  not  generally  known,  and 
to  which  is  attributed  the  superiority  of  Spanish 
wool.  In  the  year  1394,  when  the  hereditary 
prince  of  Castile,  son  of  king  Henry  the  Third, 
married  Catherine,  the  daughter  of  the  duke  of 
Lancaster,  that  princess  brought  with  her  from 
England  a  numerous  flock  of  peculiarly  fine  sheep. 
Those  animala  so  throve  in  the  climate  of  Castile, 
that  they  speedily  formed  one  of  the  most  consi- 
derable branches  of  commerce  j  the  manufacture  of 
cloth  flourished  in  proportion  ;  and  so  rapidly,  that 
in  the  year  1419,  the  deputation  of  the  kingdom 
requested  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  foreign 
cloth,  lest  it  might  injure  the  use  of  the  national 
fabrics. 

Two  kinds  of  these  sheep  are  distinguished  in 

*  Martialis  Epigrammatum,  lib.  1,  E.  xcvii. 
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Spain.  One  travel  throughout  the  year,  and  the 
others  remain  at  home.  The  latter  always  abide 
in  the  fields,  and  by  night  are  penned  in  the 
ïheepfolds.  The  first  receive  the  appellation  of 
Merinos,  or  transhumantes.  The  second  belong- 
ing to  Catalonia,  Aragon,  Biscay,  the  kingdoms 
of  Valencia,  Murcia,  and  Andalusia,  never  travel; 
while  those  of  the  Castiles,  the  kingdom  of 
Leon,  and  Estramadura,  are  constantly  on  foot. 
The  number  of  stationary  sheep  may  be  reckoned, 
at  eight  millions,  and  of  migratory  at  about  five 
millions.  The  last  will  be  described  under  the 
article  JSIesta, 

The  different  provinces  of  Spain  have  their  pe- 
culiar flocks,  the  numbers  of  which  considerably 
vary,  but  the  resulting  advantages  are  not  the 
same.  The  stationary  sheep  remain  throughout 
the  year  upon  the  lands  of  their  owners,  which, 
by  manuring,  they  contribute  to  fertilize.  In  this 
case  the  proprietors  reap  a  double  advantage — the 
produce  in  wool,  and  the  increased  fecundity  of 
their  farms.  The  migratory  flocks  never  remain 
upon  the  lands  of  their  ovv'ners  ;  during  summer 
they  range  upon  the  mountains,  and  in  winter 
upon  che  plains,  or  valleys,  where  they  are  re-as- 
sembled. The  benefit  the  owners  derive  from 
these,  is  little  more  than  the  profit  of  the  wool. 
Hence  it  arises  that  in  those  provinces  where  the 
sheep  are  stationary  the  lands  are  more  strength- 
ened and  enriched  than  in  the  others,  the  soil  is 

more 
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more  consistent,  and  better  prepared  to  develope  a 
vigorous  and  flourishing  vegetation.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  those  provinces  where  the  sheep  are  mi- 
gratory, the  lands  are  jejune  and  sterile,  the  soil 
less  tenacious,  more  friable,  and  consequently 
less  productive.  Although  the  flocks  of  Catalonia 
cannot  well  be  increased,  yet  they  do  not  produce 
annually  more  than  thirty  thousand  quintals  *  of 
wool.  In  some  parts  of  this  province  the  sheep 
feed  upon  the  adjacent  mountains  during  the  sum- 
mer months. 

The  kingdom  of  Valencia  contains  fewer  flocks 
than  the  province  of  Catalonia.  These  furnish 
annually  about  twenty  thousand  quintals  of  wool. 
It  must,  however,  be  recollected  that  this  province 
is  much  smaller  than  that;  in  proportion  to  ex- 
tent, therefore,  the  flocks  may  be  as  numerous 
as  those  of  Catalonia,  and  it  is  capable  of  sup- 
porting a  still  larger  number. 

The  kingdom  of  Murcia  has  very  few  flocks  ; 
they  are  found  on  the  farms  situate  in  the  valleys, 
and  at  the  bases  of  the  mountains  :  Huerta  con- 
tains scarcely  any. 

The  four  kingdoms  of  Andalusia  possess  nu- 
merous flocks. 

Estramadura  is  a  province  abounding  most  with 
flocks,  if  all  are  taken  into  the  account,  which 
annually  winter  there.     But  most  of  those  consist 

*  A  quintal  is  one  hundred  French  pounds  weight.  The 
French  pound  in  grains  is  to  the  English  as  7501  to  70OO. 

of 
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of  migratory  sheep,  which  belong  to  other  pro- 
vinces,  and  pass  the  summer  months  upon  the  dis- 
tant mountains.  This  province,  properly  speaking, 
does  not  possess  a  sufficient  number  for  manuring 
its  lands. 

In  the  two  Castiles  and  the  kingdom  of  Leon 
there  are  numerous  sheep,  but  the  flocks  are  mi- 
gratory, which,  as  they  never  remain  upon  the 
lands  belonging  to  these  provinces,  contribute 
nothing  to  their  fertility. 

Every  farmer  in  Galicia  keeps  a  quantity  of 
sheep  proportionate  to  the  extent  of  land  he  cul- 
tivates. The  flocks  of  the  Asturias  are  also  nearly 
in  proportion  to  the  lands  capable  of  cultivation 
in  that  province. 

Biscay  and  Navarre  have  their  peculiar  flocks, 
which  are  stationary,  and  consequently  tend  to 
the  amelioration  of  the  soil. 

The  number  of  sheep  in  Aragon  is  small,  when 
compared  with  the  extent  of  the  province.  They 
are  distributed  -  in  different  districts,  chiefly  in 
those  of  Benavarra,  Albarraz'm,  Bekhiîa,  Carineîia, 
and  Saragosa  ;  the  greatest  proportion  is  in  Jaca 
and  C'mco-Villas.  The  whole  of  them  do  not  an- 
nually produce  more  than  twent^^-four  thousand 
quintals  of  wool. 

The  time  and  mode  of  shearing  the  sheep,  and 
the  kinds  of  wool  they  bear,  will  be  described  in 
«he  account  of  the  Mesta. 

The  quantity  of  wool  annually  produced  by 
VOL.  IV.  E  the 
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the  collective  flocks  of  Spain  is  about  five  hundred 
thousand  quintals,  one  half  of  coarse  or  common 
wool,  and  the  other  half  fine  wool  j  a  moiety  of 
the  latter  is  the  produce  of  the  migratory  sheep. 

The  wools  of  Spain  are  in  general  excellent, 
being  principally  long  and  fine  in  the  staple,  and 
soft  and  silky  to  the  touch;  but  that  borne  by  the 
migratory  flocks  obtains  the  pre-eminence.  Yet 
there  are  some  districts  where  the  flocks  are  sta- 
tionary, and  yet  bear  wool  equally  fine  with  that  of 
the  migratory  flocks.  Of  this  description  are  the 
sheep  in  some  parts  of  Estramadura,  and  those 
in  the  environs  of  Segovia,  where  the  flocks  arc 
stationary,  and  in  some  parts  of  Aragon.  Con- 
siderable differences  exist  also  between  districts  of 
the  same  province  j  for  instance,  the  wools  of 
Benasqutty  and  that  of  Partido  d^Albarrazin,  are 
the  most  beautiful  and  fine  ;  and  that  of  the  latter 
surpasses  the  former  district.  In  general,  the 
finest  wools  are  those  of  the  environs  of  Segovia, 
of  the  country  of  Buytrago,  some  leagues  to  the 
eastward  of  that  city  j  those  of  Pedroza  to  the 
north  of  it  ;  and  those  of  ylvila,  Leon,  and  Aragon. 

The  fineness  of  staple,  so  peculiar  to  Spanish 
wools,  has  generally  been  attributed  to  the  custom 
of  making  the  flocks  travel  from  pasture  to  pas- 
ture. But  many  permanent  flocks  in  the  vicinity 
of  Segovia,  in  Aragon,  and  divers  other  parts  of 
Spain,  it  has  been  observed,  bear  wool  equally  fine 
with  the  migratory  sheep.     The  nature  of  the  soil 

and 
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and  the  climate  conduce  more  than  any  other 
causes  to  produce  this  happy  effect.  The  equal 
temperature  v.  hich  the  flocks  constandy  experience 
both  summer  and  winter,  by  their  abiding  during 
the  latter  in  the  southern  plains  and  valleys,  and 
during  the  former  ranging  the  mountains  of  the 
north,  together  with  their  remaining  in  the  open 
air  night  and  day,  have  been  supposed  to  contri- 
bute to  the  amelioration  of  the  fleece.  The  ex- 
periments made  in  France  by  M.  Daubenton,  and 
at  the  institution  of  Rambouillet,  seemed  to  cor- 
roborate this  conjecture.  But  the  result  of  thoiC 
experiments  does  not  amount  to  demonstration  ; 
for  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  observing,  for 
the  three  yenrs  I  have  been  in  possession  of  a  large 
flock  of  Spanish  sheep,  which  I  selected  and  im- 
ported myself,  that  the  quahty  of  the  wool  has 
not  suffered  the  smallest  deterioration  since  their 
abode  in  France  ;  and  the  lambs  they  have  pro* 
duced  have  not  degenerated  in  the  least  degree 
from  the  ewes,  but  equally  preserve  their  sym* 
metry  and  beauty. 

AJesta.    • 

1  he  Mesta^  which,  in  the  general  acceptation 
of  the  term,  signifies  a  mixture  of  two  or  more 
sorts  of  grain,  and  is  equivalent  to  the  English 
word  maslin,  is  the  uniting  the  flocks  belonging 
to  several  different  proprietors  into  one  collective 
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body,  which  does  not  strictly  attach  to  any  coun- 
try, but  travels  backward  and  forward  twice  ia 
the  year,  passing  part  of  it  at  one  place,  and  part 
in  another.  This  collection  is  formed  by  an  asso- 
ciation of  proprietors,  consisting  of  the  nobles, 
persons  in  power,  members  of  rich  monasteries 
and  ecclesiastical  chapters,  who  feed  their  flocks 
on  the  waste  lands,  as  is  done  on  the  commons  in 
England.  These  flocks  they  call  JMerinos^  or 
transhumantes . 

This  custom,  nrst  introduced  by  circumstantial 
necessity,  in  process  of  time  was  converted  into  a 
claim,  which  long  possession  has  now  changed 
into  a  prescriptive  right.  It  rests  at  present  upon 
the  support  of  those  laws  and  ordinances  w-hich 
have  favoured,  protected,  and  perpetuated  the 
usurpation. 

The  origin  of  this  custom  must  be  referred  to 
the  era  in  which  the  great  plague  ravaged  Spain, 
and  destroyed  two-thirds  of  the  population.  1  he 
few  persons  who  survived  that  destructive  scourge 
took  possession  of  the  lands  which  had  been  va- 
cated by  the  death  of  their  former  occupiers. 
These  they  united  with  their  own  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  large  properties  j  but  not  possessing 
sufficient  means  for  the  cultivation  of  such  ex- 
tensive domains,  they  were  obliged  to  convert 
nearly  the  whole  into  pasturage,  and  confine  their 
attention  principally  to  the  care  and  increase  of 
their  flocks.    Hence  has  arisen  the  vast  quantities 
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of  pasture  lands  which  occupy  the  greater  part 
of  Estramadura,  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  and  other 
provinces.  To  this  cause,  among  others,  may  be 
attributed  the  prodigious  quantity  of  uncultivated 
lands  discoverable  through  the  whole  kingdom  ; 
and  hence  so  many  proprietors,  who  possess  ex- 
tensive tracts  of  territory,  yet  have  no  titles  to 
their  estates,  and  are  therefore  denominated Z)«6Vo.r- 

VOCâ/OS. 

The  flocks  which,  when  united,  form  the  M  esta, 
usually  consist  of  about  ten  thousand  sheep  in 
each.  Every  flock  is  conducted  by  an  officer^ 
called  a  ?nayoral,  who  superintends  the  shepherds, 
and  directs  the  route.  It  is  essential  that  he 
should  be  an  active  man,  well  acquainted  with  the 
kinds  of  pasturage,  the  nature  of  sheep,  and  me- 
thods of  treatment.  The  mayoral  is  allowed  a 
horse  and  one  hundred  doublons^  or  fifteen  hundred 
livres  tournois  (thirty  pounds  eight  shillings  ster- 
ling) per  annum.  Placed  under  him  are  fifty 
shepherds,  who  are  divided  into  four  classes. 
The  wages  amount  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  reals, 
or  thirty-seven  livres  ten  sols  (one  pound  eleven 
shillings  and  three-pence)  per  month,  for  the  first 
class  5  one  hundred  reals,  or  twenty-five  livres 
(one  pound  and  eleven-pence)  for  the  second  ; 
sixty  reals,  or  fifteen  livres  (twelve  shillings  and 
ten-pence)  for  the  third  ;  and  forty  reals,  or  ten 
livres  (eight  shillings  and  four-pence)  for  the 
fourth  :  exclusive  of  these  wages,  each  is  allowed 
E  3  -k  daily 
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a  daily  ration  of  bread,  weighing   two  pounds. 
Tliey  receive  individually  twelve   reals    or   three 
livres  (two  shillings  and  sixpence)  for  travelling 
cxpences,  when  they  commence  their  journey  in 
the  month  of  April  or  May;  and  the  like  sum  on 
their   return  in   October.     To  each  shepherd  is 
granted  the  privilege  also  of  keeping  a  few  sheep 
and  goats,  but  the  wool  and  hair  belong  to  the 
proprietor  of  the  flock  ;  he  takes  himself  the  in- 
crease, the  flesh,   and  the  milk;    but  he  cannot 
take  any  part  of  these   away.     The  number  of 
persons  thus  employed  in  the  care  of  the  whole  of 
the  flocks  which  compose  the  Mesta,  are  about 
forty-five  or  fifty  thousand.     The  dogs  are  also 
numerous,  fifty  being  the  allowance  to  each  flock. 

The  number  of  sheep  which  are  thus  made  to 
migrate  has  varied  at  different  periods.  It  very 
much  decreased  during  the  seventeenth  century. 
It  was  again  increased  in  the  eighteenth.  In  the 
sixteenth  the  enumeration  comprised  seven  mil- 
lions. At  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth, 
in  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Third,  they  were  re- 
duced to  two  millions  five  hundred  thousand. 
Ustaria  states  the  number  in  his  time,  about  the 
end  of  the  same  century,  at  four  millions;  they 
amount  at  present  to  near  five. 

The  flocks  are  put  in  motion  the  latter  end  of 
April,  or  beginning  of  May,  leaving  the  plains  of 
Estramaduia,  .\ndalusia,the  kingdom  of  Leon,  and 
Old  and  New  Castile,  where  they  usually  winter; 

they 
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they  repair  to  the  mountains  of  the  two  latter  pro- 
vinces, and  those  of  Biscay,  Navarre,  and  Aragon . 
The  mountainous  districts  most  frequented  by 
these  flocks  in  New  Castile  arc  those  of  Cuenca; 
and  in  Old  Castile,  those  of  Segovia,  Soria,  and 
Buytrago.  The  sheep  while  feeding  on  the  moun- 
tains have  occasionally  administered  to  them  small 
quantities  of  salt  *.  It  is  laid  upon  flat  stones,  to 
which  the  flocks  are  driven,  and  permitted  to  eat 
what  quantity  they  please.  During  the  days  the 
salt  is  administered,  the  sheep  are  not  allowed  to 
depasture  on  a  calcareous  soil,  but  are  moved  to 
argillaceous  lands,  where  they  feed  voraciously. 

At  the  end  of  July  the  ewes  are  put  to  the  rams, 
after  separation  has  been  made  of  those  already 
with  lamb.  Six  or  seven  rams  are  considered 
sufficient  for  one  hundred  ewes. 

In  September  the  sheep  are  ochred,  their  backs 
and  loins  being  rubbed  with  red  ochre,  or  ruddle, 
dissolved  in  water.  This  practice  is  founded  upon 
an  ancient  custom, the  reason  of  which  is  not  clearly 
ascertained.  Some  suppose,  that  the  ochre  uniting 
with  the  oleaginous  matter  of  the  fleece,  forms  a 


*  The  shepherds  are  allowed  twenty-five  quintals,  of  a  hun- 
dred pounds  each,  of  salt  for  every  thousand  sheep. 

The  poids  de  marc  of  France,  equivalent  to  the  pound  avoir- 
<îupois  of  England,  is  in  a  proportion  of  nearly  I5i  to  1-J|;  the 
former  containing  75til  grains  troy,  and  the  latter  "COO  :  the 
quintal  therefore  of  a  hundred  pounds  is  less  than  the  English 
hundredweight. — T. 
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kind  of  varnish,  which  defends  the  animal  from 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  Others  think 
the  ponderosity  of  this  earth  prevents  the  wool 
growing  too  thick  and  long  in  the  staple.  But  the 
more  eligible  opinion  is,  that  the  earth  absorbs  the 
superabundant  perspiration,  which  would  other- 
wise render  the  wool  both  harsh  and  coarse. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  same  month  the  flocks 
recommence  their  march.  Descending  from  the 
mountains,  they  travel  towards  the  warmer  parts 
of  the  country,  and  again  repair  to  the  plains  of 
Leon,  Estramadura,  and  Andalusia.  The  sheep 
are  generally  conducted  to  the  sam.e  pastures  they 
had  grazed  the  preceding  year,  and  where  most  of 
them  had  been  yeaned  :  there  they  are  kept  during 
the  winter. 

Sheep-shearing  commences  the  beginning  of 
May,  and  it  is  performed  v/hile  the  sheep  are  on 
their  summer  journey,  in  large  buildings  called 
Esquikos.  These,  which  are  placed  upon  the  road, 
are  capable  of  containing  forty,  fifty,  and  some 
sixty  thousand  sheep.  They  are  erected  in  va- 
rious places;  but  the  principal  are  in  the  environs 
of  Segovia,  and  the  most  celebrated  is  that  of  Itur' 
viaca.  The  shearing  is  preceded  by  a  pompous 
preparation,  conducted  in  due  form,  and  the  in- 
terval is  considered  a  time  of  feasting  and  recrea- 
tion. One  hundred  and  twenty -five  men  arc 
usually  employed  for  shearing  a  thousand  ewes, 
and  two  hundred  for  a  thousand  wethers.     Each 

sheep 
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sheep  affords  four  kinds  of  wool,  more  or  less  fine 
according  to  the  parts  of  the  animal  whence  it  is 
taken.  The  ewes  produce  the  finest  fleeces,  and 
the  wethers  the  heaviest:  three  wether  fleeces  or- 
dinarily weigh  on  the  average  twenty-five  pounds  ; 
but  it  will  take  five  ewe  tleeces  to  amount  to  the 
same  weight. 

The  journey  which  the  flocks  make  in  their  pe- 
regrinations is  regulated  by  particular  laws,  and 
immemorial  customs.  The  sheep  pass  unmolested 
over  the  pastures,  belonging  to  the  villages,  and 
the  commons  which  lie  in  their  road,  and  have  a 
right  to  feed  on  them.  They  are  not,  however, 
allowed  to  pass  over  cultivated  lands;  but  the  pro- 
prietors of  such  lands  are  obliged  to  leave  for  them 
a  path  ninety  varas,  or  about  forty  toises  *  (eighty- 
four  yards)  in  breadth.  When  they  traverse  the 
commonable  pastures, they  seldom  travel  more  than 
two  leagues  t,  or  five  and  a  half  miles  a  day  ;  but 
tvhen  they  walk  in  close  order  over  the  cultivated 
fields,  often  more  than  six,  or  near  seventeen  miles. 
The  whole  of  their  journey  is  usually  an  extent  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  leagues, 
which  they  perform  in  thirty  or  thirty-five  days. 

*  The  French  toise  consists  of  920,46  lines,  the  English 
yard  of  432  j  40  toises  therefore  contain  84  yards  f^r,  or 
nearly  -]■  of  a  yard. — T. 

f  The  li«ue  terrestre,  or  league,  by  land  in  France  consists 
of  145764  feet,  the  English  mile  of  5  280;  the  English  Icagu» 
by  land  therefore  of  three  miles  exceeds  that  of  France  13/4 
feet,  or  rather  more  than  ^  quarter  of  a  mile. — T. 
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The  price  paid  for  depasturing  the  lands,  where 
they  winter,  is  equally  regulated  by  usage,  and  is 
very  low  ;  but  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  landed 
proprietors  to  make  the  smallest  advance.  The 
Mesta  has  its  peculiar  laws,  which  were  originally 
made  by  the  parties  interested,  the  proprietors  of 
flocks,  and  received  the  sanction  of  several  sove- 
reigns of  Spain,  among  whom  was  Charles  the 
First,  who  approved  and  confirmed  them  in  the 
year  1544.  A  particular  tribunal  also  exists, 
under  the  title  of  "  honrado  consejo  de  la  Mesta^''  or 
the  honourable  council  of  the  Mesta.  This  court,  in 
which  one  of  the  council  at  Castile  presides,  is 
composed  of  four  judges,  denominated  "  Alcaldes 
mayores  eniregadoresj*  each  having  a  fiscal  or  ex- 
chequer, and  an  escheator  or  Alguasil  mayor.  The 
cognizance  of  this  court  superintends  the  preserv- 
ation of  the  privileges  belonging  to  the  Mesta. 
The  judges  levy  upon  the  shepherds  and  their  flocks 
pontage,  parcage,  and  other  tolls;  they  settle  the 
disputes  and  quarrels  among  the  shepherds  ;  direct 
the  route  the  flocks  ought  to  take  in  their  journeys 
to  and  from  the  mountains;  regulate  what  occurs  on 
their  passage;  settle  what  respects  their  pasturage; 
in  a  word,  they  adjust  every  concern  in  which  the 
Mesta  can  be  supposed  interested  in  the  slightest 
degree.  The  proprietors  of  flocks,  and  even  the 
shepherds,  possess,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  power  of 
committiiuuSy  or  commitment,  which  they  very  fre- 
quently abuse.     They  have  the  improper  privilege 

of 
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of  eking  all  kinds  of  persons,  of  whatever  age  or 
condition,  before  the  Mcsta,  under  a  supposition, 
or  pretence,  that  their  altercations,  or  business, 
have  some  connection,  however  distant,  with  the 
jurisdiction  of  its  court. 

The  public  opinion  throughout  Spain  is  decid- 
edly opposed  to  the  Mesta,  against  the  vexatious 
circumstances  to  which  it  continually  gives  rise, 
and  the  constant  obstacles  it  throws  in  the  way  of 
agricultural  improvements.  In  fact,  the  grievances 
arising  from  its  effects  are  numerous  and  severe. 

1.  The  number  of  persons  it  employs  is  very 
great,  forty  or  fifty  thousand;  which  are  so  many 
subjects  lost  to  the  state,  as  to  the  purposes  of 
agricuUure  and  population;  and  this  takes  place 
principally  in  those  provinces  where  the  strength 
requisite  for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  most  de- 

ficient. 

2.  An  immense  extent  of  highly  valuable  land  is 
converted  into  pasturage;  and  produces  compara- 
tively nothing.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  in- 
habitants of  such  places  find  no  emi-loy,  nor 
means  of  providing  for  their  wants:  they  are  re- 
fused  the  necessary  articles  for  the  support  of  life, 
because  the  lands  on  which  they  might  be  grown 
do  not  produce  them. 

3.  The  cultivated  lands,  which  lie  near  the  route 
the  flocks  take  in  their  journeys  to  and  from  the 
mountains,  are  subject  to  continual  trespass,  which 
is  committed  with  impunity;  for  in  vain  do  the 

owners 
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owners  of  those  lands  appeal  against  such  abuses 
and  solicit  indemnity.  The  damages  sustained  on 
these  occasions  is  so  much  greater,  owing  to  the 
seasons  of  the  year  in  which  the  journeyings  of 
the  flocks  are  made.  The  hrst  is  Vv'hen  the  corn  is 
generally  far  advanced  in  its  growth;  and  the  se- 
cond when  the  vines  are  loaded  with,  grapes. 

4.  The  commoîfable  pastures  also,  which  are  in 
the  line  of  the  route,  are  equally  devastated  ;  so 
that  the  flocks  belonging  to  places  in  the  vicinity 
can  scarcely  find  a  bare  subsistence. 

Ô,  The  flocks  v/hich  compose  the  Me-ta  are 
unprofitable  ior  agricultural  purposes;  for  never 
being  folded  upon  the  arable  lands,  they  conse- 
quently contribute  nothing  towards  their  fertiliza- 
tion. 

6.  The  directors  and  shepherds  are  dreaded  in 
every  place  through  which  they  pass  ;  for  they 
exercise  a  most  insufferable  despotism,  the  conse- 
quence of  the  improper  privilege  they  possess  of 
bringing  whoever  they  may  choose  to  insult  be- 
fore the  tribunal  of  the  Mesta;  whose  decisions 
are  almost  invariably  in  favour  of  its  servants. 

These  grievances  have  for  time  immemorial  ex- 
cited the  most  forcible  protestations  against  them  ; 
x\\ç^  general  states  of  the  realm  have  incessantly 
requested  the  suppression  of  the  Mesta,  and  the 
complaints  and  addresses  of  the  people  have  been 
repeatedly  presented  at  the  foot  of  the  throne. 
For  a  long  series  of  years  all  appeals  upon  the  sub- 
ject 
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ject  were  in  vain.  They  at  length,  however,  became 
so  loud  and  pressing,  towards  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  that  the  government  found 
itself  obliged  to  pay  some  attention  to  the  subject. 
A  committee  was  formed  to  make  the  requisite 
inquiry,  whether  it  were  more  eligible  for  public 
utility  to  continue,  or  suppress  the  Mesta?  and, 
providing  the  committee  should  determine  on  the 
former  measure,  what  modifications  might  be  pro- 
per to  adopt  for  its  better  regulation.  The  per- 
sons interested  were  very  powerful,  and  they  made 
sure  of  evading  this  wise  disposition  for  remedy- 
ing the  evils  of  the  Mesta.  The  committee,  though 
permanently  established,  have  done  nothing  these 
thirty  or  forty  years.  Affairs  remain  in  just  the 
same  state,  and,  as  it  too  frequently  happens,  the 
interest  of  a  few  individuals  still  obtains  the  ad- 
vantage over  the  public  good. 

Cattle. 

Few  horned  cattle,  either  oxen  or  cows,  ar« 
reared  in  Catalonia,  Aragon,  Navarre,  Biscay,  or 
Andalusia,  although  the  mountainous  districts  of 
these  provinces  abound  with  excellent  pasturage. 
]\îany  more  are  reared  upon  those  of  New  Cas- 
tile and  Galicia.  The  Asturias,  and  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  Burgos,  in  Old  Castile,  are  the 
two  divisions  of  Ôpain,  where  this  branch  of  rural 
economy  is  most  cultivated.  In  the  latter  num- 
bers 
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bers  of  cows  are  bred,  and  they  constitute  the  prin- 
cipal weahh  of  these  countries,  supplying  the  inha- 
bitants with  plenty  of  good  milk,  which  is  manufac- 
tured into  excellent  cheese  and  butter.  In  these 
provinces  alone  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  latter 
article  might  be  made  to  supply  the  demands  of 
all  Spain,  if  the  people  were  acquainted  with  the 
method  of  curing,  by  salting  and  preserving  it  in 
casks  ;  but  they  are  deficient  in  the  necessary  in- 
dustry for  such  a  concern. 

The  number  of  cows  and  oxen  bred  in  Spain 
is  not  equal  to  the  average  consumption  of  the 
kingdom,  and  consequently  many  are  imported 
from  other  countries,  especially  from  France. 
The  number  of  native  cattle  would  be  still  less 
adequate  to  the  demand,  if  this  kind  of  animals 
were  used  in  husbandry  ;  but  for  such  purposes 
mules  are  generally  preferred. 

Both  mulets  and  mules,  comprehending  the 
males  and  females  of  this  hybrid  breed,  form  an 
important  class  of  animals  in  Spain.  They  per- 
form the  labours  of  tillage,  draw  coaches,  car- 
riages, and  transport  on  their  backs,  from  place 
to  place,  merchandize,  provisions,  and  all  kinds  of 
commodities.  Andalusia  and  the  kingdom  of 
Leon  are  the  two  provinces  where  the  greatest  at- 
tention is  paid  to  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  mules  : 
numbers  come  from  the  latter  province.  Many 
also  are  reared  in  la  Mancha,  between  Chida  Real 
and  Sancta  Cruz,  de  MudcJa  :    the   latter  breed 

is 
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is  esteemed  excellent.  The  number  reared,  how- 
ever, is  not  sufficient  for  the  service  of  the  coun- 
try, and  a  large  importation  is  annually  made 
from  France.  The  preference  generally  given  to 
mules  before  horses  and  oxen  for  domestic  use,  as 
well  as  agricultural  purposes,  in  Spain,  has  encou- 
raged this  branch  of  rural  economy.  In  some 
provinces  of  the  kingdom  they  have  lately  turned 
their  attention  more  particularly,  than  formerly 
was  done,  to  the  proper  breaking  and  training  of 
these  animals,  to  fit  them  for  the  respective  ser- 
vices in  which  they  may  be  subsequently  em- 
ployed. 

Horses. 

The  Spanish  horses  have  a  high  reputation, 
which  they  owe  to  the  Arabs,  who  greatly  im- 
proved  the  breed.  The  finest,  at  the  present  pe- 
riod, are  those  bred  in  the  part  of  the  country 
where  that  people  long  resided,  the  province  of 
Andalusia. 

Horses  are  reared  in  all  the  provinces  of  Spain  j 
but  the  Asturias  and  Andalusia  are  the  two  coun- 
tries where  the  people  more  particularly  and  ex- 
tensively apply  to  this  branch  of  economy. 

The  strongest  horses  are  bred  in  the  Asturias  ; 
the  most  beautiful  in  Andalus"a.  The  latter  are 
generally  of  a  low  stature,  but  compactly  made, 
well-proportioned,  and  very  elegant  figures  j  they 
carry  their  heads  remarkably  well,  show  a  bold 

forehand, 
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forehand,  are  full  of  fire  and  vivacity,  but  feeble 
in  the  joints,  and  unable  to  sustain  long  or  vio- 
lent fatigue.  They  possess  some  sv/iftness  and 
gait  ;  but  they  are  horses  better  calcuated  for 
parade  than  service. 

The  breed  of  Spanish  horses  was  so  famous  in 
the  time  of  the  Romans  *,  that  they  were  believed 
to  be  the  offspring  of  the  winds.  Opinions  were  di- 
vided respecting  which  of  the  provinces  had  the 
fairest  claim  to  preference.  Pliny  praised  the 
horses  of  the  Asturias  and  Galicia  ;  Martial  pre- 
ferred those  of  his  own  country,  Bilbilis,  the  pre- 
sent Calatayiid,  in  Aragon  j  Justin  admired  those 
of  Galicia  and  Lusitania,  on  account  of  their  light- 
ness and  agility. 

The  most  beautiful  horses  are  those  of  Andalu- 
sia :  but  those  in  the  hiehest  estimation  are  bred 
in  the  environs  of  Arcos,  of  Xeres  de  Frontera,  of 
Ecija,  and  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Cor- 
dova. The  stud  at  Cordova  is  finer,  better  sup- 
ported and  conducted  than  any  in  Andalusia.  It 
contains  six  hundred  animals  of  all  ages,  among^ 
which  are  twenty  stallions  :  these  are  royal  pro- 
perty.    And  the  king  has  recently  established  an- 

*  "  Circa  Olysipponem  et  Tagum  equus  favonio  stante  ob* 

Tersus  animalem  concipere  spiritum,  idque  partuni  fieri  et  gig* 

ni."    Plinius,  lib.VIII.  c. 67-  Varro,  lib.II.  deReRustica,  c.7. 

Virgil,  when  speaking  of  the  Andakisian  horses,  observée, 

"  Ore  omnes  vergae  in  zephyruna  stant  rupibus  altis." 

Ceorg.  lib.  III.  v.  273. 
Other 
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Other  stud  in  the  vicinity  of  Aranjuez.  This  is  one 
of  those  nurseries  where  the  Spanish  horses  perpe- 
tuate their  ancient  and  original  symmetry.  In  this 
latter  are  reckoned  twenty  stallions  and  four  hun- 
dred mares.  The  Prince  of  Peace  also  maintains 
here  one  hundred  and  fifty  mares  and  eighteen 
stallions  on  his  own  account. 

It  is  in  contemplation  to  try  the  experiment  of 
crossing  the  breeds,  and  one  hundred  beautiful 
mares  have  recently  been  brought  to  these  two 
studs  from  Normandy  for  the  express  purpose. 

At  all  periods  the  preservation  and  increase  of 
a  race  of  excellent  horses  has  been  carefully  at- 
tended to  in  Spain.  The  mixture  of  foreign  breeds 
has  always  been  obstructed,  and  every  precaution 
used  to  prevent  the  diminution  of  the  native  breed. 
The  importation  of  foreign  horses  is  absolutely  pro- 
hibited ;  and  if  sometimes  partial  permission  is 
granted,  it  is  subjected  to  so  many  burthensome 
and  expensive  forms,  that  they  operate  as  a  strong 
discouragement  to  such  as  might  be  desirous  of 
attempting  their  introduction.  The  exportation 
of  Spanish  horses  is  still  more  strictly  prohibited, 
and  those  who  may  be  found  guilty  of  its  infringe- 
ment are  subject  to  the  severest  penalties.  An 
order  expressly  from  the  king  is  necessary  to  em- 
power a  person  to  export  a  single  Spanish  horse. 
Yet,  though  the  laws  are  thus  rigorous,  perpetual 
frauds  are  committed.  The  desire  and  pursuit  of 
wealth  will  discover  a  thousand  ways  to  elude  the 

VOL.  IV.  F  vigilance 
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vigilance  and  caution  of  the  wisest  and  most  com- 
prehensive statutes. 

A  committee,  established  in  the  year  1659  by 
king  Philip  the  Fourth,  is  to  the  present  day  en- 
trusted with  powers  to  guarantee  the  preser- 
vation and  increase  of  a  valuable  breed  of  horses  ; 
more  particularly  in  Andalusia  and  Estramadura. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  precautions,  the  breed 
of  horses  has  much  degenerated,  and  the  num- 
ber of  good  horses  is  daily  decreasing  in  Spain. 
The  preference  given  to  mules  for  domestic  and 
agricultural  purposes  furnishes  a  ready  market  for 
the  sale  of  them  ;  in  consequence  of  which  more 
pointed  attention  is  paid  to  their  breeding  and 
training  than  to  those  of  horses,  the  demand  for 
which  is  not  so  great.  The  insurmountable  ob- 
stacles which  are  exposed  to  the  exportation  of  the 
latter  blasts  the  hopes  which  otherwise  might  be 
cherished  of  disposing  of  the  colts  in  a  foreign 
country,  so  that  scarcely  one  is  reared  at  the  pre- 
sent period  ;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  a 
single  remount,  or  even  an  augmentation  of  the 
cavalry,  is  impossible. 

It  is  further  demonstrated,  that  a  mare,  when 
covered  by  an  ass,  is  less  prolific  than  when  she 
is  covered  by  a  horse.  And  as  these  copulations 
between  the  different  species  are  frequent,  the  in- 
convenience resulting  is,  the  daily  diminution  of 
the  breed  of  horses. 

These  disadvantages  were  not  unknown  in  the 

reign 
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reign  of  Philip  the  Second.  That  monarch  pro- 
hibited the  use  of  mules  in  drawing  coaches  ;  but 
the  law  was  never  properly  executed,  and  its 
operation  amounts  to  nothing  in  the  present  time. 

Pasturage  for  the  support  of  all  kinds  of  ani- 
mals is  very  general  throughout  Spain.  The  Py- 
renees, the  mountains  which  separate  Catalonia, 
Aragon,  and  Navarre  from  France,  are  covered 
with  them.  A  considerable  number  of  the  colla- 
teral ranges  of  these  mountains,  which  ramify  and 
extend  into  the  interior  of  those  provinces,  equally 
abound  with  excellent  pastures.  Nor  is  the  moun- 
tainous part  of  Biscay  less  productive  of  grass. 
The  mountain  of  Gorveya  particularly  terminates 
in  a  vast  plain  of  excellent  pasture.  The  moun- 
tains of  the  Asturias,  Galicia,  and  Andalusia  ; 
these,  together  with  the  plains  of  Estramadura, 
almost  wholly  consist  of  pasturage.  In  New  Cas- 
tile, the  mountains  of  Cuenca,  the  vale  of  Tortue-^ 
ra,  the  environs  of  Requena,  numerous  valleys, 
and  small  plains  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Tagus, 
of  Xarama,  Guadarrama,  Cabriel,  Jucas,  and 
Alberche,  abound  in  rich  pastures.  Pasture-land 
of  extreme  fertility,  and  four  leagues,  or  eleven 
miles,  in  extent,  lies  near  VillaMeyor^  between 
Aranjuez  and  Toledo;  and  the  territory  of  Vellon 
for  several  leagues  from  Madrid,  is  covered  with 
beautiful  and  rich  meadows,  finely  interspersed 
with  a  diversity  of  trees.  The  best  grasses  are 
found  generally  prevalent  in  Old  Castile,  and  the 

^  2  raoun- 
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mountains  of  Burgos  are  clothed  with  the  richest 
herbage.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  Spain  is  capable 
of  rearing  an  immense  number  of  all  kinds  of  cattle 
and  animals. 

But,  on  the  contrary,  meadows  are  very  rare, 
and  hay  is  seldom  used  as  fodder,  either  for  horses, 
asses,  or  mules  ;  they  are  generally  fed  with 
straw,  which  is  given  whole  in  some  provinces, 
and  chopped  in  others.  Oats  are  seldom  used  as 
provender  ;  barley,  under  the  name  of  cevada^ 
being  substituted  in  its  stead-  In  some  parts,  es- 
pecially in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  carob-beansy 
the  fruit  of  the  carob-tree  ;  they  are  also  mixed 
with  bran,  and  very  generally  used  in  Cataloniao 


Plantations, 

Nearly  all  the  maritime  provinces  of  Spain 
abound  with  wood  ;  Biscay,  Catalonia,  the  king- 
dom of  Valencia,  Murcia,  and  Andalusia,  are  co- 
vered with  trees  of  various  kinds,  particularly 
fruit-trees  ;  these  they  cultivate  with  care,  and 
propagate  them  through  all  the  districts  of  those 
provinces.  But  trees  are  as  rare  in  the  provinces 
of  the  interior  as  they  are  frequent  in  the  mari- 
time. The  two  Castiles,  the  kingdom  of  Leon, 
La  Mancha,  and  Estramadura,  are  almost  entirely 
destitute  of  wood  ;  Old  Castile  has  by  far  the 
least  of  any. 

The 
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The  government  has  frequently  adverted  to  this 
subject,  and  issued  very  proper  statutes  and  regu- 
lations for  the  encouragement  of  planting,  and 
the  preservation  of  plantations  ;  but  these  orders 
and  restrictions  have  almost  uniformly  been  eluded. 
Inveterate  prejudices  have  defeated  the  views  both 
of  public  good  and  private  utility*. 

In  Old  Castile  these  prejudices  appear  most 
numerous,  and  strongly  rooted.  In  this  province 
trees  are  considered  as  favouring  the  multiplica- 
tion of  birds,  by  the  shelter  and  cover  they  af- 
ford ;  and  consequently  to  increase  the  ravages 
usually  made  upon  the  corn,  vines,  olives,  and 
other  fruits,  by  different  species  of  the  feathered 
tribes.  Ihere  exists  also  a  confirmed  opinion, 
that  lands  which  do  not  produce  both  elms  and 
poplars  are  totally  unfit  for  the  growth  of  other 
trees.  Upon  this  opinion  all  attempts  at  planting 
other  kinds,  where  those  do  not  naturally  grow, 
is  abandoned  as  perfectly  chimerical.  A  similar 
absurd  idea  prevails  in  some  provinces  of  France, 
as,  for  example,  in  Beauce,  and  in  part  of  So- 
logne., 

*  A  custom,  not  founded  upon  any  statute,  but  which  has 
the  force  of  a  law,  prohibits  the  enclosure  of  estates  through  a 
large  portion  of  Spain.  This  forms  a  great  obstacle  to  plant- 
ing. Few  proprietors  will  be  disposed  to  incur  the  trouble 
and  risk  the  expense  of  making  plantations,  in  places 
where  they  cannot  prevent  the  incursions  and  devastations 
occasioned  by  persons  trespassing,  and  the  brouzing  of  cattle. 

F  3  The 
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The  general  objection  is  the  dryness  of  the  soil, 
which  is  considered  unfavourable  to  the  increase 
and  growth  of  trees  ;  but  many  parts,  remarkable 
for  their  aridity,  abound  with  luxuriant  trees; 
whence  it  is  a  fair  conclusion,  that  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  increase  them  in  other  places,  sub- 
ject to  similar  inconvenience.  The  environs  of 
Madrid  arc  perhaps  the  driest  and  the  most  denu- 
dated  of  trees  of  any  part  of  Spain  ;  yet  this  very 
district  formerly  was  covered  with  dense  woods. 
If,  therefore,  they  once  existed,  where  is  the  im- 
possibility of  renewing  them  in  the  present  pe- 
riod ?  The  plantations  already  made  have  suc- 
ceeded very  well  ;  for  instance,  all  the  public 
walks  in  the  vicinity  of  Madrid,  as  well  as  the 
promenades  within  the  city,  the  avenues  leading 
from  the  different  royal  palaces,  and  particularly 
those  which  environ  the  country  house  of  the 
duke  of  Alba,  situated  upon  the  Promenade  de 
Florida. 

Indeed  the  soil  is  not  too  dry  in  scarcely  any 
part  of  Spain,  but  through  want  of  proper  atten- 
tion and  industry.  The  rivers  are  numerous  ;  and, 
in  many  instances,  their  waters  might  be  conveyed 
to  the  lands  situated  in  the  very  interior  ;  but  in 
few  places  does  there  exist  sufficient  science  or 
prudence  to  profit  by  these  natural  advantages. 

The  objection  arising  from  aridity  applies  less  to 
OldCastile^  which  is  the  province  most  bare  of 

wood. 
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wood,  than  to  any  other  ;  for  the  soil  of  this  dis- 
trict is  in  general  moister  than  any,  as  was  ob- 
served in  speaking  of  the  grain  it  produced. 

The  injudicious  method  of  planting  in  several 
provinces  is  baneful  to  the  success  of  the  new 
plantations.  The  young  trees  are  frequently 
brought  from  very  distant  woods  or  nurseries, 
where  they  are  taken  up  without  the  requisite  pre» 
caution  ;  little  attention  is  paid  in  the  carriagCj, 
and,  if  they  do  not  die  under  these  operations, 
they  frequently  do  in  a  short  time  after  they  are 
transplanted.  Thus  the  new  plantations  do  not 
thrive,  and  the  nurseries  whence  they  were 
taken  proportionably  decrease.  The  trees  arc 
seldom  watered  after  they  have  been  transplant- 
ed, and  so  quickly  perish  for  want  of  mois- 
ture ;  the  effects  of  which  are  very  powerful  and 
rapid  in  a  warm  climate.  In  some  instances  the 
young  plants  are  taken  from  woods,  situated  on. 
the  margin  of  rivers  ;  and  thus  the  power  which 
contributed  to  resist  the  ravages  of  floods  is  greatly 
diminished  ;  and  this  is  no  small  evil  in  a  country 
where  many  of  the  rivers  at  times  become  impe- 
tuous and  desolating  torrents.  These  impercep» 
tibly  undermine  the  lands  in  the  vicinity,  deraci- 
nate the  trees  adjacent,  carry  away  a  portion  of 
the  land  designed  for  cultivation,  and  frequently 
inundate  the  neighbouring  country* 

Let  us  now  take  a  brief  survey  of  the  planta- 
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tîons  in  the  respective  provinces  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy. 


Catalonia. — Catalonia  is  exceedingly  rich  in  plantations. 
The  mountainous  districts  of  this  province  are  in  a  great  mea- 
sure covered  with  beech^  pines,  holm,  or  evergreen  oaks, 
robles,  or  cork-trees.  At  the  foot  of  these  mountains,  in  va- 
rious directions,  grow  numerous  hazle-nut  and  chesnut-trees, 
both  on  the  sides  of  the  hills  as  well  as  in  the  valleys.  The 
plains  abound  with  olive-trees.  Mulberry-trees  are  compara- 
tively neglected  in  this  district,  but  almost  all  other  kinds 
of  fruit-trees  increase,  and  flourish  to  an  astonishing  extent  3 
almonds,  walnuts,  oranges,  lemons,  figs,  plums,  pears,  apples, 
walnuts,  cherries,  apricots,  and  peaches,  are  every  where 
abundant.  Elm  and  willow  trees  fringe  the  margins  of  the 
rivers  in  Catalonia  j  the  inhabitants  are  pointed  in  their  atten- 
tion to  the  increase  of  plantations,  and  equally  careful  in  their 
preservation. 

Aragon.  Plantations  in  this  province  have  been  too  ge- 
nerally neglected.  Scarcely  any  district  can  be  mentioned  in 
this  province  where  trees  form  an  object  of  particular  cul- 
ture. But  within  a  few  years  past  they  have  been  exceedingly 
multiplied. 

Within  a  very  short  space  of  time  more  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  trees  have  been  planted  ;  and  this  prac- 
tice is  continued  with  unabated  zeal  and  unremitting  activity. 
The  ardour  with  which  planting  is  now  pursued  is  attributable 
to  the  well-directed  exertions  of  the  patriotic  society  establish- 
ed at  Saragossa.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  tracts  of 
considerable  extent  are  totally  destitute  of  wood,  and  the  tra- 
veller may  go  miles  without  seeing  a  single  tree  :  scarcely  any 
are  found  even  in  the  environs  of  the  villages.  Fruit-trees  are 
confined  to  particular  districts,  viz.  Alcaniz,  Albarrazin,  Cas' 
pa,  Albalata,  Arzobispo,  Maello,  Frcmcda,  Daroca,  Calatayud, 
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AlmuTÙa,  Calaceyta,  Ijar,  and  Caîanda;  in  these  they  are 
numerous,  and  produce  abundance  of  excellent  fruit;  butin 
other  parts  of  the  province  scarcely  the  smallest  sprinkling  is 
to  be  seen  ;  not  even  almond-trees  are  found  in  any  part  of  it, 
except  in  lepartido  de  Huesca,  although  the  soil  of  Aragoa 
is  congenial  to  the  culture  of  that  fruit.  Nor  are  mulberry- 
trees  more  general  ;  but  the  cultivation  of  them  has  begun  to 
revive  under  the  happy  influence  of  the  society  at  Saragossa  ; 
the  same  remark  will  equally  apply  to  the  cultivation  of  olives. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  mountains  are  covered  with  pines, 
evergreen  oaks,  cork,  ash,  and  Spanish  cedar  trees. 

Navarre. — Navarre  contains  few  sorts  of  tree.?  which  re- 
quire  constant  and  careful  culture  ;  but  the  mountamous  dis- 
tricts are  clothed  with  oak  and  pine:  and  multitudes  of  beech, 
with  wild  pear-trees,  grow  in  the  vicinity  of  Zuhiar. 

Biscay.— Biscai/,  J  lava  and  Guipuzcoa  are  mountainous 
countries,  once  abounding  with  dense  woods  and  impenetrable 
forests.  Greater  part  of  these  have  been  destroyed  by  the  per- 
petual consumption  of  the  numerous  forges  and  iron-works. 
Much  wood,  however,  yet  remains  in  this  part  of  Spain,  and 
the  mountains  of  Biscay  in  particular  still  exhibit  extensive 
forests.  The  cultivation  of  trees  is  particularly  attended  to^ 
and  more  are  found  in  this  than  any  province  in  the  king- 
dom. 

The  mountainous  part  of  Guipuzcoa  is  beautifully  clothed 
with  wood,  and  tlie  hills  are  covered  with  evergreen  oaks, 
hard  oaks,  chesnuts,  hazle-nuts,  and  various  kinds  of  fruit- 
trees,  particularly  apples,  and  a  great  variety  of  shrubs. 
Orchards  are  abundant  in  the  cultivated  parts,  where  also  the 
oaks  are  carefully  lopped,  that  they  may  throw  out  more  nu- 
merous  branches  to  furnish  cordwood^  which  is  made  into 
charcoal  for  the  supply  of  the  forges  :  the  cuttings  for  this 
purpose  are  made  every  eight  or  ten  years.  The  mountains  of 
Biscay,  if  a  few  cultivated  parts  of  some,  and  the  elevated 
summits  of  others,  be  excepted,  are  almost  wholly  planted 
with  timber-trees,  coppice-wood,  or  shrubs  ;  here  are  ever- 
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green  <5aks,  white  oaks  and  arbutuses.*  Those  parts  of  the 
country  which  have  few  woods  and  the  soil  shallow,  are  co- 
vered with  groupes  of  linden  trees,  and  a  species  of  heath 
having  myrtle-shaped  leaves  j  while  the  heights  and  lands 
which  have  scarcely  any  depth  of  soil  are  decorated  with  a  va- 
riety of  heaths,  and  humbler  plants.  The  sides  of  the  hills 
and  the  valleys  abound  with  grafted  chesnut-trees,  and  numer- 
ous varieties  of  apple-trees.  The  apples  of  Durango  are  parti- 
cularly esteemed.  Upon  the  Gorveya  mountain,  a  goos- 
berry  f  or  blackthorn  tree  is  found,  the  leaves  of  which  have 
the  scent  of  pepper  |,  and  grows  in  no  other  part  of  Spain. 
The  more  level  parts  of  Biscay  are  well  clothed  with  fructi- 
ferous trees,  the  fruits  of  which  are  delicious;  among  many 
others  may  be  enumerated  figs,  cherries,  walnuts,  peaches 
and  pears;  the  paries, a  variety  of  the  peach,  the  fruit  of  which 
does  not  cleave  to  the  stone,  is  of  a  most  delicious  flavour > 
the  best  are  those  which  grow  at  Godejaeta  ;  four  varieties  of 
luscious  pears  are  in  high  esteem,  the  good  christian,  the  deanry, 
the  bury,  and  the  bergamotte. 

Most  of  the  oaks  and  other  large  timber  trees  growing  on 
the  mountains  of  Biscay  are  generally  covered  with  variotis 
species  of  agaric. 

The  Asturias.— The  mountains  of  the  Asturias  abound 
with  a  great  diversity  of  trees,  among  which  are  many  kinds 
of  fruit  trees  ;  such  as  walnuts,  chesnuts,  and  especially  ap- 
ples, which  are  very  plentiful,  and  a  quantity  of  cyder  is 
made  in  this  province. 

L£ON. — The  mountains  of  the  hingdom  of  Leon  are  clothed 
with  trees  of  different  species,  but  principally  with  evergreen 
oaks;  yet  the  plains  and  valleys  are  almost  in  a  state  of  abso- 
lute denudation  ;  a  few  fruit  trees  exist  in  some  of  the  more 
fertile  valleys. 

*  This  is  a  large  species  of  arbutus,  the  A.  laurifolia  of  Linnaeus,  which 
the  Biscayans  term  bnrto. 
•f  Ribes  oxyacanthus  of  Linnsus,— T. 
\  This  in  French  is  called  cassis, 
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EsTRAM  ADURA.-~The  greater  part  of  Estramadura  is  con- 
verted into  pasturage,  consequently  is  barren  in  woods.  Few  are 
found  in  the  cultivated  parts  of  tliis  province;  some  mulberry, 
olive,  and  other  fruit  trees,  are  seen  thinly  scattered  about, 
and  clusters  of  elms,  poplars,  and  willows  grow  along  the 
banks  of  its  rivers.  Some  places  are  distinguished  by  this 
kind  of  cultivation,  and  a  greater  or  less  variety  of  trees  are 
observable  of  different  species  in  the  following  parts;  num- 
bers of  olives  at  Banos,  a  good  many  fruit-bearing  trees  he- 
tween  Montijo  znà  la  Puebla  dd  Calzada',  the  districts  of  Ta- 
lavera  ia  Vieja,  of  l«,s  Brosas,  of  Arrogyo  del  Puerto,  of 
Ervas,  of  Banos,  of  Bcjar,  and  the  vale  of  Plasencia,  comprise 
numerous  plantations  of  evergreen  oaks,  chesnuts,  and  other 
kinds  of  trees.  Of  these  districts  Vega  de  Plasencia  has  the 
advantage,  both  with  respect  to  the  number  and  variety  of  its 
plantations  ;  which  consist  of  evergreen  oaks,  chesnuts,  mul- 
berries, olives,  and  other  fruit-trees  in  abundance.  Some  few 
of  the  mountains  in  this  province  are  entirely  covered  with 
trees,  especially  the  one  named  Guadalupe.  -  Still,  however, 
tlie  quantity  of  trees  will  be  found  very  small,  compared  with 
the  extent  of  country  this  province  includes, 

Andalusia. — Andalusia  is  not  equally  abundant  in  plant- 
ations throughout.  It  contains  various  kinds  of  trees,  more 
especially  of  the  fruitbearing  sort,  which  are  exceedingly  nu- 
merous. La  Vega,  or  the  plain  of  Granada,  for  instance,  is 
covered  with  them.  Here  also  are  woods  of  ash,  elm,  and 
white  poplars,  for  one  league  and  a  half,  more  than  four  miles, 
long,  and  half  a  league,  near  a  mile  and  a  half,  broad.  The 
environs  of  Ronda  in  the  kingdom  of  Seville  abound  with 
fruit-trees,  which  supply  the  city  of  Cadiz  with  every  variety 
of  choice  fruit.  Equally  plenty  are  they  at  Puerto  de  Santa 
Maria,  at  Xeres  de  la  Fruntera,  at  Arcos,  at  Uheda,  at  Anduxa, 
at  Malaga,  in  the  valleys  bordering  on  Almeria,  and  those  in 
the  vicinity  of  Cordova.  Other  parts  again  are  totally  bare  of 
trees  ;  for  example  in  the  kingdom  of  Seville,  the  plain  which 
leads  to  the  city  of  that  name  from  Cantillana,  an  extent  of  five 
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leagues,  near  thirteen  miles,  presents  nothing  except  here  and 
there  a  sprinkhng  of  miserable  olive  trees. 

Many  of  the  mountains  of  this  province  are  well  wooded. 
Upon  those  which  separate  the  kingdom  of  Cordova  from  that 
of  Granada  are  numerous  lentisks,  cistuses,  and  evergreen 
oaks}  on  those  of  the  kingdom  of  Jaen,  evergreen  oaksj 
Sierra  Vermeja  is  clothed  with  firs  and  yews  ;  the  cork  trees, 
quercus  svber,  the  bark  of  which  furnishes  the  useful  substance 
cork,  are  also  very  plentiful  upon  these  mountains,  especially 
upon  the  Sierra  Vermeja;  a  space  of  flinty  ground  of  two 
mile»  and  three  quarters  in  extent  near  the  hamlet  of  Rcal- 
Monasferia,  in  the  kingdom  of  Seville,  is  covered  with  cork 
trees;  and  three  leagues,  about  eight  miles  and  a  quarter,  from 
the  same  hamlet,  in  the  environs  of  Cullero,  are  large  wood» 
of  them.  Many  of  these  trees  grow  to  a  prodigious  size; 
some  even  measure  five  feet  in  diameter.  There  are  also  in 
the  districts  of  Fcrnan  Nunez,  and  Bujulanca  in  the  kingdoni 
0Ï  Cordova,  whole  forests  of  ilexes,  qiiercvs  ilex,  and  kermes- 
bearing  oaks,  quercus  coccifera  of  Linnaeus. 

MuRClA. — Hucrta  in  Murcia  abounds  with  an  immense 
number  of  different  kinds  of  trees,  especially  mulberry,  which 
form  nearly  three  fourths  of  the  whole,  and  the  remainder 
principally  consist  of  fruit  trees.  Mulberry  trees  flourish, 
although  in  a  smaller  quantity,  in  some  particular  places  of 
this  province,  viz.  at  Lebrilla,  Tatana,  and  especially  at 
Athama  and  Lorca.  Olives  are  abundant  at  Molina,  Lebrilla, 
Alhama,  Totana,  in  several  valleys  of  Caotillo,  particularly  at 
Sar,  Jujvilla,  and  Lorca.  These  difterent  districts  have  abund- 
ance of  fruit-trees,  but  the  varieties  are  iew.  These  are,  ge- 
nerally speaking,  the  only  places  in  Murcia  which  contain  nu- 
merous plantations;  for  scarcely  any  are  found  through  the 
other  parts  of  it.  In  some  instances  scarcely  a  tree  appears 
for  leagues  together,  and  where  any  occur,  they  are  straggling, 
and  little  varied,  consisting  chiefly  of  mulberries  and  olives, 
with  here  and  there  a  few  oaks  and  poplars.  Orange,  lemon, 
and  palm  trees  are  scattered  about  in  some  places  j  but  so  few 
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,n  number,  as  not  to  merit  consideration.  A  portion  of  the 
mountainous  districts  is  very  well  wooded,  and  evergreen  oak» 
are  in  great  plenty;  many  grow  between  k  Puerto  del  Infierno 
and  Albatana  for  the  space  of  three  leagues,  eight  miles  and  a 
quarter,  together,  where  they  form  dense  woods.  Near  the 
entrance  into  Almanza  is  an  extensive  wood  of  carob-trees, 
ceratonia  siliqua  of  Linnxus. 

Valencia.— The  whole  of  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  is  co- 
vered with  trees  of  almost  every  kind.     The  mountains  are 
clothed  with  woods,  and  the  hills,  plains,  and  valleys,  much 
more  so.     Throughout  the  province  carob-trees  are  abundant; 
entire  woods  consist  of  them,  frequently  upon  spots  where  the 
soil  is  of  inferior  quality.     Quantities  are  found  at  I'altra, 
Gatava,  Marines,   Liria,  Murviedro,  Benkarlo,  between  Villa-. 
Real  and  Castellon  de  la  Plana,  between  Castellan  and  Benicasi, 
between   Fuente  de  la  Higvera   and  la  Venta  de  Alcudieta. 
Olives  are  still  more  abundant  in  every  part,  so  that  it  would 
be  easier  to  point  out  the  places  where  they  do  not,  than  where 
they  do  grow.     The  quantity  is  every  where  great,  notwith- 
standing the  discouragement  to  their  culture,  produced  by  a 
prohibition  of  the  exportation  of  oil.     Mulberries  are  equally 
multiplied  with  the  olives  ;  all  parts  of  the  country  are  covered 
with  them  ;  they  are  of  the  white  kind,  and  cultivated  with 
great  care  and  attention.     Palm-trees  are  scattered  about  in 
several  places;  but  in  Elcha  and  the  adjacent  districts  they 
form  forests  of  considerable  extent,  and  constitute  the  principal 
wealth  of  the  country.     Fruit-trees  grow  every  where  in  the 
valleys,  and  on  the  hills  and  mountains;  in  some  instances  they 
are  planted  promiscuously  in  the  fields,  and  in  others  they  are 
confined  to  orchards;  the  greatest  number  grow  in  the  en- 
virons of  Orihuela,  Segorba,  and  Valencia. 

La  Mancha.— La  Mancha  is  unadorned  with  sylvan  scen- 
ery. It  is  one  of  the  Spanish  provinces  where  the  fewest 
trees  are  found.  Spaces  of  considerable  extent  are  totally  de- 
stitute.    A  few  small  woods  of  pines,  and  a  sprinkling  of 

olives  occasionally  occur,  and  the  latter  in  rather  larger  num- 
bers. 
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bers,  about  Ciudad  Ileal,  Malaga,  and  Almagro.  The  trees 
most  frequently  seen  are  a  small  species  of  the  evergreen  oak. 
Fruit-trees  are  not  common,  being  generally  restricted  to 
orchards  or  private  gardens,  or  the  vicinity  of  large  villages  5 
as,  for  instance,  there  is  a  very  fine  orchard  at  Temblec.  Trees 
are  so  rare,  that  the  sight  of  a  large  or  small  group  excites  sur- 
prise in  the  traveller  as  he  approaches  some  cities  or  towns  i 
for  example.  Corral  de  Almagucr,  Madrilejos,  Portolongon, 
and  Ciudad  Real. 

New  Castile.- — NexD  Castile  is  not  much  ornamented 
with  trees,  immense  tracts  of  this  province  are  perfectly  de- 
nudated.  In  some  places,  however,  they  are  cultivated  and 
thrive  exceedingly  well.  The  valley  of  Aranjuez  abounds; 
those  of  Requena  and  Talavara  de  la  Reyna  are  well  supplied  ; 
and  the  banks  of  the  rivers  are  garnished  in  numerous  in- 
stances. Near  Torrija  are  woods  of  evergreen,  and  of  kermes- 
bearing  oaks,  quercus  ilex,  et  cocci/era,  near  Floreî,  and  a  wood 
of  a  dwarf  species  of  oak  and  pines  in  the  vicinity  of  Villagorda 
and  Cebolla  ;  poplar  woods  at  Talavara  de  la  Reyna  ;  and  near 
several  of  the  rivers,  woods  consisting  of  poplars,  elms,  and 
willows.  The  mountains  in  this  province  are  covered  with 
pines  and  oaks  of  different  species  ;  those  of  Cuenca  are  thick- 
est planted.  The  number  of  fruit-trees  is  small,  and  little 
attention  is  paid  to  their  cultivation.  They  abound  most  in  a 
few  districts  of  Alcarria.  Olives  are  more  plentiful)  numbers 
grow  between  Hita  and  Fierez;  between  Cebolla  and  the 
bridge  of  Albercha  ;  in  the  plains  of  Requena,  and  Talavera  de 
la  Reyna  J  in  the  districts  of  Torrelaguno,  Alamo,  Camerena, 
Maqueda,  Erustes,  Novez,  Bravo,  and  Santa  Ollalaj  where 
they  form  a  large  forest,  which  contains  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  trees.  There  are  very  considerable  plantations 
in  the  vale  of  Valderaora  ;  also  between  Cebolla  and  the  river 
Guaderrama,  on  the  road  to  Toledo. 

Old  Castile. — Old  Castile,  as  to  plantations,  is  the  most 
neglected  province  in  Spain.  Vast  tracts  are  without  a  single 
tree,  and  scarcely  are  any  seen  near  the  villages,  or  even  on  the 
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banks  of  the  rivers.  The  extensive  plains  near  Hinojoso, 
Almeriz,  Labajoz,  Paredez,  beyond  the  river  Almarza,  the 
large  plain  of  Valladolid  and  of  Duenasj  the  extensive  hills 
between  Almariz  and  Almazon  j  and  many  other  parts  which 
it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate,  are  absolutely  bare.  So  ge- 
neral is  this  nudity,  that  when  a  few  trees  do  appear  they  ex- 
cite a  pleasurable  surprise.  These  partial  exceptions  occur  in 
several  districts  ;  a  rivulet  is  lined  with  willows  and  poplars 
forabout  a  league;  two  miles  and  three  quarters,  in  extent,  in  a 
valley  descending  from  the  village  of  Real  Mouasterio  ;  elms, 
poplars,  and  alders,  decorate  the  sides  of  the  small  river  Al- 
marza, at  tlie  extremity  of  the  plain  in  which  is  situated  the 
town  of  Labajos  ;  the  district  of  Burela,  in  which  Bribiesca 
lies,  abounds  with  elms,  hazel-nut,  and  other  fruit-trees,  fre- 
quently planted  together  in  orchards  ;  the  environs  of  Tudela 
adjacent  to  Cuellar  contain  also  numerous  fruit-trees  j  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Hinojoso  is  planted  with 
evergreen  oaks. 

The  scarcity  of  wood  is  so  great  in  this  province,  that  in 
greater  part  of  it  the  fuel  used  for  cooking,  and  even  the  oven, 
consists  of  small  brush-wood,  weeds,  and  also  straw  mixed 
with  dung,  and  pressed  well  together;  the  fire-places  area 
kind  of  stoves  called  glorias,  which  are  usually  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  kitchen,  round  which  the  family  range  them- 
selves on  benches,  for  the  purpose  of  warmth.  Mulberry  trees 
form  an  important  part  of  plantations  in  Spain  :  they  grow 
more  or  less  in  every  district.  The  greatest  number  are  in 
the  kingdom  of  Valencia  and  Murcia,  where  they  flourish  in 
every  part;  the  kingdoms  of  Granada  and  Seville,  together 
witk  the  east  and  south  parts  of  New  Castile,  contain  great 
quantities;  Catalonia  has  the  least  number,  and  in  Aragon 
there  are  but  few  ;  though  planting  has  been  attended  to  for 
the  last  few  years.  The  mulberries  of  Valencia  and  Murcia 
are  white  ;  those  of  Granada  are  black.  In  rhe  kingdom  of 
Valencia  the  leaves  are  stripped  off  three  times  in  the  year,  and 

every  two  years  the  trees  are  pruned. 

In 
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In  one  part  of  Spain,  more  particularly  in  the  two  Castiîes, 
Estramadura,  and  Andalusia,  the  acorns  of  the  evergreen  oak 
are  eaten,  and  considered  a  delicacy  •  they  are  denominated 
hellotas.  The  ladies  are  particularly  fond  of  this  fruit,  which 
in  other  parts  of  the  country  serves  for  food  to  the  vilest  ani- 
mals. They  either  eat  them  raw,  or  roasted  upon  the  coals 
like  chesnuts.  They  are  offered  as  a  present  to  strangers, 
who  at  first  sight  are  apt  to  be  offended  at  a  gift  which  they 
consider  as  an  insult,  or  a  mark  of  contempt.  I  myself  with 
difficulty  overcame  the  repugnance  I  first  felt  at  a  dish  which 
did  not  appear  very  delicate  j  I,  however,  ventured  out  of  po- 
liteness to  taste  them,  and  found  them  very  agreeable,  and 
bave  consequently  eaten  them  often  since;  the  taste  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  walnuts,  and  when  roasted  more  delicate. 

Irrigation. 

The  provinces  long  in  possession  of  the  Moors 
are  those  in  which  the  inhabitants  are  best  ac- 
quainted with  the  methods  of  deriving  advantages 
from  the  rivers  and  streams  they  contain,  by  con- 
veying the  water  to  the  interior,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  watering  and  fertilizing  their  lands.  Even 
the  industry  of  that  people  is  here  perpetuated  to 
the  present  time.  They  were  well  skilled  in  the 
conveyance  of  water  and  the  irrigation  of  lands* 
They  drained  rivers,  and  collected  and  preserved 
the  waters  of  them  in  reservoirs  ;  whence  they  con- 
veyed them  by  means  of  numerous  canals  to  such 
lands  as  stood  in  need  of  aqueous  assistance.  Mul- 
tifarious monuments  both  of  their  skill  and  industry' 
still  remain  in  the  kingdom  of  Grenada,  in  Mur- 
cia,  and  Valenciao 

The 
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The  practice  of  irrigation  is  carried  to  a  great 
extent  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  and  in  Catalonia  5 
it  is  successfully  practised,  though  with  less  skill,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Murcia.  It  was  almost  entirely- 
neglected  in  Aragon  ;  but  since  the  construction  of 
a  new  canal  in  the  province,  more  attention  has  been 
paid  to  this  profitable  system.  It  is  almost  wholly 
unknown  in  New  Castile,  although  that  province 
is  watered  by  a  multiplicity  of  rivers  ;  and  it 
scarcely  deserves  to  be  mentioned  in  the  provinces 
of  Estramadura  and  la  Mancha.  The  valleys  and 
plains  in  the  kingdom  of  Granada  are  watered  by 
rivulets,  descending  from  the  mountains  in  their 
passage  to  the  rivers,  and  by  those  of  numerous 
fountains  which  are  scattered  through  the  coun- 
try. The  council  of  Malaga  has  recently  formed 
a  plan  for  the  irrigation  of  sixty  thousand  fanegas  * 
of  land.  The  district  of  Alcala  de  Gaudayra  m 
the  kingdom  of  Seville  is  divided  by  canals,  whicii 
convey  through  it  the  waters  of  the  river  Guadayra, 
The  valleys  of  Alava  are  watered  and  fertilized 
by  a  number  of  fountains  and  small  streams.  The 
science  of  irrigation  is  so  perfect  in  the  greater  por- 
tion of  these  provinces,  that  a  court  exists  in  each 
whose  department  is  solely  to  adjust  the  differences 

*  The  fanega,  or  fanegada,  of  Spain  contains  4S215  square 
feet,  and  the  English  acre  43560  ;  then  take  the  followixig 
equation,  6o,000  fanegadas  =:  x,  1  fanegada  —  48215  square 
feet,  1  acre  rr  43560  square  feet,  result  66,131  acres  tliree 
quarters  and  a  fraction. 

VOL.  IV.  G  that 
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that  may  arise  respecting  the  practice.  Each  court 
is  composed  entirely  of  agriculturists,  and  holds  its 
sittings  in  some  public  place,  as  was  the  usage  in 
the  early  period  of  civilization. 

The  districts  of  the  Asturias  are  very  mountain- 
ous, which  renders  it  very  difficult  to  convey  the 
water  of  the  numerous  streams  running  through 
this  province,  so  as  to  form  water  meadows. 

The  kingdom  of  Leon  is  watered  by  seventeen 
rivers,  which  are  capable  of  supplying  a  vast  body 
of  water  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation  ;  but  they 
are  allowed  to  run  unheeded  through  extensive 
plains,  without  the  inhabitants  ever  dreaming  of 
deriving  advantage  from  this  grand  source  of  fer- 
tilization. 

Old  Castile,  which  is  watered  by  twenty-one 
rivers,  is,  notwithstanding,  the  province  where  the 
benefits  derivable  from  irrigation  are  the  least 
known,  and  the  practice  the  most  limited.  A  plan, 
however,  was  undertaken,  and  partially  executed, 
of  cutting  a  canal  upon  a  grand  scale,  and  which, 
had  it  been  completed,  would  have  been  of  in- 
calculable utility.  But  the  scheme  was  not  sup- 
ported, and  the  work  was  consequently  aban- 
doned. 

Taking  a  general  view,  if  Catalonia,  the  king- 
dom of  Valencia,  Murcia,  and  some  parts  of  An- 
dalusia, be  excepted,  the  fertilizing  system  of  irri- 
gation is  either  neglected,  not  properly  under- 
stood, or  very  badly  acted  upon  through  Spain. 

The 
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The  lands  which  lie  adjacent  to  rivers  or  streams 
are  generally  watered  j  because  in  such  cases  it  re- 
quires neither  much  science  nor  much  labour  to 
dispose  of  the  water  ;  but  the  art  of  carrying 
waters  above  the  level  of  the  lands,  conveying 
them  by  canals  and  distributing  them  in  ramified 
channels  properly  over  the  surface,  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  land,  and  the  nature  of  the  crop^ 
is  either  entirely  unknown,  or  systematically  ne- 
glected. 

Productions  of  Spain. 

Grain.  Spain  produces  a  considerable  quantity  of  wheat. 
It  is  grown  in  all  the  provinces  of  this  monarchy  in  a  greater 
or  less  proportion.  Catalonia,  though  it  grows  a  large  quantity,, 
yet  does  not  produce  sufficient  to  supply  its  inhabitants  *  :  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  f.  Galicia,  the 
Asturias,  Navarre,  Biscay,  and  Guipuzcoa,  produce  but  little, 
ftr  too  little  for  the  use  of  their  population  ,•  while  Alava  o-rows 
more  than  is  necessary  for  its  consumption,  and  supplies  the 
deficiencies  of  those  districts.  Aragon  grows  also  a  larger 
quantity  than  it  consumes  \,  and  with  the  surplus  satisfies  the 
demands  of  the  neighbouring  provinces  §.  Estramadura  pro- 
duces very  little,  yet  generally  sufficient  for  the  usual  demands, 
because  its  population  is  small.     The  kingdom  of  Murcia 

*  About  600,000  loads  annually,  or  1,800,000  quintals,  i.  e.  nearly 
900,000  bushels  English  measure. 

f  500,000  of  loads  annually,  or  1,500,000  quintals,  i.  e.  nearly  750,000 
bushels. 

t  Annually  about  85,500  cahizes,  0x2,057,460  quintals,  i.  e.  1,028,730 
bushels. 

§  Annually  about  85,500  cahizes,  or  2l4,7JO  quintals,  i.  e.  107,355 
bushels. 

G  2  grows 
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grows  much  more  than  is  sufficient  for  its  inhabitants  when 
there  is  a  good  harvest*,  and  exports  a  large  quantity f  ;  but 
in  case  of  a  bad  harvest,  nothing  adequate  to  its  own  demands. 
Andalusia  produces  so  much  more  than  is  necessary  for  its 
wants,  that  it  receives  the  appellation  of  the  granarj/  of  Spain. 
Carriage  in  the  maritime  provinces  is  tolerably  easy  5  but  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  and  expensive  in  the  provinces  of  the  inte- 
rior. The  kingdom  of  Leon  nnd  the  two  Castiles  are  equally 
very  productive,  particularly  Old  Castile,  vvhich  grows  a  large 
quantity  of  corn  annually,  more  than  is  requisite  for  its  own 
consumption,  and  nearly  a  sufficient  surplus  to  answer  the  de- 
mands of  the  less  productive  provinces.  But  then  the  tedious- 
ness  and  expence  of  carriage  too  frequently  obstructs  the  dou- 
ble advantages  which  might  be  derived  from  this  fecundity  to 
the  farmers  of  this  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  distant  provinces  j 
so  that  it  often  happens,  that  some  parts  of  the  kingdom  feel 
the  pressure  of  actual  scarcity,  while  a  superabundance  exists 
in  others. 

The  com  of  Spain  k  of  a  most  excellent  quality,  plump, 
well-grown,  line  flavoured,  covered  with  a  thin  pellicle  or 
skin,  yields  a  very  white  flour,  and  a  small  quantity  of  bran. 
A  great  part  of  it  in  the  process  of  grinding  and  dressing  does 
not  lose  more  than  a  fifth,  while  the  corn  of  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope frequently  loses  a  fifteenth.  A  very  considerable  différ- 
ence also  exists  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  bread  produced  by 
a  given  measure  of  one  or  the  other,  in  the  degree  of  estimation 
the  kinds  are  held,  and  the  price  for  which  they  sell  :  fre- 
quently the  corn  grown  in  Andalusia  sells  at  Seville  for  nearly 
double  the  price  of  that  imported  from  the  north  of  Europe. 

*  Annually  about  1, 200,000  fanegas,  or  1, 350,600  quintals,  i.  e. 
5,1 7 5, «00  bushels. 

t  Annually  about  400,000  fanegas,  or  450,000  quintals,  i.  e.  52.5,00e 
bushels. 

This  is  placing  the  bushel  at  rather  below  the  standard  weight,  that 
being  esteemed  rather  too  hi£h  for  foreign  markets.    T. 

Many 
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Many  provinces  produce  rye  j  the  most  is  raised  in  Catalonia  *, 
Estramadura,  Navarre,  and  Biscay  :  it  is  generally  sown  upon 
the  mountainous  districts,  in  a  few  barren  valleys^  or  the  dry 
and  sterile  soils  of  the  plains. 

La  Mancha,  a  great  portion  of  the  land  in  which  is  dry  and 
barren,  produces,  according  to  its  extent^,  the  most  of  this  spe- 
cies of  grain. 

Few  oats  are  grown  in  Spain,  not  being  in  demand  as  food 
for  cattle  ;  yet  some  are  raised  in  Catalonia,  Galicia,  in  the 
kingdoms  of  Valencia  and  Granada. 

Barley  is  cultivated  to  a  great  extent  ;  not  a  province  but 
produces  more  or  less.  The  kingdom  of  Leon  raises  sufficient 
for  its  own  consumption  ;  Catalonia  does  not,  but  is  obliged  to 
import  from  Italy.  Valencia  grows  rather  more  than  adequate 
to  its  demands,  Navarre  very  little;  but  the  kingdem  of  Mur- 
ciaf  produces  so  much  as  to  supply  the  demands  of  its  neigh- 
bours J.  Granada,  Seville,  Andalusia,  and  Old  Castile,  are 
the  provinces  most  prolific  in  barley,  and  they  satisfy  the  wants 
of  many  others. 

Maiz,  or  Indian  corn^  was  introduced  as  an  object  of  culti- 
vation into  Spain  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  has 
been  regularly  cultivated  as  a  standing  crop  ever  since  its  in- 
troduction, particularly  in  the  provinces  of  Biscay,  Murcia, 
and  Seville;  Navarre  produces  little;  the  kingdom  of  Granada 
and  Galicia  furnish  a  large  quantity;  Catalonia  still  more  §j  and 
Valencia  most  of  all  IJ,  being  cultivated  throughout  every  part 
of  the  province. 

Rice  was  introduced  as  an  object  of  culture  by  the  Arabs  j 

*  Catalonia  annually  produces  about  120,000  loads,  or  3*4,000  quin- 
tals, i.  e.  187,000  bushels. 

•)-  Annually  about  95,000  quintals,  i.  c.  475,000  bushels. 

\  It  furnishes  other  provinces  with  about  Q0,000  quintals,  i.  e.  10,000 
^ushels  annually. 

§  Annually  about   02,000   loads,    or   86,020   quintals,   i.  e.   43,010, 
\}ushels. 

!!  About  8,000  loads,  or  24,oûO  quintal's  annually,  i.  •;  12,000  bushels. 
r.  3  it 
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it  is  at  present  principally  grown  in  Catalonia,  and  more 
especially  in  Valencia  *  :  the  latter  produces  vast  quantities, 
and  exports  to  a  considerable  extent  f. 

In  Spain  the  crops  are  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  drought, 
although  the  country  abounds  with  rivers,  rivulets,  and 
streams  J  but  nothing  is  so  baneful  as  a  hot  and  burning  wind, 
which  occasionally  prevails  both  in  the  eastern  and  southern 
provinces,  and  even  in  the  interior.  Andalusia  is  the  most  ex- 
posed to  these  blasting  winds,  some  of  which  coming  from  the 
east  will  instantaneously  blight  and  scorch  up  the  corn,  parti- 
cularly if  they  happen  to  blow  when  the  corn  is  tender  in  the 
blade.  The  winds  commit  the  greatest  ravages  in  the  king- 
dom of  Granada. 

The  price  of  corn  has  greatly  advanced  in  Spain,  as  well  as 
most  other  parts  of  Europe.  In  the  reign  of  Saint  Ferdinand 
in  the  year  ]  280,  during  a  time  of  scarcity,  grain  sold  for 
twelve  marevedis  I  the  fanega,  and  barley  for  four,  which  then 
was  thought  an  extravagant  price.  In  the  year  l6S7  Ozorio 
calculated,  that  a  pound  and  a  half  of  bread  sold  for  half  a  real 
de  vellon,  that  is,  two  sols  six  deniers  tournois,  or  one  penny 
farthing}  and  consequently  twenty  deniers  tournois,  or  three 
farthings  one-sixth  per  pound  §.  At  present  bread  usually 
sells  for  six  or  seven  quartos  ;  that  is,  from  three  sols  and  a  half, 

*  Annually  about  140;000  loads,  or  306,350  quintals,  i.e.  153,175 
bushels. 

-}■  About  50,000  loads,  or  150,000  quintals  annually,  i.  e.  750,000 
bushels. 

^  A  maravedie  is  the  ^fj  fraction  of  an  English  penny,  and  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  fanega  in  cubic  inches  is  to  the  contents  of  the  English 
bushel,  as  3311  to  2178  ;  it  must  appear  probable,  that  one  of  the  terms 
is  an  error  of  the  press. — T. 

§  A  pound  of  beef  or  mutton  weighing  twelve  ounces  sold  at  that  time 
for  half  a  real  de  vellon,  two  sols  six  deniers  tournois,  or  three  halfpence. 
The  same  quantity  of  either  now  sells  for  ten,  twelve,  and  fourteen  quarts, 
six,  seven,  and  eight  sols  tournois,  or  threepence,  threepence  halfpenny, 
and  fourpence,  the  pound. 

to 
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to  four  sols  tournois,  or  three  halfpence  farthing,  to  two-pence 
English,  the  pound. 

The  government  many  years  ago  formed  a  very  judicious 
establishment  for  preventing  the  disastrous  effects  of  scarcity, 
by  providing  subsistence  for  the  people,  in  case  of  ungenial 
seasons,  or  bad  harvests.  Magazines  or  storehouses,  deno- 
minated positos,  are  erected  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
At  present  there  are,  in  the  whole,  more  than  five  thousand 
of  these  common  depositories.  When  it  is  requisite  to  esta- 
blish any  of  these  granaries,  every  occupier  of  lands  is  obliged 
to  bring  and  deposit  a  certain  quantity  of  corn,  proportionate 
to  the  extent  of  his  farm.  The  following  year  he  takes  back 
the  corn  he  had  thus  deposited,  and  replenishes  the  empty 
garner  with  a  larger  quantity,  and  thus  he  continues  annually 
to  increase  the  stock,  by  these  increments  called  a'cscs^  till  a 
certain  measure  of  grain  is  deposited  :  then  every  one  receives 
back  again  the  whole  corn  which  he  has  furnished,  and  replaces 
it  by  an  equal  quantity  of  new  corn.  Whenever  a  scarcity 
happens,  these  repositories  are  opened,  and  the  corn  dealt  out 
to  the  people  at  a  moderate  price.  In  some  places  seed  corn 
is  also  distributed  to  necessitous  husbandmen,  who  are  bound 
to  restore  as  much  in  lieu  of  it  the  ensuing  harvest. 

Flax.  In  Spain  the  cultivation  of  Jiax  is  much  neglected^ 
yet  different  provinces,  especially  Aragon  and  the  kingdom  of 
Leon,  produce  flax  of  an  excellent  quality.  It  is  also  cultivated 
in  some  parts  of  New  Castile  ;  in  Guipuzcoa  j  in  the  kingdom 
of  Leon  j  in  some  parts  of  Old  Castile,  particularly  between 
Cuellar  and  Segovia,  and  at  Nuno  Sancho  j  in  Andalusia,  prin- 
cipally in  la  Vega  de  Granada  ;  in  the  territory  of  Jaen  in  the 
valleys  environing  that  city;  in  Catalonia*,  Aragon f,  and  the 
kingdom  of  Valencia  :j:  :  yet  the  whole  raised  forms  but  an  un- 
important consideration  in  the  scale  of  national  produce.     Re» 

*  It  produces  annually  8,000  quintals,  i.  c.  about  7,692  cwt. 

t  The  annual  produce  about  4,800  quintals,  i.  e.  about  4,613  cwt. 

*.  The  anniial  produce  about  8,ooo  quintals,  i.  e.  7,692  cwt. 

G  4  cently, 
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cently,  however,  in  some  provinces  more  attention  has  beea 
paid  to  the  subject,  and  the  cultivation  has  been  successfully 
extended  in  the  kingdom  of  Granada  and  in  the  Asturias  ;  iiis 
in  a  flourishing  state  in  Biscay,  and  still  more  advanced  in  Ga- 
iicia.     Its  quality  will  be  stated  under  the  next  article. 

Hemp.  More  attention  is  paid  to  the  raising  hemp  than 
flax.  The  kingdom  of  Murcia  produces  but  a  small  portion, 
yet  of  most  excellent  quality.  Andalusia,  and  more  particu- 
larly the  kingdom  of  Granada,  grows  a  much  larger  quantity  j 
it  is  also  -cultivated  in  the  district  of  Fernand  Nunez,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Cordova,  in  that  of  Jaen,  and  in  the  valleys  ad- 
jacent to  the  city  of  that  name.  Much  is  grown  in  Catalonia  *, 
Aragon  f ,  and  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  X'  It  is  cultivated  in  a 
few  districts  of  New  Castile,  principally  in  Alcarria  and  on  the 
side  of  Hueta,  in  the  road  from  Cuenca  §  to  Madrid.  Also  in 
some  parts  of  Old  Castile  hemp  forms  part  of  the  produce  )  for 
instance,  in  the  district  of  Nuno  Sancho,  and  more  generally 
between  Cuellar  and  Segovia.  The  cultivation  of  this  plant 
has  lately  commenced  in  the  Asturias  j  it  is  in  an  advanced 
f  tate  in  Galicia,  and  has  a  long  time  been  profitably  cultivated 
in  Biscay,  Both  the  hemp  and  flax  grown  in  the  middle  pro- 
vinces of  Spain  are  of  a  shorter  and  finer  fibre,  consequently 
better  adapted  for  general  use  than  that  of  the  northern  parts; 
and  also  are  capable  of  being  better  and  more  expeditiously 
bleached. 

Sugar-canes.     Sugar-canes  flourish  abundantly  in  the 

■*  These  and  the  foliowing  comparisons  of  weight  are  made  upon  the 
data  that  the  quimal  French,  and  hundred  Enghsh  are  in  the  proportion 
of  100  to  104,  but  tiie  quintal  fractionally  is  something  less.  The  pro- 
portion is  103,69  French  pounds  =  lOO  =  112  English  pounds. — T.  See 
Dubost's  Elements  of  Commerce,  Tab.  V. 

*  About  18,000  quintals  annually,  i.  e.  about  23,076  cwt. 

•}•  About  75,000  quintals  annually,  i.  e.  about  72,113  cwt. 

4  Annually  about  75,000  quintals,  i.  e.  about  73,113  cwt. 

§  This  distiict  annually  grows  about  1,500  quintals,  i.  c.  about  l,49i 
:.vt, 

kingdona 
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kingdonT  of  Valencia;  and  they  were  once  extensively  culti- 
vated in  the  duchy  of  Gandie,  but  the  introduction  of  Ameri- 
can sugar  caused  their  total  decline.  There  are  yet  to  be  seen 
in  that  province  whole  fields  which  once  were  covered  with 
them;  but  they  do  not  furnish  a  sufficient  object  to  induce  the 
inhabitants  to  manufacture  sugar:  they  are  usually  sold  to  the 
masters  of  coasting  vessels,  who  buy  them  for  the  purpose  of 
fermentation.  The  cultivation  of  sugar-canes  is  on  a  much 
more  extensive  scale  on  the  side  of  Granada,  where  sulficjent 
are  grown  to  supply  a  considerable  manufacture  of  sugar. 
Formerly  a  dozen  sugar  mills  stood  between  Malaga  and 
Gibraltar,  the  four  principal  of  which  were  at  Matril,  near  which 
place  the  best  canes  were  produced.  The  cultivation  of  cotton 
has  been  substituted  there  in  the  place  of  sugar. 

Madder.  JMaddtr  is  cahivated  in  Catalonia,  Aragon,  in 
the  Astuiias,  Andalusia,  particularly  at  Cuellar,  Bujados,  and 
at  Portillo  in  Old  Castile.  In  the  districts  around  the  last 
three  villages  are  reckoned  two  hundred  mills  *  erected  for 
the  purpose  of  grinding  the  root. 

Soda.  The  plants  termed  barilla  f,  soude  X,  agtia-tKt/l ^ , 
and  salkor  \\,  flourish  in  Spain,  and  the  first  three  are  culti- 
vated, but  the  last  sufficiently  increases  without  culture.  Plant- 
ations of  these  are  found  in  Aragon,  La  Mancha,  the  kingdom 
pf  Murcia,  and  that  of  Valencia.  Formerly  great  quantities 
grew  in  Aragon;  but  it  produces  little  at  present.  The  king- 
(3oms  of  Murcia  ^  and  Valencia  ^^  furnish  the  most. 

Saffron. 

*  These  annually  produce  about  7,500  quintals,  i.  e.  7>211  cwt.  of  fine 
piadder. 

■f-  Salsola  soda  of  Linnseus. 

^  Five  species,  saLola  hali,  ckenopodium  maritimum,  chenopodium  ulbum, 
iulsola  vermicularis,  safsola  rosacea. 

J  Meiembryanthemiim. 

II  Salkornea  Europaa. 

f  Annually  about  200,000  quintals,  i.  e.  192,307  cwt. 

*•  There  is  annually  collected  in  Valencia  nearly  100,000  quintals,  i.  e. 

96,155 
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Saffron.  Saffron  is  cultivated  in  several  provinces  of 
Spain,  but  principally  in  La  Mancha,  Aragon,  the  kingdom  of 
Murcia,  and  New  Castile.  Little  is  produced  in  La  Manchaj 
Aragon  and  New  Castile  formerly  grew  much  more  than  at 
present:  indeed  this  kind  of  culture  has  long  been  on  the  de- 
cline, and  the  most  is  now  produced  in  Murcia  *. 

Broom.  Broom  grows  wild  in  Spain,  but  it  is  cultivated 
in  Aragon,  Andalusia,  La  Mancha,  the  kingdoms  of  Valencia 
and  Murcia  :  and  most  extensively  in  the  latter  province. 

Honey.  All  the  Spanish  provinces  afford  more  or  less 
hovei)  ;  yet  the  whole  quantity  produced  is  too  small  to  make 
it  an  important  object  of  speculation.  The  district  of  Alcarria 
and  the  mountains  of  Cuenca  f ,  in  New.  Castile,  afford  the 
most  j  but  that  which  is  collected  on  the  mountains  to  the 
north  of  Alicant,  between  that  city  and  Ibi,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Valencia,  is  most  esteemed  for  the  delicacy  of  its  flavour. 
Quantities  are  sent  as  presents  into  distant  countries. 

Palms. — Dates.  Palm  trees  grow  in  all  the  eastern  and 
southern  provinces  of  Spain,  and  in  a  few  parts  of  the  inte- 
rior J  but  they  are  most  abundant  in  the  district  of  Elche  and 
kingdom  of  Valencia,  where  they  form  large  forests.  These 
produce  palms,  which  form  an  extensive  branch  of  commerce, 
being  sent  to  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  also  ex- 
ported into  foreign  countries.  Dates  also  are  produced  in  con- 
siderable quantities  I. 

Cork.  Rubles,  or  cork  trees,  are  abundant  upon  the  moun- 
tainous districts  of  several  provinces;  in  Aragon,  Catalonia, 
and  the  kingdoms  of  Seville  and   Granada  :    vast   numbers 

96,153  cwt.  of  barilla  ;  a.';,COO,  i.  e.  24,038  cwt.  of  soda;  4000,  i.  e.  3846 
cwt.  of  agua-azul  ;  and  the  quantity  of  salicorn  is  much  greater. 

*  The  annual  quantity  is  about  ]  50  quintals,  i.  e.  144  cwt. 

■f  The  mountains  of  Cuenca  afford  about  4000  arrobas  lOOO  quintals, 
i.  e.  901 J  cwt.  of  honey;  and  100  arrobas,  41 J  quintals,  i.  e.  3g|  cwt. 
of  wax. 

J  Which  annually  sell  for  about  400,000  reals,  100,000  livres  tournois, 
i.  e.  41t3o/. -if.  sterling. 

grow 
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grow  upon  the  Sierra  Vermeja  in  the  latter  j  and  in  the  envi- 
rons of  Real  Monasterio,  and  of  Cullero  in  the  former  king- 
dom, they  constitute  extensive  forests  j  and  are  still  more 
abundant  upon  the  mountains  of  Catalonia.  The  bark  of  the 
trees  furnishes  the  useful  article  cork,  which  is  sold  in  planks 
or  in  the  manufactured  state  of  corks  *. 

Kermès — Gall  insects.  These  insects  are  collected 
from  trees,  known  under  the  name  of  evergreen  oaks,  the 
puerais  ilex,  and  quercus  coccifera  of  Linnaeus,  and  afford  the 
fine  crimson  dye  so  highly  esteemed  by  the  ancients.  "Whole 
rests  of  these  trees  grow  near  Florez,  in  New  Castile  j  near 
Bujalance,  and  Fernan  Nunez,  in  the  kingdom  of  Cordova  j 
abundance  on  the  mountains  in  which  the  mineral  waters  of 
Buzot  flow,  and  where  is  situated  the  village  of  Lasaguas,  and 
also  four  leagues,  eleven  miles,  from  Alicant,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Valencia.     From  all  these  places  kermès  are  collected  f. 

Fruit.- — Every  province  produces  more  or  less /ru/?  ;  but 
in  many  parts  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  culture  of  fruit- 
trees,  and  in  others  it  is  entirely  neglected.  In  the  kingdom  of 
Murcia  is  very  little  fruitj  although  the  greater  portion  of  the 
soil  is  favourable  to  its  growth.  Still  less  is  found  in  Estrama- 
dura}  and  notwithstanding  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  there  are 
scarcely  any  fruit  trees,  except  in  a  few  districts,  as  between 
the  Puebia  of  Calzada,  Montijo,  and  la  Vega  de  Plasencia. 
The  same  deficiency  of  fructiferous  trees  is  observable  in  la 
Mancha  ;  but  in  this  province  it  is  owing  to  the  want  of  water 
and  the  sterility  of  the  soil,  circumstances  unfavourable  to 
their  successful  cultivation.  Equally  little  is  produced  in  ei- 
ther of  the  Castiles,  notwithstanding  a  few  districts  of  both 
provinces  have  a  variety  of  fruit  trees  3  as_,  for  instance,  Al- 


*  Catalonia  alone  annually  produces33, 000  quintals,  i.  e.  3l,7304  owt.; 
ef  which  32,400,  i.  e.  31,153|  cwt.  are  annually  exported. 

t  The  quantity  of  kermès  collected  in  the  districts  of  Alicant  annualiy 
amounts  to  200  quintals,  i.  e.  ig2^  cwu;  of  which  ISO,  i,  e.  175  cwt.  are 
exported. 

carria 
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carria  and  the  plain  of  Requena  in  the  former,  and  Burela  and 
Riox  in  the  latter.  Tlie  north,  western,  and  southern  pro- 
vinces are  those  in  which  almost  every  kind  of  fruit  is  princi- 
pally grown,  Catalonia  produces  a  considerable  quantityj 
several  districts  in  Aragon  have  scarcely  any  but  fruit-bearing 
trees  ;  Biscay  and  Guipuzcoa  abound  with  varieties  j  the  four 
kingdoms  of  Andalusia  are  still  more  abundant  j  and  the  whole 
of  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  is  covered:  the  latter,  in  conr 
junction  with  Aragon,  supplies  Madrid  and  the  greater  part  of 
New  Castile.  The  fruit  of  Biscay,  Guipuzcoa,  and  Catalonia 
is  good  j  of  Aragon  and  Andalusia  excellent  ;  and  that  of  the 
kingdom  of  Valencia  the  most  beautiful,  but  less  succulent 
and  less  delicate  in  the  flavour. 

Almoni>s.  Almonds  grow  in  Catalonia,  Aragon,  Anda- 
lusia, and  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  The  produce  of  Ara- 
gon is  small  ;  Partido  de  Huesca  is  the  district  which  produces 
most.  The  kingdom  of  Granada,  especially  the  environs  of 
Malaga,  is  the  most  productive  part  of  Andalusia.  Fruit  14 
grown  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  ;  but  the 
quantity  is  small*.  Catalonia  is  very  abundant,  particularly 
in  Campo  de  Tarragona  and  Segarra.  The  most  delicious 
almonds  of  any  part  of  Spain  are  those  which  are  grown  at 
ibi,  about  six  leagues,  sixteen  miles  and  a  half,  distant  from 
Alicant,  in  Valencia,  These  are  stripped  of  tlie  husk  or  shell, 
and  will  keep  for  years,  a  quality  they  owe  to  a  particular  kin4 
of  culture,  already  described  in  the  present  work. 

Nuts.  Nut  trees  are  very  general  through  the  whole  of 
Spain}  but  are  most  successfully  planted  in  Biscay  and  Cata.» 
Ionia  5  in  the  latter  province  the  sale  of  nuts  forms  a  very  lu- 
crative concern f. 

Figs.     More  or  less^g  trees  grow  in  every  province  of 


•  The  annual  produce  is  about  4,500  quintals,  i,  e.  4,320:^  cwt.  of  v.'hich 
4000,  i.  t.  3,840  cwt.  are  exported, 

•f-  The  annual  produce  is  about  35,000  sacks,  each  containing  three 
Vvishcls,of  which  2(5,000  are  e^iorted. 

Soain  : 
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Spain  J  but  they  are  very  numerous  in  Biscay,  Guipuzcoa,  and 
Aragon  j  Catalonia  abounds  with  them,  and  the  kingdom  of 
Valencia  is  covered.  A  prodigious  quantity  grows  in  Anda- 
lusia, especially  in  the  kingdom  of  Granada,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Malaga  ;  the  environs  of  Jaen  and  Ronda  are  equally  produc- 
tive, and  the  figs  of  the  latter  districts  are  the  most  esteemed 
for  the  delicacy  of  the  flavour.  Quantities  of  this  fruit  are 
dried  in  Catalonia,  Andalusia,  and  Valencia.  Those  dried  in 
the  former  province  are  principally  for  home  consumption  j 
but  the  greater  part  of  those  preserved  in  Andalusia  *  and  Va- 
lencia f  are  exported,  and  form  a  considerable  branch  of  com- 
merce. 

Casob-beans.  Carob  trees,  ceratonia  s'diqua  of  Linnaeus, 
grow,  though  not  in  large  numbers,  in  every  part  of  Anda- 
lusia and  Murcia  ;  more  are  found  in  Catalonia,  particularly 
about  Vendrell,  Calasell,  and  the  parts  adjacent  to  Tortosa  and 
Tarragona  j  but  they  are  exceedingly  abundant  in  the  king- 
dom of  Valencia.  The  fruit  of  these  trees,  the  carob-beans, 
form  an  important  object  of  speculation  ;  because  they  consti- 
tute the  principal  food  for  horses  and  mules. 

Olive  trees,  olives,  oil.  Oil  is  one  of  the  principal 
commodities  of  Spain.  Olive  trees  thrive  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  country  ;  in  Catalonia,  Aragon,  New  Castile,  the  king- 
doms of  Murcia  and  Valencia.  The  kingdoms  of  Granada 
and  Seville  are  equally  abundant  ;  la  Vega  de  Granada,  the 
environs  of  Loxa,  the  vicinity  of  Malaga,  and  various  other 
places  in  the  former  province,  are  covered  ;  and  of  the  latter, 
the  districts  of  Herrera,  Estepa,  Ecija,  Carlota,  Puerto  de 
Santa  Maria,  Alcala  de  Guadayra,  Carmona,  the  environs  of 
Arcos,  and  in  many  others,  they  are  not  less  numerous.  A 
very  extensive  territory,  in  which  the  city  of  Alameda  is  situ- 

•  There  are  annually  dried  in  Valencia  about  28,000  quintals,  L  e. 
a6,923  cwt.  of  which  20,000,  i.  e.  I9,230f  cwt.  are  usually  exported. 

f  Andalusia  exports  annually  by  the  port  of  Malaga  100,000  quintals, 
i.  e.  66,153  cwt.  of  dried  figs. 

ated. 
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ated,  contains  immense  forests  of  olive  trees.  Numbers, 
though  not  so  abundant,  are  found  in  the  kingdoms  of  Cor- 
dova and  Jaen.  The  quantity  is  small  in  la  Mancha,  and  fewer 
grow  in  Old  Castile,  Estramadura,  and  Navarre. 

Spanish  olives  are  generally  excellent  in  their  flavour;  but 
there  are  gradations  in  this  excellence.  Those  of  Aragon  are 
sweeter  than  those  of  Catalonia  ;  and  those  of  New  Castile 
surpass  both.  The  olives  grown  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia 
are  the  most  beautiful  and  large,  and  containing  less  oil  are 
more  agreeable  to  the  palate.  Those  of  Estepa,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Seville,  are  very  small  j  but  they  alford  a  very  fine  and 
delicate  oil  :  those  again  in  the  vicinity  of  Seville  are  as  large 
as  pigeon's  eggs  ;  but  of  very  inferior  quality  to  the  preced- 
ing, and  afford  a  smaller  quantity  of  oil  :  yet  they  are  prefer- 
able for  eating  after  they  have  been  well  seasoned.  These  are 
held  at  present  in  high  estimation,  and  appear  to  have 
retained  their  celebrity  from  the  time  of  the  Romans.  Cicero 
congratulates  one  of  his  friends  on  his  appointment  to  the  go- 
vernment of  so  fruitful  a  province  as  Betica,  the  present  Anda- 
lusia, and  requested  that  he  would  send  to  Rome  the  olives  of 
Seville.  Those  grown  in  the  districts  of  Alcala  and  Guadayra, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Seville,  are  larger  and  finer  than  any  in 
Europe,  and  the  best  adapted  for  pickling. 

La  Mancha,  the  kingdoms  of  Jaen  and  Cordova,  produce 
very  little  oil  ;  and  Old  Castile,  Estramadura,  and  Navarre, 
afford  still  less.  The  kingdoms  of  Granada  *  and  Seville  are 
very  productive;  New  Castile  and  Aragon  afford  an  equal 
quantity;  and  the  produce  of  Catalonia  f  and  MurciaJ  is 
nearly  the  same  ;  but  the  most  is  produced  in  the  kingdom  of 
Valencia  §. 

•  The  district  of  Malaga  alone  contains  five  hundred  cil  presses  con- 
stantly at  work  during  the  season. 

f  18,000  loads,  each  containing  11  arrobas,  or  286  pounds  of  12  ounces, 
or  38,600  quintals,  i.  e.  37,1 15  cwt.  annually. 

^  140,000  quintals  annually,  i.  e.  134,615  cwt. 

§  88,000  quintals,  i.  e.  84,615  cwt.  annually. 

The 
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The  oil  of  Spain  might  be  preserved  very  sweet,  but  it  is  ge- 
nerallysharp  andoften  rancid  from  the  bad  metliod adopted  in  its 
extraction  from  the  fruit,  llie  olives  are  gathered  when  over- 
ripe, black,  and  shrivelled  ;  and  those  gathered  from  the  trees, 
with  those  which  have  previously  fallen  upon  the  ground  by 
the  force  of  winds  or  blight,  both  sound  and  putrid,  are  indis- 
criminately mixed  together  ;  they  are  then  collected  in  heaps, 
and  in  this  state  are  left  a  considerable  time,  from  a  prevailing 
opinion,  that  this  process  causes  the  fruit  to  yield  a  greater 
proportion  of  oil,  not  considering  that  the  fermentation  they 
undergo  the  while  produces  acidity  ;  and  when  the  oil  is  ex- 
pressed, quantities  of  boiling  water  are  thrown  repeatedly  over 
it,  which  tends  to  increase  the  evil.  If  the  olives  were  col- 
lected before  they  were  dead  ripe,  those  which  were  spoiled 
carefully  separated,  the  oil  expressed  as  fast  as  the  fruit  was 
gathered,  and  boiling  water  poured  over  it  in  moderate  quan- 
tities; the  oil  would  then  be  excellent.  Mr.  Carrere,  to 
whom  I  am  indebted  for  much  information  contained  in  this 
work,  made  an  experiment  upon  a  small  quantity  of  olives 
grown  in  New  Castile,  according  to  the  method  here  recom- 
mended; and  he  obtained  an  oil  of  a  sweet  and  agreeable 
taste,  which,  in  point  of  quality,  was  not  inferior  to  the  best 
oil  of  Provence,  and  was  actually  sold  at  a  high  price  under  that 
name  at  Madrid.  The  truth  of  this  remark  is  verified  by  the 
Spaniards  themselves,  who  make  very  good  oil  whenever  they 
take  the  necessary  precautions  ;  and  in  those  districts  where 
the  greatest  attention  is  paid,  the  oil  is  of  the  first  quality. 

Vines. — Wine. — Dried  Raisins.  Spain  may  justly  be 
considered  a  land  of  vines.  The  eastern  and  southern  pro- 
vinces contain  a  vast  number  ;  but  the  northern  and  western 
not  so  many.  In  Estramadura,  Galicia,  the  kingdom  of 
Leon,  Biscay,  and  Navarre,  there  are  very  few  ;  the  two 
Castiles  have  more,  but  the  quantity  is  not  large.  At  Rioxa, 
in  Old  Castile,  they  are  most  abundant.  In  New  Castile  they 
may  be;  said  to  be  scattered  over  the  whole  province,  though 
growing  in  particular  places.     They  flourish  in  different  dis- 
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îricts  of  the  kingdom  of  Murcia  ;  but  the  most  are  in  that  of 
Albaceta.  Numbers  grow  in  the  eastern  part  of  Catalonia^ 
and  more  in  La  Mancha,  Aragon,  and  the  kingdom  of  Valen^ 
cia.  They  are  equally  numerous  in  Andalusia^  especially  in 
the  kingdoms  of  Seville  and  Granada^  which  are  usually  de- 
nominated the  "wine-vaults  of  Spain. 

Vine  espaliers  are  very  numerous,  especially  in  the  king- 
doms of  Seville,  Granada,  and  Valencia. 

The  most  delicious  grapes  are  produced  in  Valencia,  the 
kingdom  of  Murcia,  and  in  Andalusia,  particularly  in  the 
kingdom  of  Granada  ;  those  raised  about  Malaga  are  most 
esteemed  j  those  of  Aragon  are  excellent  ;  those  of  the  two 
Castiles  are  very  good,  but  inferior  to  the  former  j  and  those 
of  Galicia,  Navarre,  and  particularly  Biscay,  are  of  a  very  in- 
ferior quality  indeed  ;  yet,  in  the  latter  district,  the  muscadine 
grapes  are  good,  and  very  similar  to  those  of  Frontignan. 
There  is  also  a  kind  of  a  white  grape,  which  grows  in  no  other 
part  of  Spain,  the  fruit  of  which  is  small,  with  a  very  thin 
skin,  and  of  an  acido-saccharine  taste. 

The  espaliers  in  the  kingdoms  of  Seville,  Granada,  and  Va- 
lencia bear  excellent  grapes,  the  size  of  which  is  often  equal 
to  that  of  nutmegs  5  they  also  grow  in  very  large  bunches,  six, 
eight,  ten,  and  even  fourteen  pounds  weight.  New  Castil» 
produces  very  little  wine  in  proportion  to  its  consumption, 
and  is  obliged  to  ge"  supplied  from  La  Mancha,  Galicia,  and 
Navarre.  Biscay  produces  still  less,  and  obtains  two-thirds  of 
its  consumption  from  Rioxa,  in  Old  Castile,  the  produce  of 
which  province  is  far  greater.  Much  is  made  in  La  Mancha, 
•which  furnishes  Madrid  and  several  districts  of  New  Castile. 
Andalusia  produces  a  large  quantity,  particularly  the  king- 
doms of  Granada  and  Seville  ;  the  district  of  Xerez  de  la 
Frontera,  in  the  latter,  alone  furnishes  a  large  quantity  for  ex- 
portation *.  Still  more  is  made  in  tlie  district  of  Malaga,  and 
the   parts  adjacent  to   that  city-]-.      The  ,  produce  of  Ara- 

•  Annually  about  :.0,000  quintals,  \.  e,  4S,-269  cwt, 
f  Aneually  about  700,000  quintals,  i,  e,  682,693  cwt. 
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gon*,  Catalonia  f,  and  the  kingdom  of  Valencia!,  is  equally- 
great  in  both,  and  the  kingdom  of  Murcia  does  not  yield  a  less 
quantity  §,  two-thirds  is  the  produce  of  Albaceta,  and  most 
of  which  is  sent  to  Madrid,  under  the  name  of  La  Mancha 
wine. 

The  wine  of  the  eastern  part  of  Catalonia  is  of  a  superior 
quality  to  that  made  in  other  parts  of  the  same  province. 

The  wines  of  Aragon  are  excellent  :  they  possess  a  good 
body,  and  are  very  rich  ;  but  their  flavour  would  be  finer^  if 
more  care  were  taken  in  making  them. 

Those  of  La  Mancha  possess  neither  the  body  nor  strength 
of  the  wines  generally  made  in  Spain,  are  thinner,  and  con- 
tain less  vinous  spirit,  but  form  a  pleasant  beverage.  The 
most  esteemed  are  those  of  Manzanarcz  and  Valdepenas. 

The  wines  of  New  Castile  are  generally  harsh  and  poor  ;  in 
a  few  districts  they  are  stronger  and  more  agreeable. 

Among  those  of  Old  Castile,  the  most  distinguished  is  that 
produced  in  the  district  of  Cabezon,  near  Valladolid  ;  which  is  A 
very  light  wine. 

The  wines  made  in  the  kingdom  of  Murcia  are  luscious, 
heavy,  feculent,  and  rough,  all  which  bad  qualities  thev  owe 
principally,  if  not  entirely,  to  the  wrong  method  used  in  mak- 
ing them.  The  wine  produced  in  the  district  of  Albaceta  13 
the  lightest,  and  approaches  very  near  to  the  wine  of  La 
Mancha. 

The  wines  made  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  are  of  diffe- 
rent qualities  in  the  different  districts.  Those  produced  in  the 
plains  are  below  mediocrity  3  those  on  the  hills,  especially 

*  Produces  annually  about  162,000  métros  of  448  pounds,  containing 
12  ounces  each,  or  537,840  quintals,  i.e.  5i;,153^  cvvt. 

t  Produces  annually  about  60,000  loads,  each  containing  I20  pints  of 
Paris  measure,  or  180,000  quintals,  i.  e.  171,519  cwt. 

i  Produces  annually  3,300,000  cantiros,  e?.ch  consisting  of  28  pounds  of 
12  ounces,  or  I8f  jiints,  that  is  to  say,  955,OOj  quintai-,  j.  e,  918,269 
cwt. 

§  Annually  about  320,000  quintals,  i.  e.  307,i?92  c^^'t, 
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such  as  have  a  southern  aspect,  are  very  siiperior  in  quality. 
Among  these  some  are  excellent,  as  the  wine  of  La  Torre,  be- 
longing to  the  Carthusian  monastery  of  Portaceli  ;  that  of  Mas 
de  Santo  Domingo  ;  that  of  Mas  du  Marquis  rfe  Per  ales,  in  the 
district  of  Quarta,  These  have  generally  a  good  body,  and 
afford  an  excellent  brandy.  Those  made  in  the  environs  of 
Murviedro  are  more  heavy  and  richer. 

The  wines  produced  in  the  kingdom  of  Granada  are  not 
equally  rich,  but  have  an  agreeable  scent  and  pleasant  flavour. 
The  wine  made  in  Biscay,  by  the  different  kinds  of  grapes 
which  may  happen  to  grow  in  the  vineyard,  being  mixed  to- 
gether, is  destitute  of  body,  austere,  and  sour  j  which  is  en- 
tirely owing  to  improper  management.  This  wine  receives 
the  appellation  of  vin  chacoU. 

What  has  already  been  observed  relates  to  red  wines,  the 
ordinary  wines  of  the  country  j  but  many  districts  of  Spain 
produce  excellent  sweet  wines.  The  kingdom  of  Valencia, 
the  wine  of  Alicant,  that  of  Granada,  the  wine  of  Malaga,  that 
of  Seville,  the  wine  of  Xeres,  or  sherry,  and  the  wine  of  Rota. 
The  very  names  of  these  constitute  their  eulogy;  and  among 
those  made  about  Malaga,  Lagrima  and  Guindas  are  the  most 
in  esteem.  The  kingdom  of  Murcia  produces  the  wine  of  Car- 
thagena,  which  deserves  to  be  better  known  than  it  at  present 
is,  for  its  quality  resembles  the  wine  of  Alicant.  In  the  king- 
dom of  Valencia  is  made  the  wine  called  rancio;  and  in  Kew 
Castile,  the  muscadel  wine  ofFuencarral,  in  the  vicinity  of  Ma- 
drid. In  Aiagon  is  made  a  little  muscadel  wine  which  is  very 
good  J  and  at  Borja  a  white  wine,  esteemed  for  its  sweetness  j 
also  at  the  Carthusian  monastery  of  Auladei  ;  and  the  excellent 
wine  of  Granada,  at  Sabayes,  and  Carinena  :  this  is  the  co- 
lour of  a  partridge's  eye,  of  a  sweet  and  agreeable  flavour. 
Navarre  produces  the  wine  of  Tudela  and  of  Peralta,  the  former 
much  like  Burgundy,  though  not  so  delicious  j  and  the  latter 
a  sweet  wine,  not  unlike  the  wine  of  St.  Lawrence,  but 
stronger  and  more  grateful.  In  the  kingdom  of  Cordova  is 
made  the  wine  of  Montillo,  which  is  a  very  excellent,  fine, 

sweet 
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sweet  wine,   much  esteemed  by  connoisseurs,   though  it   is 
scarcely  known  out  of  the  country. 

Few  precautions  are  used  in  the  making  wines  iu  Aragon  j 
the  c^rapes  are  gathered  before  they  are  ripe,  the  peasants  often 
sell  them  upon  the  trees,  and  the  time  of  selling  them  is  acce« 
lerated  by  a  pressing  necessity.  The  land  selected  for  the 
vineyards  is  in  many  instances  improper:  the  rich  soils  are 
often  planted  with  vines  in  preference  to  the  gravelly  soils,  so 
abundant  in  this  province,  and  which  afford  the  best  flavoured 
and  finest  wine. 

The  same  remark  is  equally  applicable  to  Biscay,  where  the 
grapes  are  also  gathered  before  they  arrive  at  maturity}  when 
ripe  and  green,  sound  and  putrid  fruit  are  mixed  together,  the 
wine  undergoes  little  fermentation,  and  that  process  is  badly 
conducted  J  the  consequence  of  which  is,  the  wine  is  of  a  dis- 
agreeable flavour,  and  will  not  keep.  This  inconvenience 
arises  from  an  impolitic  speculation  of  the  police,  which  aims 
at  causing  all  the  wine  made  in  the  province  to  be  consumed 
in  it.  The  introduction  of  other  wines  in  taverns  is  forbidden, 
even  when  the  stock  of  the  country  is  consumed,  and  the  price 
is  even  fixed  by  the  police.  Hence  the  proprietors  of  vineyards, 
being  sure  of  a  sale,  attend  in  the  making,  more  to  the  quantity 
than  the  quality  of  the  wine,  their  sole  object  being  how  they 
can  make  the  most.  Were  proper  attention  paid  in  the  making, 
the  sourness  would  be  prevented  by  the  maturity  of  the  fruit, 
a  proper  fermentation  would  give  it  strength,  and  in  that  case 
it  would  be  brisk  and  sparkling,  not  unlike  the  wine  of  Cham- 
pagne. Where  more  care  is  taken  the  wine  is  found  suffi- 
ciently potent. 

Dried  grapes  or  raisins  constitute  a  portion  of  the  produce 
from  the  vineyards  in  Spain.     They  form  in  the  kingdom  of 
Valencia*,  and  more  particularly  in  that  of  Granada f,  a  con- 
siderable 

*  About  40,000  quintals,  i.  e.  38431^  cwt.  annually;  of  which  quan" 
tity  38,000  quintals,  i.  e.  about  38538  cwt.  are  usually  exported. 
t  The  environs  of  Malaga  alone  furnish  annually  300,000  quintals, 
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siderable  object  of  commerce.  In  these  provinces  two  differ- 
ent methods  of  drying  them  is  practised.  In  the  latter  they 
are  simply  dried  in  the  sun,  without  any  other  preparation  j  in 
the  former  the  grapes  are  steeped  in  bo'liug  water,  sharpened 
with  a  lye  made  of  vine  stems  ;  they  are  then  exposed  to  the 
open  air,  suspended  in  the  sun  till  they  are  sufficiently  dry. 
In  the  first  practice  all  the  juice  is  preserved  ;  by  the  second 
much  is  lost  by  its  escaping  through  the  pores  of  the  skin,  for 
they  are  all  open  through  the  process  of  steeping.  Some  por- 
tion of  it  crystalises  outside  the  fruit,  by  the  action  of  the  ex- 
ternal air,  and  covers  it  with  a  saccharine  crust.  This  crust 
becomes  harder  in  colder  countries  where  the  fruit  is  exported, 
because  the  property  of  cold  assists  this  crystalization.  The 
former  possess  less  sweetness,  but  their  substance  is  more  sa- 
voury ;  the  latter  have  a  more  agreeable  rind,  but  contain  a 
less  nourishing  substance.  Hence  it  happens,  that  the  raisins 
of  Malaga  are  of  a  superior  quality,  in  greater  estimation,  and 
obtain  a  higher  price  than  any  others.  The  particular  cele- 
brity of  these  raisins  may  be  partly  ov/ing  to  their  intrinsic  ex- 
cellence, as  they  are  naturally  larger  and  of  a  more  delicate 
flavour  than  those  produced  in  other  places. 

Particular  Modes  of  Cultivation. 

Manuring  lands.  The  lands  in  Spain  are  manured 
with  dung  from  the  stables  and  sheep-folds,  and  in  many  of  the 
provinces  by  the  dung  of  sheep,  which  during  the  fine  season 
are  folded  upon  the  lands.  In  some  districts  of  Guipuzcoa  the 
lands  are  covered  with  a  marly  earth,  which  wonderfully  fer- 
tilizes the  fields  on  which  it  is  employed.  In  the  kingdom  of 
Valencia,  and  in  Catalonia,  the  lands  are  enriched  by  the 
sweepings  of  streets  and  houses,  which  are  carefully  collected. 
The  kingdom  of  Valencia  possesses  an  usage  peculiar  to  itself: 

i.  e.  288401^  cwt. — of  which  quantity  is  exported  2  50,000  quintals,  i.  c. 
240577  cwu 

there 
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there  sand  is  used  for  ameliorating  the  soil  ;  which  is  taken  from 
cities  and  towns,  the'streets  of  which  are  not  paved  :  where  long 
subjected  to  the  treadof  animals,  it  has  become  impregnated  with 
their  excrements,  and  the  washings  flowing  from  the  houses  j 
thence  it  is  carried  and  distributed  over  such  lands  as  are  meant 
to  be  manured.  The  upper  layer  of  the  high  roads,  which  is 
supposed  impregnated  with  excrementitious  particlesj  is  col- 
lected with  equal  care  for  the  purpose. 

Olu'E-treks.  The  general  practice  of  planting  ofivc'trees 
in  Spain  is  by  transplanting  young  shoots  of  a  moderate  size, 
and  carefully  watering  them  for  some  time  after  they  are  trans- 
iplanted,  w  hich  succeeds  extremely  well.  A  different  practice 
obtains  in  the  kingdom  of  Seville.  A  branch  about  the  thick- 
ness of  a  man's  arm  is  cut  from  an  olive-tree,  which  is  split  in 
four  beneath  for  the  length  of  seven  or  eight  inches,  and  in 
every  cleft  is  placed  a  stone  :  thus  prepared,  the  branch  is 
planted  about  two  feet  deep  in  the  earth,  and  a  small  trench 
made  round  it  to  retain  the  water.  This  latter  method  is  not 
so  good  as  the  former  j  for  the  heat  and  water  penetrate  at  the 
foot  and  destro}''  the  inside  of  the  tree,  so  that  a  great  number 
of  the  olive-trees  so  planted  are  found  internally  decayed, 
and  actually  consist  of  bark  instead  of  trunk. 

MuLBERUY-TREES.  Mulberry 'trees  are  pruned  every  two 
years  in  the  kingdom  of  Murcia,  every  three  years  in  that  of 
Valencia;  and  in  the  latter  the  leaves  are  gathered  three  times 
annually.  In  the  kingdom  of  Granada  the  mulberry-trees  are 
suffered  to  grow  and  flourish  without  the  assistance  of  art,  for 
they  ave  not  even  pruned.  The  mulberries  of  Murcia  and  Va- 
lencia are  «hite;  while  those  of  Granada  are  black. 

H.iRD  OAKS.  These  trees  are  pruned  with  peculiar  cau- 
tion in  the  territory  of  Biscay,  for  the  puipose  of  making  them, 
throw  otit  more  branches  to  produce  cordwood  for  charcoal  3 
and  cuttings  are  regularly  made  every  eight  or  ten  years. 

Almon  D-TKtES.  A  very  peculiar  method  is  used  for  the 
culture  of  almond-trees  in  the  district  of  Ibi,  six  leagues  (six- 
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teen  and  a  half  miles,)  from  Alicant,  in  the  kingdom  of  Va- 
lencia :  the  scions  are  grafted  upon  stocks  of  the  wild  almond, 
and  the  success  which  follows  clearly  evinces  the  propriety  of 
the  practice  ;  for  the  almonds  which  the  trees  thus  treated 
produce  are  superior  to  any  in  Spain. 

Saffron.  Saffron  is  thus  cultivated  in  Spain.  Jn  the 
month  of  September  the  bulbs  of  Saffron,  which  are  about  the 
size  and  nearly  the  figure  of  walnuts,  are  planted  ;  and  towards 
the  middle  of  October  they  begin  to  make  white  shoots  or 
awl-shaped  scapes,  from  each  of  which  ascend  three  or  four 
small  blades,  bearing  a  small  blue  flower  closed  at  top,  but 
which  becomes  patulous  in  the  sun.  This  continues  increasing 
about  five  days,  and  separates  in  the  mean  time  from  the 
scape  of  detached  green  filaments.  The  flowers  are  gathered 
in  the  morning,  and  the  saffron  collected  before  they  have 
fadedj  which  very  quickly  happens  ;  they  are  then  dried  in.  the 
sun,  or  by  means  of  artificial  heat.  In  this  process  it  diminishes 
greatly  both  in  bulk  and  weight.  The  saffron  dried  in  the  sun 
loses  about  three-fourths. 

Barilla.  Barilla  is  liable  to  a  kind  of  accident,  which  in- 
stantaneously destroys  it,  even  at  the  moment  of  harvest,  by  a 
beetle,  a  species  of  scarabeus,  frequently  depositing  his  larva  in 
the  roots  of  the  plant.  The  foxes  also,  who  are  very  fond  of 
barilla,  will  during  one  night  commit  their  ravages  over  an 
entire  tield  ;  and  the  cultivators  are  unable  to  preserve  their 
crops  from  the  devastation  of  these  animals,  notwithstanding 
it  is  usual  to  keep  an  armed  watch  nights  together  for  the 
purpose. 

Vines.  Poles  for  supporting  xines  are  not  used  in  Spain  : 
here  the  cuttings  are  planted,  which  are  not  permitted  to  grow 
very  high,  and  therefore  gradually  fofm  thick  and  very  stout 
stocks.  Espaliers  are  also  numerous,  especially  in  the  king- 
doms of  Seville,  Granada,  and  Valencia.  These  produce 
grapes  of  an  extraordinary  size,  the  bunches  frequently  weigh- 
ing twelve  and  fourteen  pounds. 

In  many  provinces  a  considerable  indifference  exists  respect- 
ing 
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îng  the  kind  of  soil  on  which  the  vines  are  cultivated.  They 
are  promiscuously  planted  either  upon  rich  level  lands,  which 
are  more  congenial  to  the  production  of  corn  5  or  upon  gravelly 
soils  on  the  hilly  slopes,  which  are  best  suited  for  the  culture 
of  vines  :  the  first  affording  a  larger  quantity,  but  the  latter 
producing  wine  of  a  superior  flavour.  Aragon,  where  the 
lands  are  principally  hilly,  and  consist  of  a  gravelly  soil,  ex- 
hibits the  least  attention  to  judicious  selection. 

A  particular  mode  of  planting  vines  is  adopted  in  the  en- 
virons of  CeboUa,  in  New  Castile  ;  the  stocks  are  set  in  small 
round  hillocks,  about  two  feet  or  two  feet  and  a  half  in 
height,  and  separated  from  each  other  the  distance  of  three 
feet.  This  mode  of  planting  is  practised  principally  upon  sandy 
soils. 

In  Biscay,  six  or  seven  kind  of  vines  are  mixed  together, 
■which  send  forth  shoots  three  or  four  feet  high,  forming  es- 
paliers by  the  sides  of  the  roads;  and  in  many  instances  con- 
stitute arbours  to  the  houses  in  the  country. 

In  the  districts  around  Malaga,  in  the  kingdom  of  Granada, 
three  crops  of  grapes  are  taken  at  three  different  stated  times  ; 
one  in  the  naonth  of  June,  another  the  beginning  of  September, 
and  the  last  in  four  or  five  days  afterward.  The  grapes  of  the 
first  gathering,  called  earlies,  afford  a  wine  of  the  consistence 
of  honey  ;  the  second,  called  grapes  of  the  second  crop,  pro- 
duce a  fine  clear  wine,  stronger  and  better  than  the  first  ; 
those  of  the  third,  called  tardies,  make  the  real  wine  of  Malacca. 

Corn  lands.  The  husbandmen  of  Old  Castile  are 
blamed  for  ploughing  their  lands  too  superficially,  not  suffering 
the  plough  to  go  sufficiently  deep,  and  being  too  inattentive  to 
the  covering  the  seed  after  it  is  sown.  In  answer  to  this  the 
Castilians  observe,  that,  guided  by  experience,  they  find  less 
grain  is  obtained  when  a  strong  ploughing  is  adopted,  and  the 
share  penetrates  too  deep  ;  and  their  opinion  is  not  incorrect  : 
for,  at  the  depth  of  two  or  three  feet,  water  is  found  in  great 
part  of  the  plains  of  this  province.  It  is  therefore  only  ne- 
cessary just  to  loosen  the  soil,  and  destroy  the  roots  of  plants 
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injurious  to  the  corn,  by  the  operations  of  the  plough:  and 
notwithstanding  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  the  crops  sel- 
dom fail  J  for  the  proximity  of  the  water  in  the  substrata, 
tends  to  produce  a  coolness  in  the  soil,  and  to  fertilize  the 
plants.  It  is  probably  owing  to  this  cause  that  useful  vegeta- 
bles thrive  exceedingly  in  Old  Castile. 

In  Biscay  a  peculiar  mode  of  cultivation  is  prevalent. 

A  tool  is  used  called  Utya,  which  consists  of  two  small  bars 
of  iron  five  or  six  inches  long,  separated  about  the  distance  of 
half  a  foot,  thus  forming  two  branches  or  pointed  angles  -,  to 
these  a  handle  of  wood  is  affixed  perpendicular  to  one  of  the 
points,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  prop.  Several  workmen  are 
joined  together,  at  least  two,  but  often  three  and  four,  each 
having  a  laya  ;  and  ranging  themselves  in  file,  they  thrust  the 
tools  into  the  ground,  and  press  upon  the  props  that  they  may 
penetrate  deeper,  moving  them  backward  and  forward,  till  the 
clods  are  detached,  which  they  cast  behind  them,  and  turn 
upside  down  :  the  same  operation  is  continued  throughout  the 
field.  Other  workmen  follow  in  the  furrows  thus  made,  and 
cut  up  the  roots  of  injurious  weeds'.  The  clods  are  again 
broken  with  a  pick-axe,  and  left  through  the  winter  to  the 
action  of  the  frost,  by  which  they  are  partly  pulverized.  This 
labour  is  termed  layar. 

In  the  spring  the  clods  are  again  broken  smaller  by  means 
of  harrows,  and  afterwards  levelled  with  a  cylinder,  having 
teeth  triangularly  disposed}  any  clods  which  remain  subsequent 
to  this  operation  are  reduced  by  wooden  beetles  ;  deep  holes 
about  two  feet  apart,  and  in  a  straight  line,  are  then  made  with 
pick-axes,  in  which  are  cast  seeds  of  Indian  corn,  French  beans, 
peas,  pumpions,  Ike.  and  the  holes  filled  up  with  manure. 

Immediately  as  the  plants  appear  above  ground,  every  at- 
tention is  paid  to  the  crop  ;  the  suckers,  both  of  blossoms  and 
ears,  are  cut  away  as  quickly  as  they  appear,  and  when  dried 
are  given  to  the  oxen,  constituting  an  excellent  fodder.  The 
maize  is  ripe  about  the  end  of  September,  or  beginning  of 
October.  After  the  crop  is  cut,  the  land  is  sown  with  corn, 
without  any  further  preparation  than  covering  the  seed  with 
X  the 
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the  plough.  In  the  course  of  the  winter  it  is  weeded,  that  is, 
a  hoeing  is  given  it  with  a  long  straight  hoe,  for  the  purpose  of 
breaking  the  hard  crust,  whicli  covers  the  surface  of  the  land. 
This  operation  is  repeated  in  the  months  of  May  and  June,  to 
destroy  the  weeds.  The  harvest  commences  about  the  end  of 
August,  and  the  stubbles  are  depastured.  The  light  lands  are 
iuftered  to  rest  for  one  year;  but  two  or  three  months  after 
the  corn  is  cut  the  better  lands  undergo  the  process  of  the 
tai/er,  and  are  again  manured  arïtl  cropped. 

On  some  light  and  choice  soils  nothing  is  sown  but  wheat, 
without  wearying  the  land  by  other  exhausting  crops. 

Rice.  The  following  is  the  method  pf  cultivating  rict  in 
the  kingdom  of  Valencia.  The  land  is  prepared  by  tillage, 
but  is  left  even  without  the  appearance  of  furrows  5  and  when 
covered  with  water  to  about  a  foot  in  depth,  the  rice  is  sowed, 
which  germinates  and  remains  in  the  water,  till  the  time  of 
fiarvest.  For  the  purpose  of  cutting  the  crop  the  reapers  are 
obliged  to  wade  up  to  their  knees  in  water.  They  are  fol- 
lowed by  others,  who  receive  the  sheaves  ;  and  the  grain  is 
detached  from  the  ears  by  th«  treading  of  horses  and  mules. 
The  rice  still  remains  covered  with  an  outer  rind  or  skin,  which 
is  taken  off  by  means  of  mills,  similar  to  corn -mills,  except 
that  the  millstones  in  these  are  furnished  v/ith  a  layer  of 
cork . 

Encouragements  of  Agriculture, 

Agriculture  was  not  only  much  neglected  from 
the  sera  of  the  Moorish  expulsion,  but  the  govern- 
ment did  nothing  for  its  encouragement  or  pro- 
tection. Philip  the  Second,  in  the  year  162 1 ,  ap- 
pointed the  award  of  noble  rank,  and  exemption 
from  the  obligation  of  bearing  arms,  to  those  who 
should  devote  their  time  and  attention  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil.  But  the  law  of  that  sovereign 
was  never  put  in  execution.  Agriculturists  ob- 
tained 
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tained  no  honourable  distinctions,  and  upon  them 
also  principally  fell  the  weight  of  military  service. 
The  princes  of  the  Bourbon  family  subsequently- 
awarded  exemptions,  and  premiums,  for  the  en- 
couragement of  agriculture  ;  but  agriculturists  ap- 
pear to  have  obtained  no  more  of  these  than  they 
did  of  those  appointed  by  Philip  the  Second.  The 
same  monarchs  established  economical  institutions, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  enquiries,  and  trying 
experiments  in  the  various  branches  of  economy 
connected  with  agriculture,  and  endeavouring  to 
excite  the  attention  of  the  people  to  its  further  im- 
provement. But  they  neglected  to  appropriate 
revenues  and  provide  other  proper  means  to  at- 
tain the  object,  and  answer  the  end  proposed  by 
such  institutions.  It  was  not  till  very  lately  that 
Charles  the  Fourth  gave  some  small  assistance  to 
that  of  Saragossa. 

Even  the  farmers  were  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  sowing  their  lands  by  portions  of  seed-corn,  ob- 
tained from  some  of  the  public  granaries  ;  but 
fuch  assistance  was  not  obtainable  in  every  place. 

Those  economical  societies  could  only  find  re- 
sources in  their  own  zeal  for  procuring  the  means 
to  give  encouragement  to  the  agriculture  of  the 
districts,  in  which  they  had  been  established  j  some 
particular  bodies  also  formed  other  institutions, 
the  design  of  which  was  precisely  the  same. 

The  society  established  at  Valencia  proposed,  in 
the  year  1802,  premiums  upon  subjects  connected 

with 
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With  agriculture  ;  but  these  premiums,  which  were 
numerous  and  very  small,  embraced  such  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  important  objects,  that  it  is  next  to  im- 
possibility this  institution  should  accomplish  its 
wishes.  Most  of  the  subjects  proposed  require 
repeated  experiments  and  reiterated  observations 
to  be  made,  which  can  only  be  done  by  great  labour 
and  assiduity.  The  sums  offered  are  not  adequate 
to  defray  half  the  expence,  which  must  be  incurred  ; 
while  neither  honour,  distinction,  nor  privilege  is 
awarded  to  successful  authors,  to  the  discoverers  of 
useful  inventions,  nor  to  the  suggestors  of  new  and 
better  methods  of  practice.  It  would  doubtless 
tend  more  to  the  furtherance  and  advancement  of 
culture  if  a  more  confined  scale  had  been  adopted 
as  to  the  subjects  proposed  ;  and  the  divided  sums, 
which  are  granted  for  this  object  of  public  utility, 
augmented,  by  a  diminution  of  their  number. 

The  society  established  at  Saragossa  has  better 
answered  the  end  of  its  institution.  From  the  first 
formation  it  has  unceasingly  devoted  its  attention 
to  the  improvement  and  encouragement  of  agri- 
culture. In  that  city  it  has  estabUshed  schools  of 
rural  economy.  It  has  excited  a  spirit  of  planting, 
as  well  as  called  the  public  attention  to  the  culti- 
vation of  particular  fruits,  in  those  lands  most  con- 
genial to  the  growth  of  each  ;  and  annually  a  pre- 
mium is  granted  to  such  as  most  distinguish  them- 
selves in  this  respect.  The  endeavours  of  the  so- 
ciety have  been  crowned  with  very  great  success  ; 

for 
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for  in  the  space  of  ten  years,  more  than  forty  thou- 
sand trees  have  been  planted  in  Aragon. 

The  same  society  is  about  to  form  a  very  ad- 
vantageous establishment.  It  has  obtained  of  the 
king  a  fund  of  four  hundred  thousand  reals,  one 
hundred  thousand  livres  tournois,  4ÎÔ6L  4s.  Od. 
.  "With  this  it  has  established  a  charitable  bank  in 
favour  of  distressed  farmers.  Money  is  advanced 
sufficient  to  defray  the  expences  of  harvest  ;  beasts 
for  labour  are  provided,  in  case  they  lose  any  by 
unforeseen  accident  ;  and  two  years  are  allowed  for 
returning  by  instalments  the  sums  thus  advanced. 
The  loans  are  renewed  every  six  months  in  pro- 
per turn,  through  the  different  districts  and  villages 
of  Aragon.  The  society  purchases  the  beasts  in 
the  countries  where  they  are  reared,  by  which, 
means  ic  procures  them  at  a  much  lower  price. 
This  establishment  commenced  its  operations  in 
the  month  of  June,  1805,  and  it  then  distributed 
forty-four  thousand  reals,  eleven  thousand  livres 
tournois,  or  4581.  2s.  Od.  to  one  hundred  and  ten 
husbandmen  ;  and  in  the  month  of  August  follow- 
ing it  had  furnished  sixty -two  horses  to  an  equal 
number  of  other  indigent  farmers. 

The  poverty  of  many  who  occupy  vineyards  in 
the  district  of  Malaga  is  so  great,  that  it  prevents 
them  from  making  their  crop  into  wine  themselves, 
orVaicing  a  sufficient  time  when  it  might  be  made 
with  success.  The  consequences  are,  in  the  first 
ca-i-e  they  are  constrained  to  sell  the  grapes  at  a 

low 
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low  price  by  a  sale  of  anticipation,  through  which 
they  suffer  considerable  lo^s  ;  and  in  the  other, 
they  are  obliged  to  gather  the  grapes  before  they 
arrive  at  maturity,  by  which  means  the  wines  are 
of  a  bad  quality,  sell  at  an  inferior  price,  and  in- 
jure the  reputation  of  other  wines  made  in  the  same 
district.  ']  he  council  of  Malaga  have  formed  an 
useful  institution  for  relieving  indigent  proprietors  : 
they  have  established  a  charitable  bank,  which 
issues  loans  that  enable  the  poor  cultivators  to 
wait  till  a  favourable  time  arrives  for  making  their 
sales  to  advantage. 

None  however  of  these  agricultural  establish- 
ments is  better  known,  more  distinguished,  or 
more  fully  acquainted  with  the  general  state  of 
agriculture  in  Spain  and  with  the  best  means  foi- 
its  improvement,  than  the  economical  institution 
at  Madrid.  The  report  made  in  the  year  1795  to 
the  council  of  Castile  by  one  of  its  members,  don 
Gaspa  Melchor  de  Jovdlams,  is  one  of  the  best 
treatises  ever  published  upon  the  various  branches 
of  economical  polity.  Tmc  country  which  pos- 
sesses such  men  is  not  very  distant  from  speedy 
melioration  ;  and  there  needs  no  hesitation  in 
prognosticating  its  speedy  improvement. 

Those  who  may  peruse  this  work  will  certa'niy 
read  that  memoir  with  great  pleasure,  in  translating 
which  every  endeavour  has  been  used  to  perform 
it  with  fidelity.     Some  things  will  occasionally  be 

perceived 
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perceived  in  it  foreign  perhaps  to  the  immediate 
subject  of  the  memoir  ;  but  they  tend  to  furnish 
information  respecting  Spain  in  a  variety  of  in- 
teresting relations  and  useful  particulars. 
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MEMOIR 

©N  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE   AND 
ON  AGRARIAN  LAWS. 

Addressed  to  the  supreme  council  of  Castile  by  the  patriotic  so- 
ciety of  Madrid,  and  drawn  up  by  one  of  its  members,  don  Gaspar 
Melchor  de  Jovellanos. 

Sir, 

The  patriotic  society  at  Madrid  having  carefully  examined 
the  memoir  upon  agrarian  law,  which  your  highness  conde- 
scended to  transmit,  and  paid  all  the  attention  in  its  power  to 
the  labour  you  have  confided  to  it,  has  the  honour  of  sub- 
mitting to  the  superior  judgment  of  your  highness  its  opinion 
on  the  subject. 

From  its  first  foundation  this  society  has  been  occupied  in 
the  study  of  agriculture,  the  principal  object  of  its  institution  j 
but  it  had  not  considered  that  subject  in  the  view  of  ren- 
dering lands  more  productive,  nor,  till  your  highness  con- 
sulted it  upon  rural  legislation,  turned  its  attention  to  this  par- 
ticular object,  as  important  as  it  was  new.  For  this  additional 
labour,  extreme  circumspection  was  necessary  that  nothing 
might  be  left  to  chance,  in  a  pursuit  where  the  most  apparent 
trifling  errors  might  produce  evils  of  a  magnitude  equal  to 
their  duration.  Hence  has  arisen  the  delay  in  committing  to 
writing  the  ideas  at  present  laid  before  you,  under  a  firm  per- 
suasion, that  in  affairs  of  so  great  moment  it  is  not  the  facility 
with  which  advice  is  afibrded  that  constitutes  a  demonstration 
of  zeal  ;  but  the  evincing  caution  that  none  but  just  opinions 
are  permitted  to  go  abroad,  and  such  as  are  the  result  of  careful 
examination  and  mature  reflection. 

This  memoir  will  be  marked  by  simplicity  and  unity,  two 
characteristics  of  well-founded  opinions  :  its  sole  principle  is 
taken  from  the  primordial  laws  of  nature  and  society  ;  the  fer- 
tile source  whence  flow  all  the  consequences  which  relate  to 

the 
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the  subject  it  embraces  ;  and  so  certain^  that  it  is  demon- 
strated on  the  one  side  by  the  facts  stated  in  the  accounts  of 
the  magistrates,  directed  by  your  highness  to  in\"estigate  and 
suggest  improvements  upon  agrarian  laws  j  while  on  the  other 
it  destroys  all  the  erroneous  conclusions,  which  have  been  at- 
tempted to  be  drawn  from  them. 

The  numerous  errors  arising  from  reasoning,  as  well  as  from 
zeal  for  the  public  good,  which  abound  in  the  writings  re- 
ferred to  in  this  work,  cannot  fail  to  have  given  rise  to  wrong 
hypotheses,  which  have  again  produced  results  equally  erro- 
neous 3  or  if  just,  which  have  been  viewed  in  an  improper 
light.  The  society  might  cite  numerous  examples  of  both 
these  sources  of  error,  were  it  not  from  feeling  a  reluctance 
to  censure  so  many,  who  have  adopted  them  ;  and  were  it  not 
firmly  persuaded  at  the  same  time,  your  highness  must  per- 
ceive, it  has  deliberately  weighed  the  results  contained 
in  this  memoir.  The  error  which  appears  the  most  prominent 
to  this  society,  because  the  fruitful  source  of  many  others,  is 
the  opinion  generally  received,  that  our  agriculture  is  in  a  re- 
trograde state.  Your  own  zeal,  sir,  and  the  paternal  attention 
you  have  shewn  to  advance  its  prosperity,  have  been  alleged 
as  a  proof  of  this  mistaken  supposition;  although  it  is  a  de- 
monstrable fact  tlial  Spanish  agriculture  has  in  no  period  7T}ade 
such  a  rapid  progress  as  in  the  eighteenth  century,  yet  com- 
plaints are  still  general  of  its  supposed  decline,  and  upon  this 
chimerical  notion  are  professedly  formed  most  of  the  systems 
intended  for  its  amelioraticn.  The  society  is  anxious  respect- 
ing this  point  more  than  all  the  rest,  that  agriculture  may  be 
carried  to  that  degree  of  perfection  of  which  it  is  capable,  and 
which  constitutes  the  object  of  your  wishes  ;  but  it  at  the  same 
time  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  palpable  mistake  to 
suppose  it  in  a  declining  state,  which  if  really  so  would  at  the 
same  time  prove,  that  our  cultivation  had  fallen  from  a  flou- 
rishing and  prosperous  state,  into  the  opposite  extreme,  a  lan- 
guishing and  retrograde  ^ne  :  whereas  after  having  attentively 
perused  the  history  of  Spain,  in  the  different  epochs,  and  se- 
riously 
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rionsly  considered  the  state  of  agriculture  in  each  ;  the  society 
is  cotwinced  the  monarchy  never  had  so  much  land  in  a  state 
•f  culture,  nor  so  well  culiivated  as  at  the  present  period. 

ProgrVishe  State  of  Agriculture. 

The  first  period  of  Spanish  agriculture  must  be  referred  to 
the  government  of  the  country  under  the  Romans,  -^vho  pro- 
duced an  extraordinary  change  by  subjecting  nearly  the  greatef 
part  of  Europe  to  the  same  laws  and  régulations^  for  the  pur- 
pose of  accelerating  their  civilisation. 

But  for  the  two  centuries  that  Spain  formed  the  seat  of  con- 
stant and  sanguinary  warfare,  it  was  impossible  that  agricul- 
ture, for  want  of  stability  in  the  government,  should  be  ad- 
vanced to  any  considerable  extent  ;  nor  was  it  the  fact,  till 
the  reign  of  Augustus.  Certainly  at  that  aera,  protected  by 
the  lavi^s,  improved  by  the  knowledge  which  the  Spaniards 
obtained  from  the  Romans,  and  by  adopting  their  manners  aS 
well  as  language,  the  art  of  ciiltivation  made  a  rapid  progress; 
and  that  unquestionably  was  one  of  its  most  brilliant  periods. 
But  the  immensity  of  rural  properties  *,  the  establishment 
of  too  widely- extended  farms,  the  employing  slaves  f  in  the  la- 
bours of  husbandry  ;  the  ignorance  and  negligence,  the  natural 
concomitants  of  slavery,  and  the  contempt  it  brought  upon 

"  "  Modum  agri  (says  Pliny,  Lib.  xviii.  cap.  6),  in  primis  scrvandum 
antiqui  putavere:  quippe  ita  censebant,  satius  esse  minus  sererc,  et  me- 
lius arare  :  qua  in  sententia,  ct  Virgilium  vides.  Verumque  confitenti- 
bus,  Latifundia  perihitre  ItaKam^  jam  -vcro  et  frovintÙTs.  Sed  domini  se» 
missem  Africa?  possidebant,  cum  interfecit  eos  Nero  princeps."  These 
evils  still  existed  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  century  ;  for  Ammianus  Marcel- 
linus  observes.  Lib.  xxviii.  cap.  II,'  Probus  claritudine  generis  etpoten- 
tia,  et  opum  magnitudine  cognitus  Orii  Romanic  per  quern  universum  pent 
patrimonia  spared  posseduy  See  also  Gibbon's  History  of  the  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  chap.  31. 

t  In  Varro,  Lib.  1,17,  in  Columella,  Lib  1,  7,  and  in  Smith's  En- 
quiry into  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  may  be  clearly  seen  the  reason  why- 
cultivation  performed  by  slaves  is  so  very  unproduôtive, 

'^OL.iv.  I  those 
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fhose  simiîarlj'  occupied  *;  reduced  it  to  that  low  state  whicîr 
was  the  necessary  consequence  of  those  errors,  that  have 
been  unaninaously  acknowledged  both  by  ancient  as  well  as 
modern  writers  on  the  subject.  Columella  f ,  who  lived 
soon  after  the  reign  of  Augustus,  bitterly  complains  of  these 
evils  ;  and  in  the .  time  of  the  emperor  Vespasian,  the  Elder 
Pliny  observed,  that  the  unreasonable  extent  of  landed  pro*- 
perties,  after  having  ruined  Italy,  gradually  devastated  all  tha 
provinces,  subject  to  Roman  domination. 
,  The  state  of  agriculture  in  this  country  was  always  defective, 
because  Spain,  subjected  like  the  other  conquered  provinces  to 
imposts  on  natural  productions,  was  so  much  more  harassed 
by  tax-gatherers,  and  exactions  of  every  kind,  on  account  of 
its  greater  fertility  and  population  :  and  at  one  time  the  praetors  X 
considered  it  the  granary  to  provision  the  capital  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  and  the  nursery  for  the  recruiting  of  the  imperial- 
army.  Under  the  government  of  Vespasian's  successors,  the 
arbitrary  imposts  were  daily  multiplied  ;  and  with  them  also^ 
increased  the  landed  taxation,  and  duties  on  provisional  con- 
sumption-: and  this  more  especially  after  the  reign  of  Con- 
ît-antine  §.     The   society  was  uiaable  to  be  persuaded,  thafc 

*"  Nee  post  reor,"  says  Cclumella  in  his  preface,  "  iatempcramii. 
cœli  nobis  ista,  sed  nostro  potius  accidere  vitio,  qui  rem  rusticain  pes^ime 
cuiquc  servarum,  velut  cornifici,  noxe  dedimus,  quam  niajorum  nostro- 
rumoptimus  quisque  optirae  tractavcrit." 

.  f  Columella  de  Re  Rustica,  lib.  1,  cap.  3,  says  "  more  pr^poten- 
tium,  dice  qai  possident  fiiîcs  gentium,  qaos  nee  circumiie  equis  quideni 
valent,  sed  proculcandos  pecudibus  et  vastandos  ac  populandos  fcris  dere- 
I'.nquunt." 

.  X  Our  own  historians  cite  numerous  instances  of  the  continual  vexa- 
tious measures  of  the  praetors,  which  they  had  recourse  to  with  impunity. 
Head  Ferreras  and  Moriana.     Lib.  ii.  cap.  2<5. 

§  In  Gibbon's  excellent  work,  entitled  "  The  Decline  and  Fall  of  th»; 
Jloman  F.mpire,"  Vol-  IH.  chap.  27,  may  be  seen  to  what  an  enormous 
height  the  assessments  were  raised  in  that  coantry,  and  with  what  crutltjs 
the  recovery  of  the  contributions  were  frequently  exacted. 

^^•iculture,. 
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agriculture,  so  little  favoured,  could  have  been  in  a  state  equal 
to  what  the  exaggerated  descriptions  of  the  fertility  of  Spain, 
given  by  the  Roman  writers,  suggest  j  and  which  ratlier  prove 
the  low  state  to  wiiich  it  hid  been  reduced,  by  the  immense 
supplies  sent  to  Rome  and  her  armies,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving a  military  tyranny,  and  supporting  an  idle  and  factious 
population.  The  state  of  agriculture  could  not  be  considered 
flourishing  under  the  dynasty  of  the  Visigoths;  for  not  to 
Hierjtion  the  horrible  ravages  those  tyrants  exercised  upon 
the  subjugated  natives,  the  destruction  of  ancient  tenures  and 
the  seizure  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  lands,  which  those  invaders 
appropriated  to  themselves,  would  be  amply  sufficient  to  ruin, 
the  most  thriving  agriculture.  Those  barbarians,  equally  in- 
dolent and  sluggish  in  peace,  as  they  were  active  and  ferocious 
in  war,  committed  the  culture  of  the  land  to  slaves,  being 
thetn^elves  more  attached  to  the  rearing  of  cattle,  the  only 
wealth  known  in  the  country  from  whence  they  originally 
came.  A  very  confined  and  miserable  state  of  agriculture 
was  the  necessary  consequence  flowing  from  this  two-fold 
source. 

On  the  irruption  of  the  Moors  cultivation  almost  entirely 
ceJised,  and  several  centuries  passed  before  it  arrived  at  any 
thing  like  a  state,  which  might  at  all  deserve  the  name  of 
agriculture.  It  is  true,  that  the  Moors  of  Andalusia,  who  had 
established  the  Nabathean  mode  of  culture  in  a  climate,  where 
it  might  be  advantageously  practised,  advanced  agriculture 
in  the  eastern  and  southern  provinces  of  Spain  ;  but  the  des- 
potic nature  of  tlie  mussulman  government,  the  enormous 
taxes,  the  civil  wars  by  which  the  country  was  haras'^ed  ;  must 
have  greatly  contributed  to  impede  its  progress,  without  taking 
into  the  account  the  inroads  and  conquests  which  the  Chris- 
tians were  constantly  making  for  the  recovery  of  the  country. 

When  the  latter  had  made  themselves  masters  of  a  great 
portion  of  the  kingdom,  a  number  of  (obstacles  were  to  be  sur- 
mounted for  the  reesiablisiimeiit  of  a  profitable  system  of 
agrifuUure.  It  was  not  in  a  \ery  fliuiri-liing  slate,  except  in 
the  norihern  pro\  iuces,  even  at  the  lime  when  the  capture  of 
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Toledo  took  place.  In  the  plains  of  Castile  and  Leon,  the  in- 
habitants, incessantly  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  the  Moors, 
were  obliged  to  secure  themselves  in  fortified  places  ;  aud 
therefore  preferred  the  rearing  and  grazing  of  cattle,  which 
they  could  more  easily  convey,  than  the  productions  of  tillage, 
from  the  ravages  of  the  enemy.  Subsequent  to  the  capture  of^ 
^hat  city,  agriculture  received  some  improvement,  and  required 
additional  solidity.  Still  the  fresh  troubles,  which  were  con- 
stantly breaking  out,  took  from  the  labours  of  husbandry  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  strength  essential  to  iheir  performance.  The 
history  of  that  period  represents  the  peasantry,  even  so  late  as 
the  fourteenth  century,  following  their  military  lords  in  those 
wars,  which  gave  us  possession  of  Jaen,  Cordova,  Murcia  and 
Seville  ;  and  many  fell  in  those  shameful  struggles,  which  werp 
often  excited  by  court  favourites  or  the  guardians  of  the  young 
kings,  during  our  regencies.  "What  under  such  circumstances 
must  have  been  the  state  of  our  agriculture,  even  at  the  close- 
of  the  fifteenth  century  ? 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  re-eonquest  of  Granadr3, 
the  uniting  into  one  the  difl-erent  kingdoms  of  Spain,  and  the 
aggrandisernent  of  the  empire  by  the  discovery  of  the  new- 
world,  produced  at  that  period  an  extension  and  improvemenc 
of  agricultural  pursuits.  But  instead  of  the  government  en- 
deavouring to  remove  the  obstacles,  which  stiil  opposed  its 
progress,  it  appeared  constantly  employed  to  perpetuate  and 
increase  them. 

The  continual  warfare  carried  on  in  foreign  countries  gra- 
dually diminished  the  national  wealth  and  population  ;  and  the^ 
evils  were  aggravated  by  the  expulsion  of  persons  on  account 
of  their  religious  tenets.  The  privileges  granted  to  sheep- 
proprietors  in  preference  to  agriculturists,  converted  their 
arable  tields  into  wastes  ;  the  numerous  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
mort-main  tenures,  by  which  vast  territories  came  into  the- 
hands  of  a  description  of  people  little  interested  in  their  ame- 
lioration ;  in  a  word,  capital  diverted  from  the  culture  of  the 
soil  by  inalienability,  or  the  loss  of  territorial  property,  was 
consequently  turned  into  the  channels  of  trade  and  commerce. 

Thus 
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Thus  was  the  advancement  of  agriculture  impeded,  which, 
had  it  been  fostered  by  the  legislature,  would  have  increased 
the  glor)'  and  prosperity  of  (he  nation. 

So  many  concurring  causes  had  tended  to  plunge  agriculture 
into  that  state  of  profound  lethargy  in  which  it  appeared  at  th« 
commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  since  which  pe- 
riod it  has  met  with  fewer  obstacles,  and  more  encourage- 
ments. The  contests  respecting  succession,  so  fatal  in  other 
countries,  in  ours,  not  only  tend  to  retain  at  home  both  wealth 
and  population,  but  also  draws  to  us  a  number  of  foreigners, 
who  infuse,  by  their  industry,  fresh  vigour  into  the  country. 
About  the  middle  of  that  century  peace  had  afforded  the  re- 
pose to  agriculture  it  had  never  experienced  before  ;  and  at 
that  period  it  made  a  more  rapid  progress,  and  arrived  at  a  de- 
gree of  prosperity  previously  unknown.  Population  and  in- 
dustry increased  together  ;  new  sources  of  public  wealth  fer- 
tilised the  national  soil  ;  and  not  only  the  legislature  became 
more  attentive,  but  the  laws  were  better  defined;  establish- 
ments of  rural  econoniy  were  formed  in  the  Sierra  Morena, 
Valencia,  Estramadura,  and  several  other  places  ;  the  break- 
ing up  of  waste  lan4s  was  particularly  encouraged  ;  the  ex- 
tensive privileges  pf  the  sheep-proprietors  were  curtailed  ; 
the  tax  on  grain  was  abolished  ;  the  corn  trade  was  protected  ; 
and  the  absurd  ferment,  and  those  salutary  complaints  arose, 
which  some  consider  as  a  proof  of  the  declining  state  of  our 
agriculture  j  while  in  the  view  of  clear-sighted  men  they  are 
the  surest  presage  of  its  improvement  and  prosperity. 

The  Injluence  of  Legislation  upon  agriculture  at  the  present 
Period. 

Such  is  the  brief  history  of  our  national  agriculture,  anci 
jUch  is  the  account  of  its  progress  through  successive  periods. 
The  society  would  have  been  unable  to  have  made  this  inves- 
tigation had  it  not  been  in  possession  of  many  interesting  ob- 
servations, upon  which  it  will  r«ly  in  the  coursç  of  this  report. 

1 3  AU 
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All  combine  to  demonstrnte  that  the  state  of  cultivation  has 
always  been  proportionate  to  the  political  circumstances  of  the 
nation.  The  influence  of  these  had  been  so  very  great,  that 
neither  the  excellence  of  the  climate,  the  fertility  of  the  soi), 
the  diversity  and  richness  of  its  produciions,  the  natural  si- 
tuation of  Spain  for  an  immense  maritime  trade,  nor,  in  a 
word,  so  many  gifts  whirh  nature  has  bestowed  with  no 
sparing  hand  upon  this  country,  were  able  to  surmount  the 
obstacles  which  its  political  state  opposed  to  the  progress  of 
agriculture. 

The  society  has  also  seen,  when  political  circumstances  were 
not  unfavourable,  the  obstacles  which  most  effectUriUy  im- 
peded the  advancement  of  agriculture  were  those  which  arose 
from  local  laws  or  rural  regulations;  and  that  it  prospered  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  according  as  agrarian  laws  protected  or 
discouraged  agriculturists. 

This  remark,  \a  hich  enabled  the  society  to  discover  the  prin- 
ciple that  forms  the  basis  of  the  present  report,  inspired  it  at 
the  same  time  with  confidence,  that  it  should  be  able  to  ac- 
complish the  object  of  its  views.  In  reality  it  saw  on  one  side 
that  our  political  situation  invited  and  produced  a  flourishing 
state  of  cultivation;  and  on  the  other,  that  its  ;ate  depended 
entirely  on  the  legislature:  and  its  hopes  were  revived,  and 
its  prospects,  brightened,  by  finding  you,  sir,  devoting  your 
time  and  attention  to  amend  this  most  important  dep.irtment 
of  legislation.  Those  zealous  magistrates  who  have  proposed 
their  plans  for  the  reformation  of  the  agrarian  code,  have  by 
their  labours  acknowledged  the  influence  which  laws  have 
upon  agriculture,  although  they  may  have  erred  in  the  aj)pli- 
çation  of  this  principle.  Every  person  wishes  new  laws  for 
the  amelioration  of  agriculture,  without  reflecting  ihat  the 
janguid  state  in  which  it  is  found  in  some  instances  arises  from 
the  laws  themselves,  and  consequently  the  number  ought  ra- 
ther to  be  diminished  than  increased;  and  the  old  ones  abo- 
lished instead  of  new  ones  enacted, 
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Laws  sagJit  to  he  confined  to  the  Protection  of  Agriculture. 

A  little  reflection  upon  this  subject  will  be  sufficient  to  pra- 
duce  conviction,  that  cultivation  naturally  tends  towards  im- 
provement, that  the  laws  ought  to  be  restricted  to  increase 
ihis  tendency,  that  the  legislature  should  principally  occupy 
itself  in  removing  obstacles,  rather  than  offering  encourage- 
jmentsj  and  that  the  only  aim  of  laws  enacted  relative  to  agri- 
culture should  be  the  protection  of  those  employed  in  thç 
concern,  and  the  removal  of  the  causes  which  may  paralyze 
their  vigour,  or  enfeeble  their  efforts. 

This  principle,  which  the  society  has  undertaken  to  eluci- 
date in  this  report,  first  appears  in  the  immutable  laws  of  nar 
•ture,-and  particularly  in  the  primteval  law  imposed  by  pro- 
vidence upon  man,  when  he  first  received  the  domination  of 
earth;  the  obligation  to  live  by  the  produce  of  his  labour. 
The  same  power  which  bestowed  upon  him  the  sceptre  of 
earth,  laid  upon  him  the  duty  of  its  cultivation,  and  inspired 
him  with  that  activity  and  desire  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  by 
which  he  instantly  discovered  labour  to  be  t,e  only  guarantee 
of  his  subsistence.  To  this  sacred  self  love  the  human  race  is 
indebted  for  its  perpetuity,  and  the  globe  for  its  culture j  it  is 
this  which  drains  savannahs,  clears  forests,  drains  lakes,  controuls 
rivers,  ameliorates  climate»,  tames  and  domesticates  the  most 
ferocioas  beasts,  selects  and  improves  the  nourisliing  seeds  and 
plants,  and  insures,  by  the  p;opagation  and  culture  of  these,  an 
astonishing  augmentation  of  the  human  race. 

This  principle  is  again  acknowledged  in  the  laws  of  social 
order.  When  the  increase  of  mankind  became  so  ^reat  that 
they  were  under  the  necessity  of  uniting  in  society  and  divid- 
ing the  domain  of  the  earth,  it  legitimated  and  improved  this 
division,  by  assigning  a  certain  portion  to  each,  and  obligino- 
him  to  concentrate  in  that  portion  the  whole  of  his  actiuty. 
Hence  individual  interest  became  proportionably  more  active 
?5  it  had  to  exercise  itself  upon  objects  more  Withm  us  rta;    , 

Î  '^  more 
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more  known,  more  level  with  its  capacity,  and  which  assimi* 
^ated  more  with  the  happiness  of  individuals. 

By  this  same  personal  interest,  men  propagated  the  na- 
tural productions,  and  learned  to  select  the  best  for  cultivation^ 
and  thus  the  number  was  incessantly  increasing.  Hence' 
they  learned  to  distinguish  a  property  different  from  that  of 
the  soil,  the  property  arising  from  labour.  Although  the 
earth  was  endued  with  a  wonderful  fecundity  by  the  creator, 
yet  it  extended  its  bounties  principally  to  the  careful  cultivators 
of  it  J  and  while  it  recompensed  the  labours  of  the  diligent  by 
plenty  of  delicious  fruits,  it  yielded  little  to  the  slothful  save 
briars  and  thorns  :  the  best  crops  were  constantly  the  result  of 
the  most  strenuous  labour  and  patient  industry j  men,  there- 
fore, applied  more  closely  to  procure  a  greater  abundance  of 
fruit,  and  sought  out  aux  liary  strength,  which  they  re- 
munerated by  granting  a  portion  of  the  multiplied  productions. 
In  that  case  the  produce  ceased  to  belong  exclusively  to  the 
proprietor  of  the  soil,  but  was  partially  divided  between  him 
and  his  assistants. 

This  property  created  by  labour,  being  more  precarious  in 
its  object,  became  more  attentive  and  ingenious  in  its  exercise. 
^Watching  first  the  wants  of  men,  it  followed  their  caprice*; 
5t  invented  in  the  arts  the  means  of  providing  for  the  one,  and 
CÎ  satisfying  the  other  :  every  day  it  furnished  new  objects  con- 
ducive to  their  use,  or  to  gratify  their  wishes;  it  perpetuated 
those,  and  having  created  new  wants,  learned  to  supply  them* 
It  is  by  these  numerous  associated  means  that  the  property 
arising  from  labour  becomes  more  varied,  extended,  and  inde= 
pendent. 

TAw  Protection  should  conjine  itself  to  the  Removal  of  such  Ob- 
tfacles  as  mpede  the  Vrosperity  oj  those  employed  in  Agricul- 
tural Pursuits. 

These  reflections,  suggested  by  a  studious  attention  to  the 
nature  of  man,  and  the  progress  of  society,  evidently  shev/ 
ithat  it  is  not  the  province  oi  legislation  to  excite  or  direct 

either 
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tîther  of  these  kinds  of  property,  and  that  its  proper  function 
is  to  protect  the  agents  of  agriculture,  who  naturally  active 
and  alert,  never  lose  sight  of  their  object.  It  also  nppears, 
that  this  protection  should  solely  and  simply  consibt  in  remov- 
ing the  obstacles  which  impede  their  action,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  their  interests:  for  activity  is  inseparable  frum  the  na. 
ture  of  man,  and  its  direction  is  governed  by  his  wishes  and  his 
wants.  In  a  word,  it  is  evident  that,  without  the  interference 
of  human  laws,  the  art  of  cultivating  the  earth  may  arrive  at  a 
high  degree  of  perfection,  as  the  case  has  been  among  various 
nations  and  districts;  more  especinlly  where  the  landed  pro- 
perty, and  that  arising  from  labour,  are  protected  by  the  laws  ; 
and  the  perfection  so  desirable,  and  the  numerous  advantages 
arising  trom  it,  will  infallibly  be  obtained. 

But  two  specious  motives  have  induced  legislators  to  depart 
from  the  road  po.nted  out  to  theiTi  by  nature j  in  the  first  in- 
stance they  mistrust  the  science  and  activity  of  individuals  ; 
and  in  the  second,  they  dread  the  niistakes  and  errors  ot"  tliat 
very  science  and  activity. 

Observing  that  men  act  so  often  contrary  to  their  re  1  in- 
terests, misled  by  seducing  passions  or  the  lure  of  apparent 
good,  many  are  persuaded  that  laws  are  more  certain  guides 
for  persons  than  their  own  particular  vie^vs  of  advantage;  and, 
consequently,  suppose  no  wiser  rulfs  can  be  prescribed  for  their 
direction,  than  those  laid  down  by  such  as  are  exenipi  from 
the  laws  of  personal  interest,  and  who  are  iiitinencfd  by  no 
motives  but  those  of  promjting  the  general  good;  wh;)  do  not 
confine  themselves  merely  to  protect  the  property  arising  fro;n 
land  and  labour,  but  endeavour  to  increase  both,  and  to  point 
put  a  way  to  proprietary  speculations  for  this  purpose,  t)v  laws 
and  regulatioiis,  the  design  of  which  is  nor  the  produetiDu  of 
individual  profit,  but  public  benefit.  Thus  it  is  that  laws  be- 
gin to  operate  contrary  to  personal  interest,  and  tliis  inteicst 
becomes  so  much  more  active,  more  ingenious,  and  f  rttle  in 
«expedients,  as  it  is  less  free  in  the  choice  of  is  plans  for  the 
attainment  of  the  desired  objects,  and  the  adoption  of  means 
for  their  execution, 

In 
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In  thus  acting,  legislit*  rs  are  not  aware  that  the  majority  of 
ininkind,  occupied  with  objects  which  arrest  their  interest, 
generally  consult  the  judgment  rather  than  the  passions, 
where  the  end  of  their  views  is  the  same,  a^  that  proposed  by 
the  laws  :  for  where  they  are  deficient  in  this  respect,  the  re- 
sult is  their  own  loss,  and  in  that  case  they  are  quickly  re- 
stored to  a  proper  way  of  thinking,  under  the  inevitable xhas- 
tlsement  arising  from  the  injurious  ccnisequences  of  their  er- 
roneous conduct}  a  chastiseraert  by  far  more  prompt  and 
efficacious  than  any  which  laws  can  possibly  inflict.  Legisla- 
tors do  not  peiceive  that  this  constant  contention  of  diftiarent 
iaterests  establishes  a  natural  equilibrium  among  men,  which 
never  can  be  effected  by  human  laws  It  is  not  alone  the 
moral  and  good  man  who  respects  the  interest  of  his  neigh- 
bour, but  also  the  ili-KJisposed  and  the  knave:  not  that  the 
latter  is  induced  by  a  principle  of  justice,  but  he  does  it  from 
reasons  of  self-interest  and  private  utility.  The  fear  of  having 
îiîs  own  rights  invaded  leads  him  to  respect  the  rights  of 
others  ;  and  it  is  a  just  observation,  that,  in  society  the  indi- 
vidual interest  of  every  one  is  better  guaranteed  by  opinion 
than  by  law. 

In  saying  this,  the  society  by  no  means  intends  to  infer  that 
the  legislature  should  lay  no  restraint  on  violence  produced  by 
the  clashing  of  individual  interests  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  coiv 
siders  that  to  be  the  most  salutary  and  sacred  function  of  all 
Jaws,  and  the  n.,ost  important  object  of  all  v;ise  and  good  le- 
gislators. It  only  means  to  assert,  that  law,  in  protecting  the 
free  action  of  personal  interest,  while  the  latter  does  not  ex- 
ceed the  limits  pointed  out  by  justice,  ought  not  to  restrain  its 
free  exercise  ;  nor  while  it, does  not  attempt  to  pass  the  bound* 
cf  this  inclosure.  In  a  word,  sir,  the  fundamental  principle  of 
the  society  is,  that  the  protection  n forded  bj/  the  ItlVS  to  agri- 
cult  u  re  should  coil  tine  its.clf  ainiply  to  the  remoxal  of  such  ohitaclcs 
as^  frètent  thejrce  action  of  those  evtyloijcd  in  the  concern,  ivhilc 
they  act  according  to  the  limits  prescribed  to  them  by  the  pri/if 
dples  of  justice. 

TU 
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The  Jg-rcement  bdivcen  the  Ai?n  of  individual  Merest  and  that 
oj  the  Lcizss. 

The  general  principle  of  every  object  in  economic  legislation 
becomes  very  manifest  when  it  is  applied  to  agrarian  law.  Li 
fact,  \vh;-t  oiher  design  can  it  have  if  it  be  not  thai  of  advanc- 
ing to  a  h'ghcr  degree  the  pnbl  c  wealth  and  pro-^perity  by  an 
improved  cultivation  of  the  soil  ?  and  V  \^  is  equ;illy  ih.e  aim  of 
nearly  the  wliole  mass  of  a.ricaluiri^ts  ;  for  ever)  one  v\  ish^^s 
to  advance  his  own  individual  fortune  to  the  Jnghesi  pitch  that 
in  can  be  raised  by  culture  Jt  is,  therefore  evid'^nt  his  niiu 
is  the  same  with  the  object  of  agrarian  laws,  an  1  the  intL'ui'.uii 
pf  both  must  be  accofnplishcd  by  the  same  means. 

Agrarian  laws  can  onl    propose  to  embrace  thre-^   obj-cts, 
the  extension,  improvement,  and  most  profitable  mode  oi  cal- 
tivation  ;    and  agriculturists  are  naturally  led  by  th-'ir  own  in- 
dividual  interest   to   similar   pursuits:    tor   who   aniuiig  their 
number  would  not  cultivate  as  much  of  his  Ian  1  as  he  m  ght 
be  enabled  t»  do  to  fhe  extent  of  his  capital    strength,  and  the 
circumstances   in  vvhich   he  is  placed?      Who  would  \olun- 
tarily   'orego   the   good  within  his    power  ?      W  ho  would  not 
prefer  the  more  advantageous  to   the   le>s   profitable  mode  of 
culture?     Hence  it  follows  that  agrarian  laws     o  accomplish 
the  object  thev  propose,  shonUl  guarantee  thf  free  aoenc\  of 
acricultnrîsts,   who  cannot  but  have  a  simi.ar  o  ject  .n  vievvî. 

The  society,  sir,  would  not  have  entered  into  à-,  t.tds  to  e-ta- 
bli^i  a  principle,  or  to  confirm  byevileiue  acts  so  sirt  lU:;, 
had  it  not  been  of  an  opinion  so  didmeirical.\  oj-posit-  to  i-,.it 
upon  which  agrarian  laws  are  generally  fountud,  an.,  o-  '..e 
greater  part  oi  authors  who  have  wrinen  upi.-r  me  >ut  j  ct. 
As  many  of  the  ideas  advanced  n)a)  appear  ikac-I,  it  was  de- 
sirable to  place  tl;em  on  a  solid  fonndation.  c.i.'  state  ilie  ini- 
nioveable  principle  f-om  whertce  they  flou ed  ;  and  the  so- 
ciety trusts,  that;,  from  the  consideration  of  ihegieai  import- 
ance 
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ance  of  the  subject  on  which  it  has  undertaken  to  treaty  you 
will  excuse  the  length  of  detail  in  its  elucidation. 

^n  Inquiry  infd  the  Obstacles  u/iich  impede  the  free  Connue  i>J 
Action  among  landed  Proprietors. 

Since  it  appears  that  to  promots  the  cause  of  agricultuie  the 
laws  ought  to  be  confined  to  the  protection  of  the  individual 
interest  of  those  concerned,  and  that  the  only  proper  method 
of  affording  the  requisite  protection  is  by  removing  the  ob- 
stacles which  oppose  iheir  efforts  and  the  natural  tendency  of 
their  exertions;  nothing  is  so  important  and  essential  as  an 
investigation  into  the  nature  of  such  obstacles,  and  the  means 
by  which  they  may  most  easily  and  speedily  be  removed. 

The  society  considers  these  as  consisting  of  three  kinds, 
political,  moral,  and  physical  ;  and  that  therefore  they  must 
eitlaer  exist  in  the  laws,  in  general  opinion,  or  in  nature. 
Taking  up  the  subject  in  this  point  of  view,  the  society  will 
first  inquire  what  are  the  obstacles  which  the  existing  laws 
oppose  to  the  progress  of  agriculture  ;  secondly,  those  pro- 
duced by  general  opinion  ;  and,  thirdly,  those  resulting  from 
the  nature  of  the  soil.  The  society,  while  elucidating  these 
ditferent  sourcts  of  obstacles,  will  at  the  same  time  point  out 
the  most  certain  and  simple  means  of  their  removal. 

CLASS  THE  FIRST. 

Political  Obstacles  to  the  Progress  of  Agriculture  arising  from 
Legislafio?i. 

The  society,  in  the  investigation  it  has  made  of  the  legisla- 
tion in  Spam,  respecting  agriculture,  could  not  avoid  being 
shocked  at  the  multiplicity  of  statutes  which  fill  the  code  of 
jurisprudence  upon  so  simple  and  plain  a  subject.  Shall  it  r 
presume  to  inform  you,  sir,  that  the  greater  pnrt  of  tbem  have 
been,  and  still  continue  to  be,  fatally  prejudicial,  or  at  least  un- 
serviceable, to  the  cause  of  agriculture  ?     But  why  should  it 

conceal 
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conceal  a  truth  which  you  acknowledge  yourself,  bf)'  your  at- 
tention to  the  subject,  and  your  endeavours  to  effect  a  radical 
reform  of  this  disgraceful  part  of  our  code,  in  which  you  have 
evinced  both  wisdom  and  zeal  ? 

The  legislature  of  Castile  is  not  the  only  one  to  which  may 
be  attributed  this  glaring  error.  The  rural  codes  of  every  na- 
tion in  Europe  are  infested  with  laws,  ordinances,  and  regula- 
tions, intended  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture  ;  but  which 
are  in  effect  highly  prejudicial.  Ours  possess  at  least  one  ex- 
cuse, that  they  were  suggested  by  necessity,  met  the  wishes  of 
the  community,  and  were  adapted  to  the  existing  state  of  things. 
It  is  also  true,  that  the  legislators  were  then  unacquainted  that 
the  evils  forming  the  subject  of  present  complaint  had  origin- 
ated in  previous  laws  ;  these  they  should  have  abrogated,  in- 
stead of  enacting  new  statutes,  which  could  only  tend  rather 
to  increase  than  diminish  the  existing  evils.  But  what  coun- 
tr}',  what  system  of  polity,  has  ever  existed  that  has  not  com- 
mitted similar  errors,  the  source  of  which  is  the  more  excus- 
able, as  proceeding  from  a  veneration  for  the  wisdom  of  an- 
tiquity. 

Political  economy,  a  science  just  sprung  up,  had  not  ante- 
rior to  our  time  attended  to  the  compilation  of  agrarian  laws  ; 
they  were  sole)}'  the  work  of  jurisprudence  ;  and  unhappily 
our  jurisprudence,  like  that  of  most  states  in  Europe,  was  in 
many  instances  nothing  more  than  a  collection  of  maxims 
taken  from  the  Roman  code,  and  adapted  to  our  national  use. 
Unfortunately  the  most  important  part  of  law,  public  right, 
has  ever  been  tlie  least  studied  in  Europe  ;  not  being  quite 
analogous  to  the  principles  of  modern  government,  the  study 
v/as  consequently  neglected. 

This,  sir,  is  the  real  source  of  so  many  political  errors  ob- 
servable and  continued  in  agragrian  laws.  The  society,  un- 
able to  enter  into  a  detail  of  all,  confines  itself  to  a  few  of  the 
most  important;  and  to  avoid  being  diffuse  without  uiility,  it 
will  particularly  descant  upon  the  principle  already  briefly  il- 
lustrated. 
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Waste  Lands. 


indiv'dual  interest  forming  the  only  certain  base  upoQ 
\b-hich  to  lay  a  solid  foundation  for  the  promotion  of  agricul- 
tural improvements,  the  laws  most  opposite  in  their  tendency 
to  tlie  principles  on  which  civil  society  is  formed,  are  such  as, 
instead  of  strengthening  this  principle  of  private  interest,  en- 
feeble it  by  diminishing  the  number  of  individual  properties, 
and  cotisequently  small  proprietors.  Of  this  kind  are  some 
which,  by  a  kind  of  political  torpor,  have  suffered  a  large  por- 
tion of  rich  territory  in  Spain  to  remain  without  an  owner  or 
cultivator;  and  by  alienating  the  labour  of  private  persons, 
have  deprived  the  state  of  all  that  immense  produce  which  in- 
dividual interest  would  otherwise  have  been  able  to  extract 
from  it  :  such  are  uvtste  lands. 

The  society  bestows  the  appellation  of  political  torpor  upon 
this  negligence,  from  not  having  been  able  to  find  one  more 
appropriate  to  a  prejudice  which  has  so  long  permitted  these 
lands  to  exist  in  such  an  unproductive  state.  Their  origin 
may  be  traced  to  the  time  of  the  Visigoths,  who,  having  seiz- 
ed two-thirds  of  the  country,  left  only  a  third  to  be  occupied 
by  the  vanquished.  At  the  same  time  they  were  obliged  to 
leave,  without  owners,  all  that  was  unessential  for  the  sup- 
plying the  wants  of  the  residuary  confined  population,  as  the 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  had  been  swept  off  by  a  san- 
guinary war.  These  were  termed  vacant  fields ,  and  ?t  present 
constitute  our  waste  lands. 

War  first  had  diminished  population,  and  then,  in  its  conse* 
quences,  retarded  the  natural  progress,  which  was  opposed  by 
the  aversion  the  conquerors  possessed  for  agricultural  pursuits, 
and  for  every  kind  of  productive  industry.  These  barbarians, 
who  had  only  to  conquer,  and  then  repose  amidst  the  spoils, 
were  ill  calculated  to  undergo  the  anxiety  and  toil  which  hus- 
bandry requires  ;  they  therefore  preferred  cattle  to  corn,  and 
pasturage  to  culture.  It  is  proper,  therefore,  to  view  the  va- 
cant 
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cfint  Innds  as  reserved  for  common  pastures^  and  the  feeding 
of  their  flocks  ;  and  our  fuero  juzgo  contains  numerous  e>;- 
amples  in  this  kind  of  rural  polity. 

This  remissness  in  the  national  legialation  is  apparent  through 
the  reigns  of  the  Asturian  kings,  from  the  time  of  Alphonso 
the  Chaste  ;  was  adopted  by  those  of  Leon  so  earl}'  as  the  reiga 
of  Alphonso  the  Fifth  ;  imitated  also  in  Castile,  and  continued 
till  the  time  of  St.  Ferdinand^  who  established  throughout  the 
kingdom  the  same  rural  polity  which  the  Spaniards  of  tha 
middle  ages  respected,  in  proportion  as  their  natural  cha- 
racter differed  from  that  of  the  Goths.  Besides,  as  the  enemy 
possessed  the  central  part  of  the  country,  and  was  ever  athand^ 
it  was  necessary  the  greater  part  of  the  subsistence  should  be 
obtained  from  the  produce  of  their  flocks,  and  that  they  should 
endeavour  to  establish  national  wealth  upon  a  basis  more  cer- 
tain, and  less  liable  to  exposure  from  the  vicissitudes  of  war, 
than  the  productions  of  agriculture.  Even  subsequent  to  the 
capture  of  Toledo,  the  inhabitants  of  the  frontier,  who  possessed 
the  extent  of  country  through  Estramadura,  la  Mancha,  and 
New  Ciistile,  consisted  rather  of  herdsmen  and  shepherds  than 
husbandmen  ;  and  their  cattle  were  depastured  in  the  open 
common  fields,  and  very  rarely  in  particular  meadows,  which 
only  could  be  found  in  the  cultivated  parts  of  the  country. 

After  the  Moors  had  been  expelled  fron)  Spain,  the  v/aste 
lands  might  have  been  brought  into  cultivation.  Religion  and 
policy  had  combined  to  require  an  increase  of  subsistence, 
•rendered  iK-cessary  by  an  augmented  population;  but  both 
adopted,  though  with  different  views,  a  plan  diametrically  op- 
posite to  that  calculated  to  attain  the  desirable  object.  Po- 
licy perceiving  pastoral  ideas,  fostered  by  agrarian  lawsj  to  be 
deeply  rooted  in  the  public  mind,  encouraged  the  continuance 
-of  such  ideas,  so  far  as  to  declare  that  the  waste  lands  were 
the  exclusive  property  of  the  flocks  ;  while  charity,  considering 
-the  same  lands  as  the  property  of  the  poor,  earnestly  contended 
ior  their  preservation  in  a  pristine  state:  and  neither  per- 
ceived the  obvious  consequQ(i«e,  that  the  very  fact  alone,  of 

such 
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such  lands  being  alike  commonable  to  all,  must  make  theft! 
more  advantageous  to  the  ricb>  who  had  numerous  herds  and 
flocks,  than  to  the  poor,  who  possessed  few  or  none  ;  and  that 
it  was  mere  consonant  to  the  end  proposed  by  both,  to  have 
devoted  these  lands  to  the  production  of  human  subsistence, 
by  subjecting  them  to  culture,  which  ^ould  have  rescued  a 
great  number  of  families  from  misery  or  want,  than  to  indulge 
an  idle  disposition  in  the  inhabitants  of  commons,  the  inevit* 
able  consequence  of  which  only  can  be  a  lure  to  avarice  in  the 
breasts  of  great  cattle  proprietors,  and  an  ineffectual  resource 
to  the  wants  and  the  misfortunes  of  the  poor. 

Those  who  suppose  that  cattle  have  been  increased  by  means 
of  wastelands  have  been  greatly  deceived.  What,  it  is  aslsed. 
Had  these  l.inds  been  allotted  to  different  pi'oprietors.  inclosed, 
manured,  and  cultivated,  would  they  have  produced  sutfcient 
food  for  a  greater  number  of  cattle  than  they  rear  and  feed 
at  present  ?  Nay  it  is  even  affirmed,  that  whenever  these 
lands  shall  be  placed  under  cultivation,  that  in  proportion  as 
they  are,  so  will  be  the  diminution  of  cattle.  This  proposition 
is  totally  unfounded  ;  for  it  is  ensy  to  shew  how  commonable 
land.<!,  reduced  into  severalty,  and  converted  to  arable,  would 
considerably  increase  cultivation,  and  would  at  the  same  time 
also  sustain  as  many  cattle  as  they  do  at  present. 

Eut  supposing,  for  an  instant,  the  case  otherwise,  it  may  be 
said,  what  is  the  nation  benefited,  is  it  richer  from  this  cause, 
does  it  contain  a  greater  population,  does  it  produce  more  hu- 
man subsistence,  or  are  flocks  multiplied?  If  it  should  be 
feared  that  the  price  of  animal  food,  the  object  of  the  first  ne- 
ce>sity,  should  become  excessive,  then  assuredly  reflection  will 
shew,  the  xcry  advancement  in  the  price  of  such  kind  of  pro- 
vibions  would  excite  individual  interest  ;  which  in  that  case 
self-moved,  and  without  solicitation,  would  prefer  the  increase 
of  cattle  to  the  growing  of  corn. 

This  reflection  is  sufficient  to  demonstrate  how  urgent  the 
necessity  is,  that  all  the  commons  and  wastes  in  the  kingdon* 
should  be  instantly  put  into  severahy,     Vrbat  an  ab-andant 

source 
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source  of  wealth  would  be  opened  by  this  single  law  !  By  this, 
the  imracnsely  extensive  and  rich  territories,  once  become  the 
property  of  particular  persons,  and  placed  under  the  active  in- 
dustry of  individual  interest,  would  soon  be  peopled,  broken 
up,  put  into  a  state  of  productive  culture,  feed  numerous  flocks 
and  herds,  and  at  the  same  time  afford  as  much  corn  and  other 
nutritious  vegetables  as  might  be  wished. 

One  observation,  sir,  is  peculiarly  worthy  of  your  attention, 
that  is,  whatever  part  of  the  country  contains  the  greatest 
quantity  of  commonable  lands,  is  invariably  the  least  inha- 
bited j  and  that  to  depopulation  is  to  be  attributed  the  fatal 
precipitation  with  which  the  labours  of  the  field  are  performed 
in  the  large  farms  of  those  provinces.  The  allotment  of 
waste  lands  by  increasing  population,  and  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, would  furnish  a  prompt,  easy,  and  efficacious  remedy 
to  this  evil. 

The  society  abstains  from  attempting  to  lay  down  any  pre- 
cise plan  or  method  of  proceeding  in  this  case,  as  is  done  in  the 
agrarian  law.  Let  the  commonable  lands  only  become  the 
property  of  individuals,  and  the  state  would  reap  infinite  ad- 
vantage. Let  these  lands  be  sold  for  money,  or  a  reserved 
rent,  or  granted  in  large  or  small  lots  upon  emphyteutic  * 
leases  J  any  of  these  different  modes  would  be  more  or  less  ad- 
vantageous, more  or  less  prompt  to  produce  the  desirable 
effects.  For  these  advantages  could  not  fail  of  accruing,  be- 
cause the  interest  of  the  new  proprietors  would  be  manifested 
in  a  distribution  and  culture  of  these  lands,  better  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  the  occupiers,  their  means,  to  the  climate  and  na- 
ture of  the  soil;  and  unavoidably,  if  the  laws  did  not  oppose 
their  efforts,  they  could  not  fail  to  pursue  a  profitable  system. 

One  general  and  uniform  plan  would  be  attended  with  nu- 
merous disadvantages  from  the  varied  situation  and  circum- 
stances of  the  different  provinces.     Small  allotments  would 

*  These  are  leases  granted  upon  a  long  term,  or  for  ever;  and  are  si- 
milar to  those  granted  for  999  years,  or  sine  termino,  called  eternal  leases 
n  Ireland.— T. 
VOL.  IV.  K  more 
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more  particularly  favour  the  increase  of  population,  but  these 
would  place  the  lands  in  the  hands  of  poor  cultivators,  whose 
want  of  capital  would  prevent  them  making  the  establishments 
necessary  for  the  amelioration  of  the  soil.  Sales,  on  the  other 
hand,  would,  by  throwing  them  into  the  possession  of  the  rich, 
too  far  diminish  the  number  of  proprietors;  and  in  the  part  of 
the  country  thinly  inhabited,  they  would  tend  to  increase  the 
very  large  farms,  whose  cultivation  at  present  is  so  extensive, 
comparatively  with  the  smallness  of  their  produce.  The  en- 
feoffment of  so  much  land  for  the  public,  occasions  many  em- 
barrassing inconveniencies,  both  in  the  origin  and  management 
of  such  concerns  J  it  opens  a  wide  field  for  the  career  of  fraud, 
and  contributes  greatly  to  impede  the  progress  of  agriculture  j 
and  by  separating  the  landed  interest  from  the  occupation,  de- 
prives property  of  simplicity,  and  on  a  principle  of  personal  in- 
terest obstructs  the  advantageous  cultivation  of  the  soil.  This 
is  the  reason  why,  in  any  plans  proposed,  the  actual  state  of 
every  province  should  be  consulted,  and  that  adopted  the  best 
calculated  to  further  its  improvements. 

For  example,  in  Andalusia  it  might  be  eligible  to  commence 
by  allotting  to  the  poor  inhabitants  small  farms,  containing 
sufficient  land  to  enable  them  to  maintain  their  families  :  these 
farms,  however,  should  be  of  a  moderate  size,  and  a  right 
should  be  given  the  occupiers  of  gradually  purchasing;  so  that 
they  might  eventually  become  their  respective  freeholds.  A 
larger  rent  might  be  affixed  to  such  lands  as  were  allotted  to 
persons  resident  on  the  commons;  and  a  smaller  on  those 
where  the  occupiers  must  build,  before  they  could  become  resi- 
dent. Yet,  in  no  case  should  the  rent  exceed  two,  nor  fall 
below  one  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  lands.  If  higher,  it 
would  be  oppressive  upon  the  new  cultivators,  and  prevent 
them  from  acquiring  the  means  for  the  redemption  of  thei^ 
lands.  In  this  mode  population  and  cultivation  might  be  en- 
couraged in  a  province,  the  natural  fertility  of  which  promises 
the  most  advantageous  results. 

Other  portious  of  the  waste  lands  in  Andalusia,  (for  in  this 
.  -  province 
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pr"ovince  there  is  ample  sufficiency)  might  be  sold  in  different 
large  and  small  lots  for  ready  money,  or  payable  at  a  fixed  pe- 
riod, previously  taking  proper  security  ;  or  in  consideration  of 
certain  fixed  rents  which  could  not  be  sold,  might  be  entailed. 
Thus  would  a  division  of  these  valuable  waste  lands  become 
successful  J  and  there  cannot  be  the  smallest  doubt  but  plenty 
of  occupiers  upon  such  terms  would  be  found  in  a  country 
where  commerce  continually  amasses  so  much  wealth  3  espe- 
cially at  Malaga,  Cadiz,  Seville,  and  other  cities  upon  the 
coast. 

In  the  two  Castiles,  where  the  population  is  greater,  the  at- 
tempt at  this  improvement  might  commence  by  the  division 
of  the  lands  into  small  lots,  and  selling  them  either  for  ready 
money,  or  on  credit,  having  obliged  the  purchasers  to  pay  an- 
nually a  portion  of  the  purchase  money,  which  for  this  pur- 
pose might  be  divided  into  ten  or  twelve  equal  instalments. 
For  the  want  of  commerce  and  trade  in  these  provinces,  and 
deficiency  of  capital,  the  necessary  consequence  would  render 
it  impossible  to  sell  much  for  ready  money.  When  no  more 
purchasers  could  be  found,  either  for  money  or  on  a  grant  of 
credit,  the  unsold  lots  might  be  distributed  to  a  number  of 
poor  families,  affixing  rents  similar  to  those  already  described^ 
The  same  plan  also  might  be  adopted  in  Estramadura  and  La 
Mancha. 

In  the  northern  provinces  extending  from  Portugal  to  the 
Pyrenees,  there  is  a  vast  population,  but  little  money j  and 
where  the  commonable  lands  are  sterile  and  few,  it  would  per- 
haps be  more  useful  to  enfeoff  them  after  the  accustomed 
usage  of  the  country,  reserving  a  small  rent  in  kind.  The 
numerous  population  of  these  provinces  does  not  allow  a 
doubt  to  be  entertained,  but  that  all  the  strength  necessary  for 
the  cultivation  of  these  lands  would  be  quickly  applied,  tliat 
they  would  soon  be  rendered  productivç,  and  that  the  assiduity 
andllabour  of  the  inhabitants  would  supply  the  deficiency  of 
capital.  In  short,  sir,  the  society  is  of  opinion  that  no  general 
rules  can  be  prescribed  for  carrying  this  measure  into  effect, 
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but  should  be  preceded  by  an  attentive  examination  into  tire 
actual  state  of  every  province  and  separate  district,  which 
ought  also  to  be  reported  to  the  provincial  assemblies,  and  in- 
specting municipalities.  In  a  word,  the  first  essential  requi- 
site is  to  decree,  that  all  waste  lands  should  be  put  into  a  state 
of  severalty,  and  then  to  proceed  to  detail  as  to  its  improve- 
ment: this  is  the  point  which  the  society  wishes  as  speedily  a* 
possible  might  be  decided. 

Of  Lands,  the  Property  of  Municipalities. 

The  same  plan,  perhaps,  ought  to  be  adopted  with  regard  to 
municipal  property,  by  placing  it,  as  to  culture,  under  the  care 
of  individual  interest.  It  is  granted  that  such  property  is  in- 
violable so  fir  as  it  is  guaranteed  by  law,  and  that  it  merits 
more  respect  because  it  tends  to  the  support  of  municipal  esta» 
blishments;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
how  it  has  happened  that  the  interest  of  society  should  not 
have  been  combined  with  individuals  by  converting  these  land* 
into  a  fruitful  source  of  human  subsistence,  and  public  wealth. 
Were  estates,  the  property  of  municipal  bodies,  distributed  and 
enfeoffed,  or  let  at  a  perpetual  refit  certain,  without  ceasing  to 
be  the  property  of  such  corporate  bodies,  and  providing  for 
the  support  of  municipal  police,  they  would  serve  also  for  the 
sustenance  of  numerous  families,  who,  excited  by  their  own 
private  interest,  would  make  them  so  productive  as  to  be 
highly  advantageous  both  for  such  municipalities  and  them- 
selves. 

You  recognised  this  fact,  when  in  the  years  1/68  and  1/70 
you  decreed,  that  lands  belonging  to  corporations  should  be 
allotted  to  indigent  cultivators}  but  the  society  begs  permis- 
sion to  observe  that  such  intention  would  be  better  answered 
by  a  general  allotment  of  the  whole  landed  property  belonging 
to  such  corporate  bodies  ;  that  it  would  be  more  advantageous 
to  grant  them  in  feoff,  or  at  a  rent  certain,  than  to  lease  them 
for  a  given  t«rtn  :  iti  fact,  to^llow  the  occupiers  to  redeem  th« 
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assigned  rent,  so  that  each  might  eventually  become  the  pro' 
prietor  of  his  lot.  Without  such  a  disposal  little  good  \Voiild 
result,  because  it  is  only  by  the  property  in  the  soil  being  ap- 
propriated and  insured  to  the  occupant,  tliat  the  lively  interest 
which  Mill  incite  men  to  persevere  in  its  amelioration  can 
be  inspired.  That  interest  which  assimilates  and  identifies  itself 
with  every  wish  of  the  proprietor,  is  the  most  powerful  of  all 
motives  to  overcome  his  indolence,  and  encourage  him  to  ex- 
ercise the  most  assiduous  industry. 

The  society  does  not  even  suppose  much  inconvenience 
could  arise  from  the  sa/e  of  such  lands.  The  principle  upon 
which  these  estates  are  so  sacredly  reserved  to  these  corpora- 
tions, which  prevents  more  useful  establishments,  must  appear 
at  best  capricious.  The  draining  of  morasses,  the  rendering 
rivers  navigable,  the  construction  of  a  port,  the  cutting  a  ca- 
nal, making  a  road,  or  building  a  bridge  j  the  expences  of  per, 
forming  any  of  these  defrayed  out  of  the  purchase  money, 
arising  from  the  sale  of  such  corporation  lands,  would  tend  to 
diffuse  comfort  and  happiness  through  the  whole  district,  by 
encouraging  its  agriculture  and  industry,  by  extending  the 
market  for  the  sale  of  its  productions,  and  opening  new  chan- 
nels for  the  disposal  of  its  corn  and  manufactured  articles. 
But  of  what  importance  would  it  have  been  had  corporate  bo- 
dies thus  appropriated  their  lands?  It  is  certain,  in  that  case, 
the  inhabitants  would  have  taxed  themselves  for  the  support  of 
their  municipalities j  but  supposing,  that  by  such  a  scheme 
they  had  been  enriched,  would  it  not  have  been  more  eligible 
to  have  paid  at  a  ticufvld  rate  y/hile  they  obtained  Jour,  than 
not  to  have  possessed  such  lands  and  have  paid  nothing? 

For  this  reason  the  society,  although  it  conceives  more 
justice  would  be  exercised  in  the  allotment  of  these  estates, 
yet  it  does  not  conceive  any  evil  could  result  from  the  sale  and 
alienation  of  them,  in  places  where  the  affluence  of  the  occu- 
pants might  enable  them  to  purchase.  The  purchase  money 
placed  in  the  public  funds  would  produce  a  much  more  ample 
jncome  to  such  corporations,  which  might  be  appropriated 
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with  more  facility,  and  being  employed  upon  necessary  works, 
or  on  puch  as  were  of  acknowledged  utility,  would  procure 
for  such  corporate  communities  more  extensive,  certain,  and 
lasting  advantages,  than  those  at  present  derived  from  such 
estates. 

The  usage  of  granting  to  corporate  bodies  commonable  pas- 
tures, under  the  idea  of  multiplying  oxen  and  horses,  might 
present  an  obstacle  to  the  general  disposal  of  such  lands  here 
recommended.  But  if  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  such 
exceptions  in  the  actual  stale  of  our  rural  legislation,  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  but  this  necessity  would  be  abolished  by 
the  form  of  our  agrarian  laws  :  for  then  these  very  exceptions, 
which  at  present  are  founded  in  utility,  would  become  by  the 
change  highly  prejudicial.  Animals  essential  for  agricultural 
purposes,  will  always  be  a  principal  object  with  the  farmer; 
and  when  public  pasturages  cease  to  exist,  he  will  appropriate 
a  proper  portion  of  his  own  land  for  the  support  of  his  cattle* 
either  in  meadows  where  the  climate  and  soil  suit,  or  in  artifi- 
cial grass  lands.  This  practice  obtains  in  our  most  populous 
and  best  cultivated  provinces,  where  commonable  pastures  are 
unknown. 

It  is  doubtless  of  importance  not  to  suffer  the  breed  of 
horses  necessary  for  the  army  to  degenerate  ;  but  would  not 
private  interest  be  more  likely  to  prevent  such  deterioration 
than  any  laws  or  municipal  regulations  ?  Is  it  not  evident,  if 
a  scarcity  of  good  horses  were  produced  by  an  allotment  of 
commonable  pastures,  that  the  love  and  prospect  of  gain  would 
induce  the  proprietors  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  propagation 
and  rearing  of  these  animals  ?  Why  are  fine  horses  bred  and 
trained  with  so  much  care  on  private  pastures  in  the  province 
of  Andalusia,  if  it  were  not  that  they  obtain  a  high  price  ? 
Can  the  shameful  increase  of  mules  be  attributed  to  any  other 
cause  ?  When  it  is  taken  into  consideration,  that  horses  are 
bred  with  the  most  scrupulous  attention  in  the  pastures  of  the 
Asturias  and  Galicia,  in  a  lean  state  taken  for  sale  to  the  mar- 
kets of  Leon^  afterwai;ds  put  in  high  condition  by  nourishing 
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hay  from  the  province  of  La  Mancha,  to  furnish  the  stables  of 
the  capital;  is  it  possible  to  doubt  tlxe  justness  of  the  principle 
advanced  ?  Jn  this  manner  does  industry  act  as  it  were  in  a 
circle,  applying  its  exertions  wherever  interest  may  call  j  and 
therefore,  if  it  be  desirable  to  advance  the  progress  of  agricul- 
turcj  it  of  course  becomes  necessary  to  promote  this  interest 
by  increasing  the  mass  of  individual  property. 


Inclosures. 

But  when  the  waste  lands  may  have  been  com'erted  into  se- 
veralty, shall  a  pretended  right,  sir,  be  suffered  to  remain, 
which  in  a  given  time,  and  under  certain  circumstances,  would 
again  transform  this  severalty  into  waste  ?  A  vile  practice  in- 
troduced in  a  time  of  barbarism,  and  worthy  the  age  of  which 
it  was  the  despicable  offspring,  has  set  up  an  apology  for  this 
shameful  and  ridiculous  custom^  of  continuing  lands  in  a 
state  of  open  fields  ! 

The  society  does  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  thus  severely 
upon  such  a  practice,  because  by  attentive  observation  it  has 
found  it  not  only  destructive  and  ruinous,  but  also  unreason- 
able and  unjust.  In  vain  has  it  examined  our  legal  code  to 
see  if  such  usage  could  plead  a  legitimate  origin,  for  not  a 
single  statute  in  general  law  can  be  found  to  authorize  it  ex- 
pressly 3  on  the  contrary,  it  is  in  manifest  contradiction  with 
all  the  laVvs  of  Castile  :  and  the  society  is  of  opinion  that  no- 
thing but  ignorance  of  the  laws,  combined  with  the  preponder- 
ating wealth  and  influence  of  the  rich  proprietors  of  flocks,  has 
contributed  to  introduce  the  custom  into  our  judicial  courts, 
and  to  establish  it  in  opposition  to  reason  and  the  statutes*,  as  a 
part  of  our  common  law. 

Under  the  Romans  the  custom  of  leaving  lands  open  after' 
harvest,  and  giving  up  their  spontaneous  produce  to  general 
use,  was  entirely  unknown.     The  civil  law  most  sacredly  pro- 
Respecting  these  laws,  see  p.  05,  oi  fhis  volume. 
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tected  the  landed  proprietor,  by  allowing  him  the  right  to  de- 
fend his  property  against  every  species  of  usurpation,  and  ri- 
gorously punishing  every  kind  of  trespass.  Not  the  least  trace 
of  the  abuse  here  complained  of  can  be  found,  either  in  the 
legal  institutes,  or  in  any  Latin  authors.  Columella,  the  best  of 
them,  a  native  of  Spain  also,  and  who  was  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  its  rural  polity,  is  silent  upon  the  subject:  and 
Varro,  in  describing  the  methods  at  that  early  period  of  making 
fences,  particularly  mentions  the  laudable  custom  of  the  Spa- 
niards, in  building  walls  for  inclosing  their  property. 

The  Visigoths  were  equally  ignorant  of  the  usage,  for  what 
certain  authors  have  advanced,  that  the  custom  of  giving  up 
the  spontaneous  productions  of  cultivated  lands  after  harvest 
for  common  benefit  originated  with  that  people,  is  an  assertion 
upon  this  subject,  as  on  many  others,  founded  upon  the  opi- 
nion, that  the  Goths  adopted  the  Roman  legislation.  A  proof 
they  were  unacquainted  with  the  practice  may  be  found  in  the 
Fuero  Juzgo,  chap,  3,  book  the  viiilh.j  and  more  particularly 
in  the  viith  law  of  the  same,  which  awards  a  fine  equivalent  to 
quadruple  the  damage,  in  case  of  destroying  any  fence,  even 
after  the  crop  has  been  taken  off  the  ground  j  and  if  it  were 
still  remaining,  the  delinquent  incurred  a  penalty  of  a  trenii, 
the  third  of  a  sous,  i.  e.  three  quarters  of  a  farthing,  for  every 
stake  he  might  remove,  over  arid  above  paying  for  the  damage 
he  might  occasion  to  the  crop  :  whence  it  is  evident,  their  laws 
protected  property,  and  guaranteed  to  every  proprietor  the  land 
^>'hich  belonged  to  him.  • 

The  actual  origin  of  the  mal- practice  must  be  referred  to 
the  time  when  our  agriculture  was  in  an  uncertain  and  pre- 
carious state,  when  the  country  was  incessantly  harassed  by  a 
powerful  and  neighbouring  enemy  ;  when  the  husbandmen, 
constrained  to  seek  asylums  in  castles  and  fortified  places,> 
were  obliged  to  sow  and  reap  in  haste;  and  when,  for  want 
of  security,  landed  property  was  without  inhabitants,  unin- 
closed,  and  unimproved  :  in  a  word,  when  there  was  nothing 
to  protect  after  the  crop  was  removed,  and  when  equally  inte- 
resting 
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resting  to  all  was  the  introduction  of  cattle.  In  this  state 
were  the  plains  of  Leon  and  Old  Castile,  even  so  late  as  the 
capture  of  Toledo  ;  those  of  New  Castile,  la  Mancha,  and  part 
of  Andalusia,  even  to  the  time  when  Seville  was  taken  ;  and 
those  on  the  frontiers  of  Granada,  Navarre,  Portugal,  and 
Aragon,  down  to  the  union  of  the  several  kingdoms  under  one 
Crown.  The  usual  mode  in  which  both  the  Moors  and  Christ- 
ians carried  on  warfare  in  those  ferocious  periods  of  history, 
consisted  in  burning  granaries,  destroying  the  vines  and  olives, 
and  carrying  away  whatever  flocks  or  people  they  could  takç 
upon  the  frontiers. 

Yet  this  usage,  or  rather  the  consequent  relinquishment  of 
it  from  accidental  and  transient  circumstances,  could  not  alien- 
ate from  tiie  proprietors  the  right  of  inclosing  their  lands,  it 
they  chose  to  do  so.  If  they  left  their  fields  open,  it  was  the 
effect  of  a  free  act  of  their  own,  and  which  could  never  be 
construed  into  a  legal  custom,  when  there  existed  nothing 
which  could  establish  it  as  a  common  right.  In  fact,  it  was 
never  general,  not  having  found  admission  in  the  mountain- 
ous nor  irrigated  parts  of  the  country.  It  was  unreasonable» 
because  contrary  to  all  the  essential  rights  of  property  :  and  it 
was  in  point  blank  contradiction  with  the  laws.  For  neither 
the  Fuero  code  of  Leon,  nor  the  ancient  one  of  Castile,  nor 
the  Alphonsine  statutes,  nor  the  general  ordinances  ;  although 
these  codes  were  cotemporaneous  with  the  rise  and  progress 
of  this  abuse,  and  abound  with  regulations  for  rural  polity, 
yet  they  do  not  contain  a  single  prohibition  of  inclosures,  and 
consequently  the  right  of  inclosing  inherent  in  property  is 
agreeable  to  our  legislation.  How  then  has  so  shameful  an  abuse 
been  suffered  to  continue  in  practice  among  us,  notwithstand- 
ing the  perfect  silence  of  the  law  upon  the  subject  ? 

By  assiduous  research  the  society  has  at  length  discovered 
two  laws,  de  la  rccopilacion ,  which  have  furnished  pleaders 
with  pretexts  for  establishing  this  unaccountable  claim.  De- 
sirous of  extirpating  an  error  so  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of 
agriculture,  jt  entered   into  some  investigations   upon  both 

these 
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these  laws,  calling  to  its  aid  the  light  of  history.     The  first 
•was  promulgated  at  Cordova  by  the  catholic  kings,   after  the 
conquest  of  Granada,  November  3,  A.  D.  Myi.     The  new 
proprietors,  who  had  obtained  lands  and  goods  by  a  division 
of  the   spoils  of  conquest,  were  desirous  of  inclosing  them, 
that  they  might  be  enabled  to  reap  the  exclusive  profit.    The 
immense  flocks  this  country  contained  at  that  period,  added  to 
the  cattle  of  both  its  frontiers,  rendered  the  scarcity  of  pasturage 
instantaneously  evident.     Inclosures,    till   then   unknown  in 
the  frontier  part  of  the  country,  for  causes  already  assigned, 
appeared  a  novelty.     The  proprietors  of  cattle  preferred  com- 
plaints against  the  innovation,  and  the  opinion  of  the  times 
being  more  favourable  to  pasture  than  arable,  dictated  the 
law  which   prohibited  inclosures,   and  which  gave  a  blow  so 
much  more  fatal  to  landed  property,  as  the  fertility  of  the 
country  and  the  advantage  of  water  peculiarly  adapted  it  for 
the  culture  of  the  most  valuable  grain  and  fruits.     Such  is  the 
meaning  of  the  third  law  de  la  recopilacmi,  chapter  "J,  book  7. 
.  But  then  it  does  not  appear  this  was  a  general  law,  being 
nothing  more  than  a  municipal  regulation  ;  or,  at  most,  a  lav 
confined  to  the  territory  of  Granada,  and  to  the  lands  and  do- 
mains distributed  after  the  conquest  of  that  kingdom  3   it  might 
therefore  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  conditional  clause  annexed 
t»  such  gratuitous  distribution]   and  in  this  sense  it  is  not  bind- 
ing on  national  property,  it  only  defines  what  v/as  proper  to 
be  observed  by  those  to  whom  the  lands  in  that  particular 
country  had  been  granted.     It  is,  therefore,  evident  this  law 
does  not  establish  a  general  claim  for  the  rest  of  the  nation  ; 
nor  does  it,  in  the  least  degree,  infringe  the  right  which  every 
landed  proprietor  naturally  possesses,  the  power  of  inclosing 
Lis  own  estate. 

I'he  same  observation  may  be  made  upon  the  following 
law,  the  ]4th  of  the  same  book  and  chapter.  The  ideas  and 
principles  which  dictated  the  enacting  that  of  Cordova  occa- 
sioned the  revocation  of  the  celebrated  ordinance  of  Avila^ 
yet  the  intention  of  these  laws  very  materially  difiered  ;  both 

bear 
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war  date  at  one  period,  the  1 4th  law  having  been  promul- 
gated by  the  xalholic  kings  at  Vaga  in  Granada,  the  5th  of 
July,  A.  D.  1431,  five  months  after  the  law  of  Cordova  was 
renewed  at  Seville;  but  these  two  laws  had  a  very  different 
aim,  a  proof  of  which  will  here  be  advanced. 

The  revocation  of  the  ordinance  of  Avila  had  no  intention 
to  prohibit   inclosures  in  general,  but  only   circular  inclo- 
gures*.     The  first  were  inherent  in  property,  the  second  had 
no  affinity  with  the  other,  and  were  actual  usurpations;  those 
favoured  agriculture,  these  were  injurious  to  it;  so  that  the 
government,  in  fact,  established  no  new  exemption,  and  did 
jiot  in  the  least  degree  infringe  upon  the  rights  of  property, 
confining  its  view  simply  to  establish  an  ancient  claim,  and 
prevent  the  abuses  which  certain  proprietors  had  practised, 
in  this  view  of  the  subject  the  repeal  of  the  ordinance  of 
Avila  was  an  act  of  strict  justice.     This  ordinajice  having 
allowed  circular  inclosures,  encouraged  the  accumulation  of  pro- 
perty in  the  same  hands,  the  extension  of  farms,  and  cast  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  making  a  subdivision  of  property,  was 
therefore  useful  to  wealthy,  and  injurious  to  small  proprietors. 
It  established  besides   a   monopoly  of  territory  more  advan- 
tageous to  the  rich  than  the  poor;  and  particularly  distressing 
to  strangers,  by  interdicting  even  a  way  for  their  flocks,  and 
refusing  to  let  them  drink  of  those  waters  and  streams  which 
nature  had  indifferently  afforded  to  the  wants  of  all.    In  short, 
it  tended  to  encourage  the  increase  of  large  domains,  made 
under  the  pretence  of  particular    and    private    inclosures, 
abridged  the  rights  of  monte  and  sorte,   so  strongly  recom- 
mended by  our  ancient  laws,  favoured  the  establishment  of 
great  lordships  and  privileged  jurisdictions,  manorial  descents, 
and  noble  entails,  which  retarded  the  progress  of  agriculture, 
and  rendered  ineffectual  the   efforts   of  agriculturists.     Such 
was  the  nature  of  the  famous  ordinance  issued  from  Avila,  so 

*  These  were  a  kind  of  ring  fences,  or  manorial  boundaries,  set  up  by 
great  proprietors,  excluding  society  in  general,  or  other  individuals, 
from  the  exercise  of  their  undoubted  rights  and  privileges.— T. 
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properly  disannulled  by  that  junta,  which  pointed  its  atten- 
tion to  the  prohibition  of  circular  inclosures,  and  that  only  in 
the  district  of  Avila.  How  then  can  the  defence  of  prohi- 
biting inclosures  be  attempted  upon  the  insupportable  ground 
pf  such  a  law  ? 

Our  lawyers,  however,  have  carried  the  opinion  into  our 
courts  of  justice,  where  by  their  decisions  it  has  been 
established.  The  society  does  not  pretend  to  be  unacquainted 
■with  the  iiifzuence  exercised  upon  this  subject  by  the  Mesta. 
The  members  of  that  body  have  always  aimed  at  soliciting 
peculiar  privileges,  and  having  been  gufficiently  powerful  to 
obtain  and  extend  them,  have  invariably  gH'eii  the  ir.osi  de- 
cided resistance  to  every  system  proposed  for  inclosure.  Not 
pleased  with  possessing  the  privilege  of  keeping  lands  one© 
under  pasturage  for  ever  in  the  same  state j  not  content  with 
preserving  and  extending  the  canadas,  *  not  satisfied  with  the 
right  of  successively  participating  in  all  the  public  pastures, 
and  obtaining  an  universal  Jictiiious  franchise,  directly  in 
opposition  to  the  insuring  and  intent  of  the  ancient  lawsj  the 
Mesta  wishes  also  to  alienate  individual  property.  The  shep- 
lierds,  who,  with  their  immense  flocks  traverse  the  whole 
kingdom  from  Leon  to  Estremadura,  at  a  season  of  the  year 
■when  a  moiety  of  the  cultivated  lands  through  which  they  pass 
are  ploughed,  and  which,  on  their  return  from  Estremadura 
to  Leon,  they  again  find  to  have  received  the  first  process  of 
husbandry  ;  begin  to  consider  these  fields  and  fallows  as 
resources  whence  they  may  derive  the  most  desirable  advan- 
tages. This  usurpation  gives  a  fatal  stab  to  property.  The 
laws  of  the  Mesta  perpetuate  the  prohibition  of  inclosures,  the 
itinerant  court   of  the   Entregadores -V  supports  this  prohibi- 

•*  Cftnadas  are  roads  of  many  leagues  in  extent  reserved  for  the  passage 
of  flocks,  called  merinos  or  transhumantes,  and  -which  are  never  allowed 
to  be  put  in  a  stale  of  cultivation. 

"I  F«fregm/orw  are  judges  who  decide  all  questions  relative  to  the  vio- 
lations of  the  privileges  annexed  to  the  Mesta.  The  number  is  twelve, 
who  are  justices  in  eyre,  forming  an  itinerant  court. 

tion 
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fion  witli  unceasing  zeal;  its  oppressions  eternize  the  laying 
open  estates,  and  by  its  undue  influence  and  authority  the  li- 
berty of"  proprietors  and  their  tenants  is  annihilated. 

But  without  further  discussing  the  question  of  right,  reason 
imperiously  demands  the  remedying  such  a  glaring  and  de- 
structive abuse.  The  natural  principle  of  justice,  and  the 
rights  of  society,  which  should  take  precedence  of  all  law  and 
custom,  and  are  more  sacred  than  the  regulations  of  any  le- 
gislative code,  condemn  this  violation  of  individual  property. 
Every  portion  of  landed  produce,  granted  to  the  use  of  another 
without  the  consent  of  the  proprietor  is  an  indefensible  seizure 
of  his  rights,  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  every  just  law, 
and  every  practice  deserving  imitation.  To  prohibit  a  pro- 
prietor inclosing  his  domain,  to  prohibit  a  farmer  from  pre- 
%'enting  a  promiscous  entry  upon  his  lands,  is  not  only  to 
deprive  both  of  the  enjoyment  of  what  is  unalienably  their 
own,  but  also  of  the  means  for  the  resistance  of  oppression. 
What  opinion  ought  to  be  formed  of  a  law  which  should  for- 
bid the  occupiers  of  farms  to  lock  the  doors  of  their  gra- 
naries ? 

Here  the  principles  of  legislation  are  found  consentaneous 
with  civil  economy  and  the  suggestions  of  experience.  The 
kbour  of  man  should  be  measured  by  his  attachment  to  pro- 
perty ;  he  loves  it  as  the  pledge  of  his  existence  because  he 
is  fed  by  it  ;  it  is  an  object  of  his  ambition  because  it  gives 
him  ascendency;  he  considers  it  the  safeguard  and  support  of 
his  declining  years,  and,  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed,  as 
the  presage  of  his  immortality,  because  upon  that  depends, 
in  a  considerable  degree,  the  lot  of  his  posterity.  It  is  upon 
this  ground  that  attachment  to  property  is  considered  the  sa- 
lutary source  of  all  industry,  and  that  to  it  may  justly  be  at- 
tributed tho  surprising  progress  which  skill  and  labour  have 
unitedly  made  in  agricultural  improvement;  from  whence  it 
follows  laws,  which  guarantee  to  every  individual  the  exclusive 
possession  of  his  property,  strengthen  and  increase  this  at- 
fachmentj  while,  on  the  otlier  hand,  those  which  allow  other 
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persons  to  participate  in  the  advantages  enfeeble  and  diminish 
it:  the  first  incite  individual  interest,  the  second  paralyse  it 5 
the  former  are  just  and  profitable,  the  latter  unjust  and  in- 
jurious to  the  cause  of  agriculture. 

The  influence  which  these  laws  produce  is  not  confined  to 
landed  property,  it  extends  also  to  that  arising  from  labour. 
The  tenant  of  an  inclosed  estate  entrusted  with  the  rights  of 
the  proprietor,  and  possessed  of  this  encouragement^  that  he 
shall  be  exclusive  master  within  such  an  inclosure,  incessantly 
bedews  his  forehead  with  sweat,  and  he  is  stimulated  to  un- 
ceasing toil  by  the  hope  of  recompence  ;  scarcely  has  he  har- 
vested his  crop  when  he  prepares  the  land  for  new  products  : 
he  turns  up  the  soil,  cleans  and  manures  it,  and  commits  to  it 
more  seed,  and  by  never  suflèring  it  to  rest  he  extends  the 
produce  of  the  estate  without  extending  ks  limits  :  what  other 
cause  can  be  assigned  for  the  very  flourishing  state  of  agricul- 
ture visible  in  some  few  of  our  provinces  ? 

You,  sir,  have  acknowledged  this  truth  in  authorising  hy 
your  edict  of  June  the  15th,  1/88,  the  inclosure  of  lands  ap- 
propriated to  kitchen-gardens,  and  the  culture  of  vines  and 
seeds.  But  why  should  lands  subject  to  a  dlff'erent  kind  of 
culture  be  less  entitled  to  your  protection  ?  Why  should  corn, 
which  is  the  grand  support  of  human  subsistence,  and  forms 
the.  very  sinews  of  agriculture,  receive  less  attention  than 
wine,  vegetables,  or  fruit,  the  principal  portion  of  w^hich  is 
consumed  at  the  tables  of  opulence  and  luxury  ?  Where  is 
the  source,  or  what  can  be  the  motive  of  a  distinction  as 
enormous  and  unaccountable  in  its  principle  as  it  is  injurious 
and  fatal  in  its  effects  ? 

It  is  time,  sir,  it  is  high  time,  that  barbarous  customs  so  op- 
posite to  the  good  of  individual  property  should  be  abolished. 
It  is  time  that  the  chains  which  so  shamefully  bind  down  our 
agriculture,  by  violations  of  the  dearest  rights  of  agriculturists, 
should  be  burst  asunder.  What  !  the  spontaneous  production 
of  the  fields,  whether  in  fallows  or  after  the  first  ploughing, 
the  ears  and  grain  which  fall^  the  leavings  of  the  reapers,  dp 
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they  not  constitute  a  part  of  the  produce  arising  from  the  land 
and  labour  ?  and  should  they  not  then  form  a  portion  of  the 
rent  of  the  land-owner  and  the  profits  of  the  farmer?  It  is  a  mis- 
taken charity,  a  kind  of  Jewish  division,  by  which  tliese  have 
been  given  up  to  the  voracity  of  cattle,  the  gluttony  of  the 
peasantry,*  and  the  cupidity  of  the  idle,  who  rest  their  hope  of 
living  without  labour,  upon  what  they  may  procure  by  earing 
and  gleaning. 

The  UtUilij  of  inclosing  Lands. 

The  consequence  of  abolishing  this  abuse  would  be  the  in- 
closure  of  all  the  estates  in  Spain.  In  the  cold  and  \vatcry 
parts  of  the  country,  inclosures  would  be  naturally  formed  of 
thorns  or  other  shrubs  ;  fences  as  little  expensive  as  they 
would  be  good,  not  less  necessary  to  protect  the  crops  than  to 
divide  the  lands,  to  enrich  the  soil,  and  multiply  its  produce. — 
in  the  drier  parts  artificial  fences  would  be  preferred.  The 
wealthy  would  encompass  their  lands  with  walls,  the  poorer 
sort  with  turf.  The  walls  would  in  those  places  where  stone 
abounds  be  constructed  with  itj  in  others  of  brick.  Every 
district,  every  proprietor,  every  tenant,  would  adopt  such  a 
method  of  inclosing  as  to  him  might  appear  best  adapted  to  the 
climate,  to  his  resources,  and  to  his  capital  :  still  all  the  lands 
would  be  inclosed,  to  the  inexpressible  bcnefît]^of  agriculture 
and  the  state.  Such  was  the  police  of  Spain  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  and  such  is  it  still  in  the  well  cultivated  provinces, 
and  in  every  nation  of  Europe  worthy  to  be  considered  an 
agricultural  country. 

*  Whoever  has  any  doubt  respecting  these  inconveniences,  may  consult 
Herreta  (Lib  Î,  cap.  17).  He  observes,  "  that  peas  ought  to  be  sown  far 
distant  from  roads  and  frequented  places,  in  the  middle  of  wheat  fields- 
or  inclosed  tracts,  for  when  they  are  tender  th^re  is  not  a  person  passing, 
even  a  friar  on  a  fast  day,  but  will  take  a  handful.  Shepherds  and  others 
make  constant  havoc.  And  what  is  the  consequence,  when  the  womeii 
come  to  discover  them  ?  Not  an  haij -storm  would  be  more  destructive. — 
It  is  therefore  proper  they  should  be  sown  in  inclosed  or  well-sheltered 
places,  that  the  harvest  may  be  gathered  before  it  is  known  that  the  field.^ 
have  been  sown." 

An 
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An  increase  of  trees,  so  desirable  and  so  vainly  sought  for 
under  the  present  system,  would  be  the  natural  consequence 
of  inclosures.  The  zeal  of  such  persons  as  have  paid  attention 
to  this  important  subject  is  deserving  the  highest  praise.  But 
is  it  not  evident  that  the  prohibiting  inclosures  has  baffled  all 
their  schemes,  and  rendered  unavailing  all  their  efforts  to  ac- 
complish the  aim  of  their  exertions  ?  It  is  certain  that  in  the 
irrigated  parts  of  the  country  and  in  many  that  are  not,  trees 
spontaneously  increase  :  but  in  very  hot  and  dry  districts  they 
cannot  naturally  thrive  :  indeed  nature,  who  teems  with  sylvan 
productions,  condescends  to  be  assisted  by  art  on  this  as  well 
as  many  other  occasions. 

Still  where  is  the  proprietor,  where  is  the  farmer,  who 
•would  attempt  to  plant  trees  on  the  borders  of  his  grounds,  if 
he  apprehended  that  the  browsing  of  animals  would  be  per- 
mitted to  destroy  in  a  single  day  the  labour  of  years  ?  But 
were  he  to  possess  the  power  of  protecting  them  after  they 
are  planted,  as  he  does  of  securing  his  crop  after  it  is  sown,  every 
one  would  be  induced  to  plant,  at  least  in  those  places  where 
trees  would  be  productive  of  advantage. 

It  is  true  trees  are  at  present  protected  by  law,  and  punish- 
ment is  awarded  against  persons  found  pulling  them  up,  or 
otherwise  injuring  plantations;  laws  also  exist  against  robbers  ; 
and  yet  no  person  on  that  account  leaves  his  money  in  the 
street.  Men  naturally  place  more  confidence  in  their  own 
precaution  than  in  legal  protection  ;  and  it  is  reasonable  they 
should  act  so  j  for  by  this  means  they  prevent  the  commission 
of  crimes,  whereas  laws  only  punish  them  when  committed  ; 
and  thousrh  in  some  cases  they  grant  a  recompense  for  the  in- 
jury sustained,  yet  in  no  instance  do  they  give  an  equivalent 
for  the  time,  anxiety,  and  trouble  expended  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  justice. 

Another  natural  consequence  of  inclosures  would  be  to  con- 
fine cultivation  to  smaller  farms  ;  for  then  cultivators  would 
discover,  by  possessing  exclusive  privileges,  they  should  be 
enabled  to  reap  mora  corn  or  feed  more  cattle  upon  their  lands, 

and 
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and  to  profit  more  by  their  industry  ;  because  they  could  act 
more  freely  and  with  greater  certainty  of  ultimate  success,  A 
larger  portion  of  labour  might  be  employed  upon  a  smaller 
quantity  of  land,  the  farmer  at  the  same  time  be  better  recom- 
pensed, and  what  would  be  a  necessary  consequence,  the 
country  would  have  less  extensive,  but  better  cultivated  farms. 

The  society  did  not  intend  here  to  touch  upon  the  question 
so  often  agitated  among  modern  economists,  respecting  the 
preference  which  ought  to  be  given  to  large,  or  small  farms. 
This  question,  in  itself  of  the  first  importance,  forms  how- 
ever, but  indirectly,  a  subject  of  legislation  5  for  the  division 
of  estates  being  a  necessary  consequence  of  landed  property, 
the  business  of  laws  is  to  protect  that,  and  leave  the  distribu- 
tion of  lands  to  the  natural  course  of  things.  Still,  however, 
the  security  of  property  will  infallibly  prevent  the  accumula- 
tion of  rich  lands  in  few  hands. 

Preference  would  be  naturally  given  to  small  farms  in  cold 
and  irrigated  districts,  where  the  climate  and  irrigation  conduce 
to  render  the  lands  continually  productive,  and  where  farmers 
from  being  obliged  to  multiply  and  repeat  the  different  fer- 
tilizing processes  should  have  the  sphere  of  their  labours  re- 
stricted to  a  small  extent.  By  this  plan  human  activity  would 
be  increased,  and  more  certain  of  accomplishing  its  aim  :  a 
greater  produce  would  be  gathered  from  a  less  portion  of  land  : 
and  farms  would  be  properly  more  subdivided  and  confined 
in  their  limits.  What  other  reason  could  have  existed  for  re- 
ducing them  to  the  least  possible  extent  in  Murcia,  Valencia, 
in  Guipuscoa,  and  in  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Asturias 
and  Galicla  ? 

But  in  a  dry  and  hot  country,  it  is  equally  proper  to  give  the 
preference  to  large  farms.  The  lands  of  Andalusia,  la  Mancha, 
and  Estramadura,  are  not  adapted  to  produce  two  crops  in  the 
sarne  year  :  affording  therefore  less  scope  for  the  continual 
application  of  labour,  the  sphere  of  its  action  may  be  extended 
with  propriety.  Even  to  obtain  one  harvest  annually,  the  hus- 
bandmen are  under  the  necessity  of  shifting  the  seed  and  al- 
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ternating  a  strong  with  a  less  exhausting  crop  j  one  which  re- 
quires more  sun,  with  another  that  extracts  less  juices  from  the 
soil.  The  most  general  practice  is  to  sow  the  land  every  other 
year,  reserving  it  for  pasturage  in  the  intervening  period. — 
But  those  pastures  in  districts  which  have  not  the  advantages 
of  irrigation  are  always  very  poor.  Consequently  a  larger 
portion  is  essential  to  the  farmer's  support  :  for  this  reason  in 
dry  and  hot  districts  farms  have  usually  been  laid  out  upon  a 
more  extensive  scale. 

Further,  in  stating  the  advantages  peculiar  to  each  of  these 
systems,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  large  farms  may  be  suitable 
for  the  rich,  and  smaller  ones  for  the  poorer  sort  of  cultivators  j 
but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  immensely  large  farms,  such  as 
are  in  Andalusia,  are  and  must  be  in  all  cases  prejudicial  and 
ruinous,  even  allowing,  that  both  the  proprietor  and  tenant 
were  possessed  of  large  capitals  ;  for  they  are  either  badly  or 
not  sufficiently  cultivated,  because  the  necessary  labour  is  con- 
ducted and  performed  by  mercenary  persons,  who  are  brought 
from  a  distance  on  account  of  the  pressing  haste  arising  from 
the  circumstances  of  times  and  seasons  j  and  cultivation  is  al- 
ways imperfect,  owing  to  the  great  extent  of  the  lands,  which 
do  not  admit  of  being  equally  manured  and  cleaned  like  smaller 
farms  :  in  a  word  they  are  less  productive,  because  they  are 
incompatible  with  that  economy  and  attentive  care  essential 
to  a  good  cultivation  j  and  which  in  no  case  is  attainable  where 
the  farmer  holds  more  land  than  he  possesses  strength  for  the 
necessary  labour  it  requires.  Is  it  not  a  lamentable  tiling  to 
see  good  lands  sown  once  in  three  years  and  the  other  two  left 
in  a  state  of  fallow  ?  The  opinion  of  Virgil  is  very  applicable 
to  such  farms  : 

«<  -    ■  ...      laudato  ingentia  rura; 
Exiguum  ccelito." 

This  equilibrium,  whatever  its  nature  may  b&,  this  reasonable 
division  of  lands,  the  proportion  which  should  be  preserved 
between  the  nature  of  the  climate  and  soil,  the  funds  of  the 
proprietor  and  the  capital  of  th«  tenant,  cannot  be  associated 

with 
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with  the  prohibition  of  inclosures.  The  right  of  inclosing 
would,  when  exercised,  distribute  the  lands  into  small  lots  in  a 
cold  and  watered  country,  and  in  districts  capable  of  irrigation;  . 
which  would  again  be  subdivided  into  meadows,  arable  fields, 
kitchen  gardens,  &c.  It  would  tend  properly  to  unite  with 
pasturage  the  cultivation  of  corn  ;  and  by  increasing  the  rich 
pastures,  and  affording  facility  to  labour,  would  greatly  im- 
prove the  culture,  and  augment  to  the  highest  possible  pitch 
the  productions  of  the  soil. 

The  society  consider  also,  an  increase  of  population  would 
be  the  consequence  of  inclosing,  and  a  proper  distribution  of 
farms.  A  portion  of  ground  inclosed,  planted  with  trees,  and 
of  sufficient  extent  for  the  subsistence  of  a  family,  would  na- 
turally invite  one  to  settle  on  it  with  their  cattle  and  imple- 
ments of  husbandry.  It  is  in  such  a  case  that  the  interest  of 
the  farmer  is  constantly  roused  by  the  objects  around  him,  and 
seeing  by  continual  observation  the  effects  of  his  industry,  lie 
extends  at  once  the  sphere  of  his  skill  and  activity,  and  applies 
himself  to  the  most  productive  labour.  Always  occupied  on 
his  land,  surrounded  by  his  auxiliaries  in  toil,  ever  attentive 
to  the  demands  of  culture,  and  assisted  in  this  vigilance  by  the 
family,  his  powers  increase  j  and  with  those  the  produce  of 
his  industry.  In  this  may  be  found  the  solution  of  an  enigma, 
none  but  those  enlightened  by  experience  are  able  to  solve  j — 
the  amazing  produce  of  lands  in  Guipuscoa,  the  Asturias,  and 
Galicia;  which  is  entirely  owing  to  a  wise  distribution  of 
estates,  and  the  increased  population  of  the  country. 

Separating  then  the  advantages  which  agriculture  would 
derive  from  an  increased  population,  the  society  wishes  to  ad- 
vert more  particularly  to  what,  sir,  is  most  interesting  to  your 
paternal  care  and  attention.  A  large  population  expanded  over 
a  country,  not  only  contributes  to  make  people  industrious  and 
wealthy  ;  but  also  simple  and  virtuous.  The  farmer  residing 
on  his  farm  is  exempt  from  the  attacks  of  those  evil  passions 
which  agitate  the  bosoms  of  men,  assembled  together  in  cities  ; 
and  is  placed  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  contaminating  in- 
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âuence  of  corruption,  which  luxury  never  fails  to  communicate 
with  greater  or  less  activity.  Concentrated  with  his  family  'm 
the  sphere  of  his  labours,  he  may  on  the  one  hand  occupy  him- 
self without  intermission  in  the  exclusive  object  of  his  interest, 
while  on  the  other,  he  finds  himself  induced  to  it  by  those 
affections  of  love  and  tenderness  so  natural  to  man  in  a  state  of 
domestic  society.  Then  not  only  might  be  expected  from 
cultivators  of  the  soil  application,  frugality,  and  plenty,  tht 
consequences  of  both,  but  you  would  also  see  prevalent  in  fa- 
milies, conjugal,  paternal,  filial,  and  fraternal  tenderness  j  con- 
cord, charity,  and  hospitality  would  reign  among  them  :  our 
farmers  would  possess  all  those  private  virtues,  and  social  qua- 
lities, which  are  the  happiness  of  families,  and  the  real  glory 
and  greatness  of  a  state.  '  Nor  should  these  advantages  be  con- 
fined to  the  country  people  of  a  district  comprizing  small  farms  j 
it  appears  of  importance,  that  the  population  of  such  districts 
which  contain  larger  farms  should  receive  an  increase  also. 
The  advantages  resulting  from  farmers  residing  upon  their 
farms  are  equally  common  to  both  j  and  are  perhaps  more 
apparent  in  the  latter  ;  for  a  greater  capital,  which  exten- 
sive cultivators  are  supposed  to  possess,  supposes  ameliorations 
and  more  eflScacious  means  of  advancing  their  cultivation. — 
And  what  means  more  simple,  and  which  better  accords 
with  natural  justice,  can  government  adopt  than  oblige  to  re- 
side on  their  own  domains  the  multitude  of  proprietors  of 
moderate  fortune*,  who,  crowded  in  the  capital  and  other  large 
cities,  dissipate  their  revenues  in  the  indulgences  of  luxury? 
These  unfortunate  people,  the  slaves  of  a  fatal  delusion,  flying 
from  the  comforts  which  await  them  in  the  country,  seek  for 
happiness  where  it  is  not  to  be  found  j  and,  influenced  by 


•  VThat  Varro  observed  of  the  Romans,  Lib.  ii,  is  justly  applicable  on 
this  occasion.  "  Omnes  emm  fatresfamilia,falce  et  aratro,  relkth  intra  murum 
certtPtimas t  tt  in  circis  potius,  ac  teairis  quam  in  seoetibus  et  titnetis,  manus  mone- 
viut"    A  few  of  the  causes  and  conscquencss  of  this  evil  will  hereafter  be 
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fashion,  are  tempted  to  rival  the  state  and  expeaces  of  the  most 
princely  fortunes^  and  thus  shamefully  accomplish  in  a  few- 
years  their  own  downfall,  and  the  ruin  of  their  innocent  fa- 
milies. The  friends  of  their  country,  sir,  cannot  look  with 
an  eye  of  indifference  on  this  deplorable  spectacle  j  nor  fail  to 
call  your  attention  to  an  evil,  the  consequences  of  which  ex- 
ceed all  belief  in  their  devastating  elfects. 

Here  a  reflection  naturally  occurs,  the  consequence  of  the 
preceding  observations  ;  that  is,  without  a  proper  distribution 
of  lands,  and  attention  being  given  to  the  population  of  any 
district,  the  same  means,  which  might  have  been  conducive  to 
its  improvement,  will  turn  to  its  disadvantage,  and  this  may  be 
illustrated  by  a  recent  example. 

No  complaint  is  more  common  amongst  the  occupiers  of 
irrigated  farms  than  that  of  the  necessity  they  are  under  of 
keeping  open  sluices  and  trenches  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation. 
Not  only  do  they  consider  the  tax  they  have  to  pay  as  a  griev- 
ance, but  they  also  assert,  that  lands  become  sterile  through 
irrigation.  Is  there  any  foundation  for  such  a  paradoxical- 
opinion  ?  The  society  is  of  opinion  there  is  to  a  certain  degree. 

Where  consists  the  advantage  of  irrigation  ?  In  dry  and  hot 
countries  in  preparing  the  soil,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  support 
continual  production.  But  would  this  advantage  be  compatible 
with  very  large  farms  in  open  fields,  distant  a  league,  or  a  league 
andahalf,  from  thedwellingsof  thehusbandmen?  Doubtlessnot. 
An  inhabitant  of  Framista,  or  of  Monzon,  for  instance,  who 
cultivates  a  farm  of  the  above  description  on  the  banks  of  the 
Castile  canal,  and  who  sows  his  land  but  one  year  in  two,  would 
he  derive  from  irrigation  an  advantage  adequate  to  the  labour 
and  expence  incurred  in  the  process  ?  This  is  the  simple  and 
natural  explanation  of  the  ground  on  which  a  clamour  has  been 
raised,  and  which  has  been  the  occasion  of  so  many  absurd 
invectives  against  the  supposed  ignorance  and  sloth  of  our 
agriculturists. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  system  of  irrigation  occasions 
L  3  a  pro- 
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a  prodigious  increase  in  the  produce  of  such  lands  on  which  it 
is  generally  practised,  but  at  the  same  time  it  should  be  recol- 
lected, that  it  requires  a  proportionate  augmentation  of  labour 
and  money.  Artificial  watering  of  lands  is  expensive  ;  because 
it  must  be  bought.  A  farmer  does  not  reap  the  benefits  of 
irrigation,  without  paying  an  additional  consideration  to  the 
proprietor  J  and  which  it  is  highly  reasonable  he  should  pay, 
because  such  kind  of  property  is  subject  to  a  heavy  demand. 
Watered  lands  are  expensive,  because  great  care  and  attention 
is  requisite  to  cleanse  and  keep  in  proper  order  the  trenches, 
open  and  shut  the  hatches,  distribute,  direct,  and  confine  the 
water  :  all  occupy  time,  and  time  in  agriculture^  as  in  all 
other  branches  of  productive  industry,  requires  pecuniary  com- 
pensation. They  are  expensive  because  the  increased  produce 
demands  more  and  reiterated  labour,  and  the  land  also  more 
manure,  to  furnish  the  soil  v/ith  the  salts  and  heat,  which  are 
continually  exhausted  by  the  perpetual  succession  of  crops. 
In  a  word,  they  are  expensive  because  it  is  necessary  to  aug- 
ment the  number  of  cattle  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  labour 
and  procuring  a  suflScient  quantity  of  manure;  and  to  eifect 
this,  a  certain  portion  of  cultivated  land  must  be  appropriated 
to  pasture.  This  being  the  fact,  how  can  irrigation  comport 
with  the  taste  or  interest  of  a  farmer,  who,  distant  from  an  ex- 
tensive estate,  is  incapable  of  devoting  that  time  and  attention 
to  the  subject,  which  culture,  under  a  system  of  irrigation,  tq 
be  profitable,  necessarily  requires  ? 

Thus  has  inclosing  become  an  imperious  demand.  The 
multiplication  of  cattle  is  the  foundation  of  all  good  husbandry, 
these  cannot  be  increased  but  by  rich  pastures  j  and  to  obtain 
them  water  meads  are  essential.  "  Prata  irrigua,  observed 
Cato,  si  aquam  habebis  potissimum  facito  ;  si  aqua:»  no7i  liabebis 
sicca  quam  plurima."  This  judicious  maxim  presupposes  that 
lands  are  inclosed  and  secured  j  for  in  open  fields  it  could  not 
be  reduced  to  practice.  In  some  provinces  of  France,  parti- 
cularly in  Anjou,  where  agriculture  is  pursued  upon  a  grand 
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scale,  the  farmers  are  not  satisfied  in  possessing  valuable  mea- 
do  vvs,  but  they  sow  their  lands  one  year  in  every  three  to  pro- 
fit by  depasturing  them  in  the  years  they  are  left  to  rest. — 
This  certainly  is  not  a  practice  consonant  with  a  high  state  of 
improvement;  but  how  much  more  eligible  is  it,  than  that 
adopted  upon  farms  in  Andalusia,  where  lands  after  having 
produced  one  crop  are  left  to  the  havoc  of  strange  cattle,  and 
of  course  can  be  of  no  utility  to  the  flocks  and  herds  belonging 
to  the  farm  ?  How  many  disputes  and  litigations  have  origi- 
nated in  the  environs  of  Seville,  from  the  custom  of  shutting 
the  mancfioties,  that  is  to  say,  the  third  of  the  last  third  of  lands 
lying  in  fallow,  or  the  ninth  part  of  the  produce  ;  notwith- 
standing this,  seclusion  does  not  continue  longer  than  from 
Michaelmas  to  the  beginning  of  May,  and  is  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  beasts  destined  to  perform  the  labours  of 
husbandry. 

In  fact,  sir,  inclosures  would  terminate  the  vain  and  endless 
disputes,  respecting  the  preference  which  ought  to  be  given, 
either  to  oxen  or  mules  for  the  use  of  the  plough  ?  After  a 
careful  investigation  of  this  question,  the  society  is  of  opinion, 
that,  abstractedly  from  considering  the  qualit}--  of  the  lands,  and 
the  greater  or  less  facility  with  which  they  may  be  worked, 
the  fact  of  their  remaining  in  an  open,  or  inclosed  state,  must 
have  a  great  effect  ;  and  while  it  appears  impossible  that  very 
large  farms,  in  open  fields,  scanty  in  herbage,  and  lying  far 
from  the  residence  of  the  farmer,  can  be  profitably  cultivated 
by  animals  whose  labour  and  tread  is  light,  who  feel  reluctance 
to  the  confinement  of  a  stable,  and  still  more  to  eating  dried 
hay;  it  considers  also,  that  a  farmer  resident  upon  his  farm, 
productive  in  herbage,  would  not  give  the  preference  to  the 
nasty  and  imperfect  work  of  a  sterile  and  expensive  monster, 
over  the  services  of  a  meek,  docile,  fecund,  and  indefatigable 
animal,  which  ruminates  more  than  he  eats,  which  enriches 
his  owner  as  much  after  his  death  as  while  alive  ;  and  that 
fs  by  nature  apparently  formed  to  be  the  best  auxiliary  to  the 
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labours  of  the  field,  and  a  fruitful  souree  of  wealth  in  rural 
economy*. 

The  society,  in  requiring  that  the  laws  should  authorise  in^ 
closures,  would  not  wish  that  any  kind  of  rural  property  should  be 
excluded  from  the  advantage  :  arable  lands,  meadows,  kitchen- 
gardens,  vineyards,  olive  orchards,  woods,  and  forests,  every 
thing  ought  to  be  inclosed  j  because  all  would  tend  to  give 
support  to  the  diligence  and  exclusive  advantage  of  individual 
interest,  and  be  an  encouragement  to  its  activity  ;  all  would  de- 
rive essential  benefit,  and  the  lands  rendered  much  more  pro- 
ductive by  the  operative  influence  of  such  a  beneficial  system. 
.  The  management  of  forests,  which  has  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  government  for  three  centuries  past,  would  be  facili- 
tated by  means  of  inclosures.  It  is  a  subject  of  surprise  to 
every  one,  that,  after  so  many  plans  which  have  been  adopted 
upon  this  subject,  none  have  accomplished  their  aim;  but  only 
establish  the  practice  of  general  inclosing,  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  forests  would  be  guaranteed. 

It  is  an  undoubted  truth,  that  forests  propagate  themselves, 
and,  when  once  planted,  want  no  other  care  for  their  repro- 
duction and  continuance  than  protection  till  the  trees  arrive  at 
a  tolerable  size.  There  are  also  many  districts  which,  if 
inclosed,  would  soon  become  fine  wood  lands  ;  because  the 
fences  would  preserve  the  stools  and  roots  of  such  trees  as 
formerly  grew  there  j  the  winds,  waves,  and  birds  carry  fruits 
and  seeds  from  one  place  to  another;  and  nature,  more  lavish 

•  Varro  and  Columella  suppose  oxen,  in  general,  most  eligible  for  the 
plough,  but  they  do  not  object  to  the  occasional  use  of  cows,  mules,  or 
even  asses,  according  to  different  districts;  and  Columella  instances  some 
parts  of  Betica,  which  might  be  profitably  cultivated  with  asses:  but  no- 
thing can  be  more  decisive  upon  this  subject  than  the  remark  of  Pliny, 
Hist.  Nat.  lib.  xvii.  cap-  3,  relative  to  what  he  had  witnessed  in  Africa. 
*'  In  Byratio  Africae  ilium  centena  quinquagena  fruge  fertilem  campum 
nullis  cum  siccus  est,  arabile  tauris,  post  imbres,  vili  asello,  et  a  parte 
altera  jugi  anu  vomcrem  trahente  vidimus  scindj." 
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ei'  this  part  of  her  productions,  conceals  in  the  bosom  of  the 
earth  primordial  germs,  which  she  appropriates  to  the  bene- 
fit of  every  climate  and  every  district. 

It  is  true  that  this  plan  of  amelioration  should  not  merely 
confine  its  views  to  obtaining  ior  property  the  right  of  inclo- 
sure  ;  but  it  should  also  break  a  thousand  fetters  by  which  it 
has  been  legislatively  chained  j  abrogate  the  ordinances  re- 
specting woods  and  forests  J  the  municipal  edicts  respecting 
districts  and  commonwealth  lands  j  in  short,  every  thing 
which  has  been  done  to  the  present  time,  and  comprehended 
under  the  idea  of  forest-laws.  Let  the  proprietors  of  woods 
have  a  right  to  dispose  of  the  timber  to  the  best  advantage, 
and  the  nation  would  soon  possess  beautiful  and  extensive 
forests. 

The  natural  effect  of  such  Hberty  would  be  to  excite  the  in- 
terest of  proprietors,  and  to  restore  that  activity  gnd  assiduity, 
which  have  been  alienated  by  such  restrictive  statutes.  Ne- 
cessitated to  submit  to  have  their  trees  marked  with  a  stamp 
of  slavery,  which  places  their  disposal  in  the  hands  of  another; 
to  solicit  as  a  favour,  and  pay  for  the  permission  of,  cutting 
down  a  single  tree  for  private  usej  to  shroud  and  lop  in  a  pre- 
scribed time,  and  subjected  to  certain  regulations,  and  to  sell 
the  wood,  whether  agreeable  to  themselves  or  not,  at  a  stated 
price  j  to  allow  the  inquisitorial  visits  of  official  surveyors  j  to 
make  returns  of  the  state  and  number  of  trees  in  thejr  respec- 
tive plantations  :  after  such  a  view,  what  inducement  can  the 
proprietors  have  to  pay  a  pointed  attention  to  their  woods  and 
forests  ?  And  while  private  interest  would  form  so  powerful 
a  motive  for  their  preservation,  what  unaccountable  policy  has 
substituted  in  its  place  the  dread  of  punishment  ? 

Fire- wood,  as  well  as  every  other  kind,  is  become  so  rare 
sir,  that  the  oppressive  scarcity  in  some  provinces  loudly  calls 
for  your  attention  5  and  the  cause  of  it  you  will  discover  in  the 
very  measures  adopted  for  its  prevention  :  only  revoke  the 
Jegal  regulations,  and  plenty  would  be  the  result.  Scarcity 
causes  its  high  price,  and  this  would  be  the  strongest  induce^ 

men( 
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ment  to  private  interest,  which,  encouraged  by  liberty  of  ac- 
tion, would  direct  all  its  care  and  attention  to  increase  the  quan- 
tity ;  for  most  industry  is  usually  applied  to  the  most  profitable 
concerns.  Is  it  not  the  fact,  that  every  proprietor  endeavours 
to  derive  from  his  estate  the  greatest  possible  advantage  r 
Then  in  places  where  the  price  of  wood  was  dear  from  a 
scarcity  of  fuel,  coppices  would  be  particularly  cherished,  and 
even  additional  ones  planted  :  where  trade  and  luxury  encou- 
raged building,  the  preference  would  be  given  to  trees  adapted 
for  that  purpose  :  and  again,  in  tlie  environs  of  arsenals,  to  the 
raising  timber  proper  for  the  construction  of  ships,  and  for 
carriages,  and  other  local  uses.  Such  is  the  natural  progress 
of  every  kind  of  culture,  of  every  kind  of  planting,  and  every 
branch  of  productive  industry.  It  originates  in  consumption, 
and  its  extension  and  regulation  are  subsequently  governed  by 
individual  interest. 

The  society  is  apprised  of  the  fact,  that  in  the  present  state 
of  Europe  the  royal  navy  forms  a  principal  object  of  public 
defence  ;  but  can  it  be  said  that  restrictive  laws  and  ordiioances 
will  better  guarantee  timber  fit  for  the  dock-yards  than  the 
private  interest  of  the  proprietors  ?  Naval  timber  is  certainly 
not  scarce  in  Spain.  What  grows  in  the  mountains  which 
Separate  the  Pyrenees,  at  Cape  Finisterre  on  the  one  side,  and 
Cape  Creus  on  the  other,  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  the  navy  for  centuries.  The  mountainous  districts  of  the 
Asturias  alone,  although  they  have  long  supplied  the  great 
dock-yards  of  Guarnizo  and  Esteyro,  are  not  yet  exhausted, 
but  might  still  fiirnish  a  sufficient  quantity  to  build  formidable 
squadrons.  Whence  then  arises  that  puerile  fear,  which  has 
led  to  so  many  violent  measures,  under  the  idea  of  precau- 
tions, to  so  many  ridiculous  laws,  injurious  to  this  valuable 
species  of  property,  and  which  have  defeated  their  own  inten- 
tions; while  they  have  encouraged  the  increase  of  a  number 
of  plants,  which  long  experience  has  demonstrated  to  be  not 
only  unprofitable  but  hurtful  ;  by  taking  trees  from  the  woods 
where  they  spontaneously  grew  and  thrived,  to  another  soil 
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less  congenial  to  their  nature,  and  where  they  are  only  trans- 
planted to  be  destroyed  ;  at  the  same  time  that  unprofitable 
seeds  are  multiplied.  For  nothing  but  a  forced  badly-managed 
culture,  which  costs  little,  can  be  expected  from  able  planters 
in  such  cases,  while  they  are  subject  to  inspections,  now 
dwindled  into  formal  visits,  except  when  they  become,  as  they 
often  do,  pretexts  to  vex  and  oppress  the  poor.  In  short, 
while  the  execution,  of  laws  and  ordinances,  founded  upon 
reasons  so  absurd  and  so  diametrially  opposite  to  the  principles 
of  justice  and  equity,  is  so  strongly  recommended,  would  it 
not  be  wise  to  attend  to  the  complaints  of  individuals,  the 
petitions  of  communities,  the  joint  remonstrances  of  both  ma- 
gistrates and  people,  who  unanimously  agree  in  opposing  a 
system  inimical  to  private  property  and  public  liberty  ? 

The  society  does  not  slight  the  meritorious  services  of  the 
present  minister  of  marine,  nor  can  it  possibly  refuse  the 
thanks  so  justly  due  to  him,  for  the  scrupulous  attention  he  has 
paid  to  the  protection  of  individual  property  in  woods  and  forests  j 
the  strictness  with  which  he  has  restrained  the  spirit  of  mono- 
poly and  speculation;  the  justice  he  has  evinced  in  allowing  the 
proprietors  a  fair  and  liberal  price  for  their  timber;  indeed,  the 
uniform  zeal  he  has  manifested  for  the  prevention  of  abuses,  and 
the  amelioration  of  the  system.  But,  sir,  the  root  of  the  evil 
deplored  lies  much  deeper.  It  is  inherent  in  the  system  it- 
self, and  if  not  extirpated,  every  attempt  of  zeal  and  effort  of 
justice  will  prove  abortive  for  its  correction,  and  the  evil  will 
propagate  itself  to  perpetuity.  The  only  effectual  remedy 
which  can  be  applied  is,  to  put  individual  property  under  the 
protection  of  equitable  laws. 

When  will  the  time  arrive  in  which  the  right  of  property 
shall  be  established  ?  When  the  naval  board  shall  purchase 
timber  without  exercising  undue  privileges,  and  conduct  their 
bargains,  like  other  purchasers,  upon  the  principle  of  mutual 
consent  ?  It  feels  apprehensive  of  a  scarcity  of  timber.  But 
would  not  the  interest  of  proprietors  be  a  motive  sufficiently 
powerful  to  engage  them  to  supply  the  existing  demands  ? 

Perhaps 
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Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  in  such  a  case,  the  proprietors 
might  fix  their  own  price.  But  the  navy  being  principally 
the  consumer  of  this  description  of  timber,  it  would  rather 
tend  to  fix  the  price  than  otherwise  ;  large  timber,  if  applied 
to  any  other  use,  would  invariably  sell  for  a  higher  price  than 
might  be  obtained  for  it  in  the  different  dock-yards  of  the 
royal  navy  ;  consequently  the  proprietors  would  always  endea- 
vour to  sell  to  the  dock -yards.  All  large  timber,  the  woods 
of  which  abound  in  the  mountainous  districts,  would  be  bought 
to  supply  the  demands  of  naval  architecture  5  numerous  plan- 
tations would  be  made  in  the  maritime  provinces  in  prospect 
of  future  gain  ;  and  freedom,  exciting  the  private  interest  of 
all,  would  at  length  produce  excellent  timber,  and  the  abund- 
ance would  establish  a  plentiful  and  cheap  market  :  an  effect 
absurdly  expected  from  laws  and  ordinances. 

Indeed,  woods  in  general  ought  not  to  be  subject  to  any 
other  regulation.  The  society,  therefore,  think  that  those  can 
never  be  so  carefully  attended  to  as  when  they  become  private 
property,  inclosing  permitted,  and  the  felling  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  proprietors  5  because  their  preserv^ation  would  be 
better  secured  by  being  committed  to  individual  interest. 
The  large  timbered  woods,  which  are  principally  situated  upon 
the  heights,  destitute  alike  of  houses  and  cultivators,  might 
remain  common  and  uninclosed  j  but  their  situation  renders  all 
inspection  of  the  laws  useless.  In  some  cases  permission 
might  be  granted  the  common  people  to  depasture  a  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  part,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  fo- 
rest J  while  the  rest  should  be  inclosed  as  a  future  nursery  : 
the  difficulty  in  carrying  this  timber  secures  it  for  naval  use, 
because  the  marine  alone  can  find  it  advantageous  to  surmount 
the  obstacles  which  arise  from  precipices  and  rivers,  in  its  re- 
moval to  the  sea. 

Adopt,  sir,  these  principles  }  let  forests  only  become  private 
property  ;  let  the  proprietors  have  the  exclusive  profits  ;  give 
perfect  freedom  to  planting,  cultivation,  management,  and  sale 
of  timber)  then  forges  and  furnaces,  arts  and  trades^  the  demands 

for 
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for  constructing  houses,  and  building  ships  of  war  and  mer- 
chant vessels,  would  be  furnished  with  abundant  supplies,  and 
at  a  moderate  price  :  circumstances  in  vain  expected  under 
the  present  system. 

Partial  Protection  of  Culture. 

Such  would  have  been  the  effect  of  freedom  over  all  the  de- 
partments of  agriculture,  had  all  received  equal  protection  j  but 
the  laws,  by  partially  protecting  some,  have  contributed  little  to 
their  advancement  j  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  have  im- 
peded the  progress  of  others.  Instead  of  having  proposed, 
and  uniformly  pursued  one  reasonable  plan,  the  advancing  agri- 
cultural improvement  in  its  whole  extent — for  the  legislature 
should  have  no  other  aim  but  the  public  wealth  ;  they  have  in 
preference  protected  and  encouraged  such  branches  of  culture 
only,  as  have  promised  to  be  of  great  or  momentary  utility. 
This  system  of  partial  and  exclusive  protection,  these  preroo-a- 
*ives,  these  privileges,  and  these  regulations,  have  only  served 
to  paralyze  the  activity  and  prevent  the  progress  of  improve- 
ments in  agriculture. 

And  is  it  possible  it  should  be  otherwise?  Interest,  sir, 
possesses  a  more  prompt  and  clear  judgment  than  zeal  for  the 
public  good.  It  understands  how  to  take  advantage  of  cir- 
cumstances and  events,  pursues  them  step  by  stepj  and  bj 
circuitous,  as  well  as  direct,  methods  accomplishes  its  aim  3 
while  zeal  for  the  public  good  is  occupied  in  abstract  reasonino-, 
viewing  things  as  they  ought  to  be,  or  as  it  desires  they  should 
be;  forms  plans  without  ever  calculating  the  impediments  they 
may  have  opposed  to  them  in  the  execution,  by  individual  in- 
terest, which  destroys  their  power  before  any  effects  are  pro- 
duced, to  the  great  detriment  of  the  public. 

After  these  reflections,  what  must  be  thought  of  all  those 
laws  and  municipal  regulations  which  have  fettered  the  li- 
berty of  proprietors  and  tenants  in  the  use  and  management  of 
their  lands  ?     Of  such,  for  instance,  as  prevent  them  from  lay- 
ing 
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ing  down  arable  to  grass,  or  converting  pasture  into  arable 
land?  Of  such  as  restrict  planting,  and  prohibit  the  trans- 
planting of  vines  and  other  fruit-trees  ?  In  short,  of  all  those 
which  attempt  to  accderate,  or  retard  by  particular  rules,  the 
inclination  of  agriculturists  tovi'ards  any  single  branch  of  agri- 
culture more  than  another?  Are  the  authors  of  such  regula- 
tions better  acquainted  with  wliat  crops  can  be  most  advan- 
tageously produced  from  the  land,  than  those  who  are  to  be- 
nefit by  its  productions?  And  to  render  a  country  as  pro- 
ductive as  it  is  capable,  should  not  every  person  be  permitted 
to  derive  from  his  land  the  utmost  possible  advantage? 

This  advantage  usually  depends  upon  accidental  and  unfore- 
seen events,  which  often  vary  and  rapidly  change.  A  new 
source  of  commerce  favours  a  new  branch  of  culture,  because 
the  profits  accruing  once  known,  induce  farmers  to  turn  their 
attention  particularly  to  that  department.  Thus  when  the 
price  of  meat  rises  in  the  market,  those  possessing  flocks,  and 
not  having  sufficient  grass  to  feed  them,  if  active  farmers, 
will  convert  a  portion  of  their  arable  land  ijito  pasture  for  the 
purpose,  "When  great  internal  consumption,  or  the  demands 
for  exportation,  advance  the  price  of  wine  and  oil,  all  would 
occupy  themselves  in  planting  vines  and  olivesj  when  the 
price  became  low,  and  that  of  corn  high,  they  would  break  up 
the  land  and  sow  grain.  The  legislature  ought,  therefore,  in- 
stead of  obstructing,  to  encourage  this  flux  and  reflux  of  pri- 
vate interests,  without  which  agriculture,  so  far  from  advanc- 
ing, will  not  be  able  to  maintain  its  present  ground. 

Were  there  no  examples  at  present  to  establish  this  doctrine, 
how  many  might  be  found  in  the  ancient  and  modern  history 
of  all  nations  ?  The  introduction  of  luxury  into  the  Roman 
empire,  after  the  conquest  of  Asia,  effected  a  complete  change 
in  the  agricultural  system  of  Italy.  To  iMustrate  this  it  will 
only  be  necessary  just  cursorily  to  read  over  what  the  Roman 
writers  have  said  upon  the  subject,  from  which  it  appears  that 
the  principal  attention  of  persons  possessing  lands  in  the  en- 
virons 
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virons  of  the  capital  was  turned  to  raising  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles, and  fattening  cattle,  poultry,  fish,  &c,  for  the  use  of  ih« 
table.  The  dove-cotes,  the  fish-ponds,  and  other  similar  esta- 
blishments, ^11  produced  immense  profits.  And  why  ?  Be- 
cause the  laws  encouraged  that  branch  of  industry,  and  because 
such  was  the  demand  for  dainties,  that  all  their  produce  was 
scarcely  sufficient  to  supply  the  public  tables,  at  the  dinners 
given  on  particular  anniversaries,  and  days  of  triumph,  or  to 
satisfy  the  LucuUuses  and  the  HeliogabuUuses  of  the  time. 

The  Roman  history  suggests  another  remark,  which  corro- 
borates this  argument.  Sallust  observes*  that  the  Roman 
soldiery,  who  used  to  be  temperate  and  virtuous,  when  Sylla 
bad  introduced  into  the  army  a  relaxation  of  discipline,  began 
to  abandon  themselves  to  wine,  and  other  debilitating  pleasures. 
The  consequence  was,  the  culture  of  the  vine  became  so  pro- 
fitable, that  according  to  the  later  writers  upon  agriculture,  it 
was  the  most  advantageous,  and  what  they  chiefly  recommended 
in  their  works.  The  fostering  legislation  of  Rome  had  a  great 
influence  upon  this  preference  j  the  distributions  of  corn  ex- 
acted from  the  tributary  provinces,  which  were  made  to  the 
immense  population  either  gratuitously,  or  at  a  very  low  price, 
necessarily  tended  to  reduce  the  price  of  grain,  not  only  in  the 
capital,  but  through  Italy,  and  to  divert  the  attention  of  agri- 
culturists to  other  objects.  The  consequence  was,  the  country 
adjacent  to  Rome,  the  whole  of  Italy,  and  the  provinces,  were 
so  overstocked  with  vineyards,  that  Domitian,  not  satisfied  with 
prohibiting  the  formation  of  new  plantations  in  Italy  f ,  issued 

*  Ibi  primum  insuevit  cxercitus  populi  Romani  amare,  potarc,  signai 
tabulas  pictas,  vasa  celata  mirari.     Catil.  1 1. 

•f  Ad  aummam  quandem  ubertatem,  vini,  frumenti  vero  inopiam  ex- 
istiman»  nimio  vinearum  studio  negligi  arva  edixit.  Kequis  in  Italia  no- 
teïl<tT6t,  ulqite  in  prnvinciis  viueta,  succiderenlur  relicla,  ubi  plurimum  dimldim 
parle.  Suet,  in  Domic.  This  barbarous  law  was  abolished  by  Probus. 
M.  H.  E.  lib.  iv.  cap.  li-  To  concUiate  the  affections  of  the  provinces, 
observes  the  historian,  he  abrogated  and  disannulled  the  edict  of  Domitian> 
which  prohibited  ths  making  new  plantatioiu  in  Spain  and  Gaul. 

an 
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an  edict  to  eradicate  a  moiety  of  the  vines  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  the  empire.  This  edict  was,  in  fact,  as  nuga- 
tory as  it  was  unjust}  the  superfluity  of  wine  would  have 
quickly  reduced  the  price,  and  re-established  in  preference  the 
cultivation  of  grain  ;  and  it  also  furnishes  a  convincing  proof 
of  the  imbecility  of  all  laws,  in  opposing  the  vicissitudes  na- 
tural to  agriculture,  and  which  clearly  demonstrates  that  the 
legislature  can  only  consult  the  public  good  by  attending  to 
the  natural  course  of  events. 

But  what  necessity  is  there  to  have  recourse  to  foreign 
countries  for  examples,  or  to  appeal  to  the  history  of  other 
times?  What  are  become  of  the  vines  once  so  abundant  in 
Cazalla  ?  Scarcely  a  single  vine-tree  is  to  be  seen  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  a  place  which  once  was  famous  for  its  vineyards:  all 
have  been  broken  up  and  planted  with  olives,  or  converted  into 
arable  lands.  Since  the  intercourse  with  America,  which 
formerly  gave  the  preference  to  the  wine  of  that  province, 
which  then  favoured  the  culture  of  the  vine,  the  interest  of 
the  landed  proprietors  nearer  the  coast  has  been  excited;  and 
the  environs  of  Seville,  St.  Lucar,  and  Xeres,  are  become  co- 
vered with  vineyards  :  the  trade  has  shewn  their  produce  the 
preference  on  account  of  the  convenience  of  exportation,  and 
the  wines  of  Cazalla,  unable  to  support  an  unequal  competi- 
tion, have  ceased  to  be  in  demand. 

This  cause,  connected  with  the  separation  of  Portugal  from 
Spain,  has  filled  this  part  of  the  coast  with  orange  and  lemon 
trees,  which  have  gradually  left  the  Asturias,  Galicia,  and  La 
Montagne,  which  so  late  as  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury supplied  the  markets  of  England  and  France.  At  the  same 
time  the  orange  plantations,  with  numerous  arable  and  pasture 
lands,  were  converted  into  apple  orchards,  because  there  was 
a  great  demand  for  cyder,  and  consequently  an  advance  in  the 
price.  In  Galicia  orange  plantations  were  appropriated  to 
other  purposes,  without  the  intervention  of  the  legislaturej 
whence  it  follows,  that  laws  can  never  so  efficaciously  contri- 
bute to  the  advancement  of  agriculture  as  private  interest. 

The 
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The  interference  of  the  legislature  between  landlords  and  te* 
nants  in  regulating  their  contracts,  which  should  only  be  de- 
termined by  their  mutual  interest,  is  not  less  prejudicial.  How 
far  do  these  statutes  intend  to  go  in  the  subject  of  agrarian  re- 
gulation ?  If,  sir,  you  attend  to  such  counsellors,  nothir* 
will  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  proprietors  or  tenants  j  the  lease, 
the  term,  the  rent,  the  form  of  tenure,  all  will  be  prescribed 
and  regulated  by  the  laws;  and  when  land  is  put  into  such  a 
state  of  thraldom,  what  must  become  of  the  proprietors  and 
of  cultivation  ? 

Among  other  things,  a  proposal  has  been  made  to  restrict 
and  rate  the  price  of  land  in  favour  of  the  tenant.  Such  a  law, 
under  the  appearance  of  justice,  would  be  pointedly  injurious. 
It  is  asserted  that  the  high  price  of  estates  is  owing  to  the 
avarice  of  proprietors  ;  but  has  the  covetousness  of  the  tenants 
no  influence?  If  the  spirit  of  rivalry  and  outbidding,  so  ap- 
parent in  the  latter,  did  not  concur  to  advance  the  rent  of 
estates,  they  would  doubtless  soon  be  at  a  lower  and  more 
equitable  ratio.  A  farm  is  never  let  so  well,  nor  finds  so  high  a 
market,  as  when  these  two  interests  are  combined  :  for  as  the 
rivalship  among  tenants  induces  the  proprietors  to  ask  a  higher 
rent  for  their  estates,  so  indifference  tends  to  a  reduction  of  the 
price:  the  establishment  of  a  maximum  or  minimum,  all  con- 
tracts of  whatever  kind,  should  have  had  no  other  origin. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  advance  in  the  price  of 
estates  has  been  in  many  places  very  great,  or  to  speak  more 
properly,  excessive;  but  in  every  instance  it  has  been  justified 
from  the  causes  by  which  it  was  produced.  A  rent  is  not  un- 
reasonable, where  it  has  gradually  been  fixed  by  the  mutual 
consent  of  the  contracting  parties,  and  regulated  by  the  princi- 
ples which  usually  pre\-ail  in  commercial  concerns.  It  is  na- 
tural in  a  country,  where  the  population  of  the  districts  is 
great,  and  there  are  more  tenants  than  farms  to  let  or  lease, 
that  the  proprietor  should  be  allowed  to  give  the  law  to  the 
tenant;  and  on  the  other  hand,  in  a  country  where  estates  are 
numerous,  and  cultivators  few,  that  the  tenant  should  fix  the 
VOL.  IV.  M  rsut 
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rent  of  the  farm.  In  the  first  case  the  proprietor  is  desirous  of 
obtaining  for  his  estate  as  high  a  rent  as  he  can,  and  which 
being  advanced,  the  tenant  must  content  himself  with  less 
profit:  in  the  second,  the  tenant  will  derive  a  greater  profit, 
and  the  landlord  must  rest  satisfied  with  a  smaller  rent.  If, 
in  the  last  instance,  it  would  be  considered  unjust,  were  the 
law  to  raise  the  rent  in  favour  of  the  proprietor:  how  can  that 
be  esteeaaed  just  in  the  opposite  case,  which  reduces  the  rent 
to  enhance  the  profit  of  the  tenant? 

The  height  of  rents  was  intended  to  be  restrained  by  con- 
tinuino'  tenants  on  the  estates,  and  a  sudden  equitable  motive 
extorted  in  their  favour  a  boon,  which  tliey  had  long  solicited 
in  vain.  The  royal  edict  of  September  6th,  1/85,  granted 
them  the  privilege,  that  they  should  not  be  obliged  to  pay  the 
tax  for  political  b«nefits,  which  hud  been  assessed  on  the  pro- 
prietors by  a  decree  of  June  2Qth,  in  the  same  year.  But  the 
society  cannot  forbear  to  remark,  that  such  a  regulation  would, 
in  all  cases,  be  unprofitable  and  unjust  j  unprofitable  in  a  coun- 
try where  the  tenants  dictate  to  the  landlords  respecting  the 
rent  of  estates,  for  as  they  could  not  by  any  means  advance 
the  price  of  their  estates,  it  would  be  impossible  to  bear  the  weight 
of  the  new  impost,  and  particularly  unjust  where  the  proprietor 
had  the  power  of  raising  his  rent;  for  if,  as  has  been  clearly 
proved,  every  kind  of  rent  should  be  considered  equitable 
and  proper,  fixed  by  the  mutual  consent  of  the  contracting  par- 
ties, the  law  which  tends  to  deprive  property  of  this  privilege 
cannot  be  justified. 

Exclusively  of  this,  the  efl'ect  of  such  a  law  could  be  but 
temporary.  It  is  certainly  tnie  that  the  landholders  would, 
after  its  promulgation,  allow  their  tenants  peaceable  possession 
of  their  farms,  without  demanding  a  higher  price  during  the 
continuance  of  the  term;  but  when  that  was  e.vpired,  and  the 
lands  were  fo  be  re-let,  a  higher  rent  would  of  course  be  de- 
manded; which  law  does  not  and  could  not  prevent,  without 
manifest  injustice.  Landholders  would,  under  such  circum- 
stances, raise  their  estates  with  so  much  more  avidity,  as  the 

opportunities 
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opportunities  of  doîng  it  were  rare  in  occurrence  ;  the  con- 
sequence would  be,  in  a  certain  time,  rents  would  find  that 
level  which  existing  circumstances  might  produce  in  every 
province,  and  the  laws,  without  having  accomplished  their 
aim,  would  have  produced  all  the  evils  of  their  immediate 
operation.  Has  the  privilege  denominated  loj/er  *,  granted  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Madrid,  produced  a  different  result  ? 

Upon  similar  principles  it  has  been  proposed  to  you,  sir,  to 
delay  the  expiration  of  leases  for  a  certain  time  ;  but  the  so- 
ciety is  of  opinion,  that  such  a  prolongation  of  tenure  would 
be  as  disadvantageous  as  it  would  be  unjust  ;  for  though  it 
acknowledges  that  long  leases,  speaking  generally,  are  advan- 
tageous to  agriculture,  yet  it  is  at  the  same  time  apprised 
that  they  are  in  some  instances  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of 
proprietors,  and  inconsistent  with  the  intentions  of  justice. 
In  places  where  the  rent  of  land  is  on  the  decline,  or  where 
it  is  nearly  stationary,  the  landholder,  naturally,  without  the 
legislature  dictating  to  him,  conceives  it  most  eligible  to  grant 
long  leases  ;  but  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  where  the  value 
©f  land  is  increasing,  he  will  only  grant  short  leases  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  his  rents  at  their  expiration.  In  this  man- 
ner the  landholders  in  the  environs  of  Seville  have  doubled 
their  rents  in  the  short  space  of  ten  years,  from  the  year  i/^O 
to  1780.  Any  law  to  prolong  the  term  of  leases  in  this 
district  would  be  highly  unjust,  because  it  would  deprive  the 
proprietors  of  this  reasonable  advantage. 

It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  this  increase  of  rent  only  ap- 
pears to  take  place  in  those  districts  where  estates  are  let  for 
money;  whence  it  may  be  inferred,  this  increase  is  either 
owing  to  the  augmented  population  of  the  country,  or  to  an 

*  By  virtue  of  this  privilege  a  person  owning  a  house  in  Madrid  can- 
not raise  the  rent  during  the  whole  period  the  tenant  has  possession, 
unless  in  case  where  a  lease  has  been  granted  and  expired  ;  consequently 
the  tenant  keeps  it  as  long  as  he  pleases,  and  may  leave  it  v.'hen  most 
convenieiu  to  hirpself. 
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advance  in  the  price  of  grain,  or  perhaps  to  both  causes  at  once 
combined.  On  the  contrary,  where  the  rent  is  paid  in  corn, 
it  remains  nearly  stationary  ;  for,  in  such  cases,  the  variation 
in  the  price  of  grain,  being  equally  advantageous  or  disadvan- 
tageous to  the  landlord  and  tenant,  can  consequently  produce 
little  influence  upon  the  value  of  farms.  So  true  is  it  that 
justice  can  only  comport  with  the  voluntary  union  of  recipro- 
cal interests  among  the  contracting  parties. 

Equally  unjust  would  be  the  law,  which  has  also  been  pro- 
posed, that  all  rents  should  be  paid  in  corn,  and  even  in  aliquot 
parts  of  the  produce.  It  is  granted  that  no  plan  has  been 
formed  which  would  be  better  calculated  to  guarantee  an 
equal  interest  of  a  farm  to  the  proprietor  and  occupant,  not 
only  in  some  particular  districts,  or  under  certain  climates  ; 
but  of  whatever  kind  the  crop  may  be,  according  to  the  state 
of  seasons,  in  profitable  or  unprofitable  years.  Still  every 
species  of  constraint  inaposed  upon  property  would  be  preju- 
dicial, and  consequently  unjust.  Such  a  kind  of  rent  requires 
continual  vigilance,  numerous  overseers,  painful  inspections, 
and  accounts  difficult  to  compare  and  audit;  great  expence  to 
collect,  preserve,  and  sell  the  grain  and  fruit;  and  indeed  de- 
mands that  kind  of  care  and  attention  which  is  incompatible 
with  the  habits  of  most  proprietors*;  and  in  those  districts 
where  cultivation  is  in  a  high  state  of  improvement,  such  a  rent 
is  difficult,   and  almost  impossible  to  obtain,  from  the  variety 

*  The  younger  Pliny  has  made  very  interestinsi;  ren:iarks  upon  this 
subject.  He  observes  in  Lib.  IX.  Ep.  3  7  to  Paulintis,  "  Nam  priore 
lustro  quamquam  post  magnas  remissiones,  reliqua  creverunt  ;  inde 
plerisque  nulla  jam  cura  minuendi  aeris  alicni,  quod  desperant  posse 
persolvi,  rapiunt  etiam  consumuntque  quod  natum  est,  ut  qui  jam 
putcnt  se  non  sibi  parccrc.  Occurrcndum  ergo  augesccntibus  vitiis  et  me- 
denduna  est.  Medendi  una  ratio,  it  non  nnmmo,  sed  partibus  locem,  atquc 
dcinde  ex  meis,  aliijuos  exactorvs  operiy  eiislodes  friiciibi/s  ponam  :  et  alioqui 
nullum  justius  genus  redditus,  quam  cjuod  terra,  ciclum  annus  refert. 
At  hoc  magnam  fidem,  acres  cculos,  numcrosas  manusposcit;  experi- 
endum  tamen,  et,  quassi  in  veteri  morbo,  quslibet  mututiones  auxilia 
tentanda  sunt.'* 

and 
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and  multiplicity  of  the  crops.  Justice,  therefore,  requires 
that  the  contracting  parties  should  be  at  liberty  to  fix  upon 
what  kind  of  rent  might  be  most  agreeable  to  themselves,  as 
the  best  method  of  uniting  the  joint  interests  of  landlord  and 
tenant.  Was  it  not  this  privilege  of  free  agency  which 
almost  time  immemorial  established  a  corn  rent  in  Aragon, 
and  a  money  rent  in  Andalusia,  a  greater  portion  of  Castile 
and  la  Mancha  ? 

In  fine,  sir,  you  have  proposed  to  establish  arbitrements 
and  privileges,  to  prohibit  under-leases,  to  enlarge  or  reduce 
the  size  of  farms,  and  to  adopt  many  other  regulations  not 
less  opposite  to  the  rights  of  property  than  they  would  infringe 
upon  the  proper  freedom  of  culture.  The  society  has,  there- 
fore, extended  its  illustrations  of  the  simple  and  general  prin- 
ciple on  which  it  rests  the  merit  of  the  case,  for  the  purpose 
of  refuting  such  plans  in  detail  j  for  it  can  never  see  justice 
where  freedom  of  action,  tlie  proper  object  for  laws  to  gua- 
rantee, does  not  exist.  It  can  never  surmise  that  the  first  can 
be  compatible  with  privileges  decidedly  inconsistent  with  the 
second.  Indeed  it  can  never  be  persuaded  the  welfare  of 
agriculture  can  be  promoted  by  systems  which  afTord  only 
partial  protection  and  exclusive  advantage:  it  can  only  be  ad- 
vanced by  a  just  and  general  protection,  which  by  being 
equally  applied  to  the  property  cf  the  soil,  and  that  which 
is  the  produce  of  industry,  would  permit  tlie  interests  of  all 
concerned  to  have  their  free  and  unbiassed  operation. 


The  Mcsta*. 

This  luminous  principle  would  destroy  the  very  foundations 

*  This  is  a  name  given  to  an  incorporated  company  of  proprietors  of 
emigratory  sheep,  v;ho  are  endued  with  shameful  privileges,  highly  pre. 
judicial  to  the  interests  of  agriculture.  These  privileges  are  digested 
into  a  code  :  contained  in  a  book  entitled,  "  Leys  y  ordenamos  dt  la 
Meslaf  i.  e.  The  Laxcs  and  licgulations  of  tfie  Mesta. 
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of  a  rural  system,  the  most  fatal  in  its  consequences  to  the 
aims  of  agriculture.  For  how  could  the  enormous  and  shame- 
ful privileges  which  are  granted  to  migratory  flocks  be  made 
compatible  with  the  practice  it  would  tend  to  introduce?  The 
society,  sir,  possessing  that  spirit  of  impartiality  which  should 
ever  be  the  characteristic  of  men  associated  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  the  public  welfare,  and  exempt  from  those  pre- 
judices which  have  been  too  apparent  in  such  as  have  hitherto 
treated  on  the  Mesin,  will  not  attempt  to  defend  it  as  the 
most  beneficial  system,  nor  condemn  it  as  the  most  destructive 
of  all  ruinous  plans:  but  confine  its  view  simply  to  the  ap- 
plication of  the  principles,  already  mentioned,  to  the  subject 
in  question.  The  laws  and  privileges  of  this  corporation,  to- 
gether with  every  thing  bearing  the  stamp  of  monopoly,  or 
which  proceeds  from  exclusive  protection,  will  meet  its  rea- 
sonable censure  ;  but  it  will  not  allow,  on  any  consideration, 
that  the  increase  of  such  kind  of  flocks  should  be  regarded  as 
beneath  the  attention  and  encouragement  which  the  laws 
ought  to  afford  to  every  branch  of  rural  economy  and  useful 
department  of  productive  industry. 

It  might  excite  surprise  to  see  with  what  unremitting  zeal 
every  other  nation  endeavours  by  all  po=!sible  means  to 
increase  the  quantity  and  improve  the  quality  of  their  wools, 
while  we  are  only  occupied  in  its  deterioration.  The  Eng- 
lish succeeded,  during  the  reigns  of  Edward  the  Fourth, 
Henry  the  Eighth,  and  Elizabeth,  in  rendering  the  fleeces  of 
their  flocks  exceedingly  fine,  by  crossing  their  native  breed 
with  that  of  Castile.  The  Hollanders,  after  they  had  esta- 
blished their  republic,  ameliorated  their  wool  also,  by  adapting 
Xq  their  climate,  sheep,  imported  from  their  Indian  settlements. 
Sweden,  subsequent  to  the  reign  of  the  celebrated  Christiim, 
did  the  same;  and,  following  the  example.  Saxony  and 
Prussia  have  endeavoured  to  improve  their  wools,  by  import- 
ing into  those  cold  climates  rams  from  England,  Spain,  and 
even  from  Arabia.  Some  years  since  Catherine  the  Second, 
empress  of  all  the  Russias,  to  attain  this  object,  granted  pecu- 
niary 
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ïliary  and  honorary  rewards,  the  distribution  of  which  is  con* 
fided  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Petersbuigh.  France, 
also,  has  appropriated  immense  sums  of  njoney  for  the  pur- 
pose of  naturahzing,  in  that  climate,  the  sheep  of  Arabia  and 
India  ;  and  yet  we  Spaniards,  on  the  contrary,  who  formerly 
were  so  attentive  to  the  subject  as  to  cross  our  sheep  with  the 
English  breed  *,  by  which  means  we  produced  the  finest 
wools  in  Europe,  wools,  the  fineness  of  which  have  been  the 
envy  of  the  w^orld,  we  only  act  contrary  to  our  interest  in 
this  respect.  It  must  be  granted  that  the  rearing  of  flocks 
only  affords  us  the  commercial  advantage  arising  from  the 
sale  of  wool,  while  other  nations  ameliorate  theirs  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  their  manufactures.  True  it  is,  that 
they  purchase  our  wools  with  more  avidity  than  we  display  in 
the  sale  of  them,  for  the  purpose  of  returning  them  to  us  in  a 
manufactured  state  ;  and  thus  taking  from  Spain,  not  only  the 
price  of  the  wool,  but  also  the  remuneration  of  their  manu« 
facturing  industry.  It  also  must  be  allowed,  that  the  value  of 
such  industry,  according  to  the  calculations  of  Ustariz, 
amoimts  to  four  times  that  of  the  raw  materials,  and  this  forms 

•  Some  wild  rams  having  been  imported  from  Africa  to  Cadiz,  they 
were  purchased  by  the  uncle  of  Cohimella,  who,  as  he  informs  us, 
by  mixing  them  wirh  his  ewcs,  considerably  improved  the  breed.  The 
rams  of  this  new  breed  were  again  crossed  with  the  ewes  of  Tarcntum; 
and  the  wool  of  the  lambs  united  in  their  fleeces  the  fineness  of  staple 
apparent  in  that  of  the  ewes,  and  the  beauty  of  colour  admired  in  the 
rams.  The  excellence  of  Tarentum  wool,  to  which  probably  we  owe  the 
goodness  of  our  own,  is  described  in  Varro,  Lib.  II.  cap.  2,  "  Pleraqoe 
similiter  facienda  (he  is  speaking  of  the  travels  of  these  animals)  in  ovi- 
bus  pellitis,  quse  propter  lanœ  bonitatem,  ut  sunt  Tarcntin*,  et  Attic», 
pellibus  integuntur,  ne  lana  inquinetur,  quominus  vel  infici  recte  possit, 
vel  lavari,  et  purgari." 

It  appears  that  the  same  system  v/as  again  adopted  in  the  reign  of  Al- 
phonsus  the  Eleventh,  ùy  importing  in  decicd  vessels  English  sheep  into  Spain. 
Sec  on  this  subject  the  Cento  of  Cibdad  Real,  Ep.  37.  P.  Sarmientu  con- 
jectured, that  the  fine-wooled  sheep  obtained  from  this  circumstance 
the  name  oi  mannas,  v-hich  was  afterwards  changed  into  Merinos. 
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the  most  formidable  argument   to  persons  inimical  to  the 
increase  of  sheep. 

But  the  society  cannot  suffer  itself  to  be  misled  by  reasoni 
more  specious  than  solid.  What,  then,  is  it  wrong  if  we  are 
unable  to  manufacture  our  own  wools,  to  obtain  for  them  a 
portion  of  foreign  industry  ;  a  measure  to  which  our  unskil- 
fulness,  poverty,  or  indolence,  has  obliged  us  to  have  recourse  ? 
"What,  when  we  may  be  able,  when  we  may  be  willing  and 
desirous  to  be  industrioas,  will  it  be  any  injury  to  possess 
abundance,  and  a  good  market  of  commodities  adapted  for 
the  exercise  of  that  industry  ?  What  !  if  at  some  future 
period  we  should  become  a  manufacturing  people,  should  we 
not  owe  to  the  plenty  and  excellence  of  our  wool  an  infallible 
preference,  which  would  render  the  present  trade  in  a  certaia 
degree  precarious,  and  place  foreign  industry  imder  our  con- 
troul  ?  How  is  it  that  the  very  desire  of  gain  should  so 
far  obscure  our  sight  as  to  induce  us  to  confound  good  and 
evil  ! 

But  if  it  be  matter  of  astonishment  on  one  side,  that  these 
arguments  have  proved  insufficient  to  evince  tltC  growing  of 
wools  merits  the  protection  of  the  legislature;  It  will  be  still 
more  so  on  the  other,  to  find  this  has  been  made  a  pretext  to 
defend  and  perpetuate  the  unjust  and  shameful  privileges  of 
the  Mesta.  Extremes  should  be  equally  avoided  in  politics 
and  in  morals.  To  grant  exclusive  privileges  to  one  bran<Ji  of 
industry,  is  to  discourage  every  other  ;  for  It  tends  violently 
to  excite  the  energies  of  private  interest  towards  one  particu- 
lar object,  while  it  draws  its  attention  and  activity  from  all 
the  rest.  It  is  freely  acknowledged  that  the  growing  of  wools 
is  a  very  profitable  branch  of  industry  ;  but  that  of  corn,  upon 
which  depends  the  preservation  of  the  state,  as  being  the  sub- 
sistence of  its  citizens,  is  more  essential.  If  privileges  ought 
to  be  granted  to  proprietors  of  sheep,  should  not  a  preference 
be  given  to  the  owners  of  stationary  flocks,  which  tend  to 
enrich  and  improve  the  soil,  and  constitute  a  considerable 
stock  of  wealth  more  intimately  connected  with  the  public 

good  ? 
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good?     But  let  us  examine  the  privileges  of  the  Mesta  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  social  economy. 

The  members  of  this  corporate  body  have  by  artifice  ob- 
tained of  the  legislature  those  laws,  which  prohibit  the  culti- 
vating lands  -once  appropriated  to  pasturage  5  and  although 
the  migratory  flocks  contribute  less  than  ot'iers  to  fertilize 
the  lands,  and  afford  a  smaller  quantity  of  meat  for  the  ge- 
neral consumption,  yet  the  want  of  n;anure  and  the  scarcity 
of  meat,  are  adduced  as  arguments  in  favour  of  this  prohibition. 
To  these  laws  may  be  applied  every  thing  already  advanced 
respecting  the  interdiction  of  inciosures  ;  both  violate  and 
injure  property,  not  only  as  they  obstruct  the  proprietors  having 
the  free  management  of  their  estates,  but  also  as  they  prevent 

^.them  fi-om  endeavouring  to  procure  the  greatest  possible  pro- 
duce from  their  lands.  The  instant  any  proprietor  wishes  to 
break  up  his  land,   it  is  evident  he  hopes  to  reap  more  advar.- 

,  tage  fr^m  it  when  cultivated  than  in  a  state  of  pasture  j  and 
consequently  those  laws  which  restrain  his  liberty  in  this 
respect,  are  as  opposite  to  justice  as  they  are  to  the  general 
aim  of  rural  legislation  3  which  can  be  no  other  than  making 
landed  property  as  productive  as  its  capability  will  allow. 

Objections  equally  strong  lie  against  the  privilege,  annexed 
to  possession,  which  is  not  only  injurious  to  property,  and 
fetters  the  liberty  of  the  proprietor,  but  also  deprives  him  of 
the  right  to  choose  his  own  tenants.  This  election  is  of  con- 
sideration. Even  if  the  rent  remain  the  same,  the  landlord 
might  select  one  tenant  in  preference  to  another,  from  motives 
of  affection  or  friendship,  of  respect  or  gratitude:  and  it  is  so 
much  the  more  requisite  that  the  laws  should  permit  him  to 
indulge  such  sentiments,  because  in  a  state  of  society  that 
line  of  conduct  is  the  best  which  calculates  its  interest  more 
by  moral  than  physical  advantage.  To  deprive  proprietors, 
therefore,  of  the  privilege  of  choosing  their  tenants,  is  to  de- 
prive them  of  the  most  valuable  part  of  thc'ir  property. 

This  privation  is  contrary  to  justice  when  the  law  prefers 
one  sheep  owner  to  another  j  it  becomes  still  more  so,  when 

it 
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it  occurs  between  the  owner  of  a  flock  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil  ;  and  it  is  so  in  the  highest  degree^  when  the  owner 
of  cattle  dispossesses  the  {)roprietor  or  occupier  of  land. 
In  the  first  instance  it  prevents  an  extended  cultivation  of 
corn,  by  subjecting  the  land  to  a  less  productive  and  less  va- 
luable crop;  in  the  last  it  drives  the  proprietor  of  a  farm  to 
the  sad  alternative,  either  of  rearing  sheep,  contrary  to  his  in- 
clination, or  abandoning  the  cultivation  of  his  own  lands,  and 
the  fruits  of  the  labour  and  industry  wl.ich  had  been  applied 
to  bring  it  into  a  productive  state. 

The  privilege  of  rating,  in  itself  so  unjust  and  contrary  both 
to  civil  economy  and  sound  policy,  becomes  still  more  so, 
united  with  the  numerous  other  claims  usurped  by  the  Mnta. 
The  law  prohibiting  to  break  up  pasture  land,  the  only  pre- 
tence of  which  is  to  preserve  a  superabundance  of  pasturage, 
ought  to  view  it  in  a  contemptible  ligiît.  The  privilege  an- 
nexed to  possession  tends  to  produce  a  similar  effect  by  im- 
peding the  competition  of  those  who  might  be  desirous  of 
leases  ;  a  competition  which  is  one  of  the  first  principles  in 
the  advance  of  rents.  What  can  be  said  for  this  rating,  if  it 
were  not  supposed  to  destroy  an  equilibrium  in  the  only 
instance,  where  the  privilege  annexed  to  possession  not  taking 
place,  estates  would  find  their  level?  In  foct,  this  rating  is 
governed  by  previous-established  values,  and  not  according  to 
those  which  might  arise  from  the  time  and  circumst:uices 
when  they  are  let. 

And  what  can  be  advanced  in  favour  of  laws  which  have 
fixed  the  price  of  grass,  the  same  as  it  obtained  a  century  ago? 
What  other  effects  have  they  produced,  but  that  of  depre- 
ciating property,  the  progressive  value  of  which  should  only 
be  estimated  and  established  according  to  the  comparative  price 
of  other  productions  of  the  soil  ?  Why  should  the  price  of 
grass  remain  stationary,  while  tliat  of  wool  is  variable  ?  What  ! 
when  the  unforeseen  changes  of  commerce  have  greatly  en- 
hanced the  price  of  wool,  is  it  nc>t  cruelly  unjust  thus  to  fi-\ 
the  price  of  grass  and  pasturage  ? 

The 
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The  same  observations  will  apply  to  the  taluatiovs  which  our 
kws  have  ever  so  readily  granted  in  despite  of  justice.  Tiiey 
are  also  very  injurious  to  agriculture,  because  they  oppose  the 
commercial  branch  of  it,  obstruct  the  natural  variation  in 
price,  and  consequently  the  just  value,  which  can  only  be  ob- 
tained by  the  competition  that  should  exiht  between  the  con- 
tracting parties.  If  the  interdicting  ifoitthiddiitg,  the  akngvo.- 
tniefito'iy  the  fitim/rntos,  the  awparos,  the  nmcfils,  the  rtmon" 
traiiccf!,  and  many  other  such  barbarous  terms,  only  to  be  found 
In  the  dictionary  of  the  IMesta,  and  which  imply  the  raeajfs 
discovered  to  depreciate  the  price  of  pasturage,  in  favour  of 
the  migratory  flocks  ;  it  will  be  difficult  tç  say,  whether  we 
ought  to  be  more  astonished  at  the  facility  with  which  these 
absurd  privileges  were  obtained,  or  at  the  daring  tenacity  by 
which  they  have  been  maintained  for  two  centuries,  and  ar« 
titill  obstinately  supported. 

The  society,  sir,  never  can  acquiesce  in  such  principles.-— 
F/ven  the  very  existence  of  sucli  a  pastoral  assembly,  on  whica 
these  priviîeges  have  been  conferred,  is  an  outrage  upon  all 
law  and  reason,  and  the  one  hy  which  it  subsists  the  most 
prejudicial  of  n'l.  Were  it  not  for  the  existence  of  such  a. 
ftatcrnUi/,  which  combines  the  opulence  and  power  cf  a  few, 
against  the  imbecilitj'  and  wretchedness  of  the  many,  and 
who  form  a  body  capable  of  resisting  the  representatives  of  the 
provinces  and  even  of  the  whole  nation,  who  for  two  centuries 
past  have  found  all  their  zeal  vainly  exerted  in  favour  of  agri^ 
Culturists  and  propriett  rs  of  stationary  cattle  ;  were  it  not  for 
such  a  fraternity,  how  could  privileges  so  unbounded  and 
sihamefal  be  maintained  ?  How  could  they  dare  solemnly  to 
contend  before  the  courts  of  justice,  and  defend  actions  no  less 
subversive  of  your  authority  than  prejudicial  to  the  public  good, 
the  right  which  you  possess  of  abrogating  these  privileges,  and 
of  thus  putting  an  end  to  the  depopnlati(;n  of  a  frontier  pro- 
vince, the  diminution  of  stationary  flocks,  the  neglect  of  cal- 
tivation  in  the  most  fertile  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  what  is 
still  more  important,  the  attacks  which  are  mnde  upon  both 

yublic 
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public  and  individual  property  ?  Deign,  sir,  to  reflect  a  moment 
on  the  foundation  of  the  Cabana  real,  which  had  no  other  aim 
than  to  place  the  cattle  of  the  whole  kingdom  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  j  and  uniting  the  mountaineers  into  a  body, 
was  done  with  the  intention  of  securing  this  advantage.     The 
inhabitants  of  the  mountains  that  branch  off  from  the  Pyrenees, 
and  extend  nearly  to  the  centre  of  the  peninsula,  who  during 
winter  are  obliged  to  repair  to  the  plains  in  quest  of  that 
pasturage  and  shelter  for  the  cattle,  which   their  snow-clad 
lands  refuse,  perceived  the  necessity  of  a  strict  union  amongst 
themselves  3  not  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  privileges,  but 
that  protection  which  the  laws  have  promised  to  grant   unto 
all;  which  the  rich  proprietors  of  the  lowland  flecks  had  be- 
gun to  appropriate  to  their  own  exclusive  use.     Hence  it  is 
that  our  agricultural  history  presents  us  with  two  separate 
bodies,  the  mountaineers  and  the  residents  in  the  vale,  always 
opposed  to  each  other  ;  and  the  laws  ever  protected  the  first 
with  its  shield,  because  being  weakest,  it  stood  most  in  need  of 
support.     This  was  the  origin  of  the  Mesûa,  and  its  peculiar 
privileges,  about  the  year  1550,  when  a  desire  of  participating 
in  the  sjme  advantages  induced  those  resident  in  the  vale  to 
form  a  coalition  with  their  rivals,  and  both,  by  a  solemn  agree- 
ment, were  united  in  one  body.     This  unequal  alliance  was 
disastrous   to  the  mountaineers,  who  daily  grew  weaker  from 
that  period,   while  those  resident  in  the  vale  incessantly  in- 
creased in  number  and  riches  ;  and  it  was  still  more  fatal   to 
the  public  welfare.     For  by  combining    the    influence   and 
wealth  of  those  resident  in  the  vales,  with  the  number  and 
industry  of  the  mountaineers,   it  gave  birth  to  a  pastoral  cor- 
poration so  gigantic,  that,  by  force  of  sophisms  and  solicitations, 
it  contrived  not  only  to  monopolize  nearly  the  whole  herbage 
of  the  kingdom,  but  still  further  to  convert  the  fine  arable 
lands  into  open  pasture  :  thus  d^estroying  the  stationary  cattle, 
and  aiming  a  mortal  blow  at  the  agriculture  and  population 
of  the  country.     The  society  does  not  think  it  censurable  that 
the  law  should  have  authorised  and  protected  this  pastoral 

society 
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society  in  those  unhappy  times,  when  the  citizens  were  obliged 
to  unite  their  strength  to  obtain  that  security,  which  they 
would  have  in  vain  expected  from  the  imbecility  of  the  laws, 
when  the  league  of  the  weak  against  the  powerful  was  only 
exercising  the  right  of  self-defence,  and  the  legal  sanction  of 
that  league  was  a  just  and  legitimate  act.  But  the  legislature 
having  prohibited  these  associations  as  injurious,  the  laws 
being  general,  partial  to  no  individual,  or  particular  class,  why 
is  it  that  any  part  of  the  state  should  refuse  to  submit  to  the 
salutary  regulation  ?  in  a  word,  the  public  indignation  and 
popular  clamour  having  been  excited  against  the  detestable 
privileges  of  the  ]\Iesta,  why  is  this  compact  of  the  powerful 
against  the  weak  permitted  ? — a  compact  which  tends  to  con- 
fine that  protection  of  cattle  belonging  to  a  certain  class  of 
proprietors,  which  the  laws  should  extend  to  the  whole  com- 
munity. 

Sufficient  has  been  advanced,  sir,  and  the  subject  is  so  evi- 
dent, that  you  should  not  refuse  to  pronounce  a  prompt 
sentence  of  dissolution  upon  this  powerful  association,  annul 
its  abused  privileges,  abrogate  its  unjust  regulations,  and  sup- 
press its  oppressive  tribunals.  Then  would  disappear  for 
ever  that  convention  of  nobles  and  monks,  turned  shepherds, 
who  traffic  under  the  revered  sanction  of  political  magistracv. 
They  would  then  cease  to  terrify  our  ruined  agriculturists  j 
and  with  them  would  also  disappear  the  whole  host  of  Alcaldes , 
entrcgudors,  quadrilUers,  and  acliagucros*,  who  in  the  name  of 
the  convention  harass  and  plague  the  farmers  at  all  times  and 
in  every  place.  This  would  eventually  produce  subsistence 
for  stationary  cattle,  restore  liberty  to  agriculture,  to  property 
its  just  rights,  and  allow  reason  and  justice  to  exercise  their 
proper  offices. 

The  present  is  the  time  to  apply  a  remedy  to  the  disease  j 
and  the  society  would  violate  every  law  of  its  institution  if 
it  did  not  inform  you,  sir,  the  healing  moment  is  arrived,  and 

*  Mr-mes  of  the  judges,  and  other  ofr.cers,  which  the  Mesta  has  under 
its  commanJ,  by  \irtuc  of  its  exclusive  privileges. 

that 
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that  the  smallest  delay  would  be  as  opposite  to  justice,  as  it 
■«"Quld  be  contrary  to  the  progress  of  agriculture.  Let  the 
migratory  flocks  enjoy  the  sanae  equitable  protection  as  ihs 
laws  afford  to  every  other  branch  of  productive  industry  ;  but 
let  private  interest  at  the  same  time  have  liberty  to  act,  and 
in  every  district,  in  every  period,  and  in  eveiy  state  of  things, 
to  embrace  sucli  objects  as  appear  to  offer  the  most  advantage. 

ITien  every  thing  would  be  regulated  according  to  the 
principles  of  justice,  by  the  infivience  of  that  utility  inseparable 
from  it.  While  wools  sold  at  an  advanced  price,  grass  lands 
would  let  at  a  high  rent;  and  the  proprietors  of  flocks  would 
find  herbage  without  any  other  inducement,  because  it  would 
pay  better  to  graze  than  to  cultivate  the  lands.  If  on  the 
contrary  cultivation  offered  greater  advantages,  the  pastures 
would  be  broken  up,  pasturage  diminished,  and  with  it  the 
migratory  sheep  and  i/icrino  wools  ;  but  cultivation,  stationary 
cattle,  and  the  population  of  the  country  would  increase. — 
This  increase  would  repay  with  usury  any  loss  arising  from 
the  former  diminution  ;  and  the  riches  of  individuals  also 
would  be  accompanied  by  public  wealth.  Fear  need  not  be 
entertained  about  the  quality  of  the  wools.  Their  pre- 
sent good  staple,  and  the  demand  occasioned  by  the  increased 
industry  of  Spain,  joined  with  that  of  other  countries,  would 
secure  its  continuance.  This  view  is  founded  simply  upon 
the  private  interest  of  the  proprietors  j  for  in  case  the  scarcity 
of  pasturage  should  induce  agriculturists  to  raise  the  price  of 
herbage,  the  owners  of  flocl%s  would  consequently  sell  their 
wools  dearer.  Thus  would  be  established  between  the  rearing 
of  sheep  and  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  that  equilibrium,  which 
the  public  good  requires,  and  which  can  be  destroyed  only  by 
absurd  privileges  and  odious  laws. 

There  is  one  custom,  however,  which  the  society  thinks 
ought  to  be  exempted  from  the  recommended  proscription,  if 
the  name  of  privilege  can  be  properly  applied  to  an  usnge  ante- 
rior, not  only  to  the  existence  of  the  ]\]esta,  but  to  that  of  the 
Cabana  feal,  and  even  agriculture  itself  j  it  means  the  usage 

of 
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«f  the  Canadas,  without  which  the  travelling  cattle  could  not 
subsist.     The  periodical  migration  of  those  immense  flocks, 
which  is  annually  repeated  twice,  in  spring  and  autumn,  in 
such  a  vast  extent  of  country  as  the  distance  between  Leon 
and  Estramadura,  requires  that  the  pastoral  roads  should  be 
free  and  spacious  ;  and  the  necessity  for  this  would  be  greater 
than  at  present,  because  by  the  protecting  system  of  inclosure 
here  recommended,   the  whole  country  would  be  fenced  in, 
except  the  high-roads,  bye-roads,  footpaths,  and  other  ways 
for  private  convenience.     The  society  is  anxious  to  justify  this 
cusrora  while  deciding  on  the  question  so  warmly  contested 
both  by  the  partizans  and  the  adversaries  of  the  Mesta,  from 
the  acknowledged  necessity,  that  the  sheep  should  travel,  to 
preserve  the  fineness  of  their  wool.    Principle,  if  this  necessity 
exists,  would  not  suffer  it  to  authorise  a  privilege  for  any  con- 
sideration of  private  interest,  lest  it  should  abrogate  principles, 
rendered  sacred  by  public  utility  ;  and  the  conclusion  in  favour 
of  the  Camdas,  drawn  from  the  opinion,  that  the  sheep  ought  to 
travel  to  produce  fine  wool,  would  be  strictly  just  and  proper. 
As  the  journeying?  of  the  flocks  were  indispensable  for  their 
preservation,  consequently  the  Canadas  were  legitimately  forni- 
€dj  in   this    imperious    necessity  originated    the    migration 
of  flocks,  and  to  this  system  Spain  is  indebted  for  the  fine 
staple  of  her  wools,   so  long  celebrated  through  Europe,  and 
for  the  lucrative  branch  of  trade  arising  from  this  article.     It 
has  been  further  ascertained,  that  the  lofty  mountains  of  Leon 
and  the  Asturias,  covered  with  snow  during  the  winter,  would 
in  that  chilling  season  be  incapable  of  affording  nourishment 
to  the  number  of  sheep,  which  during  summer  feed  upon  their 
abundant  herbage  ;  nor  on  the  other  band   could  the  fertile 
plains  of  Estremadura,  scorched  by  the  sun  in  summer,  sup- 
port the  numerous  flocks   which  depasture  tliem  in   winter. 
Were  these  flocks  to  continue  only  one  summer  in  Estrama- 
dura,  or  one  winter  in  the  mountains  of  Babia,  scarcely  a 
single  sheep  would  survive. 

The  variety  of  pasturage  gave  rise  to  the  migration  of 

cattle. 
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cattle,  which  graduaily  led  to  a  system  not  with  a  view  of 
amelioraùnc;  the  fleece,  but  of  preserving  and  increasing  the 
fîocks.  Stibseqnent  to  the  invasion  of  the  country  by  the 
Arabs,  the  Spaniards  retreated  to  those  mountainous  districts, 
•where,  at  the  present  day,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  migrating 
flocks  feed  ;  there  they  transported  all  the  property  they  had 
been  able  to  save  from  the  general  wreck.  Afterward,  when 
they  had  nearly  driven  the  Moors  from  the  plains,  they  sent 
their  flocks  to  depasture  them,  identifying  the  limits  of  their 
property  with  the  confines  of  the  empire.  The  diversity  of 
seasons  led  them  to  make  a  comparison  between  the  respective 
climates  of  each  ;  and  hence  arose  the  combination  of  winter 
and  summer  feeding,  and  probably  this  circumstance  directed 
the  route  of  their  conquest  ;  for  they  marched  upon  Estra- 
madura  previous  to  their  advancing  on  the  side  of  Guadar- 
rama.  After  this  fertile  province  had  been  annexed  to  the 
kingdom  of  Leon,  the  heat  and  aridity  of  the  newly  con- 
quered country  was  combined  with  the  coolness  and  moisture 
of  the  original  possessions  j  and  thus  the  migration  of  flocks 
was  estabhshed  between  Babia  and  Estramadura,  between  the 
inhabitants  of  the  mountains,  and  of  the  plain  and  vales,  long 
before  the  re- introduction  of  agriculture}  and  when  a  spirit 
of  cultivation  revived,  it  was  obliged  to  respect  the  Canadas, 
which  had  been  formed  during  its  slumber  and  inactivity. 

It  cannot,  therefore,  be  surprising  that  the  Spanish  legis- 
lation, contemporaneous  with  the  migrating  system,  should 
have  protected  the  Cunadas;  or,  to  speak  more  distinctly,  sanc- 
tioned a  custom  which  nature  and  necessity  h:;d  combined  to 
establish  ;  and  thus  acted  in  conformity  with  the  practice  of 
the  most  enlightened  nations.  The  laws  of  Rome,  where  the 
migration  of  cattle  was  customary,  equally  protected  Canadas. 
Cicero  observes,  this  public  servitude  in  Italy  v.ent  under  the 
denomination  of  caUes  pastoriim  *.  Varro,  also,  reports,  that 
in  his'  time  the  sheep  of  Pouilia  travelled  in  the  summer  sea- 

•  "  Pio  Sextio,  Italica;  callcs,  atquc  pastorum  stabula." 

son. 
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abri,  even  as  far  as  Samnium,  an  immense  distance,  for  the 
purpose  of  depasturing  the  mountains  of  that  country  *.  He 
also  mentions  the  migration  of  horses,  and  assures  us  that  his 
own  flocks  were  sent  every  summer  to  feed  upon  the  moun- 
tains of  Reux.  Thus  it  appears  in  ahuost  every  country 
private  interest  has  known  how  to  derive  advantage  from 
the  diversity  of  seasons  and  climates  j  and  the  laws,  by  pro- 
tecting such  conduct,  have  erected  upon  this  combination  thé 
wealth  of  the  state. 

But  although  other  nations  have  been  acquainted  with  mi- 
gratory flocks,  and  protected  Canadas  by  their  laws,  yet  none 
ever  formed,  and  took  under  its  immediate  protection,  an  as- 
sociation of  shepherds,  assembled  under  the  authority  of  pub- 
lic magistrates,  to  commit  hostilities  against  cultivation  and 
stationary  cattle,  and  to  annihilate  both  by  exclusive  rights 
and  enormous  privileges  ;  none  has  authorised  a  prerogative  of 
doubtful  origin,  pernicious  in  its  tendency,  oppressive  in  its 
exercise,  and  injurious  to  the  rights  of  property j  none  has 
established  in  favour  of  the  system,  itinerant  courts,  which, 
armed  with  overwhelming  power,  appear  every  where  crush- 
ing the  impotent  with  all  their  force,  but  never  taking  cog- 
nisance of  the  crimes  committed  by  the  rich  ;  none  has  ever 
legitimated  such  an  assembly,  sanctioned  its  regulations, 
and  allowed  its  representatives  to  oppose  the  defenders  of  the 

people's  rightsj  none but  enough  has  been  already  said. 

The  society  has  pointed  out  the  evil  j  it  remains  for  you,  sir^ 
to  apply  the  remedy. 

Mortmain  Tenures^ 

Another  evil  still  more  inveterate,  and  more  fatal  to  the 
interests  of  agriculture,  solicits  ycur  immediate  attention. 
There  would  not  appear  that  eagerness  of  becoming  members 
©f  the  Mesta,  if  the  laws,  while  they  encouraged  the  increase 

*  Kb.  II.  cap.  0. 
VOL,  IV.  TH  oi 
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of  the  flocks  belonging  to  a  small  number  of  corporations  an^ 
wealthy  individuals,  did  not  at  the  same  time  favour  the  accu- 
mulation of  wealth  in  that  association,  by  continually  alienating 
private  interest  from  cultivating  the  soil,  rearing  stationary 
cattle,  and  turning  the  capital  and  interest,  which  might  animate 
and  invigorate  them,  to  lessimportanf  objects.  The  society,  con- 
vinced from  the  clear  principles  by  which  it  has  been  directed 
in  its  course,  will  point  out  the  consequences  of  this  fatal  par- 
tialitj'  with  which  the  laws  of  Spain  have  regarded  property. 

It  is  impossible  equitably  to  encourage  individual  interest^» 
and  grant  it  permission  to  acquire  landed  property  *,  without 

favouring 

*  The  primary  object  of  all  agrarian  laws  enacted,  or  proposed  annong 
the  Romans,  was  to  prevent  this  accumulation,  and  to  preserve  a  partial 
equality.  Romulus  assigned  an  ingéra,  two  arpents,  about  an  acre  and 
three  quarters  of  land,  to  every  citizen,  Varro  I.  lo.  After  the  expulsion 
of  the  kings,  the  allowable  quantity  was  extended  to  seven  arpents, 
about  six  acres.  Curius  Dentatus  would  not  have  a  larger  quantity  ; 
constantly  giving  a  refusal  when  the  people  wished  to  confer  fifty  upon 
him,  as  the  reward  of  his  distinguished  victories.  Yet,  subsequently,  mono- 
poly of  land  made  a  rapid  progress.  In  the  year  of  Rome  385,  Licinius 
Stolo  endeavoured  to  restrain  it,  by  assigning  to  every  citizen  seven  arpents 
of  land  from  the  republic,  and  ordaining  by  law  that  no  one  should  pos- 
sess property  ro  a  greater  extent  than  five  hundred  arpents,  or  about  423 
English  acres  of  land.  But  so  inveterate  and  far-spread  was  the  evil, 
that  Slolo  himself  was  condemned  by  this  very  law  for  having  granted  to 
his  son  five  hundred  arpents,  while  he  retained  an  equal  number.  Long 
after  this  period  the  attempts  to  put  this  law  in  execution  occasioned 
those  lamentable  seditions  and  insurrections  in  which  the  Gracchi  fell  ;• 
and  when,  for  the  first  time,  Rome  cmbrued  her  hands  in  the  blood  of 
her  own  citizens.  The  conquests  and  the  proscriptions  of  Sylla,  toge- 
ther with  his  extravagant  folly,  increased  the  evil,  and  placed  it  beyond 
the  reach  of  remedy.  Unavailing  was  all  the  zeal  of  the  tribune  Ser- 
villus  RuUus  to  put  in  force  the  agrarian  law  :  Cicero,  then  consul,  de- 
clared himself  its  antagonist  ;  (read  his  discourses  upon  agrarian  law) 
although  among  other  admissions  he  acknowledged,  that  scarcely  two 
thousand  proprietors  could  be  found  in  Rome,  notwithstanding  the  po- 
pulation of  the  city  amounted  to  two  hundred  thousand.  "  Non  esse  in 
civitate  duo  millia  houiinum  qui  rem  baberent.''  De  Officii;,  Lib.  II.  2i. 

The 
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ïflvouring  the  accumulation  of  riches  in  the  hands  of  a  small 
number,  and  legalizing  the  consequent  inequality  of  fortune^ 
which  is  the  teeming  source  of  the  crimes  and  the  miseries 
which  trouble  and  infest  society. 

In  this  view  of  the  subject  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the 
augmentation  of  wealth  is  a  real  evil  j  but  further  than  it  is  a 
necessary  evil,  it  will  find  in  itself  an  effectual  remedy.  "When 
all  aspired  after  riches,  the  natural  vicissitudes  of  time  and 
circumstances  would  occasion  them  to  pass  rapidly  from  one 
hand  to  another  j  consequently  the  same  persons  would  not  be 
able  to  accumulate  a  very  large  portion,  nor  retain  that 
portion  for  a  great  length  of  time  j  the  same  influence  which 
inspired  this  aim  in  all  would  encourage  some,  and  become 
an  obstacle  to  others;  and  if  the  natural  progress  of  accumu-» 
lating  wealth  did  not  place  all  upon  the  same  level,  riches,  at 
least,  would  become  the  reward  of  industry,  and  an  object  of 
regret  to  indolence  and  inactivity. 

And  further,  upon  the  hypothesis  of  an  equality  of  rights, 
inequality  in  fortune  would  produce  the  most  beneficial 
etFects.  It  is  this  equality  of  rights  which  places  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  society  in  a  reciprocal  state  of  dependence 
upon  each  other,  which  forms  between  them  a  firm  bond  of 
union  arising  from  natural  interest;  and  which  often  substi- 
tutes those  in  narrow  circumstances  in  the  place  of  the  more 
•considerable  and  wealthy.     Indeed  it  is  the  motive  which 

The  testimony  of  Plinj'  has  been  already  quoted,  and  he  further  observes, 
that  all  the  lands  of  Africa  in  the  time  of  Nero  were,  exclusively,  in  the 
hands  of  a  very  few  proprietors  ;  and  Ammianus  Marcellinus  induces  us 
to  infer,  that  this  abuse  continued  to  increase  till  the  close  of  the  fourth 
century.  Such  was  the  state  of  Rome  when  the  city  was  taken  by 
Alaric,  Gibbon,  vol.  v.  ch.  31.  What  conclusion  follows,  but  that  in 
the  progress  of  the  human  mind  towards  perfection,  it  is  easier  to  draw 
off  society  from  a  primitive  good,  than  to  reconcile  a  chimerical  equality 
of  fortune  with  the  establishment  of  property?  Since,  therefore,  the  ac» 
uumulation  of  it  in  the  same  hands,  though  an  evil,  is  a  natural  result, 
what  should  be  the  aim  of  the  legislature  to  increase  the  inconveniense, 
«r  attempt  to  reduce  it  to  ^minimum? 

N  2  rouses 
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I'ouses  and  encourages  individual  interest,  by  communicating 
to  it  much  more  activity,  by  the  consideration  that  all  having 
equal  duties,  each  may  hope  to  attain  the  object  of  his  ambi- 
tion. 

The  laws  would  not  then  have  sought  in  vain  to  accomplish 
the  end,  which  the  investigations  of  this  society  have  had  in 
view,  and  all  its  reflections  made  upon  those  things,  which 
have  operated  as  drawbacks  upon  commerce,  and  the  circu- 
lation of  landed  property  j  which  have  entailed  the  lands  in 
perpetual  succession  upon  certain  families  and  corporations, 
for  ever  excluding  other  citizens  from  the  slightest  hope  of 
becoming  sharers,  granted  indefinite  permission  to  increase 
such  lands,  and  at  the  same  time  absolutely  prohibited  their 
diminution  ;  and  thus  constituted  an  endless  monopoly,  an  in- 
creasing abyss,  which  ere  long,  if  continued,  will  ingulph  the 
wealtli  of  the  kingdom*.  Such  are  the  effects  produced  by 
the  laws  which  favour  mort-main. 

"VVhat  astonishing  things  could  this  society  say  if  it  at- 
tempted to  describe  all  the  effects  produced  by  these  laws, 

*  An  excellent  work,  "  On  the  Rights  cf  the  Crown  over  Property  in 
Mori-wiaw,"  published  in  1765,  by  our  learned  colleague  the  Count  de 
Campomanes,  spares  us  the  trouble  of  making  quotations  on  this  sub- 
ject. He  proves  by  numerous  arguments  and  authorities,  the  justice  of 
the  law  he  proposes,  by  demonstrating,  from  a  multitude  of  witnesses, 
who  have  seen  to  what  monstrous  excess  the  accumulation  of  landed 
property  in  mort-main  tenure  hath  been  carried  in  Spain  ;  yet  to  corro- 
borate this  necessity,  we  will  copy  here  the  remarkable  expressions  by 
which  the  counsellor  of  Galicia  commences  his  plea  (in  the  question  of 
majorats  or  primogenitures)  printed  at  Madrid,  and  entitled  •*  Natural 
Reason  in  favour  of  Galicia.''  Nearly  the  whole  land  of  Galicia,"  he  ob- 
serves, speaking  direct  to  the  point,  "  hath  been  alienated  from  the 
crown,  and  appropriated  to  corporations,  monasteries,  churches,  and  fra- 
ternities ;  and  the  remainder  apportioned  out  among  many  dukes,  earls, 
marquises  and  nobles  belonging  to  this  or  other  provinces."  This  evil 
is  so  much  the  more  to  be  lamented  because  it  exists  in  a  province  which 
includes  a  tenth  part  of  the  whole  population  in  Spain:  and  a  judg- 
ment may  be  formed  from  thiSj  of  all  the  rest. 

•  •  and 
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and  all  the  relations  they  bear  to  social  order  !  But  the  end 
proposed  in  this  memoir  necessarily  confines  its  views  and 
reflections  to  the  injuries  they  do  to  agriculture. 

The  greatest  of  all  is  the  advancing  the  value  of  landed 
property.  Lands,  like  other  commercial  articles,  vary  in  price 
as  they  are  scarce  or  plenty  ;  they  become  dear  when  the 
quantity  in  the  market  is  small,  and  cheap  when  it  is  great. 
Thus  among  the  mass  of  articles,  which  circulate  in  com- 
merce, land  will  form,  in  all  cases,  the  first  principle  of  their 
value,  and  will  itself  be  highest,  as  in  general  this  kind  of 
property  is  preferred  to  all  others. 

The  price  of  lands  in  Spain  is  exorbitant,  owing  to  th« 
small  quantity  that  is  to  be  purchased  ;  and  this  scarcity  of 
disposable  estates  principally  arises  from  the  immense  quan- 
tity of  lands  in  a  state  of  mort-main:  this  is  a  fact  so  clear, 
that  it  does  not  require  proof.  The  evil  is  acknowledged  :  it 
remains  only  to  shew  its  disastrous  eflfects  upon  agriculture, 
that  you,  sir,  may  remove  them. 

What  these  effects  are  may  easily  be  known  by  simply  com* 
paring  the  advantages  which  arise  from  a  facility  in  acquiring 
landed  property}  and  the  disadvantages  resulting  from  pur- 
chasing with  difficulty.  If  a  comparison  be  made  respecting 
the  agriculture  of  different  districts,  or  countries,  where  the 
price  of  land  is  low,  moderate,  or  very  high,  there  will  need 
no  other  preof  of  the  assertion. 

The  United  States  of  America  are  an  instance  of  the  first 
case*  J  consequently  the  capital  of  the  rich  is  therCj,  from  pre<» 


*  In  a  foreign  journal  of  1792,  in  which  is  gwen  an  account  of  agricul- 
tural improvements  in  the  United  States,  it  is  stated,  that  from  the  month 
«f  August  1789,  to  September  1790,  the  Americans  exported  906,15<S 
barrels,  or  barques,  of  flour  and  biscuit;  1,128,458  bushels  of  wheat; 
21,766  of  barley;  2,102,137  Indian  corn;  98,642  of  oats;  1502ofBar- 
barycorn;  38,751  of  common,  and  French  beans;  5318  hogsheads  of 
potatoes;  100,845  bags  of  rice;  11 8,460  of  tobacco,  besides  two  millions 
bushels  of  corn  used  in  the  distilleries,  and  yet  the  population  of  that 
republic  did  not  thca  exceed  4,000,000  of  inhabitants, 

N  3  ferencC;, 
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ference,  employed  in  cultivation.  A  part  is  appropriated  to 
the  purchase  of  the  land,  another  to  stock,  inclose,  and  plant 
it;  and  another  in  establishing  a  culture  best  calculated  to 
render  it  productive.  The  result  has  been,  agriculture  in  that 
country  has  made  such  an  amazing  progress,  that  it  would 
have  been  incredible,  had  it  not  been  demonstrated  by  the  po- 
pulation having  been  doubled  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  and 
the  immense  quantities  of  grain  and  flour  it  has  exported  to 
other  countries  *. 

But,  exclusive  of  this  extraordinary  low  price,  the  conse- 
quence of  accidental  and  unstable  circumstances,  wherever  a 
free  circulation  of  landed  property  exists,  which  tends  to  fix 
the  price  of  land  ;  agriculture  must  prosper. 

The  consideration  inseparable  from  great  landed  property, 
the  state  of  dependence  in  which  all  other  kind  of  proprietors 
comparatively  are,  the  security  of  such  property,  the  ease  with 
which  its  produce  is  enjoyed,  and  the  facility  of  transmitting 
it  to  posterity,  will  ever  render  it  the  primary  object  of  human 
ambition.  The  wishes  and  the  savings  of  all  tend  toward 
this  point,  and  when  laws  do  not  oppose  the  natural  impulse, 
it  becomes  a  most  powerful  encouragement  of  cultivation. 
England,  where  the  price  of  land  is  not  low,  but  moderate, 
and  where  notwithstanding  agriculture  flourishes}  affords 
an  example  in  proof  of  this  assertion. 

But  this  tendency  has  natural  limits  in  the  dearness  of 
lands;  for  a  diminution  of  produce  being  the  consequence  of 
such  dearness,  their  acquisition  will  becqrae  less  an  object  of 
anxious  desire.  When  the  capital  employed  on  estates  pro- 
duces a  large  interest,  the  purchase  of  lands  M'ill  be  a  good 
speculation  :  and  thus  in  North  America,  when  they  bring  in  a 
moderate  revenue,  it  is  still  as  wise  and  certain  a  speculation 

•  The  low  price  of  land  naturally  operates  upon  that  of  its  produc- 
tions, and  gives  an  activity  to  commerce,  which  conveys  them  in  such 
cases  to  the  most  distant  countries.  If  it  were  not  so,  how  could  rice 
brought  from  Philadelphia  be  sold  cheaper  at  Constantinople  than  what 
is  exported  from  Italy  or  Egypt  ? 

as 
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as  it  is  in  England  :  indeed,  when  the  return  is  at  the  lowest 
possible  minimum,  either  persons  do  not  purchase  lands,  or, 
if  they  do,  it  can  only  be  from  a  motive  of  pride  or  vanity^ 
which  is,  at  present,  precisely  the  case  in  Spain. 

If  it  is  desirable  to  know  what  effects  are  likely  to  result  from 
such  a  state  of  things  it  must  immediately  be  seen,  that  capi- 
tal diverted  from  estates  will  be  employed  in  rearing  cattle, 
in  trade,  manufactures,  or  some  other  lucrative  concern,  2. 
No  person  would  sell  his  estate  but  from  necessity,  not  having 
any  probability  of  acquiring  another.  3.  None  would  buy 
unless  to  secure  a  part  of  his  fortune,  having  no  other  motiv© 
to  induce  him  to  purchase,  than  that  what  costs  much  will  re- 
turn but  little.  4.  Purchasers,  who  did  not  aim  to  enrich 
themselves  by  becoming  proprietors,  would  not  improve  the 
estates  they  have  acquired,  for  the  dearer  they  bought,  the  less 
money  they  would  have  remaining  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
soil  :  besides  they  would  rather  purchase  more  lands  than 
improve  what  they  already  possessed.  5.  After  the  desire  of 
accumulating  large  domains,  follows  that  of  rendering  them 
unalienable}  for  nothing  approximates  so  near  the  wish  of 
securing  property,  as  that  of  entailing  it  to  posterity.  G. 
With  the  opulence  of  mortmain  corporations,  and  families, 
increases  the  quantity  of  lands  in  mortmain  j  for  the  first  ac- 
quire more  as  their  means  of  acquiring  multiply;  and  unable 
ever  to  alienate  what  they  once  purchased,  the  progression  of 
their  wealth  must  be  indefinite.  7-  Mortmain  must,  at 
length,  cease  by  purchasing  all  saleable  estates,  both  large  and 
small  :  of  the  first,  because  none  but  such  opulent  families 
and  corporations  can  purchase  in  those  cases,  and  of  the  second, 
because  the  number  of  those  able  to  purchase,  being  con- 
siderable, renders  the  price  enormous.  Such  are  the  causes 
which  have  placed  in  a  few  hands  the  greater  part  of  the 
estates  in  Spain. 

Under  such  circumstances,  what  must  be  the  state  of  agri» 
culture?  The  first  bad  consequence  resulting  from  this 
system,  is  the  forming  a  tenure  separate  from  property,  for  it 
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is  impossible  such  great  proprietors  should  cultivate  theif 
estates  J  and,  if  it  were,  they  would  not  be  disposed  ;  and  even 
if  they  did  cultivate  them,  it  would  be  but  a  very  unpro- 
ductive culture.  If,  from  necessity  or  caprice,  such  persons 
were  induced  to  engage  in  the  cultivation  of  part  of  their 
domains  j  in  those  instances  an  immense  but  feeble  and  ill- 
conducted  culture  would  be  the  consequence  j  examples  of 
which  fact  are  furnished  by  several  very  large  farms,  and 
olive-plantations,  in  Andalusia.  These  are  cultivated  by  lords 
or  conventual  bodies,  who  prefer  pleasure  to  profit,  like  those 
opulent  Romans  whom  Columella  justly  reproached,  when  he 
charged  them  with  substituting  for  arable  and  useful  fields, 
pastures  for  rearing  fine  horses,  ornamental  plantations,  plea- 
sure-gardens and  fish-ponds,  artificial  fountains  and  cascades; 
in  a  word,  all  the  extravagancies  of  rural  luxury,  to  the  la-< 
bours  of  useful  husbandry. 

When  proprietors  give  themselves  up  to  indolence,  and 
live  upon  the  rent  of  their  estates,  all  their  industry  and  attention 
will  be  turned  to  the  advancement  of  tlieir  rentals,  and  these 
they  will  raise,  as  the  case  has  been  among  us,  to  the  highest 
possible  rate.  In  such  a  state  of  things  agriculture  presents 
no  alluring  advantages,  capital  is  taken  not  only  from  property, 
but  from  the  cultivation  of  the  lands,  which  are  committed 
into  feeble  and  indigent  hands,  who  still  become  poorer 
and  more  impotent  ;  for  it  is  clearly  demonstrable,  that  land 
is  only  rendered  productive  by  the  advantages  afforded  to  the 
cultivator  :  what  then  can  a  farmer  expect  to  do  who  possesses 
no  other  implement  or  strength  for  agricultural  operations 
than  his  spade  and  his  own  arm  ?  In  a  word,  even  rich  pro- 
prietors themselves,  instead  of  employing  their  capitals  to  the 
amelioration  and  improvement  of  their  lands,  devote  it  to 
other  objects,  as  is  the  case  of  so  many  great  lords  and  con- 
ventual societies  who  possess  immense  flocks,  while  they  suffer 
the  vast  domains  to  remain  uninclosed^  without  husbandmen, 
and  destitute  of  all  the  means  requisite  for  profitable  culture. 
These,  sir,  are  not  the  exaggerated  assertions  of  a  mis- 
guided 
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guided  zeal  for  the  public  welfare  5  they  are  grievous  realities, 
of  which  you  will  be  instantly  convinced  by  only  casting  a 
coup  d'oeil  over  the  state  of  our  provinces.  Is  there  one  in 
which  the  greater  and  best  portion  of  the  land  is  not  under 
mortmain  tenure  ;  where  the  price  of  estates  is  not  so  great 
that  the  tenant  scarcely  can  derive  a  profit  of  one  and  a  half 
per  cent.  5  where  the  rent  of  l^nd  is  pot  advanced  to  a  scan- 
dalous height;  where  estates  are  not  uninclosed^  uninhabited, 
devoid  of  wood,  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  irrigation,  and 
every  means  of  amelioration  ;  where  culture  is  not  left  to  ig- 
norant and  indigent  farmers  ;  where,  in  a  word,  money  re- 
fused to  agriculture,  has  not  been  employed  in  other  under-r 
takings  ? 

Some  provinces,  doubtless,  may  be  mentioned,  where,  from 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  the  fa- 
cility of  irrigation,  and  the  unwearied  assiduity  of  the  inha- 
bitants, agriculture  has  flourished,  notwithstanding  the  pow- 
erful and  pernicious  inliuence  of  this  desolating  system  ;  but 
these  very  provinces  afford  the  most  irrefragable  demonstra- 
tion of  the  fatal  consequences  resulting  from  mortmain  tenure. 
Take,  for  example,  Castile,  which  still  preserves  its  ancient 
denomination,  the  granary  of  Spain. 

This  province  was  formerly  the  focus  of  our  national  trade 
and  wealth.  When  the  Moors,  possessed  of  Granada,  injured 
the  navigation  and  trade  on  the  coasts  of  Andalusia,  and 
harassed  those  belonging  to  the  Aragonese;  the  navigation  of 
the  Castilians,  which  extended  along  the  northern  coast 
from  the  frontiers  of  France  to  those  of  Portugal,  diverted  the 
commercial  energies  and  intercourse  towards  the  interior  of 
Castile,  and  the  cities  of  this  province  were  speedily  filled 
with  factories  and  counting-houses.  The  recapture  of  Gra- 
nada, the  union  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  and  the  discovery  of 
America,  prodigiously  extended  the  commercial  relations  of 
Spain  3  national  wealth  and  prosperity  rapidly  increased,  and 
money,  till  then  confined  to  the  markets  of  Castile,  expanded  it? 
influence  through  remote  countries,   diffusing  every  where 

affluenc* 
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affluence  and  ease.  Every  thing  then  tended  rapidly  to  ad- 
vance, except  agriculture  ;  at  least  the  progress  of  this  was  not 
equal  to  that  of  the  arts,  of  trade,  commerce,  and  navigation, 
which  took  a  soaring  flight.  But  while  the  wealth  and  popu- 
lation of  the  cities  were  thus  rapidly  increasing  to  an  astonish- 
ing height,  the  depopulation  of  the  villages  and  the  neglect  of 
cultivation  quickly  discovered,  how  unstable  were  the  founda- 
tions of  this  ephemeral  prosperity. 

The  cause  of  this  singular  phenomenon  may  be  traced  to  the 
system  of  mortmain.  Nearly  the  whole  landed  property  of 
Castile  at  that  period  belonged  either  to  the  church  or  other 
religious  foundations,  whose  wealth,  at  the  commencement 
small,  had  been  augmented  beyond  all  reasonable  proportion  : 
in  Castile  the  most  ancient  and  most  powerful  majorats,  or 
primogenitures,  were  formed  with  the  estates  of  rich  men  (the 
great  of  that  time).  Greater  part  of  the  grants  of  king 
Henry,  gracias  Henrique/las,  proceeded  from  Castile,  and  were 
entailed  in  perpetuity  by  the  very  laws  which  ought  to  have 
guarded  them  by  restrictive  limits.  Perpetual  entails  were  as 
frequent  at  that  time  as  they  were  considerable  in  Castile  j 
because  they  afforded  a  facility  of  conveying  property  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  younger  branches  of  families  in  favour  of  the 
elder  ;  and  the  cruel  law,  denominated  /oro,  which  authorised 
an  unequal  partition  of  property  among  children,  was  most  in- 
jurious in  those  instances,  where  there  existed  the  most  wealth. 
The  very  opulence  of  Castile  opened  a  wide  door  for  the  ad- 
mission of  mortmain,  by  the  establishment  of  new  monasteries, 
colleges,  hospitals,  fraternities,  advowsons,  vicarial  endow- 
ments, masses,  anniversaries,  and  a  variety  of  other  channels, 
through  which  flowed  into  the  treasury  of  mortmain  the 
wealth  of  the  dying,  who  evinced  the  most  lavish  prodigality, 
influenced  by  the  impulse  of  piety,  the  advice  of  superstition, 
or  remorse  of  conscience  for  prior  avidity.  How  then  is  it 
possible  sufficient  land  should  remain  in  this  province  free 
from  the  galling  yoke  of  mortmain,  to  afford  opportunities  for 
employing  its  wealth  and  industry  ?  Aod  how  can  they  em- 
ploy 
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jJoy  their  capital  for  the  advancement  and  encourgement  of 
agriculture,  who  adopt  so  many  different  methods  of  burying 
their  property  in  the  treasuries  of  indolence  ? 

The  glory  of  Castile  was  at  length  eclipsed.  Commerce, 
•which  first  visited  the  parts  of  the  east  and  the  south,  at  length 
took  up  her  residence  at  Seville,  attracted  to  her  the  wealth  of 
Castile,  ruined  its  manufactures,  depopulated*  villages,  and 
heaped  desolation  and  misery  upon  the  whole  country.  Had 
this  province,  at  the  epoch  of  its  prosperity,  established  a  flou- 
rishing and  improving  culture,  that  would  have  continued  the 
reign  of  plenty,  plenty  would  have  nursed  industry,  industry 
would  have  supported  commerce,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
removal  of  the  ports,  riches  would  have  continued  to  flowj, 
at  least  for  a  long  time,  through  their  accustomed  channels. 
But  agriculture  once  destroyed,  every  thing  in  Castile  fell 
vith  the  frail  foundations  of  its  precarious  prosperity.  What 
vestiges  of  its  former  splendour  remain,  save  the  skeletons  of 
its  numerous  cities  and  towns,  once  well  peopled,  filled  with 
manufacturers  and  factories,  warehouses  and  shops,  where  a* 
present  nothing  is  visible  but  churches,  convents,  and  hos- 
'pitals,  that  have  survived  the  devastations  of  which  they  hnd 
been  the  superinducing  cause  ? 

If  the  commerce  and  industry  of  other  provinces  gained  by 
the  revolution,  which  caused  the  loss  to  Castile,  their  agri- 
culture, contaminated  with  the  same  infection,  has  shared  a 

*  An  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  progress  made  in  depopulation  from 
the  observations  of  Manriqua,  quoted  by  Campomanes,  that  in  the  fifty 
preceding  years  the  monasteries  had  been  trebled,  numerous  families  had 
emigrated,  the  priests  had  increased,  and  the  number  of  monks  and  nuns 
were  multiplied.  Manriqua  stated  the  diminution  of  the  population  at 
seven  times  its  original  number;  and  briefly  observes  the  city  of  lîurgos, 
which  contained  7000  families,  had  no  more  than  300.  The  5000  in 
Leon  were  reduced  to  500,  and  many  villages  were  completely  deserted. 
He  adds  that  there  only  remained  Valladolid,  which  was  supported  by  the 
chancery  ;  Salamanca  by  its  university  ;  and  Segovia  by  its  manufacture  of 
cloth.  Manriqua  wrote  in  the  year  1624;  and  from  that  period,  to  the 
pid  of  the  seventeenth  century,  population  coRtinued  to  decrease. 

similar 
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similar  fate.  Suffice  to  cite  as  an  example»  the  lands  In 
Andalusia,  the  centre  of  American  commerce,  for  the  space 
of  two  centuries.  Can  there  be  found  in  that  province  a  single 
rural  establishment  which  indicates  the  employment  of  capital 
in  agricultural  improvement  ?  Not  an  acre  of  cleared  land, 
not  a  canal  for  the  purpose  of  navigation  or  irrigation,  not  any 
kind  of  machine,  no  species  of  amelioration,  nor  a  single  mo- 
nument that  tends  to  shew  where  wealth  exerts  its  energies 
or  influence  in  favour  of  cultivation.  Such  a  spirit  of  enter- 
prise is  only  discoverable  in  countries  where  property  has  a 
free  circulation,  where  it  holds  out  advantages  to  the  occupier, 
wher3  it  passes  from  the  hands  of  the  poor  and  incapacitated  to 
the  rich  and  industrious  cultivators  j  and  not  in  those  where 
estates  are  unalienably  attached  to  families  ruined  by  luxury, 
or  to  perpetual  corporations,  which,  from  the  very  permanency 
of  their  nature,  are  repugnant  to  a  spirit  of  activity,  and  by 
their  oppressive  weight,  crush  down  all  profitable  industry. 

This  wretched  state  of  agriculture  cannot  be  attributed  to 
the  climate  in  any  of  our  provinces.  Cultivation  in  Betica, 
under  the  Rom.ans,  was  in  the  most  flourishing  state.  This 
fact  is  attested  by  Columella,  the  principal  writer  on 
rural  economy  among  the  Latins,  and  who  was  himself  a  na- 
tive  of  this  country.  It  did  not  decline  under  the  Arabic 
dynasty,  notwithstanding  the  government  was  despotic  ;  but  in 
those  periods  mortmain  tenures  were  unknown,  and  the  nu- 
merous other  trammels,  w^hich  in  the  present  period  put  re- 
straint upon  property  and  obstruct  the  freedom  of  cultivation. 
Ever  since  the  re-conquest  of  these  provinces  by  the  Spaniards, 
instead  of  agriculture  advancing  it  has  been  on  the  decline: 
the  raising  of  oil  and  wheat  has  considerably  diminished  j  the 
sale  of  figs  and  silk,  in  which  the  Mahometans  carried  on  such 
an  extensive  and  profitable  trade,  is  nearly  reduced  to  nothing. 
But  why  say  more  ;  the  system  of  irrigation,  practised  so  suc- 
cessfully in  Granada,  Murcia,  Valencia,  the  only  parts  where 
its  beneficial  effects  are  at  present  experienced,  was  it  not  in- 
troduced and  established  by  the  industry  of  the  Moors  ? 

Let 
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Let  then  the  infamous  bonds  which  enslave  the  spirit  of 
culture  instantly  be  burst  asunder.  The  society  is  perfectly 
aware  with  what  caution  and  respect  it  should  give  its  opinion 
upon  the  subject  of  mortmain.  The  inalienability  of  estates 
belonging  to  ecclesiastical  and  civil  corporations  are  con- 
nected with  motives  so  reveredj  and  views  so  respectable,  that 
it  would  be  unpardonable  not  to  take  them  into  consideration  ; 
but  having  been  solicited  by  you  to  discover  and  propose  the  best 
means  of  reviving  the  spirit  of  agriculture,  the  society  could 
not  betray  your  confidence,  from  a  mistaken  regard  for  absurd 
prejudices,  by  not  making  the  proper  application  of  its  prin- 
ciples. 

Ecclesiastical  Estates  in  Mortmain. 

Ecclesiastical  mortmain  is  no  less  contrary  to  the  principles 
of  Castilian  legislation  than  it  is  to  political  economy.  It  was 
a  venerable  maxim  of  antiquity  among  us,  that  neither 
churches  nor  convents  should  possess  any  estates  as  their 
own  J  and  in  the  spirit  of  this  maxim  the  acquisition  of  such 
kind  of  property  was  prohibited  by  a  fundamental  statute. 
This  law  solemnly  promulgated  in  the  kingdom  of  Leon  by 
the  cortex  *  of  Beneventa,  and  in  that  of  Castile  by  those  of 
Noxara,  extended  its  influence  to  Toledo,  Jaen,  Cordova,  Mur- 
cia,  and  Seville,  by  virtue  of  privileges  granted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  repeopling  the  cities,  after  they  were  retaken  from  the 
enemy.  Not  a  single  code  of  Castile  but  what  sanctions  this  law  ; 
witness  the  primitive /«eros  (rights)  of  Leon  and  Sepulveda, 
those  of  the  fidalguos,  or  Juero  viejo,  of  Castile,  the  decree  of 
Alcaia,  and  even  the/wao  royal,  although  contemporaneous  with 
the  partidas,  which,  instead  of  adopting  and  sanctioning  this 

*  These  were  the  ancient  provincial  parliaments,  which  possessed  more 
extensive  privileges  than  the  national  representation  of  England;  but 
their  power  has  long  been  abolished;  and  though  they  have  occasionally 
sate,  yet  their  deliberations  have  been  under  the  monarch's  controul,  and 
their  decisions  over-ruled  by  royal  prerogative. — T. 

maxim^ 
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maxim,  and  numerous  others  respecting  the  rights  and  cTis- 
cipline  of  the  Spanish  church,  they  strictly  copied  the  deci- 
sions of  the  transmontane  institutes  digested  by  Gratian  *^ 
The  different  municipal  codes  respectively  promulgated  this 
prohibition  in  their  several  circles  :  among  others  those  of 
Alarcon,  Consuegra,  Cuença,  Cacera,  Badajoz,  Baeza,  Car- 
monaj  Sahagun,  Zamora,  and  many  more,  which  were  al- 
most wholly  approved  and  conlirmed  by  Ferdinand  the  Pious, 
or  the  enlightened  policy  of  his  son  and  successor. 

Covetousness  at  length  removed  this  barrier  which  policjr 
had  set  up,  not  from  any  dislike  to  tlie  church,  but  in  favour 
of  the  state  j  not  to  prevent  the  clergy  being  enriched,  but  to 
prevent  the  people  from  impoverishing  themselves  by  profuse 
donations  and  lavish  bequests.  From  the  tenth  to  the  four- 
teenth century,  both  the  kings  and  parliaments  earnestly  en- 
deavoured to  preserve  this  fence  against  the  encroachments  of 
blind  devotion  ;  yet,  after  that  period,  in  the  subsequent  and 
violent  commotions  which  convulsed  the  state,  this  protecting 
barrier  was  removed.  The  government,  however,  in  the 
midst  of  imbecility,  made  repeated  efforts  for  its  re-establish- 
ment. King  John  the  Second  taxed  possessions  in  mortmain 
at  a  fifth  part  of  their  value,  exclusive  of  the  akulvala.  The 
eortez  of  Valladolid,  in  the  year  13-^5,  of  Guadalaxara  in  1390, 
of  Valladolid  in  1513,  of  Toledo  in  1522,  of  Seville  in  1532,  so- 
licited and  obtained  a  decree  prohibiting  mortmain  corporation? 
from  making  any  new  purchases  of  land  j  but  this  decree  wa.- 
never  executed.  At  length  the  eortez  of  Madrid,  in  the  year 
1534,  attempted  strongly  to  arrest  the  progress  of  this  evil  ;  but 
what  bulwark  or  barrier  could  be  sufficient  to  oppose  the  efforts' 
of  avidity  and  devotion,  supported  by  the  strong  arm  of  popu- 
lar prejudice  ? 

•  A  monk  of  Bononia,  who  first  collected  and  arranged  the  papal  di- 
CTces  in  one  rolume,  about  the  year  iiso. — T. 


Monks. 
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Monks. 

Were  the  origin  of  the  possessions  belonging  to  monasteries 
traced,  it  would  be  discovered  that  these  acquisitions  were 
principally  the  patrimony  of  the  nobility  rather  than  the  clergy, 
and  that  they  rather  belonged  to  the  state  than  the  church  j  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  ancient  convents  were  built  and  en- 
dowed for  the  purpose  of  forming  asyla  for  the  younger  branches 
of  certain  families,  whose  property  after  they  consequently 
were  *.  At  a  period  when  the  nobility  were  acquainted  with 
no  exercise  but  that  of  arms,  no  other  wealth  but  the  spoils  of 
the  enemy,  and  the  rewards  of  martial  deeds  ;  such  members 
of  noble  families  as  were  incapable  of  undergoing  the  fatigues 
of  warfare  were  doomed  to  a  life  of  celibacy  and  poverty  ;  and 
by  a  necessary  consequence  the  daughters  likewise  of  persons 
in  high  rank  partook  of  a  similar  destiny.  For  the  support  of 
these  political  victims  a  number  of  double  convents  were  esta- 
blished, called  duplices;  because  they  were  appropriated  to  both 
sexes,  and  hérédité,  because  they  were  the  hereditable  proper- 
ty of  families  who  not  only  could  convey  them  by  descent,  but 
also  divide,  exchange,  sell,  or  transfer  them  by  will  or  agree- 
ment. These  recluse  were  more  the  creatures  of  want  than 
of  vocation,  and  their  habitations  rather  the  refuges  of  indi- 
gence than  asyla  of  devotion.  At  length,  through  the  laxity 
of  discipline,  they  gradually  disappeared,  and  both  they  and 

•  Father  Prudence  de  Sandoval,  and  the  historians  Jepes  and  Manriqua, 
have  expatiated  much  upon  convents,  the  number  of  which  would  appear 
incredible,  were  it  not  attested  by  the  most  authentic  documents.  Father 
Seta  made  an  enumeration  of  those  in  Cantabria  ;  (Princes  of  Asturias  and 
Cantabria,  lib.  iii.)  and  Father  Carballo  of  those  in  the"  Asturias  (part  ii. 
chap.  13,  sect.  ]  4.).  The  estimate  that  more  than  four  hundred  have  been 
incorporated  in  the  churches  and  monasteries  of  Galicia  Vi^ill  not  appear 
an  exaggerated  calculation,  when  the  following  numbers  are  included  ;  in 
Samos  eighteen,  St,  Marti»  de  Compostella  thirty-five,  and  Celanova 
more  than  forty.  Read  the  counsellor,  before  quoted,  in  his  treatise  in  fa- 
7our  of  Galicia. 

their 
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their  property  merged  in  the  church,  and  other  free  convents^ 
in  which  the  severity  of  discipline  was  a  continual  satire  upoft 
the  vices  of  such  establishments. 

Thus  were  free  monasteries  enriched  perpetually,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  corruption  and  ignorance  of  the  clergy  turned  in 
favour  of  the  monks  the  confidence  and  reverence  of  th« 
people.  This  was  the  rise  and  progress  of  their  great  wealth 
in  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  centuries.  At  the  same 
time  that  the  prevalent  laxity  of  morals  among  the  clergy- 
multiplied  the  number  of  convents,  the  vices  of  the  proprietary 
monks  gave  rise  to  the  mendicant  orders,  who.  increasing,  be- 
coming proprietary,  and  equally  immoral  in  their  turn,  occa- 
sioned the  necessity  of  continual  reformations.  The  conse- 
quence of  such  a  multitude  of  religious  orders,  and  the 
enormous  multiplication  of  monasteries,  of  proprietary  monks, 
and  others  subsisting  upon  alms,  has  been  the  robbing  of  the 
industrious  classes  in  society  of  subsistence  and  support. 

God  forbid  that  the  society  should  take  up  its  pen  to  vilify 
institutions,  whose  sanctity  it  venerates,  and  which  have  ren- 
dered very  essestial  service  to  the  church  in  most  disastrous 
times.  But  having  been  called  to  point  out  in  detail  the  evils 
which  injure  the  cause  of  agriculture,  could  it  conceal  these 
facts,  acknowleged  by  numbers  of  the  most  pious  persons  ? 
Can  it  pretend  to  be  unapprised  that  the  monks  of  the  pre- 
sent day  are  neither  so  ignorant  nor  so  corrupted  as  those  in 
barbarous  times  ;  that  their  instruction,  zeal,  and  charity  is  high- 
ly commendable  j  and  that  nothing  would  be  more  unjust  than 
to  suppose  there  exist  none,  in  so  great  a  number,  capable 
of  properly  discharging  the  functions  confided  to  their  trust  ? 
Let  the  ecclesiastical  authority  prescribe  the  form,  number, 
and  grants  of  monasteries,  while,  far  from  intending  the  small- 
est disrespect  for  the  rights  of  the  church,  the  society,  sir, 
cannot  but  observe  the  influence  which,  in  the  capacity  of 
proprietors  in  mortmain,  they  must  have  upon  the  agricultural 
interest. 

Secular 
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Secular  Clergy. 


The  possessions  of  the  clergy  proceeding  from  a  more  use- 
ful and  legitimate  principle,  in  their  consequences  became 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  agriculture.  The  greater  por- 
tion of  these  owe  their  origin  to  the  foundation  of  particular 
churches,  which,  like  the  convents  already  described,  were 
the  property  and  heritage  of  the  families  by  whom  they  were 
erected;  of  which  some  vestiges  remain  in  the  multitude  of 
ecclesiastical  benefices,  become  secular  property  in  our  northern 
provinces,  particularly  in  the  prcsfamcrias  of  Biscay.  These 
possessions  were  a  kind  of  oblations  offered  upon  the  altars  of 
God  for  the  support  of  the  church,  and  the  maintenance  of  its 
ministers.  The  state,  by  thus  providing  for  the  support  of  the 
clergy,  afiorded  them  the  means  of  devoting  their  whole 
time  and  atxention  to  fiie  sacred  function,  and  its  duties,  the 
instruction  and  consolation  of  their  flock  :  and  this  is  the  rea- 
son and  ground  upon  which  the  Inws,  while  they  forbad  the 
church  the  right  of  acquiring  landed  property,  guaranteed  to 
them  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  dotal  or  donative  possessions. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  constitution  of  the  state  having 
assumed  more  stability,  and  the  clergy  formally  become  one 
of  the  orders  in  the  hierarchy,  they  preferred  a  juster  claim 
of  acquiring  property.  Like  the  nobility,  they  coritributed  to 
the  defence  of  the  people  daring  the  time  of  war,  and  assisted 
in  the  legislation  of  the  corttzm  time  of  peace;  they  therefore 
assumed  a  right  to  partake  of  the  advantages  which  were  the 
reward  of  such  services,  and  which  might  place  them  in  „ 
state  that  would  enable  them  to  render  similar  assistance  in 
future.  This  is  the  reason  why,  as  the  laws  did  not  allow 
them  to  acquire  propeity  by  purchase  or  testamentary  be* 
.luests,  the  monarchs  after  the  conquest,  bestowed  upon  many 
of  the  clergy,  towns,  seats,  manors,  rents,  &c.  to  reward  their 
past  services,  and  appreciate  their  merits  by  distinguished  fa- 
yours. 

'■««••■v.  o  E„t 
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But  when  neglect  in  the  execution  of  the  ancient  laws  had 
opened  a  door  by  v/hich  ecclesiastics  might  receive  landed 
property,  how  eager  was  the  piety  of  the  faithful  to  heap  upon 
them  accumulated  donations  !  What  a  number  of  advowsons, 
vicarages,  anniversaries,  and  other  pious  establishments,  havq 
been  granted  acd  formed  since,  the  laws  of  Toro,  authorising 
indefinite  entail,  atForded  an  opportunity  to  testators  of  expiat- 
ing their  crimes,  by  enabling  them  to  alienate  their  lands  in 
mortmain  !  Perhaps  the  mass  of  wealth  with  which  the  church 
has  been  enriched  by  these  infamoi'fi  means,  surpasses  ever^ 
the  lands  it  has  acquired  in  a  more  honourable  way  ;  and  thq 
Joss  the  state  has  sustained  by  this  new  scheme  of  rendering 
lands  unalienable,  is  still  more  extensive  and  irreparable. 

It  is  not  incumbent  upon  the  society  to  inquire  whether 
this  kind  of  imaginary  titles,  which  nourish  in  the  church  mi- 
nisters destituteof  functionary  employments,  and  consequently 
■unknown  under  ancient  ecclesiastical  regulation,  have  not  beea 
more  prejudicial  than  useful  even  to  the  clergy  themselves^ 
by  augmenting  beyond  reason  the  number  of  priests*,  without 
any  relief  to  them  as  it  respects  parochial  duties.  The  society  is 
far  from  wishing  to  deprive  the  piety  of  the  dying  of  that  con- 
solation they  may  derive  from  the  prayers  and  encouragements 
of  tervour  and  devotion  ;  and  it  remarks  the  inconveniences 
which  would  accrue  to  the  church  and  the  monarch,  its  natu- 
ral defender,  by  doing  them  entirely  away.  But  can  it  be 
yieued  as  a  mark  of  improper  zeal  to  propose  a  middle  coursCj 
which  would  be  reconcilable  with  the  respect  due  to  a  custom 
sanctioned  by  piety,  and  that  regard  which  should  be  paid  to 

*  The  census  taken  in  Spain  in  the  year  17S7,  estimates  the  number  of 
vicars  and  parochial  curates  at  i!2,4ôO,  and  the  remaining  clergy  at  47,7 1 0, 
Supposing  that  half  the  number  23,602,  of  benej'iud  clergy  which  are  iri 
the  kingdom  may  reside,  and  perform  some  part  of  ecclesiastical  duty  (a 
supposition  tco  exaggerated,  because  the  class  of  beneficed  person.^  com- 
prises those  who  ha\c  sinecure  btijeficcs,  preslameria^  and  endowed  vicar- 
ages) i  then  the  number  of  clergymen  occupied  in  their  funetions  would 
amount  to  34,360,  and  those  unemployed  to  35,844.  , 

the 
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the  safety  and  preservation  of  the  state  ?  The  plan  would  be 
thi?,  while  the  right  of  leaving  legacies  was  maintained,  be- 
queathing estates  should  be  prohibited  j  and  those  already 
alienated  in  favour  of  pious  foundations  should  be  sold  by  the 
testamentary  executors  within  a  given  period  ;  and  that  they 
might  not  appropriate  more  than  the  produce  of  such  sales, 
the  money  should  be  lodged  in  the  pubHc  funds.  This  plan  • 
would  reniedy  every  inconvenience,  re-invigorate  the  ancient 
Jaws,  quicken  the  circulation  without  injuring  property,,  and 
sweep  away  the  tenures  in  mortmain,  which  extract  so  greedi- 
ly the  fecundating  juices  of  landed  possessions. 

Why  also  should  not  other  avenues,  at  present  open,  be  stop- 
.|)ed  to  various  ecclesiastical  corporations,  for  the  acquisition 
of  property  ?  Since  the  Spanish  clergy,  distant  from  the  con- 
tention and  tumult  of  public  assemblies,  confine  themselves 
peaceably  to  pursue  the  duties  of  their  ministry,  since  they 
have  been  enriched  with  a  prodigality  of  munificence,  unex- 
ampled in  any  other  catholic  country,  since  exempt  from  two 
offices,  as  expensive  as  they  are  honourable,  they  have  cast  all 
other  burthens  on  the  people  j  what  reason,  what  human  mo- 
tive on  earth,  can  be  found  to  justify  this  obstinate  refusal,  to 
.stop  those  channels,  through  which  all  the  remaining  property 
,of  individual  proprietors  in  the  kingdom  is  fast  running  into 
■mortmain  ? 

This  tenacity,  perhaps,  is  not  so  universal  as  is  generally 
supposed.  Probably  it  does  not  exist,  but  in  the  bosom  of  a 
small  portion  of  the  clergy,  and  those  the  slaves  of  unfortunate 
prejudices  J  at  the  least  the  society  wishes  to  believe  this  is  the 
case,  convinced  that  in  every  age,  many  wise  and  pious  eccle- 
siastics have  disapprored,  of  their  order  possessing  excessive 
wealth,  and  obtaining  improper  acquisitions.  And  what?  At 
a  period  when  so  many  learned  and  zealous  prelates,  following- 
the  steps  of  the  ancient  fathers,  have  been  endeavouring  in- 
cessantly to  establish  in  its  purity  the  ancient  discipline  of  the 
church;  when  so  many  pious  preachers  exhibit  examples  of 
that  moderation  and  charity  so  frequent  in  the  primitive  ages; 

o  ?'  when 
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when  so  many  religious  persons  edify  us  by  a  spirit  of  libera- 
litj',  of  poverty,  and  self-denial;  what,  shall  we  not  express 
the  sarhe  wishes  as  those  formerly  expressed  by  the  Marquez's, 
the  Manriqua's,  the  Navareta's,  the  Ribera's,  and  so  many  other 
respectable  preachers?  The  society,  sir,  impressed  with  ve- 
neration for  both  the  learning  and  virtues  of  our  clergy,  {ax 
from  thinking  they  would  oppose  the  proposed  law,  believes, 
on  the  contrary,  that  if  his  majesty  were  to  command  the  pre- 
lates to  encourage  the  alienation  of  church-lands,  that  they 
might  revert  again  to  the  people;  whether  by  their  sale  and 
purchasing  with  the  price  a  perpetual  rental,  or  of  buying  state 
paper,  or  granting  perpetual  leases  with  right  of  redemption^ 
most  of  the  members  of  this  order  would  readily  volunteer  their 
services  to  benefit  their  country  with  the  same  zeal  on  this,  as 
they  have  manifested  on  other  occasions,  in  ciicumstances  of 
danger  and  difficulty. 

This  mark  of  mutual  confidence  would  do  equal  honour  to 
our  pious  and  catholic  sovereign,  and  to  his  enlightened  and 
disinterested  clergy,  and  v/ould  provide  a  more  effectual  re- 
medy for  the  evils  of  mortmain,  than  all, the  plans  which  po- 
licy could  possibly  devise  or  adopt:  when  the  intention  of  our 
ancient  institutions  is  taken  into  consideration,  it  is  indisput- 
able, that  the  clergy  hare  a  just  and  legitimate  claim  to  the 
property  they  possess,  because  they  enjoy  it  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  laws,  asd  any  attempt  to  deprive  them  of  such  a 
right  would  be  both  arbitrary  and  unjust;  but  the  clergy  know 
better  than  we  do  how  much  the  care  and  anxiety,  naturally- 
attendant  on  this  property,  embarrasses  its  ministers,  and  how 
easily  it  may  become  a  support  and  encouragement  for  covet- 
ousness,  and  a  source  of  temptations  to  the  ignorant  and  weak. 
They  are  well  apprised  also,  that  these  estates  coming  into  the 
hands  of  industrious  people,  national  wealth  would  increase, 
and  consequently  with  it  their  own,  as  it  consists  in  the  receipt 
of  the  tythe  and  rent  of  glebe;  while,  in  another  view  of  the 
subject,  there  would  be  much  fewer  poor  and  indigent,  for 
whose  support  the  clergy  are  at  present  bound  to  provide,    it 
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i*then  right  to  expect  from  their  generosify  an  honourable  ab- 
dication, which  would  be  rewarded  by  the  veneration  and  gra- 
titude of  the  people,  rather  than  through  tardiness  to  expe- 
rience the  loss  of  their  property  by  violent  measures,  and  them- 
selves become  despicable  in  their  own  sight,  and  that  of  the 
world,  by  their  unpatriotic  obstinacy. 

But  admitting  this  expectation  were  vain,  and  the  clergy 
should  continue  obstinately  to  resist  the  alienation  of  their  ter- 
ritorial property  (which  the  society  is  not  certain  may  be  the 
case),  the  prohibition  of  acquiring  more  is  indispensable:  and 
it  will,  therefore,  conclude  this  article  by  calling  to  your  re- 
collection the  memorable  expressions  of  a  discourse  pro- 
nounced twenty-eight  years  ago  by  the  enlightened  magistrate, 
who  then  requested  that  mortmain  corporations  should  not  be 
allowed  to  make  any  further  acquisitions,  and  who  continued 
to  evince  the  same  zeal  in  obtaining  the  enactment  of  the 
agrarian  law.  "  The  public,  he  observes,  is  now  well  convinced 
that  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  can  prove  contradictions. 
The  remedy  is  so  urgent,  that  it  appears  infamous  to  defer  the 
application  ;  the  whole  kingdom  has  demanded  it  for  centuries, 
and  expects  from  the  wisdom  of  the  magistrates  the  enacting  a 
law,  which  will  preserve  property  in  the  hands  of  the  people, 
and  prevent  the  ruin  of  the  state  menaced  with  destruction  by 
the  devastating  consequences  of  mortmain  acquisitions  " 

Right  of  Prom'genittire,  or  Majorats. 

The  necessity  of  such  a  law  is  still  more  evideiït,  when  the 
mortmain  tenures  in  the  hands  of  the  laity  are  considered,  for 
the  progress  becomes  more  rapid,  in  proportion  as  the  number 
of  lay  families  is  so  much  larger  than  mortmain  corporations.; 
and  that  the  tendency  to  amass  wealth  is  greater  in  the  former 
than  the  latter.  The  desire  of  accumulating  property  natur- 
ally enters  into  the  plans  of  family  establishments,  because 
riches  are  the  principal  support  of  their  splendour  and  conse- 
quence; while  the  clergy  have  other  methods  of  obtaining  re- 

o  3  spect. 
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spect  and  consideration,  and  only  accidentally  rely  upon 
wealth,  possessing  more  certain  sources  of  celebrity  :  for  they 
derive  their  chief  glory  from  their  zeal  and  modesty,  qualities 
independent,  or  rather  the  reverse  of  riches.  If  any  proof  be 
wanting  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  position,  it  is  only  to 
compare  the  mass  of  unalienable  property,  possessed  by  differ- 
ent great  families,  with  the  quantity  belonging  to  ecclesiastical 
bodies,  and  the  balance  will  instantly  be  discovered  in  favour 
of  the  former,  notwithstanding  that  majorats  were  not  intro- 
duced in  Spain  till  centuries  after  tlie  clerjy  had  begun  to 
make  territorial  acquisitions. 

This  term  majorats  comprizes  all  the  difficulties  on  the  sub- 
ject under  consideration,  and  it  is  painful  to  discover  an  insti- 
tution totally  repugnant  to  every  principle  of  enlightened  po- 
licy and  souiid  legislation 5  in  the  meanwhile  there  is  none 
that  merits  more  attention  in  the  opinion  of  the  society.  Could 
it  lead  yon,  sir,  to  see  it  in  a  proper  point  of  view,  and  com- 
pare the  attention  due  to  it,  with  the  principal  object  of  this 
memoir,  yon  would  instantly  perceive  the  interest  which  agri- 
culture has  in  the  subject. 

It  must  allow  that  the  right  of  a  person  transmitting  bis  pro- 
perty is  founded  in  the  order  of  nature.  The  sovereign  Creator, 
who  provided  for  the  subsistence  of  the  infant,  in  parental  af- 
fection, the  support  of  the  aged  parents  in  filial  gratitude,  and 
that  of  the  able-bodied  man,  by  the  necessity  of  labour,  stimu- 
lated by  attachment  to  life  ;  was  careful  to  withdraw  his  care 
and  anxiety  from  posterity,  by  proposing  to-  his  view  a  higher 
aim  after  death,  the  hope  of  eternal  life.  This  accounts  for 
man  in  a  state  of  nature,  possessing  such  a  very  imperfect  idea 
of  property  3  and  would  to  heaven  he  had  never  obtained  A 
much  more  extensive  view  ! 

Men  in  society,  desirous  of  securing  their  natural  rights, 
turned  their  attention  to  the  regulation,  and  settling  property, 
which  they  considered  as  the  principal  object,  because  the 
nearest  connected  with  their  own  existence.  Immediately  to 
tendsr  it  stable,  they  made  it  independent  of  occupation)  this' 

rave 
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gave  rise  to  possessions,  which  in  the  issue  becnme  transmissi* 
Me  after  d(.*ath  by  will,  or  succession.  Without  possessing 
these  rights  how  would  property  have  been  desirable,  or  im- 
proved, continually  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  violence,  and  tlic 
chicant  ry  of  raalicious  craft  ? 

The  ancient  legislators  gave  an  extensive  latitude  to  this 
faculty  of  conveying  property  after  death.  Solon  perpetuated 
it  in  his  laws,  and  the  Decemviri  in  those  of  the  twelve  tables. 
Those  laws,  although  they  allowed  children  to  inherit  after  the 
demise  of  their  parents  without  will,  did  not  limit  the  power 
of  the  testator;  under  the  persuasion,  that  in  case  of  good 
children,  there  would  be  no  necessity,  and  that  no  favour 
should  be  shown  in  the  case  of  bad  ones.  While  Rome  con- 
tinued virtuous  this  liberty  remained,  but  when  depravity  be- 
gan to  enfeeble  the  sentiments  of  nature,  and  to  relax  its  bonds, 
men  began  to  fix  bounds  to  this  privilege,  till  then  of  unlimited 
extent.  Children  became  indebted  to  the  laws  for  what  they 
might  have  vainly  expected  from  virtue;  and  that  which  was 
considered  as  the  restraint  of  corruption,  became  one  of  thg 
most  powerful  means  of  encouraging  vice. 

Yet  how  widely  has  our  legislature  differed  from  the  prac- 
tice of  the  ancients?  Neither  the  Greeks,  Romans,  nor  any 
of  the  ancient  legislators,  had  extended  the  right  of  bequest 
beyond  the  immediate  heirj  and  in  fact,  to  extend  it  further, 
instead  of  securing,  would  be  to  annihilate  property  ;  for  tQ 
give  a  citizen  the  power  of  disposing  of  his  property,  for  e\^r, 
is  exactly  the  same  thing  as  depriving  of  their  right,  all  th« 
proprietors  who  may  in  future  succeed  him. 

Yet  the  vulgar  herd  of  our  lawyers,  from  a  blind  adoration 
of  the  Roman  institutes,  desire  to  perpetuate  majorats  in  justi- 
fying them  by  the  example  of  entail,  and  legacy  in  trust  :  but 
those  institutes  have  nothing  similar  to  majorats.  Cummou  entail 
■was  only  a  conditional  provision,  that  the  second  heir  should  in- 
herit, provided  the  immediate  one  did  not  ;  and  the  guardicnship 
was  restricted  to  naming  the  heir  of  a  child,  who  should  die 
before  he  became  of  mature  age.    Neither  of  them  were  sup- 

o  4  posed 
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posed  to  extend  a  person's  last  will  to  the  establishment  of  per^ 
petual  heritage;  but  for  the  attainment  of  other,  and  more" 
justifiable  objects.  First  to  prevent  the  stain  which  might  be 
cast  upon  the  memory  of  those  who  died  intestate;  and  se^ 
condly,  to  preserve  wards  from  faHing  into  the  snares  of  mer- 
cenary relations. 

The  same  may  be  observed  of  legacies  in  trust,  which  waj 
nothing  more  than  a  confidential  commission,  by  which  the 
testator  conveyed  his  property  to  one  whom  he  could  not  le- 
gally appoint  his  testamentary  heir.  These  confidential  com- 
missions were  not  at  first  guaranteed  by  law.  Daring  the  re- 
public, the  payment  of  legacies  in  trust  depended  entirely 
upon  the  honour  of  those  to  whom  they  were  devised,  Au- 
gustus, at  the  solicitation  of  a  number  of  these  fiducial  com- 
mrssioners,  made  such  payment  a  necessary  consequence  of 
accepting  the  trust,  and  converted  iiîto  a  civil  obligation,  v/hat 
had  previously  been  only  a  duty  of  gratitude  and  pi»ty.  It  is 
true,  the  Romans  permitted  family  legacies  in  trust;  but  those 
did  not  tend  to  prolong,  but  divide  the  inheritance;  not  to  dis- 
pose of  it  to  the  remotest  posterity,  but  to  distribute  it  in  por- 
tions to  the  individuals  of  one  existing  and  limited  generation. 
In  fact,  the  emperor  Justinian  gave  further  latitude  to  this  law, 
by  extending  the  power  of  such  bequests  in  trust  to  the  fourth 
.generation,  but  without  changing  either  the  nature  or  the 
succession  of  the  property,  and  without  attaching  it  for  ever  to 
one  particular  representative.  In  his  institutes,  which  breathe 
so  much  moderation,  who  can  discover  the  faintest  shadow  of 
our  majorats? 

To  grant  to  a  person  the  power  of  conveying  bis  property  to 
successive  proprietors  in  an  infinite  series,  to  leave  the  regula- 
tion of  such  conveyance  simply  to  his  own  will,  we  do  not 
say  ifidependent  of  the  will  of  his  heirs,  but  even  of  the  laws, 
thus  to  deprive  property  («fits  most  valuable  quahties,  of  being 
communicable  and  transferable;  to  found  the  preservation  of 
families  upon  the  superabundant  wealth  of  one  in  every  gener- 
ation., and  the  poverty  of  the  other  branches  of  the  family;  t^ 

make 
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make  tîîe  wealth  of  a  titled  person  depend  upon  the  chance  of 
birth,  without  the  smallest  regard  to  merit  or  virtue;  these  are 
distributions  not  less  opposite  to  rational  ideas  and  natural  sen- 
timents, than  they  are  repugnant  to  tlie  principles  of  the  social 
compact,  and  to  the  maxims  of  equila:ble  legislation  and  sound 
policy. 

In  vain  is  it  tcr  allege  for  the  justification  of  such  practices, 
that  they  constitute  the  essence  of  a  monarchical  constitution, 
for  our  monarchy  was  established  and  arrived  at  its  acme  vi'ith- 
cut  the  aid  of  majorats.  The  Fucro  jitzgo,  v/hich  was  the 
code  of  public  and  private  justice  in  Spain  down  to  the  thir- 
t-eenth  century,  does  not  contain  the  slightest  vestige,  although 
fall  of  maxims  consonant  with  Roman  law,  and  nearly  con- 
formable to  it,  on  the  point  of  succession;  yet  it  neither 
adopted  the  doctrine  of  entail,  nor  of  bequests  in  trust.  The 
latter  exists  in  other  codes  anterior  to  the  partidas,  but  where 
they  speak  of  legacies  in  trust,  it  is  in  th©  same  sense  in  which 
they  were  sanctioned  by  the  Roman  law.  Whence  then  could 
the  barbarous  establishment  of  majorats  originate? 

Doubtless  in  the  feudal  rights.  That  system  which,  during 
the  middle  ages,  was  in  full  vigour  throughout  Italy,  became 
one  of  the  first  objects  of  attention  to  those  lawyers,  who  stu- 
died in  the  university  of  Bologna.  And  ours,  who  had  ob- 
tained their  information  in  that  school,  filled  their  commen- 
taries upon  Alphonsine  legislation  with  those  usages,  and  taught 
the  same  principles  in  the  schools  of  Salamanca.  This  was  the 
germ  of  that  plant  whose  fruit  is  now  so  fatal. 

And  would  to  God  when  they  had  introduced  this  destmc- 
tive  doctrine,  they  had  taken  fiefs  as  their  models  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  majorats!  Most  of  the  former  were  transfer- 
able, or  for  the  terra  of  life:  they  consisted  of  prestations, 
rents  in  service,  or  in  money,  which  were  denominated,  oï  ho- 
nour, and  of  land.  These,  which  were  ground  rents  and  here- 
ditary, were  divided  among  the  children,  and  terminated  with 
the  second  generation.  From  so  small  a  sourcCj  flowed  aii 
evil  of  such  magnitude  and  extent. 

Tlie 
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l'he  most  ancient  precedents  of  majorats  in  Spain,  reach  'Hd 
higher  than  the  fourteenth  century,  and  they  rarely  occurred 
even  in  that  period.  The  necessity  of  restraining  the  grants 
of  king  Henry,  converted  many  large  estates  into  majorats,' 
although  for  a  limited  time.  Following  these  exan-ples,  num- 
bers of  persons  claimed  the  right  of  granting  in  perpetual  suc- 
cession, and  the  monarchs  lent  their.assistance  by  sanctioning 
the  right  of  establishing  unlimited  majorats.  Legal  men  then 
be<Tan  to  remove  the  barriers,  which  the  laws  opposed  to  per- 
petual entail,  till  they  were  entirely  abrogated  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  by  the  cortez  of  Toro.  Abolit  the  commencement  of 
tlie  sixteenth  century  the  rage  for  establishing  majorats  met  with 
no  restraint  from  the  legislature  :  at  that  period  the  defenders  of 
majorats  contended  they  were  essential  to  support  the  dignity 
of  nobility,  from  which  they  could  not  be  separated.  But 
did  they  enrich  that  constitutional  nobility,  who  founded  the 
Spanish  monarchy,  contended  for  centuries  against  its  most 
ferocious  enemies,  and  so  gloriously  extended  its  limits,  who 
defended  the  country  with  arras,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
o-overned  it  by  their  councils,  who  always  formed  the  shield 
and  support  of  the  state,  whether  they  combated  in  the  field 
of  battle,  or  deliberated  in  the  cortez;  whether  they  supported 
the  throne,  or  defended  the  rights  of  the  people  ^  ?  No,  cer- 
tainly 

»  It  is  surprising  to  observe  how  justice  in  Spain  has  been  overturned 
by  the  very  laws  intended  for  its  support.  Our  lawyers,  exclusively  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  Roman  jurisprudence,  have  introduced  at  the  bar  a 
mass  of  discordant  opinions,  which  wage  a  perpetual  conflict  with  the 
•wisdom  of  the  courts.  The  corf.n  of  Toro,  with  the  design  of  defining 
accurately  Icsral  verity,  sanctioned  opinions  the  most  fatal  iii  their  effects. 
Their  laws,  by  extending  the  doctrine  of  bequests  in  trust,  and  allowing 
fiefs,  gave  the  first  form  to  7nojù,a/s,  anterior  to  which  the  name  hud  never 
disgraced  our  eode.  By  countenancing  perpetual  entail  of  property, 
•which  the  testator  might  leave  to  whom  he  pleased,  to  the  prejudice  of  his 
legitimate  heirs,  they  encouraged  celibacy,  and  men  continued  bachelors 
that  they  might  be  able  to  leave  the  whole  of  their  property  in  mortmain. 
By  admiying  as  a  good  title  the  proof  of  immemorial  possession,  against 
the  stronger  presumption  of  justice,  which  pre-supposcs  all  property  to  be: 
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teinly  not.  The  nobility  then  were  rich,  and  possessed  of 
landed  property  J  but  they  had  not  obtained  their  fortunes  by 
inheritance,  they  had  acquired  them  at  the  point  of  the  sword. 
The  rewards  of  valour  for  a  long  series  of  time  were  only  per- 
sonal, and  terminated  with  life;  and  when  in  a  subsequent 
period  these  were  transmitted  to  the  heirs,  they  were  distri- 
buted among  all  the  children,  and  remained  charged  with  a 
service  for  the  defence  of  the  state,  upon  which  they  were  de- 
pendant. If  luxury  and  idleness  rendered  any  unable  to  ob- 
^tain  the  meed  of  valour^  they  would  also  equally  deprive  of 
such  rewards,  the  children  of  those  to  whom  they  had  been  first 
granted.  What  illustrious  families  does  history  record,  that 
have  been  eclipsed  and  thrust  into  the  back  ground  of  obscu- 
rity, to  make  way  for  others  which  suddenly  have  appeared 
with  eclat  on  the  scene,  and  raised  themselves  to  eminence  by 
valorous  exploits  and  noble  actions  -  ?  Such  were  the  effects 
of  granting  rewards  to  personal  merit,  and  not  to  hereditary- 
birth:  such  was  the  influence  of  the  opinion  that  respected  in- 
dividual v.'orth,  in  preference  to  family  consequence. 

But  admitting  that  majorats  are  essential  to  the  support  of 
the  nobility,  how  can  they  be  justiiied  in  the  plebeian  classes  of 
society }  What  colourable  pretext  can  be  set  up  for  this  unli- 
mited privilege  of  establishing  a  grant  to  the  noble  and  the 
plebeian,  to  the  large  and  small  proprietors,  to  the  rich  and 
poor?     What  can  justify  the  perpetual  entailing  the  third  anè 


free  and  transferable;  they  changed  free  property  of  families  into  property 
entailed  in  perpetuity.  In  fact,  fay  extending  the  right  of  reprcsentatioa 
in  descendants,  by  a  right  line  to  relations,  and  of  the  fourth  generation, 
they  increased  ftie  fathomless  abyss  which  ingulphs  all  landed  p'roperty 
for  ever. 

*  Even  at  the  commencemfint  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  bishop  of 
Mondognedo  observed,  what  numbers  of  the  most  illustrious  families, 
formerly  distinguished  upon  the  theatre  of  life,  had  been  reduced  to 
obscurity  and  indigence.  Among  others  quoted,  are  those  of  Tenorioî, 
Albornoces,  Villegas,  Trilio,  Estevanez,  Quintana,  Viedma,  Cerezuela, 
&c.  &c.    See  Guevara,  Epist.  Farail.  part  i.  Epist.  3  2,  Dece.nber,  1526. 
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Êtth  parts,  (hat  is  to  say,  the  moiety  of  all  property  in  thé 
Itingdom,  to  the  privilege  of  rank  ?  The  law  of  the  Fuero  *, 
ill  granting  the  liberty  of  an  unequal  division  of  his  goods,  had 
no  other  aim  than  a  virtuous  father  should  be  able  to  recom- 
pense a  dutiful  son.  The  law  of  Toro  by  allowing  perpétua! 
entail  to  property  unequally  divided,  has  taken  away  from  pa- 
rents the  power  of  recompense,  prevents  virtuous  children 
from  receiving  the  merited  rewards,  and  deprives  virtue  of  all 
that,  which  it  guarantees  to  family  vanity,  for  generations  to 
come.  Of  what  advantage  can  such  an  illegitimate  law  bu 
to  nobility?  Is  it  not  this  that  has  opened  a  road  by  which, 
since  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  every  fa- 
mily able  to  amass  a  tolerable  fortune  has  arrived  at  noble 
rank  ?  And  can  that  be  considered  favourable  to  the  cause  of 
nobility,  Avhich  tends  to  degrade  rank,  and  bring  titles  into 
contempt  ? 

The  society,  sir,  ever  looked  with  i  espect,  and  had  a  greater 
deference  for  the  majorats  among  the  nobility  j  and  if,  on 
such  a  dehcate  subject,  it  were  allowed  to  give  a  decision,  if 
would  volunteer  m  the  cause  of  nobility-  If  this  institution 
has  suffered  ?uch  a  material  change  in  the  present  day,  it  cer- 
tainly does  nnt  imply  any  fault  in  the  present  nobles,  but  is  the 
consequent  eifect  of  political  plans,  which  oppose  and  thwart 

'  The  royal  edict,  in  the  year  1789,  put  some  restraint  upon,  majorats, 
established  by  way  of  gift;  and  having  dune  this,  has  remedied  a  serious 
evil.  For  if  entails  in  perpetuity  are  all  prejudicial,  those  of  small  pro- 
prietors are  peculiarly  so,  not  only  by  the  disparity  and  disorder  they  occa- 
sion in  families  and  society  ;  but  because  they  also  augment  the  mass  of 
unalieuable  property,  by  the  facility  with  which  they  are  established. 
But  what  motive  should  induce  the  law  to  tolerate  perpetual  entails 
among  great  proprietors?  Would  it  not  be  preferable  to  shut  the  door 
completely;  and  restore  in  its  vigour  the  laws  of  i^z/fro?  Permit  parents 
to  recompense  their  children  by  a  third  or  fifth  part,  whether  rich  or  poor; 
but  do  not  by  allowing  them  the  privilege  of  this  unequal  distribution,  an- 
nex also  that  of  entailing  it  in  perpetuity.  Do  not  let  us  deprive  our  de- 
scendants, and  the  state,  of  the  influence  that  salutary  law  would  have  on 
the  reformation  of  public  morals. 

the 
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the  operation  of  natural  laws.  The  nobility,  it  is  true,  are 
no  longer  subject  to  the  expence  of  contributing  towards  go- 
verning the  country  by  their  attendance  at  the  cortex,  nor  of 
defending  it  by  their  personal  service  in  time  of  warj  but  who 
can  deny  that  this  exemption  has  placed  them  at  a  distance 
from  two  of  the  most  important  and  glorious  functions  in  which 
men  can  be  employed  ? 

Modern  history  represents  them  as  unceasingly  occupied  in 
those  cares,  without  apprehension  for  subsistence,  obliged  to 
indulge  opinions  inseparable  from  rank,  and  induced  by  the 
superiority  of  education  to  aspire  after  honourable  rewards,  in 
preference  to  those  dictated  by  the  paltry  consideration  of  in- 
terest; and  where  can  they  find  an  employment  cemmen- 
surate  with  such  elevated  notions,  if  not  in  these  professions, 
which  lead  to  glory  and  renown  ? 

Not  to  mention  that  portion  of  the  young  nobility  and  gen- 
try who  devote  a  part  of  their  family  property,  and  the  valu- 
able years  of  youth,  to  dry  and  abstract  studies,  to  qualify  them 
for  receiving  ecclesiastical  and  civil  dignities;  what  is  it  in- 
«luces  so  many  youths  of  genteel  and  noble  families  to  enter 
the  array  and  navy?  What  fortifies  them  with  patience,  dur- 
ing the  long  and  painful  noviciate  which  they  endure,  while 
passing  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  degrees  of  rank  ?  What 
is  it  which  leads  them  to  submit  to  the  most  strict  and  rigorous 
discipline?  What  makes  them  resigned  with  undismayed 
constancy  to  the  difficult  and  perilous  duties  of  their  arduous 
situations?  It  is  what,  in  their  view,  forms  the  grandest  of 
all  earthly  motives,  the  hope  and  prospect  of  reward,  stimulat- 
ing them  to  the  most  hazardous  enterprises^  in  quest  of  that 
fame,  which  is  the  principal  object  of  all  their  wishes. 

The  fact,  however,  is  incontestable,  that  virtues  and  talents 
are  not  the  necessary  and  exclusive  appendages  of  distinguished 
birth;  and  consequently  it  would  be  a  glaring  actof  injustice 
to  bar  to  any  class  of  society,  the  avenue  to  honours  and  emo- 
luments. In  the  mean  while,  it  is  difficult  to  expect  the  cou- 
rage, the  integrity,  the  greatness  of  mind,  and  all  the  other 

dignified 
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dignified  qualities  which  elevated  offices  requirCj  to  be  woï" 
thily  filled  by  persons  of  an  obscure  and  confined  education; 
or  by  those  occupied  in  professions  which  contract  the  mindj 
and  who  discover  no  other  motive  than  necessity,  no  other  aim 
but  interest:  while  it  is  easy  to  find  virtues  in  persons  of  for- 
tune and  distinction,  and  among  even  the  prejudices  of  fami- 
lies accustomed  to  prefer  honours  to  wealth,  and  to  hold  riches 
in  no  estimation,  unless  accompanied  by  glory  and  reputation. 
To  confound  these  ideas  substantiated  by  the  study  of  human  na- 
ture, is  to  deny  the  influence  of  opinion  upon  the  conduct  of 
man,  and  to  suppose  that  the  same  principle  which  begets  assi- 
duity in  an  attorney's  clerk,  produces  also  that  virtuous  inflexi- 
bility which  renders  the  upright  ma'gistrate  deaf  to  the  solicita- 
tions of  friendship  or  favour,  and  unmoved  by  the  attacks  or 
machinations  of  power  ;  is  to  consider  tiie  spirit  which  governs 
the  blind  and  mechanical  obedience  paid  by  the  common  sol- 
dier, the  same  with  that  which  enables  a  general  to  remain  pur- 
posely calm  and  composed  on  the  field  of  battle,  or  in  the  midst 
of  action,  when  he  is  respotîsible  for  the  discipline  and  courage 
of  his  troops  J  and  when  the  chance  of  a  moment  may  decide 
upon  his  reputation  and  fame,  to  h:m  the  most  dear  and  valu- 
able of  all  earthly  possessions  ! 

Just  and  proper  then  is  it,  sir,  that  those  who  cannot  row 
acquire  in  warfare  riches  and  estates,  should  retain  those  trans- 
mitted to  them  by  a  line  of  noble  ancestry.  It  is  right  that 
the  state  should  derive  from  their  elevated  sentiments  and  ex- 
alted views,  security  for  the  honour  ami  courage  of  its  magi- 
strates and  defenders.  In  this  case  majorats  are  defensible; 
but  since  it  has  been  clearly  proved  that  their  tendency  is  in- 
jurious, the  allowing  them  thus  partially  to  exist  should  be 
esteemed  a  necessary  evil,  and  reduced  to  the  least  possible 
iiiinhnum.  Such  ^  the  middle  track  the  society  wishes  to  steer 
^o  avoid  two  opposite  rocks,  and  equally  dangerous  shoals; 
should  you  view  these  ideas  through  the  prism  of  generally 
received  opinions,  they  w  ill  doubtless  appear  eccentric  and  se- 
y&re;  but  if  by  a  laudable  effort  of  your  wisdom,  and  a  con- 
duct 
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jèluct  becoming  the  importance  of  the  subject,  you  will  ascend 
to  the  first  principles  of  legislation,  with  which  yon  are  so  com- 
petently acquainted  j  you  will  be  convinced  by  die  evidence 
adduced,  and  Spain  will  be  delivered  from  an  oppression,  which 
above  all  others  has  been  conducive  to  enfeeble  the  energies, 
contnict  the  resources,  and  accelerate  the  ruin  of  the  country. 

The  hrst  measure  the  nation  expects  you  will  adopt,  is  the 
abrogation  of  all  laws  which  allow  the  perpetual  entailing  of 
estates.  Entails  already  in  existence  should  be  respected, 
although  so  numerous  and  so  prejudicial  to  the  public;  but 
their  tlestrtictiv.e  influence  should  be  circumscribed  witliia 
certain  limits. 

Thus  the  right  of  entailing  property  in  perpetuity  by  con- 
tract or  testament,  whether  by  leaving  a  large  portion  to  one 
branch  of  the  family  by  bequests  in  trust,  or  legacies  in  any 
other  manner,  ought  instantly  to  cease  j  so  that  permitting  all 
persons  to  dispose  of  their  property  during  their  life,  or  after 
their  death,  conformably  to  the  laws,  they  should  be  prevented 
from  enslaving  landed  property,  by  rendering  it  unalienable, 
or  by  loading  it  with  burthens,  which  render  alienation  im- 
practicable. 

This  abrogation,  of  which  the  necessity  has  b(?en  demon- 
strated, is  strictly  consonant  to  the  principleî  of  justice;  for 
persons  derive  the  right  of  conveying  property  by  will,  not 
from  nature,  but  from  the  laws  which  have  granted  the  privi- 
lege, and  which  still  possess  the  power  of  its  regulation.  And 
what  more  just  or  proper  regulation  can  be  made  than  by 
obliging  it  to  conform  to  the  spirit  of  our  ancierU  legislation, 
•which,  while  it  would  secure  to  persons  all  the  liberty  of 
transmitting  property  after  their  death,  would  also  restrict  the 
effect  of  such  distribution  to  the  ne.\t,  in  favour  of  future  ge^ 
aerations. 

It  will  probably  be  alleged,  that  to  prevent  perpetual  entails, 
would  be  to  shut  every  avenue  by  which  commoners  may  at- 
tain to  noble  rank.  Granted,  the  consequence  might  be  such, 
yet  this  would  itself  be  productive  of  much  good;   the  nobility 

would 
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js'ouid  be  raised  to  the  elevated  situation  from  which  they  have 
been  degraded }  they  would  obtahî, daily  greater  consequence 5 
titles  woukl  cease  to  become  contemptiblcj  by  being  so  cheap 
f.nd  common,  and  the  nation  wgnld  be  alsd  a  gainerj  lor  che 
more  the  unproductive  classes  of  society  •were  limited,  more 
numerous  would  be  the  productive  ;  and  besides,  the  nobility, 
who  have  no  other  claim  to  titles  and  honours  but  their  wealth', 
are  not  the  class  which  can  be  serviceable  to  any  stale. 

The  apprehension,  that  it  would  operate  as  a  discourage- 
ment to  virtue,  is  without  fouiidation  Besides  the  considéra.» 
tion,  that  glory  is  the  infallible  reward  of  great  actions,  and 
constitutes  the  best  and  most  solid  claim  to  title  and  rank 3  the 
etate  would  bestow  personal,  or  heritable  nobility,  upon  such 
as  merited  the  distinction;  without  which,  it  must  allow  them 
tO' enjoy  their  property  by  perpetual  entail.  If,  for  instance, 
the  son  of  a  distinguished  citizen  should  follow  his  example, 
the  personal  honours  of  the  father  would  become  hereditary 
ii\  his  children,  and  if  they  should  be  undeserving  of  then], 
what  evil  would  it  be  if  they  should  be  deprived  of  what  they 
were  unworthy  to  retain?  I'he  reconipence  would  never  be 
more  anxiously  desired,  than  when  merit  was  essential  for  its 
preservation  ;  besides,  the  royal  prerogative  would  probably 
ùoierfere  with  the  general  law  ijr  all  ca>>es,  where  such  inter- 
ference might  be  deemed  indispensable  foi"  the  good  of  the 
state.  If  a  person  by  great,  arduous,  or  constant  services, 
shoiuid  raise  him'self  to  a  degree  of  fame  or  consequence,  so  as 
£o  demand  the  veneration  and  gratitude  of  the  people,  if  the 
rewards  granted  should  enhance  his  fortune  to  an  equality  with 
his  fame;  as  a  last  recompence,  liberty  should  be  given  him  to 
es-tablish  a  majorat  to  perpetuate  his  name  to  posterity.  Were 
such  privileges  granted  with  extreme  caution,  and  in  cases  of 
acknowledged  justice,  instead  of  having  a«  injurious  tendency, 
they  would  operate  as  useful  and  proper  examj)l.es.  Eut  cir- 
cumspection is  essential  here  :  justice  and  caution  Are  abso- 
lutely requisite  in  the  dispensation  of  such  favours^  if  it  be  de- 
ijrabie  to  render  them  valuable;  for  if  pnrtiality  or  importunity 

should 
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ÉÎiôuîd  obtain  them  for  persons,  who  have  enriched  themselves j 
for  instance,  in  America  by  contracts,  by  commerce,  or  by  the 
establishment  of  manufactures,  what  power  will  the  state  have 
teroaining  to  recompensé  its  benefactors  and  defenders  ? 

The  evil  produced  by  majorats  is  so  gfeat,  that  it  will  be  of 
little  service  to  impede  their  progress  unless  some  still  more 
powerful  remedies  are  applied.  The  fariiilies  even  in  whose 
favour  they  were  established  aire  now  experiencing  their  op- 
pressive and  pernicious  effects.  Nothing  is  so  repugnant  to 
the  feelings  of  common  sense  as  to  see  the  younger  members 
of  families,  the  eldest  of  which  are  in  possession  of  large 
estates,  without  establishment,  destitute  of  education,  and 
merely  vegetating  in  celibacy,  sloth,  want,  and  misery.  The 
court  of  equity  endeavouring  to  reconcile  the  respect  due  to 
perpetual  entail,  and  the  privilege  of  rank,  with  the  justice 
also  due  to  similar  rank,  frequently  taxes  majorats  with  cer- 
tain annuities  in  favour  of  the  younger  branches  of  noble  fa- 
milies, but  this  remedy  is  itself  an  evilj  ground  rents  are  in 
direct  opposition  to  majorats,  because  diminishing  the  produce 
of  the  estate,  they  tend  to  lessen  its  value;  tronsequently  they 
prevent,  so  far,  the  operation  of  individual  interest,  and  thus 
aggravate  the  principle  of  dereliction  and  ruin,  which  is  al- 
ready inherent  in  unalienable  and  entailed  property.  It  would, 
under  such  circumstances,  be  more  consonant  to  justice  to 
permit  the  sale  of  entailed  estates,  rather  than  burthen  them 
with  paralyzing  apnuities. 

It  is  admitted,  that  by  this  system  some  entailed  estâtes 
■would  be  diminished,  while  others  would  be  extended:  and 
this  is  devoutly  to  be  wished  for.  Those  immense  majorats 
which  encourage  excessive  luxury,  and  its  iiiseparable  con- 
comitant, corruption,  are  not  less  injurious  to  the  state  than 
the  small  majorats,  which  cherish  sloth  and  jiride  in  a  great 
tiUmber  of  poor  gentlemen,  who,  not  possessed  of  sufficient 
affluence  to  move  in  a  high  and  honourable  career,  disdain 
employment  in  useful,  because  inferior  occupations  :  and  it 
would  occasion  a  great  diminution  in  the  number  of  nobles. 
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Nobility  having  been  made  hereditary,  is  consequently  become 
perpetual  ;  and  dividing,  ramifying,  and  multiplying  its  pro- 
gress, can  have  no  assignable  limit,  because  it  is  common  to  all 
the  descendants  of  noble  families.  It  must  be  acknowledged 
that  frequently  it  is  destroyed  or  confounded  in  poverty;  but 
if  the  case  were  otherwise,  what  would  become  of  the  state, 
what  would  become  of  nobility  itself?  Where  would  be 
found  a  family  not  noble  ?  And  if  all  were  so,  what  value 
could  be  then  set  upon  a  quality  which  derives  its  chief  im- 
portance from  being  a  privilege  conferred  on  a  few  *  ? 

Public  interest  also  requires  that  the  possessors  of  majorats 
should  have  power  to  grant  long  or  emphyteous  leases.  Per- 
petual entail  is  not  compatible  with  a  contract,  which  pre- 
supposes the  alienability  of  useful  estates  ;  but  what  incon- 
venience could  result  from  permission  being  granted  to  the 
possessors  of  majorats,  to  make  such  an  alienation^  which, 
■jvhile  it  preserved  in  the  family  the  entailed  estate,  insured  a 
more  ample  revenue,  and  guaranteed  the  payment  by  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  co-proprietor  of  the  land  ? 

Frauds  might  be  committed  in  granting  these  leasehold 
icnts  ;  but  the  prevention  would  be  easy,  by  making,  previous 
to  a  contract  of  this  kind,  an  inquest,  which  should  verify  the 
annual  value  of  the  lands  intended  to  be  leased,  before  the 
constituted  authorities  of  the  district }  and,  if  thought  neces- 
sary, be  sanctioned  by  the  superior  magistrates  of  the  pro- 
vince :  the  immediate  successor  to  the  majorat  might  examine 
the  inquest,  or  the  cyndic,  or  his  attorney,  if  the  successor  was 
under  age.  This  would  obviate  all  the  difficulties  to  be  ap- 
prehended in  the  granting  such  a  power. 

The  cause  of  agriculture  requires  such  a  decision  ;  for  far- 
mers are  never  so  strongly  induced  to  increase  the  produce  of 

•  A  rule  established  in  Castile  that  such  as  were  unable  to  sustain  the 
dignity  and  perform  the  duties  of  nobility  should  lay  down  their  titles  is 
very  remarkable,  and  proves  how  far  our  ancestors  endeavoured  to  recon- 
cile their  cruel  system  of  polity  with  the  rights  of  humanity.  See  the 
Fuero  mejo,  or  treatise  on  gentlemen.    Lib.  x.  cap.  5,  n.  16,  p.  27. 
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the  soil,  as  when  they  are  co-proprietors  of  the  land;  nor  better 
encouraged  to  ameliorate  and  improve  cultivation  than  when 
they  are  satisfied  their  industry  and  toil  will  be  profitable  both 
to  them  and  their  children.  This  union  of  two  capitals  and 
of  two  interests  devoted  to  the  same  object  would  be  more  , 
efficacious  than  all  other  encouragements,  and  perhaps  the 
most  just,  direct,  and  only  method  of  extirpating  enormously 
large  farms  from  among  us,  of  subdividing  and  peopling  ter- 
ritory, of  combining  property  and  culture,  of  causing  the  lands 
to  be  sown  annually,  and  of  obtaining  by  labour  and  manuring 
that  produce  from  land  for  which  we  are  indebted  at  present 
to  fallowing  and  rest.  This  decision  would  probably  carry 
agricultural  improvement  far  beyond  our  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectation. 

A  doctrine  taken  from  the  Roman  law,  and  accredited  at 
our  bar  by  the  supporters  of  majorats,  although  clearly  founded 
upon  their  opinions  rather  than  on  the  authority  of  the  laws, 
has  contributed  to  deprive  the  nation  of  these  advantages,  and 
therefore  justly  merits  your  severe  animadversion.  According 
to  that  a  successor  to  a  majorat  is  not  bound  to  continue  leases 
granted  by  his  predecessor  ;  for  they  say,  he  not  being  an 
heir,  the  former  engagements  cannot  be  obligatory  upon  him. 
Whence  has  been  established  the  maxim,  "  that  kifses  expire 
on  the  demise  of  the  lessor,''  But  such  doctrine  is  as  opposite 
to  reason  as  it  is  repugnant  to  equity  :  for,  setting  aside  meta« 
physical  subtleties,  or  chicanery,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
possessor  of  a  majorat  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  proprietpr 
of  tlie  entailed  property  ;  because  nothing  has  here  tended  tQ 
alienate  the  property,  nor  to  confuse  the  succession  ;  and  besides 
the  simple  attribute  of  an  administrator,  lawyers  themselves  al- 
low, is  sufficient  to  render  his  contract  valid,  and  his  obliga- 
tions transmissible. 

Yet  such  opinions  do  irreparable  injury  to  agriculture  j  for 
they  confine  within  too  narrow  limits  the  extent  of  leasehold 
tenures,  and  thus  become  highly  prejudicial  to  the  culture  of 
entailed  estates.     No  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the  suppo* 
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sition  that  they  will  be  properly  cultivated  by  the  proprietors 
themselves,  far  removed  from  rural  scenes  and  rustic  labours;, 
by  their  education,  rank,  and  general  residence.  And  how 
can  it  be  expected  any  farmer  will  break  up,  inclose,  plant, 
stock,  and  improve  an  estate  which  he  may  not  enjoy  above 
thiee  or  four  years,  and  from  which  he  is  liable  to  be  ousted 
every  day  ?  Is  it  not  far  more  probable  that  he  will  confine 
his  attention  to  obtaining  the  best  possible  present  crops,  by 
exhausting  the  land  without  adverting  to  its  future  sterility  ? 

An  act  should,  therefore,  be  passed  which  would  chace 
such  opinions  from  our  courts  of  law,  re-establish  the  reci- 
procal rights  of  property  and  culture,  and  allow  the  pos- 
sessors of  majorats  to  grant  leases  for  a  long  term,  even  for 
ninety-nine  years,  or  more,  and  secure  to  farmers  their  dur- 
able rights  till  the  end  of  the  stipulated  period.  It  is  to  this 
custom,  established  in  England,  which  secures  to  occupiers  the 
possession  of  feudal  estates,  that  the  economists  of  that  king- 
dom attribute  the  flourishing  state  of  its  agriculture  *.  Why 
aot  then  adopt  it  in  ours  ?  A  prohibition  of  the  anticipated 
payment  of  rents,  by  declaring  that  the  farmer  who  might  be 
guilty  of  it  should  forfeit  such  sum  or  sums  so  paid,  would  bft 
effectual  to  prevent  any  fraud  occurri-ng  to  the  loss  of  the  suc- 
cessor to  the  estate. 

As  the  liberty  of  granting  leases  for  a  long  term  is  agreeable 
to  the  principles  of  justice,  so  would  it  militate  against  these 
principles,  to  enforce  it  by  any  express  or  particular  law.  The 
society  wishes  nothihg  more  than  that  the  possessors  of  ma- 
iorats  should  have  liberty  to  grant  their  estates  upon  long 
leases  ;  for  it  does  not  conceive  any  law  could  be  just  which 
v/ould  fix  the  duration  of  such  leases,  and  deprive  proprietors 
of  the  liberty  to  lease  their  lands  for  a  shorter  term.  The  re- 
flections  suggested  analogous  to  these,  contained  in  other  parts 
of  this  memoir,  must  have  proved  to  you,  sir,  how  contrary 
^j  the  society  are  those  extremes,  which,  instead  of  encouraging 

•  'Smith's  Wealth  of  Nation-;      Vol   I.  book  3,  chap.  2. 
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agriculture,  have  generally  terminated  in  its  declension  and 
ruin. 

In  fine,  sir,  it  appears  an  indispensable  requisite  that  the 
law  of  Toro  should  be  repealed,  which  prevents  children  and 
heirs  of  successors  to  a  majorat  from  deriving  the  benefit  of 
those  improvements  which  otherwise  would  have  been  made*. 
This  law,  passed  in  haste,  and  without  the  legislature  under- 
standing the  reason  for  it,  accoruing  to  the  testimony  of  doc- 
tor Palacios  Rubios,  is  become  still  more  destructive  by  the 
latitude  given  it  through  the  ignorance  of  our  lawyers,  as  well 
as  its  own  unjust  provisions  ;  and  it  surely  ought,  therefore, 
no  longer  to  exist,  more  especially  at  a  time  when  attempts 
are  making  to  reform  the  errors  and  vie '^s  of  our  legal  code. 
For,  to  convince  you  of  the  unjust  doctrines  which  have  been 
supported  by  this  law,  the  society  need  not  demonstrate  the 
damage  agriculture  has  sustained  by  its  depriving  it  of  many 
good  and  industrious  families  ;  this  law  appears  conspicuously 
cruel  and  injurious,  by  the  encouragement  it  affords  to  those 
who,  protected  by  legal  authority,  sacrifice  their  natural  sen- 
timents to  pride  and  vanity,  and  to  surround  their  name  with 

•  This  law,  which  our  lawyers  openly  call  barbarous  and  unjust,  has 
become  more  so  by  the  latitude  with  which  it  has  been  interpreted  in 
legal  commentaries.  Properly  extended,  it  confined  its  intention  solely  to 
the  repairs  of  houses;  but  tiie  practitioners  have  extended  its  meaning  to 
every  sort  of  amelioration  ;  and  the  more  it  is  viewed,  the  less  will  it  appear 
what  motive  could  have  dictated  such  a  law;  is  it  credible,  that  at  a  pe- 
riod when  the  building  fortified  places  was  forbidden  to  private  persons, 
M  hen  leave  was  refused  to  repair  those  in  à  dilapidated  state,  when  those 
yet  belonging  to  the  grandees  were  ordered  to  be  demolished  ;  in  a  word, 
when  the  government  endeavovued  to  take  from  the  nobility  those  monu- 
ments of"  feudal  despotism,  those  limits  of  anarchy,  and  assyla  of  con- 
tempt for  justice  and  law;  is  it  credible,  that  in  the  identical  period  a  sta- 
tute was  enacted,  which  entailed  in  perpetuity  the  reparation  and  enlarge- 
ment of  those  very  fortresses,  or  castellated  mansions,  belonging  to  priiatc 
individuals?  From  this  single  example  may  be  ascertained  how  ex- 
tremely ignorant  the  lawyers  of  that  era  were  of  all  tlic  principles  of  ra- 
<:3ral  aud  enlightened  policy, 
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false  and  surreptitious  glory,  consign,  through  their  folly,  a 
numerous  posterity  to  want  and  infamy  ! 

Such,  sir,  are  the  measures  the  society  submits  to  your  su- 
perior wisdom.  Doubtless,  in  the  examination  of  majorats, 
you  will  discover  that  many  other  regulations  should  be 
adopted,  to  prevent  numerous  inconveniences  resulting  from 
the  system  ;  but  those  here  proposed  are  calculated  to  af- 
ford an  immediate  reniedy  for  the  evils  under  which  agri- 
culture at  present  labours,  without  depriving  the  state  of  those 
political  benefits  it  may  de'Vive  from  the  institution  of  majo-" 
rats.  Regarding  nobility  as  essential  to  the  dignity  and  pre- 
servation of  monarchy,  the  adoption  of  these  principles  would 
add  to  the  respect  which  the  public  entertain  for  the  nobles. 
By  shutting  the  avenues  through  which  wealth,  destitute  of  me- 
rit, arrives  at  rank,  they  would  open  to  merit  fame  and  emolu= 
ment  ;  and  inspiring  the  noble  youth  with  sentiments  of  honour, 
they  would  develope  a  career  of  useful  action,  without  excluding 
the  talents  and  the  virtues  of  others  destitute  of  birth  and  title. 
In  a  vvord,  they  would  oppose  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  the 
impending  storm  which  threatens  to  deluge  us  with  an  uni- 
versal inundation.  They  would  confine  within  proper  limits 
those  mniirnse  entails  which  support  a  most  eiormous  and 
contagious  luxury  j  they  would  remove  without  injustice,  or 
danger  of  agitating  the  state,  and,  as  it  were,  by  a  gradual 
consumption,  the  remrning  small  majorats,  which  scarcely 
meriting  the  name,  yet  serve  to  encourage  sloth  and  inacti- 
vity ;  they  would  liberate  agriculture  from  the  oppressive  fet» 
ters  with  which  it  is  at  present  enslaved,  and  by  reconciling 
the  principles  of  policy  which  protect  majorats  with  those  of 
justice  which  condemn  them,  they  would  be  highly  profitable 
to  the  interests  of  the  nation,  and  reflect  deserved  credit  and 
honour  upon  you. 

Circulation  of  landed  Prodvce, 

Hitherto  the  attention  of  the  society  has  been  only  called 

to 
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to  the  laws  which  relate  to  property  arising  from  land  and  la- 
bour ;  it  remains  for  it  to  consider  those  which  respect  the 
property  of  agricultural  productions,  and  which  possess  an  in- 
fluence so  much  the  more  direct,  as  they  affect  the  interests 
of  persons  more  immediately  concerned  in  cultivation. 

The  fruits  of  the  earth  being  the  direct  production  of  la- 
bour, and  the  only  property  of  the  farmer,  they  should  be 
considered  with  sacred  respect  in  the  view  of  the  legislature, 
and  should  receive  its  particular  protection,  as  representing 
the  subsistence  of  the  majority  of  the  most  considerable  and  in- 
teresting members  of  the  state  5  and  the  only  recompence  of 
their  fatigue  and  toil.  None  should  owe  this  protection  to 
birth  or  fortune  j  let  all  immediately  enjoy  the  fruit  of  their 
talents  and  their  industry  :  besides,  this  property  is  precarious 
and  uncertain,  dependent  in  a  great  degree  upon  the  changes 
in  the  atmosphere  and  variety  of  seasons  j  so  that  it  has  evsry 
claim  which  can  recommend  it  to  the  justice  and  humanity 
of  government. 

But  it  is  not  the  farmer  who  is  alone  interested  in  the  pro- 
tection of  this  property,  the  proprietor  is  equally  so  j  for  the 
produce  being  naturally  divided  between  him  and  the  culti- 
vators, it  is  clear  that  they  exhibit  all  the  produce  of  property, 
of  the  soil,  and  of  labour  together  :  every  law,  therefore,  which 
should  make  the  slightest  attack  on  the  property  of  these  pro- 
ductions must  injure  the  individual  interest  of  all,  and  would 
not  only  be  unjust,  but  contrary  to  the  aim  and  intention  of 
rural  legislation. 

These  reflections  alone  are  sufficient  to  characterize  every 
law  which  attempts  to  circumscribe,  in  any  manner  whatever, 
the  free  and  unrestrained  liberty  in  the  disposal  of  the  fruits 
of  tiie  ground.  In  adverting  to  this  subject  the  society  will 
confine  itself  as  much  as  possible  to  general  considerations , 
for  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  go  over,  even  cursorily, 
the  immense  series  of  statutes,  ordinances,  and  regulations 
which  have  restrained  and  violated  this  liberty. 

Happily  f©r  the  society,  it  has  no  longer  to  combat  the  most 
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injurious  of  all,  your  wisdom  having  rescinded  for  ever  froni 
our  legal  code,  taxation  of  grain  ',  a  law  v/hich  took  its  rise  ip 
periods  of  difficulty  and  disorder,  frequently  repealed,  and 
again  re-enacted,  so  that  it  became  an  object  of  dread  to  the 
little  farmers,  and  of  contempt  to  the  great  proprietors  and 
rich  merchants,  and  as  injurious  to  agriculture  as  it  was  iuade- 
ruate  to  accomplish  the  proposed  ajrn. 

Taxes. 

But  since  this  law  has  been  repealed,  and  the  t^x  on  corn 
been  abolished,  and  that  for  ever,  why  suffer  an  impost  upon 
other  productions  of  the  soil  so  much  more  oppressive,  be- 
cause it  is  not  regulated  by  the  equitable  wisdom  pf  the  le- 
gislature, but  by  the  partial  caprice  of  the  municipal  magis- 
strates  ?  Since  grain,  the  object  of  the  f  rst  necessity  for  the 
sppport  of  life,  has  extorted  from  justice  a  free  market,  why 
is  it  that  other  kinds  of  produce,  almost  equally  necessary, 
bave  not  been  allowed  to  enjoy  a  similar  privilege  ? 

This  single  distinction  will  evidently  depaonstrate  what  cul- 
pable negligence  the  laws  have  shewn  to  that  first  object  of 
sound  policy,  the  subsistence  of  the  people,  having  abandoned 
the  entire  care  to  the  will  and  direction  of  the  magistrates,  and 
the  facility  they  have  shewn  in  adopting  the  different  muni- 
cipal ordinance?  ;  for  the  taxation,  and  the  fixing  a  ratio  to  thg 
price  pf  commodities,  have  never  been  prescribed  by  any  ge- 
neral law. 

The  infallible  consequence  of  this  negligence  of  the  laws 
was  to  leave  the  property  in  other  productions  besides  corn,  to 
the  arbitrary  discretion,  and  consequently  to  the  unjust  deci- 
sion pf,  not  only  rnagistrates,  but  their  subaltern  agents  ;  for 
even  upon  the  hypptbesis  that  both  should  ^ct  according  tp 
fhe  rules  pf  ordinary  prudence,  they  wpuld  naturally  lean  to 
ijje  interest  of  the  state,  the  support  of  which  is  the  intention 
pf  taxation,  nither  than  to  that  of  the  persons  whose  produce 
ipight  be  taxed      Hence  originates  the  miserable  oppression 
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discoverable  almost  over  the  whole  country,  in  supplying  the 
necessities  of  the  inhabitants. 

But  this  system  has  produced  the  same  effects,  which  all 
laws  prejudicial  to  individual  interest  must  produce.  The 
sources  of  supplies  are  not  in  our  cities  j  they  can  only  be  found 
in  the  country  ;  and  permission  has  not  been  granted  to  open 
proper  channels  by  which  those  supplies  might  be  conveyed 
where  personal  interest  demands.  Thus  bave  the  obstacles 
which  have  opposed  this  interest  prevented  or  banished  plenty  ^ 
and  notwithstanding  taxes,  the  result  has  been  a  great  loss  of 
commodities,  and  great  inconvenience  to  the  nation  at  large. 

In  vain  is  a  good  market  expected  for  articles  upon  any 
other  principle  than  that  of  abundance  ;  and  that  abundance 
cannot  exist  but  where  commerce  is  free.  Nothing  but  the 
hope  of  gain  can  induce  cultivators  to  increase  the  produce 
of  the  soil,  and  to  bring  it  to  a  market.  Liberty  only 
can  cherish  this  hope,  produce  the  necessary  competition,  and 
by  that  means  a  fiiir  and  equitable  price,  the  object  of  uni- 
versal desire.  Taxation,  prohibitions,  and  all  the  regulating 
ordinances  only  tend  to  weaken  this  rivalr)',  and  consequently 
to  discourage  agriculture,  by  preventing  competition,  and  dimi- 
nishing plenty  :  in  such  a  case,  by  an  infallible  principle  of 
reaction,  loss  of  the  object  will  be  the  result  of  the  \ery  mea- 
sures taken  for  the  purpose  of  its  security. 

Amongst  such  regulations  the  most  deserving  particular  hd- 
tice  are  those  which  restrain  middfe-men  in  the  sale  of  commo- 
dities, the  traders  in  fish  and  fruits  ;  in  a  word,  all  those  who 
deal  in  retail  articles,  and  who  are  objects  of  general  dislike, 
and  a  butt  to  the  oppressive  measures  of  municipal  magistrates  j 
as  though  they  were  not  necessary  instruments,  or  at  least 
useful  to  the  trading  interest;  as  though  they  were  not,  with 
respect  to  cultivators,  what  woollen-drapers  and  silk-mercers 
are  to  the  merchants  and  manufacturers. 

An  ignorance  unpardonable  in  this  enlightened  age,  occa- 
sioned in  our  ancestors  this  vinjust  prejudice.  It  was  observed 
Shat  men  purchased  at  a  cheap  market,  and  sold  at  a  dear  one, 
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as  though  that  was  not  essential  to  every  kind  of  traffic  ;  where 
the  advance  of  price  represents  the  value  of  the  industry,  and 
the  interest  of  the  capital  employed  by  the  retail  vender.  Such 
persons  do  not  consider  that  the  advance  in  the  price  of  ar- 
ticles from  the  grower  and  seller  constitutes  the  wages  of  the 
time  and  labour  the  latter  bestows  to  procure  them  from  the 
country,  and  bring  them  to  market  j  that  he  has  to  ^ell  them 
by  retail,  and  to  bear  the  losses  to  which  he  is  frequently  subject 
by  such  retailing  :  tliey  do  not  consider  that  if  the  cultivator 
becomes  also  the  vender,  that  he  will  put  upon  the  articles  an 
additional  price  to  remunerate  him  for  the  time  and  trouble  it 
may  cost,  which  necessarily  must  be  taken  from  the  other  oc- 
cupations, or  he  must  sell  with  loss  j  and  in  that  case  he  would 
either  consume  the  commodities  himself,  instead  of  taking 
them  to  market,  or  cease  to  grow  them  :  on  either  supposition, 
therefore,  the  markets  in  cities  and  towns  would  be  ill  sup- 
plied. They  do  not  recollect  that  this  very  subdivision  of 
agency,  and  these  intermediate  tradesmen,  reduce  instead  of 
advancing  the  price  of  articles.  1st,  Because  they  economi- 
cally manage  both  the  time  and  labour  which  the  extra  price 
represents.  2d,  By  making  it  their  immediate  profession  they 
increase  the  facility  and  multiply  the  means  of  traffic.  3d, 
They  are  best  acquainteil  where  purchasers  may  be  found,  and 
the  places  of  greatest  consumption.  4th,  By  multiplying  sales 
the  combination  of  a  number  of  small  profits  are  equivalent 
to  a  great  one,  and  consequently  productive  of  advantage  both 
to  the  vender  and  consumer. 

What  will  now  be  stated  necessarily  follows,  that  prohibit- 
ing the  sale  of  articles  without  the  city,  of  selling  at  certain 
hours,  and  under  certain  forms,  to  which  the  venders  are  sub- 
jected by  law,  and  those  ordinances  made  respecting  inn- 
keepers, tavern-keepers,  and  keepers  of  eating-houses,  which 
give  them  the  privilege  of  purchasing  before  other  people, 
as  if  they  were  not  the  servants  of  the  public  j  the  preferences 
and  delays  in  the  sale  of  commodities  granted  to  certain  indi- 
viduals and  «orporations,  and  other  eimilar  regulations  which 
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crowd  our  municipal  laws,  are  equally  injurVous  with  a  taxa- 
tion of  the  market;  because  they  so  far  retard  the  mobility  of 
individual  interest,  banish  from  oar  cities  plenty  and  com- 
petition, and  occasion  an  advance  in  the  price  of  provisions. 

These  restraints  are  defended  by  the  dread  of  monopoly, 
^vhich  shews  the  municipal  police  is  ever  imagining  that  mo- 
nopoly is  hidden  under  the  mantle  of  liberty  ;  not  considering 
that  ir  liberty  should  excite,  the  same  principle  would  sup- 
press it,  by  naturally  producing  competition,  which  destroys 
it.  Persons  in  general  do  not  reflect,  they  do  not  perceive, 
that  when  all  tradesmen  aim  at  monopoly,  none  can  effect  his 
purpose  ;  because  by  becoming  rivals  they  place  the  power  of 
fixing  the  price  in  the  hands  of  the  consumer.  They  do  not 
consider  that  a  monopolising  spirit  cannot  execute  its  designs, 
but  in  the  absence  of  competition,  driven  from  the  market  by 
municipal  regulations,  and  oppressions  j  for  then,  destitute  of 
a  hid  ng  place,  consumers  themselves  cast  over  it  an  accom- 
modating veil,  which,  in  such  a  state  of  things,  all  the  inspec- 
tion, and  all  the  zeal  of  the  police,  can  never  unmask  nor 
destroy  They  do  not  perceive,  that,  if  a  spirit  of  monopoly 
frequently  prevails  in  articles  of  consumption  subject  to  taxes 
and  prohibitions,  it  never  enters  into  those  where  the  trade  is 
free  ;  for  experience  demonstrates,  that  the  dealers,  instead  of 
concealing  themselves  from  the  consumers,  seek  for  them, 
and  by  every  means  in  their  power  endeavour  to  procure  a 
sale  for  their  commodities. 

To  these  regulations,  in  a  great  measure,  may  be  attributed 
the  high  prie*  of  articles,  produced  without  much  labour  and 
expence,  and  of  general  consumption.  The  cultivator,  not 
finding  it  his  interest  to  sell  his  commodity  at  the  regulated 
price,  and  disgusted,  also,  at  market  by  oppressive  and  vexa- 
tious formalities  to  which  he  must  submit,  becomes  careless 
about  their  production.  Two  or  three  bad  markets  will  be 
sufiicient  to  establish  an  opinion  upon  the  subject;  and  to 
prevent  a  whole  province  from  cultiyating  any  particular 
crop,  or  raising  any  particular  article,    Caa  any  other  reason 
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be  adduced  for  the  shameful  necessity  to  which  we  have  long 
been  reduced  ot  importing  from  France  the  eggs  consumed  at 
Madrid  ? 

Nor  ean  it  for  a  moment  be  supposed,  that  these  objects 
which  many  look  upon  with  an  eye  of  indifference,  and  as 
accidental  to  culture,  have  not  a  considerable  influence 
îipon  national  prosperity.  Is  there  a  country  where  a 
farmer  can  afford  to  pay  a  high  rent  without  their  assistance  ? 
An  effect  arising  in  some  provinces  from  the  advanced  price  ©f 
land,  and,  in  others,  from  an  increase  of  population. 

There  are  countries  where  fruits,  pulse,  roots,  poultrj-,  eggs, 
irilk,  and  other  similar  commodities,  chiefly  constitute  the 
principal  remuneration  of  the  farmer.  On  the  little  gains 
arising  from  such  articles  he  lives  ;  the  larger  crops  are  appro>- 
priated  to  defray  the  expenee  of  culture,  seed,  first  fruits, 
lythes,  offerings  of  St.  James,  taxes,  and  particularly  the  rent 
of  the  land,  which  is  invariably  calculated  according  to  the 
actual  or  presumed  value  of  the  annual  produce.  These  ap- 
parently trifling  objects  merit  the  attention  of  the  law  much 
snore  than  is  generally  imagined.  To  be  eonviaced  of  this, 
a-  person  need  only  rightly  calculate  what  profit  a  family  ef 
cultivators  would  derive  from  a  large  kitchen-garden  care- 
fully attended  to,  two  eows,  four  or  five  goats,  a  sow,  a  dove- 
cote, and  a  poultry  yard.  From  this  he  might  fairly  app?e- 
eiate  the  value  of  this  obscure  source  of  public  wealth,  which 
IS  equally  unknown  and  neglected  in  Spatn.  It  must  not  be 
denied'  that  the  scarcity  of  such  articles  may  be  owing  t«  a 
variety  of  other  causes.  So  long  as  lands  remain  in  an  unin- 
closed  state,  and  immensely  large  farms  are  suffered  to  exist, 
ëevoid  of  labourers,  an  abundance  cannot  be  expected  of  such 
articles,  as  suppose  population  to  be  extended  over  the  face 
of  the  whole  country,  the  multiplication  of  rustic  families, 
the  increase  of  cattle,  and  above  all  that  attentive  care,  ïb- 
dustry,  and  economy,  which  cannot  exist  where  these  are 
wanting.  It  is,  however,  certain,  whenever  by  the  neces- 
sary consequence  of  a  good  code  of  rural  legislation^  agricul- 
ture 
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tvire  shall  be  improved,  these  objects  will  be  attained  :  but  au 
abundance  of  them  cannot  be  expected  if  improvement  be  not 
attempted  by  abandoning  those  principles  by  which  the  police^ 
in  regard  to  human  subsistence,  has  been  hitherto  guided. 

A  plentiful  and  good  market  must  be  effected  by  the  com- 
bination of  both.  When  the  farmer  shall  be  placed  in  a  state 
in  which  he  may  increase  his  cattle  and  the  produce  of  the  soil  ; 
and  when  he  shall  have  liberty  to  sell  his  commodities  near  his 
farm,  upon  the  high  road,  or  at  the  first  market  he  may  come 
to  ;  when  every  person  can  place  his  industry  between  the 
grower  and  consumer  ;  when  the  security  of  this  liberty  sliali 
equally  encourage  the  cultivators  and  tlic  dealers  in  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  land  ;  then  such  articles  will  become  as  plea- 
titul  as  the  state  of  cultivation  and  the  consumption  in  every 
market  will  admit.  Then  the  interest  of  these  two  distinct 
kinds  of  agents,  employing  all  their  activity,  the  first  labouring 
to  increase  the  produce  of  their  lands,  and  the  last  those  ar- 
ticles in  which  they  traffic  ;  both  by  competition  would  pre- 
duce  plenty  ;  monopoly  would  hide  its  diminished  head  j  aisd 
by  a  method  as  simple  as  it  is  just,  a  good  market,  the  sup- 
port of  all  industry,  would  be  better  obtained  than  by  all  thr 
ordinances  and  regulations  of  miuiicipalities. 

This  doctrine  universally  applies  to  every  kind  of  supplies, 
without  exempting  those  justly  considered  as  of  the  first  ne- 
cessity for  human  subsistence. 

It  is  certain  that  butchers'  meat  would  every  where  lind  a 
fairer  market,  if  every  person  were  at  liberty  to  kill  and  sell, 
on  his  own  account,  the  animals  in;ended  for  public  con- 
sumption, instead  of  being  obliged  to  dispose  of  them  to  a  con- 
tractor, whose  exclusive  profits  must  arise  from  the  advanced 
price  he  receives,  that  constituting  the  only  inducement  he 
has  to  supply  the  market.  Ihs  same  would  be  the  case  with 
oil  and  wine,  if  the  vul/o/tps,  and  the  various  precautions 
which  burthen  them  with  a  heavy  tax  did  not  conspire  with 
the  municipal  police  to  render  the  price  of  these  articles  high 
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Î0  the  consumers,  without  the  smallest  advantage  accruing  to 
the  growers. 

But  the  society  would  digress  too  far,  if  it  pursued  step  by 
step  all  the  relations  existing  between  the  population  of  town 
arid  country,  and  between  the  police  respecting  lands  and 
cities.  For  which  reason  it  concludes  this  article  by  speak- 
ing of  bread,  the  principal  object  in  the  view  of  both. 

Internal  Trade  in  general. 

Bread,  like  other  articles  of  commerce,  is  dear  or  cheap,  ac- 
cording as  there  prevails  a  scarcity  or  plenty  of  grain  ;  and  if 
the  variations  of  price,  occasioned  by  the  laws  and  public  opi- 
nion, could  be  subtracted  from  this  kind  of  traffic,  the  price 
would  be  regulated  by  that  of  corn.  Let  us,  then,  examine,  if 
ihis  object,  so  important,  so  delicate,  and  so  deserving  the  most 
pointed  attention  of  government,  can  be  governed  by  the  sim- 
ple principles  the  society  has  adopted,  and  to  make  the  appli- 
cation more  evident,  let  us  speak  of  the  internal  corn  trade. 

A  remarkable  difference  exists  between  the  trade  in  this 
and  other  articles  of  commerce  ;  a  difference,  which  is  owing 
to  the  deficiency  rather  than  to  the  redundancy  of  corn,  or 
rather  to  the  dread  people  incessantly  feel  of  dearth.  The 
high  and  low  price  of  grain  is  occasioned  less  by  the  large  or 
small  quantity  at  harvest,  to  the  plenty  or  scarcity  which  may 
actually  exist,  than  to  the  opinion  entertained  by  the  public 
respecting  such  superfluity  or  deficiency  j  an  opinion  formed 
mare  according  to  the  quantity  exposed  for  sale  in  the  mar- 
ket, or  in  public  granaries,  'than  to  what  is  shut  up  by  culti- 
vators, proprietors,  and  dealers  in  their  private  storehouses. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  the  most  just  and  reasonable  policy  re- 
lative to  the  corn  trade  is  that,  which  prevents  the  public 
from  being  acquainted  with  the  real  quantity  of  corn  that 
can  be  brought  into  the  market. 

This  reflection  will  shew,  that  if  a  free  trade  in  other  ar- 
ticles 
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ticlee  be  beneficial^  liberty  in  the  sale  of  corn  is  still  more  es- 
sentially necessary  ;  and  that  it  should  not  be  confined  by  any 
kind  of  restrictive  system.  For  no  one  can  imagine  that  it 
could  be  established  in  any  way  which  would  not  contain  par- 
tial precautions,  and  unequal  regulations;  and  these  would 
become  means  of  influencing  public  opinion,  whether  it  led  to 
a  false  security,  or  an  unfounded  apprehension  as  to  plen- 
ty,  or  scarcity,  to  whichsoever  side  it  might  happen  to  lean. 

This  sudden  variation,  which,  in  abundant  years,  is  highly 
prejudicial  to  the  cultivator  and  the  proprietor  by  reducing 
the  price  of  corn  below  what  even  a  good  harvest  should 
allow,  is  unquestionably  more  injurious  to  the  consumers 
in  years  of  scarcity  ;  for  fear  impresses  the  mind  much 
more  forcibly  than  hope,  and  its  effects  are  far  more  rapid  and 
extensive.  In  such  cases,  the  methods  adopted  to  prevent 
famine  tend  to  increase  alarm,  and  the  very  attention  of  the 
magistrates,  by  augmenting  the  apprehensions  of  the  people, 
deprives  them  of  every  ray  of  hope  inseparable  from  desire, 
and  subjects  them  to  convulsions  and  agonies,  which,  in  no 
instances,  are  so  terrible  as  in  times  when  there  exists  a 
dread  of  famine. 

Thus,  as  the  system  of  freedom,  respecting  the  corn-trade 
in  the  interior,  would  be  more  favourable  to  the  consumers, 
and  the  modifications  which  the  laws  have  wished  to  make, 
having  for  their  aim  tlie  advantage  of  the  same  class,  it  is 
highly  reasonable  that  agriculture  should  possess  an  absolute 
liberty,  equally  essential  for  its  progress  and  prosperity. 

This  liberty  is  also  founded  in  justice.  For  if,  generally, 
some  provinces  in  Spain  do  not  produce  sufficient  corn  to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants,  while  others  on  an 
average  raise  more  than  they  consume,  the  freedom  of  the 
trade  in  corn  is  an  act  of  justice  due  to  both  3  to  the  first  as 
a  mean  of  providing  for  their  subsistence  j  and  to  the  second 
as  a  mean  no  less  inc  ;spensable  for  recompensing  their  labour, 
defraying  their  expences,  and  promoting  the  interests  of 
cultivators.     It  is  granted  that  this  liberty,  allowed  in  its  full 
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extent,  woxild  only  diminish  partial  scarcity,  and  could  ncé 
afford  sufficient  abundance  to  supply  the  demands  of  every 
province  ;  for  many  other  causes  may  operate  to  prevent  the 
progress  of  agriculture.  But,  without  freedom,  it  never  can 
make  much  progress,  nor  produce  more  grain  than  will  be 
consumed  in  the  environs,  whatever  methods  besides  may  be 
tried  for  its  encouragement.  It  is  a  constant  axiom  in  political 
economy,  confirmed  by  experience,  that  cultivation  keeps  a 
regular  proportion  with  consumption  ;  so  that  a  province, 
which  cannot  consume  the  superfluity  of  its  crop,  will  an- 
nually cultivate  less,  till  culture  and  consumption  approximate 
together.  Then  the  surplus  of  produce  will  disappear,  to  the 
prejudice  not  only  of  such  a  fertile  province,  but  also  of  that 
sterile  part  of  the  country  whose  wants  might  otherwise  have 
been  supplied. 

This  reasoning  may  be  applied  very  forcibly  among  us,  be- 
cause our  agricultural  provinces,  possessing  little  skill,  are 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  those  which  are  not  agricultural 
for  productions  which  require  art  and  dexterity.  This  is 
the  cause  why  manufactured  articles  are  dearer  in  the  former 
than  in  the  latter  countries  ;  because  the  price  of  labour, 
which  fixes  their  value,  is  always  dearest  in  the  last,  on  ac- 
count of  its  being  regulated  by  the  price  of  bread.  The  agri- 
cultural provinces  have,  also,  further  to  pay  for  the  expences 
and  hazard  in  trade,  which  enhance  the  wages  of  industry. 
Thus,  if  we  suppose  in  these  provinces,  the  price  of  corn 
were  at  the  jninimum  of  its  value,  because  there  might  be  a 
superabundance,  it  will  follow  that  neither  the  proprietor  nor 
farmer  would  have  wherewith  to  reward  the  industry  of  the 
other  provinces,  without  whose  labours  these  could  not  well 
exist  ;  having  no  manufactures  among  them,  their  capital 
would  continually  decrease,  they  would  daily  become  poorer, 
their  agriculture  would  dwindle,  and  their  population,  of 
which  it  forms  the  base,  would  seriously  diminish. 

^hose  who  combine  the  relations  existing  between  agricul- 
ture and  manufactures,  value  themselves  with,out  reason  upon 
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the  pretended  results  of  their  calculations  to  prove,  that  pro- 
hibiting the  corn  trade  maj,  in  some  instances,  convert  certain 
agricultural  into  manufacturing  provinces  ;  encouraging  cuU 
tare  in  the  one  by  the  high  price  of  corn,  and  industry  and 
skill  in  the  other  by  advancing  the  remunerations  of  la- 
bour. Such  politicians  have  never  considered,  that  nature 
has  unequally  imparted  her  gifts  ;  that  agriculture  and  manu- 
facturing skill  suppose  relations  which  are  not  every  where 
found,  and  means  which  cannot  be  suddenly  acquired  ;  that 
agriculture  demands  both  a  large  and  fertile  territory,  capital, 
science,  industry,  skill,  activity,  oeconomy,  and  extensive  cor- 
respondence :  in  a  word,  it  is  as  impossible  for  Castile,  de- 
prived of  its  resources,  to  become  instantly  a  manufacturing 
country,  as  it  would  be  for  Catalonia  instantaneously  to  be 
converted  into  an  agricultural  province,  without  having  pre- 
Tiously  acquired  the  necassary  means. 

If  any  thing  could  surmount  these  reciprocal  obstacles,  it 
would  doubtless  be  the  free  internal  trade  in  corn  ;  by  its 
assistance  the  agricultural  provinces  would  find  in  their  su- 
perfluity an  annual  increase  of  wealth,  and  that  superfluity 
constantly  increasing  by  improvements  in  cultivation,  they 
would,  at  length,  be  induced  to  employ  a  part  of  their  wealth 
in  the  establishment  of  manufactures  :  therefore,  freedom 
once  granted  to  the  corn  trade,  would  produce  what  is  vainly 
expected  from  every  other  measure.  Still  the  manufacturing 
provinces,  wiiich  would  purchase  the  grain  necessary  for  their 
support  at  a  lowei*price,  would  increase  their  productions,  and 
conclude  by  improving  their  agriculture,  cultivating  wheat,  and 
other  commodities,  so  far  as  might  be  consistent  with  the 
nature  of  the  soil.  For  example,  Cataloaia,  whose  agriculture 
and  manufactures  have  continually  been  making  rapid  ad- 
vances, while  those  of  Castile  have  equally  decreased,  is  a  de- 
monstration of  the  point. 

The  enjoyment  of  a  free  corn-trade  in  the  interior  has  been 
attempted -with  a  view,  at  the  same  time,  to  avoid  the  con- 
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sequent  dangers  to  be  apprehended,  by  granting  permission  to 
the  carriers,  traglncrus,  while  it  has  been  denied  to  the 
corn-dealers  :  supposing,  by  this  method,  to  convert  the  car- 
riers into  merchants.  The  carriers  are  a  very  poor  class,  with- 
out any  other  capital  than  their  beasts  of  burden,  mules, 
and  their  own  industry;  and  were  the  trade  restricted  to  what 
they  could  purchase,  and  dispose  of,  the  corn- trade  must  be 
so  very  inconsiderable,  that  many  provinces  would  be  in  dan- 
ger of  perishing  by  famine  ;  while  others  would  be  ruined  by 
the  reduction  of  price  occasioned  by  superfluity.  Practically 
impossible  is  it,  therefore,  to  give  relief  to  either,  but  by 
permitting  more  powerful  agents  to  participate  in  the  trade. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  agents  adapted  for  the  purpose  can 
never  be  found  but  among  the  mercantile  part  of  the  commu- 
nity, for  none  but  those  possess  sufficient  capital.  And  further, 
merchants  only  are  capable  of  forming  useful  speculations 
upon  an  article  whose  relations  are  so  various  and  complex  ; 
such  only,  assisted  by  correspondents,  are  able  to  obtain  intel- 
ligence what  parts  of  the  country  labour  under  a  deficiency, 
and  what  possess  a  surplus  to  furnish  them  with  a  supply. 
These  only  are  able  to  send  large  quantities  of  grain  to  great 
distances  in  the  face  of  difficulty  and  danger  ;  these  only  are 
c.ipable  of  defying  the  unfavourable  prejudices,  which  are  en- 
tertained against  the  trade,  and  which  the  laws  have  con- 
firmed. In  a  word,  these  only  possess  that  foresight,  perse- 
verance and  attention  in  forming  the  intermediate  connec- 
tions, without  which  the  circulation  of  provisions  must  al- 
ways be  uncertain  and  slow  in  operation,  and  the  trade  very 
inconsiderable. 

Monopoly,  it  is  objected,  would  destroy  all  the  advantages 
produced  by  liberty  j  and  this  monopoly,  which  can  never  be 
apprehended  on  the  part  of  the  carriers,  would  have  a  fine  op- 
portunity of  exerting  its  influence  on  the  side  of  the  mer- 
chants ;  for  the  former  cannot  pply  the  capital,  the  intelli- 
gence, and  the  various  means  which  the  htter  would.     The 
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carriers  are  a  numerous  body,  they  inhabit  villages  far  distant 
from  each  other,  the  nature  of  their  employment  renders  them 
strangers  to  all  spirit  of  calculation,  and  only  occupied  in  endea- 
vouring to  supplant  each  other,  by  offering  a  lower  rate  of  car- 
riage, they  cannot  combine  for  any  other  enterprise  :  so  that 
monopoly  amongst  them  must  always  be  limited,  and  indivi- 
dual ;  that  is,  in  fact,  none  at  all.  Whereas,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  merchants  established  in  large  cities,  becoming  the  agents 
both  of  the  circulation  of  corn  and  money  belonging  to  the  differ- 
ent provinces,  forecasting  by  means  of  their  purchases  and  corre- 
spondents the  situation  of  every  corner  in  tho  country,  naturally 
connected  by  profession  and  the  relations  of  business,  and  as  ready 
to  unite  their  9fforts,whenever  it  is  likely  to  promote  their  com- 
mon interest,  as  to  oppose  each  other  when  the  same  interest  di- 
vides them,  what  a  dreadful  monopoly  would  be  the  consequence 
if  an  unbounded  liberty  encouraged  their  speculations  !     The 
combinations  of  a  single  week  would  place  sufficient  corn  in 
their  hands  to  supply  a  whole  province  ;  and  the  subsistence, 
the  peace,  and  happiness  of  people  would  become  the  sport 
of  their  unfeeling  avidity. 

This,  sir,  is  all  that  can  be  advanced  against  an  unrestricted 
corn  trade.  This  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  limits  within 
which  it  has  been  confined  by  law.  It  would  not  be  difficult 
completely  to  refute  this  assumption  by  reasons  not  less  ab- 
stracted than  those  before  advanced  ;  but  the  society,  avoiding  a 
spirit  of  system,  and  having  for  its  aim  the  public  good,  will 
confine  its  considerations  to  those  views  prescribed  by  the 
actual  state  of  the  provinces,  and  inquire  what  influence  mo- 
nopoly may  be  able  to  exert  ;  and  this,  perhaps,  may  lead  to  the 
discovery  of  truth  upon  so  important  a  subject. 

If  the  law  were  adequate  to  the  prevention  of  monopoly,  if 
its  operations  exhibited  themselves  in  so  clear  a  light  that  they 
might  be  easily  comprehended,  if  private  interest  did  not  in- 
crease its  stratagems,  in  proportion  as  the  law  took  precau- 
tions, then  a  comparison  might  be  made  between  the  laws 
which    prohibit  and  restrict  the  corn  trade  of  the  interior 
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with  those  which  grant  it  a  free  course.  The  influence  of 
each  upon  the  circulation  of  this  valuable  merchandize  once 
known,  a  simple  calculation  upon  its  advantages  or  disadvan- 
tages would  furnish  a  certain  result,  which  might  form  a 
constant  and  unerring  guide  to  the  legislature.  But  sad  expe- 
rience often  proves  the  contrary,  and  the  insufficiency  of  all 
laws  to  repress  the  manoeuvres  of  covetousness  is  notlessevident, 
than  the  irresistible  force  of  private  interest  against  the  power 
of  legislation. 

Who  dare  affirm  that  the  severest  prohibitions  would  be 
adequate  to  repress  monopoly  ?  Who  can  be  ignorant  that 
it  has  often  been  encouraged  by  those  very  restrictions  im- 
posed by  the  laws  ?  If  proof  of  so  palpable  a  fact  be  re- 
quired, the  law  itself  will  afford  it.  The  preambles  of  its  sta- 
tutes, in  this  branch  of  police,  not  only  prove  the  existence 
of  monopoly  in  every  period,  and  every  state,  but  also  ac- 
knowledge that  the  insufficiency  of  precautions  taken  by  some 
laws,  has  occasioned  the  necessity  of  enacting  others  j  and  if  this 
investigation  be  extended  to  the  time  when  not  only  the  fore- 
sight of  the  legislature^  but  the  caprice  of  the  municipal  ma- 
gistrates, made  temporary  regulations  for  this  trade,  it  will  be 
discovered  that  never  in  Spain  did  there  exist  such  a  shamefu' 
and  scandalous  monopoly  as  that  which  prevailed  under  the 
restrictive  system.  Indeed,  how  could  it  have  been  otherwise, 
when  it  was  authorised  by  an  imperious  necessity.  Whatever 
system  the  legislature  may  adopt,  should  it  permit  the  trade  in 
corn  to  operate  so  as  to  hazard  the  destruction  of  some  pro- 
vinces by  famine,  while  ia  others  the  wheat  would  be  given  to 
feed  the  hogs  ?  And  in  whatever  manner  this  trade  may  be  per- 
mitted, whatever  maybe  thekind  of  regulations,  the  agents-who 
undertake,  or  the  instruments  who  conduct  \t,  is  h  not  evi- 
dent that  necessity  and  interest  will  give  the  power  to  the 
merchants  ?  Who  but  they  will  hazard  their  capital  ?  And 
if  others  possessing  riches  should  embark  in  the  trade,  would 
they  not  undertake  it  from  the  same  motives,  act  in  the  same 
spirit,   conduct   it  with  similar  views,  and  pursue  it  with- 
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equal  avidity  with  the  merchants  ?  How  then  is  it  possible  to 
repress  a  monopoly  excited  by  so  many  interests,  and  which 
necessity  itself  encourages  and  protects. 

If  there  be  any  truth  known  and  proved  by  experience,  it  is 
this,  that  a  spirit  of  monopoly  multiplies  stratagems  of  evasion,  in 
proportion  as  the  law  enacts  new  precautions,  "  Law  dues, 
deceit  undoes,"  says  a  Spanish  proverb  ;  the  carriers,  the  car- 
men, and  muletiers  are  the  confidents,  the  factors,  and  the 
persons  who  lend  their  names  to  the  merchants.  If  an  ac- 
count of  the  warehouses  is  required,  and  their  names  are  to  be 
affixed,  the  warehouses  are  then  transformed  into  granaries, 
and  granaries  into  warehouses  ;  the  merchant  does  not  store 
up,  he  buys  ;  and  the  proprietor  who  sells  the  corn  does  not 
deliver,  but  retains  it  at  the  future  disposal  of  the  merchant, 
makes  himself  an  agent,  and  receives  the  right  of  hoarding  up 
his  corn.  Is  it  made  unlawful  to  sell  privately  ?  fifty  fanegas 
"will  be  taken  to  market,  while  five  hundred  are  secretly  sold! 
What  Argus  is  capable  of  pursuing  these  fictitious  contracts^ 
and  diving  into  these  obscure  mysteries,  over  which  private 
interest  casts  an  impenetrable  veil  ?  Supposing  government 
x:ould  discover  them,  intermingle  with  all  the  contractors,  regu- 
late all  itself,  and  supplant  commerce  in  supplying  the  mar- 
kets; then  all  would  be  lost,  then  should  we  have  bitterly  to  la- 
ment the  multiplied  confusion,  and  the  frightful  agitation 
which  would  ensue  ;  and,  in  the  general  alarm,  monopoly 
pretending  to  stretch  out  an  helping  hand,  would  destroy  those 
means  of  assistance  and  enrich  itself.  And  happy  would  it  be  if 
the  history  of  scarcity  had  not  so  often  and  so  recently  confirme4 
the  truth  of  this  melancholy  statement. 

After\\  hat  is  here  suggested,  the  decision  should  be  in  favour  of 
a  free  corn  trade  ;  for  by  increasing  the  number  of  venders 
and  the  facility  of  sale,  the  law  would  put  the  greatest  possible 
restraint  upon  monopoly.  But  there  are  two  reasons  arising 
from  the  peculiarity  of  our  situation,  and  consequently  very 
forcible,  which  prove  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner  that  in  no 
country  would  the  liberty  sought  be  ipore  advantageous,  nqr 
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where  less  may  be  apprehended  from  the  effects  of  monopoly, 
than  in  ours. 

The  first  of  these  reasons  is,  a  monopoly  of  grain  is  natu- 
rally established  in  Spain,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent  ;  for  in 
-whose  hands  is  nearly  the  whole  ?  doubtless  in  the  church,  the 
monasteries,  and  the  rich  majorats.  This  is  proved  by  what 
has  already  been  advanced  upon  the  enormous  accumulation 
of  unalienable  property.  Let  us  then  examine  whether  the 
owners  of  these  depositories  are  or  are  not  monopolists. 

Avoiding  personal  reflections,  and  without  pretending  to 
be  ignorant  of  the  examples  of  charity,  that  in  times  of  dis- 
tress and  famine  have  been  set  by  these  respective  classes^ 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  general  aim  of  ever}'  proprietor 
is  to  sell  his  corn  at  the  highest  possible  price  j  that  with  this 
design  he  keeps  it  many  months,  and  refuses  to  sell  it  till  the 
most  favourable  opportunity  arrives,  that  is  to  say,  when  indi- 
cations of  scarcity  awaken  in  his  breast  the  hope  of  an  advance 
in  the  market.  Abstractedly  then  from  all  design,  all  con- 
cealment, all  secret  operation  always  dreaded,  because  the 
path  of  interest  is  dark  and  slippery  ;  what  other  name  can  be 
given  to  property  in  corn,  shut  up  in  such  a  small  number  of 
hands,  if  not  a  legal  and  authorised  monopoly  ? 

Surely  then,  under  such  circumstances,  freedom  in  the  corn 
trade  of  the  interior  appears  an  indispensable  necessity.  The 
mtervention  of  merchants  with  their  monopoly,  if  it  can  be  so 
called,  would  be  beneficial  ;  because,  by  combating  the  mo- 
nopoly of  the  proprietors,  it  would  weaken  its  power.  Multi- 
plying repositories  of  grain,  and  increasing  the  number  of 
venders,  would  necessarily  excite  competition,  and  diminish 
imdue  influence  upon  the  price,  which  is  always  regulated  by 
the  relations  subsisting  between  the  buyer  and  the  seller  5  and 
the  merchants  in  this  case,  endeavouring  to  supplant  the  pro- 
prietors, the  public  would  reap  the  advantage  of  their  rivalry. 

This  reflection  will  be  corroborated  by  considering  the  na- 
ture of  the  two  monopolies,  or  if  you  will,  the  two  kinds  of 
trade.     The  merchant  from  the  spirit  of  his  concern,  founds 
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his  profits  rather  upon  the  number  of  liis  speculations  than 
upon  the  result  of  any  one  in  particular  j  that  is  to  say,  he  pre- 
fers a  considerable  sum  arising  from  numerous  repeated  gains, 
to  a  large  profit  arising  from  a  single  adventure.  For  this  cause 
he  is  satisfied  with  a  reasonable  profit  from  each  speculation, 
without  attempting  to  enhance  too  high  the  price  of  the  arti- 
cle. It  is  certain  that  he  will  endeavour  to  derive  from  every 
speculation  as  nnich  profit  as  he  possibly  can;  but  this  possi- 
bility will  be  relative,  not  absolute,  that  is  to  say,  it  will  be 
regulated  not  by  what  he  expects  from  one  adventure,  but  by 
all  whicli  he  may  be  able  to  make  :  so  that  hope  on  one 
side,  and  on  the  other,  desire  of  preserving  his  reputation,  of 
fulfilling  his  contracts  on  the  day  of  payment,  and  the  preven- 
tion of  interruption  in  his  concerns,  oblige  him  to  open  his 
warehouses  whenever  an  advantageous  price  ofFt-rs,  without 
waiting  till  a  further  advance  takes  place  in  the  articles  he  may 
have  to  sell. 

The  case  with  great  proprietors  is  quite  different,  the  only 
speculations  they  make  consist  in  the  attempt  to  obtain  the 
highest  possible  price  for  their  corn  ;  with  this  view  they 
hoard  it  to  derive  the  greatest  gain,  and  in  this  respect  they 
almost  invariably  profit  by  favourable  times  and  advantageous 
opportunities.  They  keep  this  point  constantly  in  sight,  not 
only  in  scanty  years,  but  also  in  those  of  plenty,  accumulating 
under  this  expectation  the  corn  of  several  harvests.  The  eco- 
nomist, Lavala,  remarked,  that  even  in  his  time,  in  very  plenti- 
ful years,  the  proprietors  sold  every  thing  else  they  possessed,  ran 
in  debt,  and  mortgaged  their  estates,  rather  than  sell  their  corn 
at  a  reduced  price.     Do  merchants  act  in  this  manner? 

Supposing  liberty  were  granted  to  the  trade,  the  merchant 
would  purchase  at  the  time  of  harvest;  and  not  being  able  to 
buy  of  the  great  proprietors,  who  never  sell  at  that  season,  he 
must  naturally  apply  to  the  small  farmers,  by  which  means 
competition  would  be  increased,  and  agriculture  receive  frorn 
conjmerce  the  only  possible  advantage,  that  of  preventing  the 
unreasonable  reduction  in  the  price  of  corn,  sold  by  its  imme- 
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cîlale  agentsj  and  the  enormous  difference  in  the  value  of 
wheat  nearest  and  furthest  from  the  time  of  harvest  would  be 
diminished,  and  this  would  materially  benefit  the  small 
farmers.  The  merchant,  following  the  progress  of  his  specu- 
lations, would  sell  when  there  was  a  prospect  of  a  fair  profit, 
by  the  competition  of  venders  at  the  second  period,  and  would 
oblige  the  proprietors  to  sell  at  the  same  price  j  so  that  the 
consumer  would  derive  more  advantage  from  this  rivalry 
than  from  the  best  formed  system  of  restrictive  laws. 

Another  reason  for  a  free  corn  trade  in  the  interior  is,  tli^ 
difficulty  of  carriage,  our  productive  provinces  being  the 
mosi  distant  from  the  sterile  parts  of  the  kingdom}  and  as  we 
possess  few  navigable  rivers,  canals,  or  good  roads,  the  carriage 
of  grain  is  not  only  tedious  and  expensive,  but  so  difficult  and 
perilous,  as  has  already  been  observed,  that  none  but  merchants 
can  surmount  the  opposing  obstacles;  without  their  interference 
therecouldbe  little  trade,  besides  that  carried  on  between  neigh- 
bouring places,  for  the  small  cultivators  and  carriers  would  not 
be  able  to  establish  markets;  but  the  great  object  of  the  corn 
trade  is  to  convey  it  to  distant  provinces,  which  stand  in  need 
of  the  superabundance  found  in  others.  Can  governmjent 
oblige  those  proprietors,  who  wait  till  pressing  necessity  attracts 
buyers,  to  supply  these  provinces?  Will  it  oblige  the  little 
farmers,  who  have  parted  with  their  grain  long  before  scarcity 
commences^  to  take  a  share  in  supplying  them  ?  Will  it  force 
the  carriers,  who  perceive  no  other  necessity  but  what  imme- 
diately oppresses  them,  who  rarely  pass  the  limits  of  their  pro- 
vince, will  it  force  theip  to  attend  far  distant  markets?  Doubt- 
less these  have  conveyed  corn  to  remote  parts,  but  tlien  this 
has  been  on  the  merchant's  account;  but  to  require  them  to 
convey  it  on  their  own,  is  to  expect,  that  instantly,  without 
skill  or  experience,  they  should  change  their  profession,  and 
become  dealers  without  ceasing  to  be  carriers:  in  a  wordj  it  is 
to  place  the  sustenance  of  tlîe  people,  the  first  object  of  a  go- 
vernment's care,  at  the  hazard  of  a  hope_,  which  it  is  next  to 
impossible  ever  should  be  realized. 

A  {TQ<i 
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A  free  corn  trade  for  the  interior,  sir,  therefore,  ought  to 
be  establlbhed  by  a  permanent  law,  which  would  rouze  up  iu- 
■dividual  interest,  oppose  one  species  of  monopoly  to  another, 
and  put  an  end  to  mysterious  and  clandestine  negotiations,  ihe 
fatal  consequences  of  the  present  restrictive  sy  tern.  This 
freedom,  as  conformable  to  the  principles  of  justice,  as  con- 
sistent with  those  of  political  economji-j  equally  essential  to  the 
interests  of  the  fertile  as  to  the  sterile  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
affording  similar  advantage  to  the  grower  and  consumer, 
would  be  one  of  the  most  effectual  encouragements  you  could 
possibly  give  to  the  agriculture  of  Spain. 

JExtcrnal  Trade. 

The  same  arguments  used  in  support  of  a  free  trade  for  the 
produce  of  the  soil  in  the  interior,  are  equally  in  favour  of  fo- 
reign commerce,  and  demonstrate  that  the  laws  ought  to  pro- 
tect a  free  exportation,  as  a  just  right  belonging  to  property, 
arising  either  from  land  or  labour,  and  as  a  proper  encourage- 
ment of  individual  interest.  Separating  the  corn  trade,  which 
being  different  in  its  nature  and  relations,  should  be  exammed 
upon  different  princi^des;  the  society  feels  no  hesitation  in 
stating  the  necessity  of  a  law,  which  should  constantly,  and 
without  restriction,  protect  the  free  circulation  by  sea  and 
land  of  all  other  productions  of  the  soil.  Buta.s  our  legisla- 
ture, in  general,  grants  this  protection,  it  will  only  be  neces- 
sary here  to  combat  the  principles  on  whicli  it  has  supported 
the  modification  of  this  liberty,  with  respect  to  certain  ariicles. 

These  are  of  two  kinds:  the  first  comprize?  all  tlie  pro- 
ductions whicfi,  tliongh  not  of  the  first  necessity,  are  still  of 
very  great  utility  for  the  subsistence  of  the  poor,  such  as  oil, 
meat,  andcarriage  horses.  It  was  supposed,  that  the  best  method 
of  insuring  plenty  was  to  prevent  these  articles  from  being 
sent  out  of  the  kingdom;  on  this  ground  their  exportation  has 
been  prohibited,  or  they  have  been  taxed  with  custom-house 
dutjes  so  heavy,  or  have  been  subjected  to  such  numerous 

formalities 
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formalities  in  obtaining  permission  for  exporting  them,  as  io 
be  nearly  equivalent  to  absolute  prohibition. 

The  society  has  elsewhere  combated  the  error^  which  ia-. 
eludes  this  maxim  j  and  has  demonstrated,  that  the  best  me- 
thod of  increasing  the  produce  of  both  land  and  labour,  of 
whatever  kind,  would  be  the  encouragement  of  individual  in- 
terest, by  granting  freedom  to  commerce  ;  for  it  is  as  certain 
on  the  supposition  of  this  liberty  of  action,  that  abundance 
would  be  ihe  consequence  in  all  places,  where  the  industry  of 
man  could  be  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  in- 
creasing the  population  of  the  country  5  as  it  has  been  clearly 
proved,  that  no  system,  no  law  can  guarantee  plenty,  where 
the  stimulus  of  personal  interest  may  be  wanting. 

It  is  still  proper  to  remark  further,  that  these  laws  have 
operated  in  a  manner  directly  contrary  to  the  proposed  end 
and  intention,  and  produced  effects  doubly  prejudicial  to  the 
welfare  of  such  nations,  as  have  bad  the  unhappy  policy  to  enact 
them  J  for  not  only  do  they  diminish  the  culture  of  articles 
which  one  kingdom  might  afford  to  the  general  consumption 
of  others,  but  they  tend  to  increase  the  produce  of  foreign 
countries,  who  unable,  owing  to  the  prohibition  of  exporta- 
tion, to  supply  themselves  with  such  articles  as  they  may  want 
from  that  market,  will  certainly  have  recourse  to  others  where 
exportation  is  permitted  for  such  supplies;  and  thus  en- 
couragement will  be  given  to  the  cultivation  of  those  countries 
which  allow  a  free  commerce.  The  effect  is  the  more  cer- 
tain, because  the  general  policy  of  Europe  has  invariably  been 
to  focilitate,  by  every  means,  the  free  exportation  of  its  pro- 
duce: thus  our  national  culture  has  dwindled  and  died  away, 
while  that  of  foreign  countries  has  acquired  additional  noa- 
ri'^hment  and  vigour. 

We  place  too  much  dependence  upon  the  fertility  of  our 
soil,  as  being  naturally  and  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  most  valuable  fruits  and  Qther  produce";  but  if 
wool  be  excepted,  what  other  production  can  Spain  boast  of, 
v.hich  may  not  be  advantagcou.-.Iy  cultivated  in  other  coun- 
tries I 
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tries?     Cannot  France  and  Lombardy  encourage  the  growth 
of  oil,   while  ^vc  discourage  it  in  Andalusia,   Navarre    and 
Estramadura?     Could  not  the  cattle  of  Portugal  and  Afnca 
be  increased,  while  ours  might  be  languishing  and  daily  de- 
creasing in  numbers  and  quality  ?     Rut  confining  our  observa- 
tion  to  one  kind  of  animals  only,  could  not  Portugal  mcrease 
the  number  of  mares,  and  in  time  remount  her  cavalry  with 
native  horses,  should  we  obstinately  refuse  the  exportation  of 
ours  into  that  kingdom?    The  principle  should  never  be  lost 
sight  of,  that  necessity  is  the  most  powerful  stimulus  to  mdi- 
vidual  interest,  as  this  is  also  to  productive  industry. 

Articles  of  primary  importance. 

This  title  comprises  the  second  kind  of  productions  sub- 
jected to  prohibitory  or  restrictive  statutes,   which  are  all  that 
are  included  under  the  name  of  articles  of  primary  considéra- 
tion.     By  prohibitions  the  government  has  only  had  the  accom- 
plishment of  one  object  in  view,  that  these  articles  ri.ay  be 
plentiful  and  .heap  at  home,  and  scarce  and  dear  abroad  ;  and 
perhaps  that  their  exportation  might  entirely  cease.     I  roof 
has  already  been  advanced  to  shew,  that  freedom  of  trade 
^vould  be   a  more  direct  and  certain  method  than  any  prolu- 
bitions  to  answer  the  first  intention  ;  and  it  will  now  be  de- 
...onstrated  that  they  are  still  less   calculated  to  answer  the 

'  Take  for  an  example  fine  wools,  that  Is  to  say,  a  production 
generally  allowed  to  belong  exclusively  to  Spain,  and   to  be 
unattainable  bv  the  exertions  of  all  foreign  industry.     Suppose 
for  a  moment,  the  ports  should  be  finally  shut,  and  that  foreiga 
merchants  could  not  take  from  the  country  a  single  ounce  of 
wool,  no  not  aided  by  a  contraband  trade.     It  is  ccrtam  that 
the  English  and  French  would  in  that  case  cease  to  manufac- 
ture superfine   cloths,  in  the  making  of  which  Spanish  ime 
'  wool  is  an  essential  material.    But  would  iheir  manufactures  be 
diminished  by  that  event  ?  Certainly  not.     National  uulusiry 
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is  not  necessarily  confined  to  one  channel,  it  has  numerous 
and  diversified  ramifications.  The  same  capital,  the  same 
skill,  the  same  activity,  which  is  employed  in  the  fabrication 
of  one  article,  while  interest  calls  them  to-day,  to-morrow 
would  be  occupied  in  a  very  different  concern,  if  necessity 
drove  them  from  that  in  which  they  had  usually  been  engaged. 
Is  not  this  daily  seen  to  take  place  in  every  variation,  that 
trade  experiences  by  the  alteration  of  fashion,  or  the  chang-es 
dictated  by  the  caprice  of  the  consumers  ?  Would  genius 
sufier  its  sphere  to  be  so  confined,  that  it  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  exert  its  powers  but  only  upon  such  subjects,  as 
would  mal-:e  its  activity  dependent  upon  a  foreign  market  ? 

National  industry,  sir,  can  never  increase  at  the  expence  of 
agriculture,  nor  by  means  so  diametrically  opposite  to  its  own 
nature.  Without  possessing  that,  who  could  surpass  ourselves 
in  the  manufacture  of  cloth  ?  Does  the  languishing  state  in 
which  this  branch  of  trade  appears  among  us  arise  from  the 
high  price  or  scarcity  of  wool  ?  Is  it  not  industry  which  has 
increased  the  trade  among  foreigners,  who  purchase  our  wools 
at  an  extravagant  price  j  while  though  we  can  procure  it  at 
one  half  the  value  which  it  costs  them,  yet  are  utterly  inca- 
pable of  entering  as  competitors  in  the  market,  either  as  to 
the  price  or  quality  of  the  cloth,  and  are  obliged  to  purchase 
the  manufactured  articles  of  them  ? 

The  result  most  unquestionably  would  i>e  upon  this  hy- 
pothesis, that  the  advantages  derived  from  our  wools  would 
bear  a  proportion  to  the  diminution  of  exportation  ;  for  nothing- 
is  clearer,  or  more  invariably  true  in  social  economy,  than  the 
axiom  which  considers  consumption  the  measure  of  all  cul- 
ture, of  all  trade,  and  of  every  species  of  productive  industry. 
When  as  is  generally  credited,  we  shall  soon  become  more 
industrious,  that  foreigners  will  cease  to  supply  our  markets 
with  manufactured  articles,  because  we  shall  manufacture  for 
ourselves,  it  is  laudable  to  indulge  such  a  hopej  but  if  it  be 
founded  upon  partial  laws  and  regulations,  it  is  fallacious,  it 
is  nothing  more  tb.an  the  illusion  of  zeal,  and  the  reverie  of 

ignorance. 
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ignornnce.  It  is  therefore  evident  a  free  external  trade  for 
the  produce  of  the  land  would  prove  as  advantageous  to  our 
industry,  as  it  is  indispensable  for  agricultural  prosperity. 

Corn. 

The  foreign  trade  in  corn  here  dem^ands  the  attention  of 
the  society  to  3  question  equally  delicate  and  dangerous,  through 
the  conflict  of  discordant  opinions  in  which  it  has  been  en- 
veloped. The  solution  of  this  problem  appears  to  soar  beyond 
the  reach  of  all  the  principles  and  calculations  of  economic 
science  ;  and  the  advantages  of  freedom  here  are  represented 
on  every  side  as  attended  with  serious  evils,  or  imminent 
dangers  J  as  if  truth  delighted  in  the  disavowal  of  arguments, 
which  ought  to  be  conclusive.  Every  instant  experience 
triumphs  over  systems,  facts  contradict  reasoning;  and 
•whatever  method  is  pursued,  or  whatever  side  of  the  question 
is  chosen,  the  probable  inconveniences  will  more  than  out- 
balance the  probable  advantages  ;  and  fear  will  always  more 
terrify  by  the  former,  than  hope  can  possibly  flatter  by  the 
latter. 

But  perhaps  it  will  be  found  this  obscuring  perplexity  is  less 
owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  principles  than  to  their  mis- 
application. Men  from  sloth  or  pride  endeavour  to  carry  the 
system  of  generalizing  abstract  truths  to  an  unreasonable  ex- 
tent, without  attending  to  their  application;  and  wishing  for 
what  they  have  not,  and  but  ill  satisfied  with  what  they  pos- 
sess, not  content  with  generalizing  ideas,  they  have  proceeded 
so  far  as  to  generalize  examples.  The  mo.st  common  mania 
among  politicians  is  the  desire  of  adapting  to  a  particular 
country  what  has  succeeded  in  another  period,  and  a  different 
country  ;  and  the  example  of  Holland  and  England  has  been  suf- 
ficient to  persuade  thern,  that  if  a  free  corn  trade  were  advan- 
tageous to  those  nations,  it  must  be  equally  so  to  every  other. 

But  to  avoid  falling  into  similar  errors,  the  society  not  ccxi- 
fining  its  researches  to  abstract  ideas,  or  to  experience,  not  ap- 
plicable 
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plicable  to  Spain,  will  proceed  to  examine  this  important 
question,  according  to  our  natural  situation,  and  the  circum- 
stances in  which  we  are  placed  ;  and  for  the  sake  of  method 
it  will  endeavour  to  resolve  these  two  questions.  1 .  Is  a  free 
exportation  necessary  for  Spain  ?  2.  Is  it  advantageous  ?  These 
two  questions  including  every  object  which  legislation  can 
propose  to  itself,  their  solution  will  be  sufficient  to  falnl 
your  wishes,  sir,  and  those  of  the  society  on  the  subject. 

An  atfirmative  answer  to  the  first  question  would  be  tO' 
suppose  that  Spain  upon  the  annual  average  produces  not 
only  corn  adequate  to  the  consumption  of  the  population,  but 
also  a  surplus:  for  in  the  latter  case  alone  the  free  exportation 
of  grain  would  be  necessary,  that  the  superfluous  quantity  of 
corn  raised  and  not  consumed  in  the  kingdom  might  find  a 
sale  in  a  foreign  market.  Yet  if  this  superabundant  quan- 
tity was  very  small,  its  influence  would  operate  but  in  a  very 
insensible  manner  upon  the  price  of  grain,  and  consequently 
tend  in  a  very  slight  degree  to  discourage  agriculture  :  it  fol- 
lows, therefore,  that  a  free  exportation  would  be  esteemed  ne- 
cessary, only  when  it  was  highly  probable  the  surplus  would  be 
very  great. 

But  does  Spain  possess  such  a  superabundance  ?  Is  there  a 
probability  that  nnannual  average  surplus  might  be  found  in  the 
country  ?  Who  can  dare  to  assert,  there  is  and  would  be  ? 
Who  has  made  a  valuation  of  the  usual  produce  and  the  ge- 
neral consumption  ?  Who  has  formed  an  accurate  estimate  of 
every  kind  of  farinacious  grain  ?  Who  has  made  application  of 
such  calculations  to  the  demands  of  every  province  and  dis- 
trict r  And  evidently  without  the  aid  of  such  calculations, 
v.'ithout  having  been  in  possession  of  their  results,  and  with- 
out having  drawn  up  a  comparison  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  general  deduction  ;  hovy  can  any  persons  assert  or  suppose, 
that  a  considerable  surplus  would  be  the  resuJt  of  our  average 
crops  ?  It  has  been  ascertained,  that  certain  provinces  may 
annually  reckon  on  having  a  superabundance  of  corn  ;  but  it  is 
equailyascerlalned  that  others,  which  are  the  greaternumberand 

most 
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most  populous,  are  constantly  in  want  of  the  superfluity  of  the 
first,  not  only  in  ordinary  years,  but  even  in  the  most  abundant; 
and  this  fact  alone  is  amply  sufficient  to  prove,  there  exists 
not  the  smallest  probability  of  an  average  surplus  throughout 
the  kingdom  ;  nay  it  proves  more,  that  such  a  surplus  actually 
does  not  exist. 

The  same  conclusion  will  result  from  reasoning  a  jmfcriori  ; 
for  if  on  one  side  it  is  acknowledged  that  some  provinces  are 
ordinarily  supplied  from  foreign  markets,  it  is  on  the  other  well 
known,  that  no  province  in  ordinary  years  ever  exports  corn  : 
and  this  double  observation,  easily  verified  by  the  custom- 
house books,  demonstrates  that  no  surplus  is  produced  on  the 
annual  average  crops  in  Spain.     The  assertion  is  corroborated 
by  the  price  of  grain  in  the  same  years,  which  maintained  a 
tolerably  high  ratio  throughout  the  kingdom.     If  it  was  mo. 
derate  in  the  provinces  of  Leon  and  Old  Castile,  or  \î  you 
please  very  low,  in  those  periods,  that  might  be  less  owing  to 
a  superfluity  or  a  superabundant  harvest,  after  atTording  a  sup- 
ply to  the  general  consumption,  than  it  might  be  to  the  dif- 
ficulty in  conveying  it  to  those  provinces  experiencing  a  de- 
ficiency} whether  by  the  distance  of  their  situation,  the  want 
of  proper  communications,  or  by  the  genius  and  spirit  of  our 
internal  trade.     The  high  price  corn  maintained  in  some  pro- 
vinces, while  it  continued  so  low  in  others,  is  itself  a  proof  of 
what  has  been  just  advanced  ;  and  another  convincing  argu- 
ment  will  be  found  in  the  progressive  rise  in  the  rent  of  land, 
and  the  desire  every  where  discoverable  to  break  up  pastures 
and  convert  them  into  arable  ;  to  which  the  legislature  opposes 
such  numerous  and  powerful  obstacles  :   these  can  only  arise 
from  the  high  price  of  grain.     Hence  it  is  fair  to  conclude 
that  Spain  does  not  upon  an  annual  average  possess  any  super- 
abundance, and  consequently  leave  to  export  it  is  entirely  un- 
necessary.    But  would  it  be  useful  ?  The  arguments  which 
will  be  here  adduced  will  prove   the  contrary.     For  though 
doubtless  exportation,  by  the  advance  it  would  occasion  in  the 
price  of  corn,  would  tend  to  encourage  agriculture  ;  yet  it  is 

ec^ually 
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equally  évident  oil  the  other  hand,  that  by  depriving  the  conn- 
try  of  a  portion  of  corn  necessary  for  its  consumption,  it 
would  occasion  frequent  and  distressing  scarcities  ;  and  give 
a  deadly  blow  to  the  manufacturing  industry  of  the  nation  f 
the  reduction  of  which  would  prove  highly  prejudicial  to  the 
interests  of  agriculture. 

These  rational  apprehensions  suggested  a  middle  plan 
of  action  that  appeared  likely  to  guarantee  trade  from  the 
dangers  which  might  arise  from  a  free  exportation  ;  without 
subjecting  commerce  to  absolute  restraint.  Having  assumed 
as  a  maxim  that  the  price  was  a  certain  barometer,  for  mea- 
suring the  degrees  of  plenty  or  scarcity  of  grain,  exportatioii 
has  been  usually  regulated  by  that  scale  j  having  been  allo-vVed 
when  the  index  pointed  at  plenty,  and  prohibited  when  it 
pointed  lower  on  the  scale.  But  two  reasons  will  demonstrate 
the  fallacy  and  danger  of  this  method  of  proceeding,  adopted 
hy  tjie  misleading  spirit  of  imitation. 

The  society,  previously  to  entering  upon  an  elucidation  of 
the  pointy  must  remark,  that  if  this  expedient  offers  advantages 
on  some  occasions,  it  can  only  be  in  instances  where  there 
exists  a  strong  probability  of  superfluity.  Then  the  free  ex- 
portation of  corn  becomes  necessary,  that  the  surplus  should 
be  consumed  in  a  foreign  country  ;  and  the  necessity  also  fol- 
lows from  the  same  principle,  that  limits  should  be  prescribed 
to  such  liberty,  when  the  price  indicates  that  no  superfluity 
exists.  Bat  to  establioh'a  free  exportation  without  such  a  pre- 
vious probability,  would  be  granting  leave  to  send  out  of  the 
kingdom,  under  the  specious  pretext  of  superabundance,  the 
corn  necessary  for  the  consumption  of  its  inhabitants. 

This  is  not  a  chimerical  danger,  it  is  a  real  and  imminent 
one  ;  and  it  forms  (he  first  objection  against  the  expedient, 
which  has  been  proposed.  The  influence  opinion  has  upoa 
the  price  of  corn  is  no  less  weighty  in  its  reduction  at  the  season 
of  harvest,  than  in  its  advance  at  a  remote  time  from  it.  At 
the  former  period  the  sellers  are  numerous,  and  as  the  dispro- 
portion between  tlie  corn  on  sale,  and  that  in  demand  for  im- 
mediate 
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mediate  consumption,  is  great,  the  idea  of  superabundance 
is  not  less  natural  than  that  of  scarcity;  from  its  dearness  at 
the  second,  when  there  are  fewer  venders,  and  a  greater  rela- 
tion subsists  between  the  sale  and  consumption.  It  might 
hence  so  happen,  that  in  the  fxrst  months  after  harvest,  a  part 
of  the  corn  necessary  for  home  consumption  in  the  last,  might 
be  exported  ;  and  this  would  be  the  more  likely,  because  it  is 
jit  that  season  the  merchants  purchase  and  hurry  their  agents 
that  they  may  be  before  their  rivals  in  the  corn  markets.— 
The  second  objection  is  the  conclusion  that  the  price  is  never 
subject  to  such  fluctuation  as  when  influenced  by  the  dread 
of  scarcity.  Then  the  natural  relation  existing  between  the 
price  and  the  quantity  of  the  commodity  in  the  market  in- 
stantly ceases  ;  for  opinion  thenceforward,  guided  only  by 
fear,  and  unassisted  by  hope,  forebodes  nothing  but  evil;  giving 
more  attention  to  what  it  does  not,  tlian  what  it  does  possess, 
tlie  affrighted  imagination  anticipates  and  magnifies  all  the 
horrors  of  famine.  And  in  such  a  state  of  things  what  in- 
fluence would  not  publicity  given  to  exportation,  and  the  high 
price  which  would  necessarily  follow,  have  upon  the  public 
mind  ?  even  the  precaution  of  shutting  the  ports  would  ap- 
pear only  an  acknowledgment  and  a  testimony  of  the  reality 
of  the  dreadful  scourge  with  which  the  country  was 
menaced. 

But  it  may  be  said,  upon  a  supposition  that  a  free  external 
corn  trade  were  permitted,  importation  of  corn  being  as  much 
allowed  as  exportation,  the  first  would  heal  the  wounds  in- 
flicted by  the  second;  that  the  same  exorbitant  price  that 
hindered  the  one  would  encourage  the  other  ;  that  the  se- 
curity, founded  upon  the  basis  of  reciprocal  interest,  would 
not  only  guarantee  the  kingdom  from  the  horrors  of  actual 
famine,  but  deliver  it  from  the  terrors  of  its  imaginary  ap- 
prehension. These  are  excellent  reflections  in  theory!  ex- 
cellent in  reality  ;  if  the  imagination  were  not  more  active  un- 
der the  influence  of  fear  and  suffering,  than  when  under  that 
of  reason  and  deliberation.  But  let  it  be  granted  that  those 
vot.  IV.  K  fortunate 
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fortunate  people  who  dwell  where  a  superfluous  quantity  of 
corn  renders  exportation  necessary,  according  to  the  system 
which  has  been  stated  ;  that  they  discover  in  exportation  the 
means  of  profiting  by  such  surplus,  well  :  but  to  expose  our- 
selves to  the  chance  of  experiencing  a  scarcity  of  corn,  and 
to  be  the  cause  ourselves  of  this  scarcity,  under  the  confidence 
of  being  supplied,  to  have  recourse  to  a  remedy  so  hazardous,  so 
clow,  and  so  precarious  ;  what  is  it  but  glaring  temerity,  or 
at  least,  to  say  the  best  of  it,  political  imprudence  ? 

The  just  conclusion  therefore  is,  that  considering  properly 
our  real  situation,  the  privilege  of  exporting  corn,  whether  ab- 
solute, or  restricted  by  certain  regulations,  is  neither  advan- 
tageous nor  necessary  for  Spain. 

But  what  should  be  thought  of  the  importation  of  corn  ?  It 
is  clear  that  if  we  could  depend  upon  growing  on  an  average 
corn  sufficient  for  our  consumption,  to  permit  the  introduc* 
tion  of  foreign  grain  would  be  highly  prejudicial  to  our  agri- 
culture ;  for  by  this  we  should  reduce  the  price  of  our  own 
corn  so  much  more  certainly,  as  the  price  among  us,  from 
whatever  causes  it  arise,  is  generally  and  comparatively  very 
high.  But  not  assured  of  an  average  sufficiency,  it  appears 
impolitic  to  prohibit  importation  ;  for  such  a  prohibition  would 
expose  the  country  to  a  want  of  a  sufficiency  for  the  supply  of 
its  inhabitants,  and  to  all  the  evils  and  horrors  consequent 
on  such  a  calamity.  Upon  this  subject  the  society  has  nothing 
to  add  to  what  has  already  been  advanced.  The  same 
arguments  which  have  justified  the  conclusion,  that  the  king- 
dom does  not  on  an  average  produce  more  corn  than  is  ade- 
quate to  its  average  consumption,  equally  prove  that  it  does 
not,  or  at  least  we  are  not  assured  that  it  will,  produce  com 
sufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants  :  and  this  con- 
sideration is  in  favour  of  a  free  importation. 

The  society,  therefore,  thinks  it  would  be  proper  to  enact  a 
law,  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  our  own,  and  permitting 
the  importation  of  foreign  corn,  under  the  following  modifica- 
tions.    1.  The  act  should  be  temporary,  and  limited  to  a  pe- 
riod 
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riod  of  short  duration,  for  example  eight  or  ten  years  ;  for  as 
our  agriculture  is  evidently  making  daily  progress  in  improve- 
ment, there  cannot  be  a  doubt.,  sir,  especially  if  you  remove 
the  fetters  which  restrain  it,  that  very  sooti  Spain  will  pro- 
duce more  corn  than  is  necessary  for  its  consumption,  and  then 
it  would  become  essential  to  permit  exportation. 

The  second  modification  to  which  the  prohibition  should  be 
subject  is,  that  it  should  only  extend  to  wheat,  rye,  and  Indian 
corn,  which  are  farinaceous  substances  of  the  first  necessity  j 
and  not  to  barley,  rice,  beans,  or  any  other  kinds  of  grain  > 
which  the  cultivators  should  be  allowed  at  all  times  to  export 
withont  restriction  or  the  smallest  limitation,  and  without  being 
obliged  to  solicit  permission,  duty  free,  and  subject  to  no  other 
formality  than  simply  registering  an  account  of  such  grain  at 
the  custom-house  ;  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  fraud,  and 
enabling  government  to  know  precisely  the  state  of  ex- 
portaùon. 

The  third  modification  is,  that  the  prohibition  should  not 
extend  to  corn  destined  for  the  use  of  our  colonies,  which 
should  be  allowed  to  pass  freely  at  all  times,  and  from  every 
port  appropriated  to  American  commerce.  This  exception 
could  be  attended  with  no  danger,  because  we  actually  possess 
but  one  principal  flour-manufactorj',  that  of  Mouzon;  which 
situated  in  the  centre  of  Castile,  and  forty  leagues  from  Sant- 
ander,  could  only  export  a  small  quantity,  providing  wheat 
was  in  great  abundance  j  and  therefore  appears  equally  essential 
to  the  interest  of  our  agriculture  and  our  commerce  as  ne- 
cessary to  retain  those  funds  in  our  colonies,  with  which  at 
the  present  time  we  purchase  flour  from  the  French  and 
Americans. 

The  fourth  modification  is,  that  if  during  the  above  limited 
period  there  should  occur  a  very  plentiful  year,  government 
might  suspend  for  a  short  time  the  operation  of  such  a  law, 
by  permitting  the  exportation  of  corn,  at  least  of  the  super- 
fluous quantity  ;  whether  by  opening  all  the  ports  of  the  king- 
flora,  or  only  those  nearest  to  the  superabcanding  provinces. 
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Such  an  exception  from  the  general  rule  will  appear  so  much 
the  more  just,  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  produce  of  a  very 
good  harvest  general!/  exceeds  that  of  an  ordinary  year  more 
than  a  moiety,  and  that  consumption  does  not  increase  in  the 
same  proportion  ;  the  prohibition  of  exportatioUj  therefore,  in 
such  a  case,  would  hazard  the  loss  to  the  agricultural  interests 
of  such  superabundance  in  years  of  plenty. 

The  fifth  modification  is,  that  as  the  importation  of  foreign 
corn  could  not  be  prejudicial  to  our  agriculture  in  such  years, 
when  though  the  crops  were  not  superabundant,  yet  above  the 
ratio  of  ordinary  years  j  and  when,  in  consequence,  it  might  be 
proper  to  confine  it  within  certain  limits  j  then  the  indication 
furnished  by  the  price  might  be  followed  ;  a  guide  as  certain 
in  a  season  when  there  is  no  fear  of  want,  as  fallacious  in  a 
time  of  real  or  imaginary  scarcity:  this  might  be  used  for 
fixing  the  limits  of  importation  j  and  when  the  price  of  corn 
became  very  reduced,  it  should  be  then  prohibited  by  a  ge- 
neral law. 

The  sixth  modification  is,  that  grain  which  may  have  been 
imported  from  foreign  countries  might  be  allowed  to  be  ex- 
ported again  at  any  time.  This  would  not  only  be  a  just  regu- 
lation, but  proper  to  encourage  importation  of  corn  necessary 
for  our  consumption  j  to  afford  a  circulation  to  countries  ex- 
periencing superfluity;  and  to  establish  with  such  countries  an 
economical  trade,  the  advantages  of  which  are  amply  demon- 
strated by  the  conduct  of  the  Dutch. 

The  seventh  modification  is,  that  during  the  period  this  law 
might  be  in  force  the  utmost  exertions  should  be  used  for  ob- 
taining the  necessary  information,  to  enable  government  at  its 
expiration  to  adopt  some  decisive  measure  upon  this  import- 
ant subject,  by  the  enacting  of  a  general  and  permanent  law. 
And  to  effect  this,  endeavours  should  be  used  to  ascertain  the 
exact  quantity  of  grain  raised  on  the  annual  average  in  every 
province,  oreftilly  distinguishing  every  kindj  and  also  noticing 
the  consumption  of  the  different  kinds  of  corn  in  the  various 
provinces,  by  estimating,  not  merely  the  general  consumption, 
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but  the  particular  consumption  of  e.ich  separate  district,  and 
each  respective  class,  according  as  the  inhabitants  live  upon 
wheat,  rye,  Indian  corn,  &c.j  and  if  possible  to  enume- 
rate such  as  live  upon  fine  wheaten  bread,  and  those  who 
eat  brown  and  coarser  bread.  And  this  calculation,  the  most 
important  in  political  arithmetic,  the  most  essential  for  regu- 
lating the  principal  object  of  its  concern,  cannot  be  made  but 
under  the  auspices  of  government,  because  it  possesses  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  inspecting  the  different  depots,  the  registers, 
and  public  granaries  j  and  it  has  also  the  power  of  obtaining 
further  information  from  the  bishops,  deans  and  chapters, 
courts  and  municipalities,  comptrollers  and  magistrates.  The 
more  urgent,  therefore,  and  incumbent  is  it  upon  the  state 
instantly  to  engage  in  this  grand  and  necessary  undertaking, 
by  employing  persons  competent  to  make  the  investigation» 
with  that  promptitude,  accuracy,  and  extent,  which  is  essential 
to  the  interest»  of  agriculture,  and  the  welfare  of  the  public. 

Taxes  considered  in  Relation  to  agriculture. 

Previously  to  coming  to  a  conclusion  upon  this  subject,  it 
will  be  proper  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  the  fiscal  laws  in- 
tended for  the  advancement  of  agriculture  :  a  subject  equally 
difficult  and  delicate,  and  where  silence  and  discussion  are 
alike  attended  with  danger.  But  if  the  society  was  able  to 
abstract  the  relations  which  these  laws  bear  to  manufactures, 
trade,  and  other  branches  of  public  subsistence,  could  it  refuse 
to  examine  the  influence  they  produce  upon  cultivation,  when 
you,  sir,  have  engaged  to  produce  a  plan  for  their  reform  ? 

In  elucidating  the  principle  which  demonstrates  agricul- 
ture to  be  the  most  fruitful  source  of  individual  wealth,  as  well 
as  public  revenue  ;  it  appears  evident,  that  in  order  to  a  state 
becoming  rich,  it  is  essential  those  employed  in  cultivation 
should  be  so.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  manufactures  and 
commerce  open  numerous  fertile  sources  of  wealth,  but  then 
they  derive  support  from  agriculture,  and  are  dependent  upon 
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it  for  their  existence.  This  maxim  the  society  will  take  occa-* 
sion  hereafter  to  illustrate  j  at  present  it  will  confine  its  view 
to  the  single  idea,  that  no  proposition  is  more  evident  in  the 
science  of  government  than  this,  that  the  opinion  formed  re- 
specting the  fiscal  laws  of  any  country  should  be  founded 
upon  the  influence  they  may  have  upon  the  prosperity  or  de- 
cline of  agriculture. 

Our  system  of  provincial  rents  clearly  and  directly  opposes 
this  maxim,  both  by  the  obstacles  which  it  casts  in  the  way  of 
a  free  circulation  of  the  produce  of  the  soil,  and  those  which 
it  presents  to  the  interest  of  farmers  and  proprietors  in  general. 
Let  tlie  first  of  these  inconveniencies  be  here  passed  over  in 
silence}  the  baneful  eflPects  arising  from  it  must  have  been 
anticipated  by  the  observations  already  made,  respecting  a  free 
circulation  of  the  articles  of  culture. 

The  second  inconvenience  has  given  rise  to  different  opi- 
nions. Some  persons  have  even  maintained,  that  the  system 
of  provincial  rents  was  highly  favourable  to  the  cause  of  agri- 
culture. In  the  first  place,  it  is  contended  that  this  tax  falls 
upon  consumption  :  and  being  generally  proportionate  to  the 
means  of  the  consumer,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  such  a  contri- 
bution accords  with  the  equality  recommended  by  justice  in 
the  distribution  of  taxes.  Appropriated  consequently  not  only 
to  objects  of  the  first  necessity,  as  those  which  pay  the  mil- 
lones,  but  to  all  commercial  articles  subject  to  the  alcavala, 
it  is  evident  that  equality  is  thus  best  secured  :  for  no  article 
of  consumption,  whether  of  luxury  or  necessity,  can  either 
be  surcharged,  or  escape  paying  duty  by  this  mode  of  taxa- 
tion. In  short,  this  contribution  being  exacted  at  the  time 
the  articles  are  sold,  evidently  falls  less  oppressively  upon  the 
farmers  and  cultivators  who  pay  it,  than  upon  the  consumers, 
who  comprise,  in  general,  all  classes,  and  every  individual  of  a 
state }  such  are  the  erroneous  views  which  have  led  men  tp 
adopt  this  system,  not  merely  as  agreeable  to  justice  but  as 
favourable  to  agriculture. 
It  will  require  very  few  reflections  to  confute  such  unsup- 
ported 
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ported  assertions.  And  first,  it  is  true  the  farnUîes  who  con- 
tribute are  more  or  less  numerous  according  to  their  respective 
fortunes,  and  consequently  they  consume  more  or  less  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  persons  of  which  they  are  composed  : 
but  this  proportion  is  by  no  means  equal  j  for  abstractedly 
from  the  various  nature  of  the  articles  consumed,  there  exists 
a  wide  difference  in  the  expenditure  of  different  people.  It 
cannot  surely  be  supposed  that  every  individual  expends  the 
whole  of  his  income}  it  should  rather  be  presumed  on  the  con- 
trary, that  many,  and  especially  the  wealthy  part  of  the  com- 
munity, by  economy  make  annual  savings  for  the  increase  of 
their  capital}  otherwise  no  persons  would  become  rich,  and 
nations  would  not  acquire  additional  wealth  and  aggrandise- 
ment ;  (and  woe  to  a  kingdom  that  remains  stationary  in  this 
respect.)  Therefore,  it  is  evident  all  the  savings  made  by 
economy  or  parsimony  are  exempt  from  the  taxes  imposed 
upon  articles  of  consumption.  If  it  could  be  supposed,  which 
is  a  thing  impossible,  that  all  persons  in  a  state  are  equally 
economical,  the  difference,  in  that  case,  would  be  less  be- 
tween the  savings  of  the  rich  and  those  of  the  poor  3  and  con- 
sequently betwixt  different  proportions  of  individual  fortune 
exempt  from  this  mode  of  taxation. 

But  this  inequality  would  still  be  greater  with  respect  to  the 
nature  of  the  articles  of  consumption  ;  for  supposing  them  re- 
latively equal,  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  families  among  the 
poor  and  lower  classes  employ  nearly  the  whole  of  what  they 
expend  in  procuring  food,  and  consequently  in  articles  subject 
to  the  effect  of  the  sixas  or  millones,  and  import  duties 5  and 
even  what  they  lay  out  in  the  purchase  of  clothes,  indirectly 
operates  as  a  contribution  to  this  taxj  because  their  clothing 
almost  wholly  consists  of  the  national  fabrics  which  have  been 
produced  by  the  labour  of  other  contributors,  whose  wages 
constitute  the  gross  sum  out  of  which  their  portion  of  taxes  is 
paid.  This  is  not  precisely  the  case  with  rich  families  j  many 
foreign  commodities  enter  into  their  subsistence,  viz.  tea, 
coffee,  foreign  wines,  &c,  or  those  of  our  colonial  produce, 
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viz.  sugar,  cocoa,  &c.  &c.  this  forms  the  least  part  of  tlieir  ex- 
penditure; while  their  heaviest  expences  are  those  of  dress, 
and  other  objects  of  luxury  and  convenience,  which  are 
nearly  all  procured  from  foreign  countries  ;  and  this,  when  it 
is  considered  what  a  preference  fashion  gives  to  such  articles, 
must  make  an  enormous  difference;  nor  is  it  possible  that  the 
duties  on  general  rents  should  make  an  adequate  compensation 
for  this  difference;  for  that  tax  is  very  moderate,  when  the 
apprehension  of  contraband  transactions  prevents  its  being  laid 
high;  and  it  is  nearly  a  nullity,  when,  from  a  desire  to  in- 
crease it,  the  facilities  of  fraud  are  multiplied. 

Secondly,  it  does  not  appear,  in  fact,  that  duties  upon  con- 
sumption always  fall  upon  the  consumers.  That  only  takes 
place  when  the  seller  gives  the  law  to  the  buyer;  because  in 
that  case  he  includes  the  duty  in  the  purchase  money.  But 
when  the  seller  instead  of  giving,  receives  the  law  from  the 
buyer,  is  it  not  evident  that  the  latter  determined  to  give  the 
least  possible  price,  the  seller  must  be  content  with  the  least 
possible  profit? 

This  latter  case  is  very  common  among  us;  first  because 
the  population  of  the  country,  at  least  in  some  provinces, 
being  relatively  mere  considerable  than  that  of  the  cities,  the 
sum  of  provisions  supplied  by  the  former  must  be  greater 
than  the  demand  of  the  latter;  because  our  subsistence- police 
and  municipal  regulations,  as  before  noticed,  are  more  favour- 
able to  towns  than  to  the  country,  lean  more  to  the  buyers 
than  the  sellers;  in  a  word,  because  upon  the  supposition  of 
an  overplus,  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  obtain  consumption 
in  the  villages  than  in  cities:  a  difficulty  which  increases  by 
the  obstacles  impeding  a  free  circulation  of  produce  in  the  in- 
terior on  the  one  hand,  and  their  exportation  into  foreign 
countries  on  the  other. 

Thirdly,  one  consideration,  which  is  alone  sufficient  to  over- 
turn the  idea  of  equality  attributed  to  this  tax,  is  this;  that 
the  very  indigent  classes,  whose  subsistence  consists  of  the 
bare  necessaries  of  life,  are  not  exempt,  particularly  from  the 
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toBtribution  of  the  millones,  which  is  contrary  to  every  idea  of 
impartial  justice;  for  it  is  an  incontestable  principle,  or  at 
least  a  most  prudent  maxim  of  economy,  equally  founded  in 
reason  and  equity,  that  every  tax  should  fall  upon  the  super- 
fluities, not  upon  the  necessaries  of  life  ;  for  the  smallest  por- 
tion taken  from  the  necessary  subsistence  of  a  family  may  en- 
danger its  ruin,  and  with  it  the  loss  of  a  contributor,  and  the 
prospect  of  many  others.  Now  in  such  a  case  the  greater  part 
of  the  population  in  the  country  is  found,  and  especially  day 
labourers,  who,  in  cultivated  districts,  are  the  right  hand  of  a 
country  J  whence  it  may  easily  be  discovered  how  unjust 
would  be  any  tax  upon  the  provisions  they  may  consume,  and 
what  an  injury  it  must  be  to  cuhivation,  whether  by  diminish- 
ing the  number  of  labourers,  or  enhancing  the  price  of  wages. 
Fourthly.  Only  consider  the  influence  provincial  rents 
have  upon  agriculture  by  their  power  and  extent,  for  they 
comprise  all  the  most  valuable  productions  subject  to  the  mil- 
lones,  such  as  wine,  oil,  shambles  meatj  and  those  of  less 
value,  subject  to  the  alcavala,  such  as  fruit,  poultry,  pulse, 
■salads,  and  ether  vegetables  j  and  if  anything  further  were 
necessary  to  produce  conviction  respecting  the  power  and  ex- 
tent of  this  influence,  look  at  the  multiplicity  of  burthens  with 
which  the  above  articles  are  directly  or  indirectly  loaded. 
For  example,  in  the  first  place,  the  pasturage  rent,  which  is 
termed  a  fine,  for  placing  themselves  under  the  protection  of 
the  alcavala  ;  the  cattle  afterwards  pay  a  certain  sum  to  the 
same  alcavala,  at  the  time  of  sale  and  re-sale,  in  every  market; 
and  again  the  butcher's-meat  pays  when  it  is  sold  to  the  con- 
sumer. Thug  do  these  kinds  of  taxes  seize  the  productions  of 
the  soil  the  instant  they  appear,  pursue  and  toll  them  in  their 
circulation,  without  losing  sight,  and  without  losing  hold  of 
them  till  the  last  moment  of  their  consumption  :  a  circum- 
stance, which  of  itself  fully  justifies  all  the  reproaches  with 
which  this  mode  of  taxation  has  been  branded  by  Zavala,  Usta- 
riz,  Ulva,  and  all  our  economists  who  have  turned  tlieir 
thoughts  to  the  subject. 

Fifthly. 
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Fifthly.  The  land  itself,  the  source  of  these  produaidns^r 
■which  were  there  but  this  motis'e  for  it,  without  alleging  sc- 
many  others,  should  not  be  denied  circulation,  is  oppressed  by 
this  system.  The  society  could  not  avoid  representing  to  you, 
sir,  that  although  the  alcavala,  in  all  cases,  seems  worthy  of  its 
barbarous  origin,  yet  it  views  its  operation  the  most  fatal  on 
the  sale  of  estates  ;  for  as  it  is  a  principle  clearly  demonstrated, 
that  to  tax  the  produce  of  the  soil  is  to  tax  the  revenue  of  the 
land,  and  that  to  tax  the  revenue  of  the  land  is  to  tax  landed 
property  J  it  appears  reasonable,  that  a  system  founded  upon 
the  taxation  of  the  produce  of  the  soil,  and  at  the  same  time  of 
its  revenue,  should  at  least  have  spared  propei  ty,  the  source  of 
both.  But  not  satisfied  with  burthening  the  productions  of 
the  earth,  either  one  seventh,  as  in  the  miUones,  or  with  a 
fourteenth,  as  in  the  alcavala  of  pasturage,  or  with  a  twenty- 
fifth,  as  on  the  articles  of  general  consumption,  which  pay 
four  per  cent,  ad  valorem}  we  have  taxed  the  landed  revenue 
a  twentieth,  under  the  title  of  civil  fruits,  and  further  bur- 
thened  property  itself  with  a  fourteenth,  to  which  is  to  be 
added  the  tenth,  in  favour  of  the  church,  leaving  first-fruits 
out  of  the  enormous  catalogue  j  then  see  how  our  fiscal  laws 
have  tended  to  raise  the  price  of  territorial  property,  while 
their  principal  aim  should  have  been  to  maintain  it  at  a  mo- 
derate ratio  for  the  advantage  of  agriculture. 

The  society  has  before  developed  the  influence  this  high 
price  has  had  on  the  fate  of  cultivation  :  yet  it  is  proper  here 
to  make  two  remarks,  which  more  clearly  illustrate  the  bane- 
ful eflfects  of  the  alcavala.  The  first  is,  this  tax  only  aff^iscts 
free  and  commercial  property,  while  unalienable  property  is 
exempt;  for  being  only  paid  at  the  time  of  sale,  it  is  impos- 
sible that  property  which  cannot  be  sold  should  ever  pay  it. 
The  second  remark  is,  this^  burthen  is  more  sensible  in  the  cir- 
culation of  the  most  valuable  portion  of  this  free  and  saleable 
property,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  conveyance  of  small  estates,  not 
only  because  they  are  such  as  are  the  oftenest  sold  ;  but  fur- 
ther, because  at  every  sale  a  stamped  paper  is  requisite,  a  re-r 

cord 
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cord  before  a  notary,  and  sometimes  an  appraisement  of  fix- 
tures and  an  adjudication,  as  happens  in  all  sales  made  by  legal 
authorityj  the  result  of  which  is,  that  these  expences,  almost 
imperceptible  in  the  sale  of  large  estates,  become  a  vast  sur- 
charge in  that  of  small  ones,  which,  added  to  the  fourteenth 
imposed  by  the  alcavala^  absorbs  a  great  part  of  the  property, 
to  the  serioi;s  detriment  of  agriculture. 

Sixthly.  Now  let  a  comparison  be  made  between  the  cir- 
cumstances of  landed,  and  any  other  moveable  or  personal  pro- 
perty] and  it  will  afford  a  convincing  proof  of  the  baneful  in- 
fluence provincial  rents  have  upon  cultivation.  Is  it  not  a 
fact,  that  by  this  system  of  taxation  neither  the  floating 
capital  employed  in  trade  or  commerce,  nor  the  profits 
arising  from  it,  contribute  any  thing,  at  least  directly?  Is  it 
not  true  that  the  capital  employed  in  manufactures  and 
other  industrious  undertakings  do  not  pay  more  ?  Must  it 
not  also  be  acknowledged,  that  manufacturers  are  peculiarly 
favoured,  not  only  in  the  purchase  of  the  raw  materials,  and 
in  the  sale  of  their  manufactured  goods,  but  also  in  the  con- 
sumption of  articles  necessary  for  their  use,  subject  to  the 
millones  ?  The  property  belonging  to  corporations,  banks, 
and  public  commercial  companies,  even  those  entailed  to  per- 
petuity, are  they  not  exempt  both  as  to  capital  and  income, 
while  quit-rents,  because  they  appear  something  like  landed 
property,  pay  a  fourteenth  part  of  their  capital  at  the  time  of 
their  imposition  and  redemption,  the  duty  of  the  alcavala,  be- 
sides the  civil  fruits,  and  the  twentieth  part  of  their  annual 
amount  ?  In  this  view  of  the  case,  who  would  feel  disposed  to 
convert  their  personal  into  landed  property,  or  devote  his  stock 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  ?  On  the  contrary,  must  it  not 
follow  as  ff  necessary  consequence  that  most  will  feel  eager  to 
jurn  their  landed  property  into  money,  and  agriculture  must 
accordingly  decline  and  perish  ? 

It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  this  grievance  is  not  universal}  that 
it  does  not  affect  the  two  provinces  of  the  kingdom  of  Aragon, 
■whicl»  have  their  cadastre  j  nor  Navarre,  and  the  three  pro- 
vinces 
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vinces  of  Biscay,  which  possess  peculiar  privileges;  nor,  in  sïiort, 
the  commons  of  the  kingdom  of  Castile,  which  have  redeemed 
it  by  paying  a  certain  annual  consideration.  But  this  very  dif- 
ference is  a  serious  evil,  both  in  the  view  of  reason  and  justice. 
Are  we  not  children  of  the  same  country,  denizens  of  the 
same  kingdom,  and  members  of  the  same  state  ?  Are  we 
not  all  equally  bound  to  contribute  our  share  to  the  public  re- 
venue of  the  government  which  defends  and  protects  our  lives 
and  properties  ?  And  how  can  this  equality  be  preserved, 
when  taxation  is  established  upon  different  and  unequal  found- 
ations ?  Even  supposing  the  result  were  equal  as  to  the  sum 
levied,  would  there  not  exist  a  vast  inequality  as  to  the  formr 
Why  then  should  property,  the  conveyance  of  estates,  the  la- 
bour they  employ,  and  their  various  productions  be  free  in 
some  provinces,  and  enslaved  with  oppressive  imposts  in 
others  ? 

Seventhly.  The  society  cannot  omit  to  mention  a  remark- 
able inequality  arising  out  of  the  exemption  granted  to  tlie 
clergy,  and  to  monastic  establishments,  from  contributing  to 
the  provincial  rents  ;  for  either  they  do  not  pay,  or  the  money 
is  returned,  under  the  title  of  dra-wbacks  for  repairs,  S^c.  In 
the  view  of  the  society  nothing  can  be  more  just  and  proper 
than  the  personal  privileges  and  official  prerogatives  granted 
to  the  members  of  this  most  respectable  order  of  men,  whe- 
ther to  maintain  their  essential  dignity,  or  to  enable  them  to 
be  so  isolated  from  secular  concerns,  as  to  devote  their  tirrie 
and  attentiori  to  the  duties  of  their  sacred  function.  But  when 
it  is  reasonable  that  every  individual,  every  class,  and  every 
order  of  the  state,  should  contribute  to  the  formation  of  a 
public  revenue,  appropriated  to  the  defence  of  the  kingdom, 
upon  what  basis  can  such  an  exemption  as  this  be  founded  ? 
Can  such  a  privilege  be  granted  to  one  description  of  persons 
without  oppressing  another,  and  destroying  that  equality 
which  constitutes  the  justice  and  equity  in  all  kinds  of  taxa- 
tion ? 

An  objection  will  probably  be  urged,  that  the  clergy  contri- 
bute 
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bute  in  other  ways,  though  not  in  this.  Granted  :  but  the  so- 
ciety will  answer  this  objection.  In  fact,  if  the  clergy  pay 
more  in  other  ways,  it  may  be  fairly  asked,  what  reason  can 
there  be  that  an  order  of  men  so  necessary  to  the  state,  and  so 
venerable  by  their  function,  should  contribute  more  than  any 
other  order  or  class  in  the  community  ?  And  if  they  pay  less, 
what  reason  exists  why  an  order,  rich  and  endowed  witR 
abundant  property,  and  all  the  members  of  which  are  pos- 
sessed at  least  with  competence,  should  contribute  in  a  less 
proportion  than  the  poorer  and  labouring  classes  who  help  to 
support  them  ? 

Not  reckoning  what  the  numerous  legions  of  trustees,  in- 
spectors, commanders,  guards,  requisite  for  the  collecting  of 
provincial  rents,  cost  the  stale,  and  consequently  the  individual 
contributors,  who  compose  it  ;  not  to  enumerate  the  oppres- 
sive vexations  attending  this  odious  police,  tax  books,  domi- 
ciliary visits,  directors,  register-entries,  and  a  thousand  other 
formalities  ;  without  including  in  the  account  the  constant 
dread  inspired  by  the  menaces,  the  detentions,  the  legal  suits, 
&c.  which  take  place  on  the  discovery  of  the  slightest  fraud 
or  most  venial  error  or  omission  ;  without  comprising  in  the 
calculation  the  constraint  upon  the  freedom  of  trade  and  ad- 
vantage of  communication  with  the  interior  resulting  from 
this  system,  what  the  society  is  about  to  say  will  be  alone  suf- 
ficient to  demonstrate  that  our  fiscal  laws,  from  the  relation 
they  bear  to  agriculture,  oppose  the  most  powerful  obstacles 
to  the  interest  of  those  concerned  in  cultivation,  and  conse- 
quently stroiTgly  tend  to  impede  its  prosperity. 

It  would  be  too  long  and  tedious  a  detail  to  examine  fully 
into  the  nature  and  tendency  of  general  rents,  considered  as 
they  respect  the  agricultural  interest;  yet  the  society  cannot 
avoid  remarking  on  this  subject,  that  to  establish  them  govern- 
ment has  ever  consulted  trade,  often  the  manufacturing  inte- 
rest; but  never  the  prosperity  of  agriculture.  Whether  the 
frontier  towns  and  ports  have  been  opened  or  shut  for  ex- 
portation or  importation,  it  has  always  been  done  with  a  view 

to 
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to  benefit  commerce  and  manufactures,  and  never  for  the  in- 
terest of  cultivation  and  cultivators.  Upon  this  principle  it 
prohibits  the  exportation  of  articles  of  the  first  consideration, 
the  low  price  of  which  is  always  favourable  to  manufactures, 
and  thus  gives  a  deadly  stab  to  that  agriculture  by  which  they 
are  produced.  With  a  similar  view  it  permits  the  importation 
of  the  like  articles  in  favour  of  trade,  though,  evidently  at  the 
time,  to  the  prejudice  of  indigenous  culture:  and  the  very 
principle  which  has  suggested  these  restraints  and  encourage- 
ments, determines  also  the  taxes  and  exemptions,  the  sur- 
charges and  the  premiums,  for  the  importation  or  exportation 
of  certain  articles. 

What  is  the  origin  of  a  system  so  erroneous?  The  society 
will  shortly  shew  ;  but  in  the  meanwhile  it  requests  you,  sir, 
first  to  observe  that  the  merchants  and  tradesmen  are  a  wealthy 
class,  well  acquainted  with  their  own  interest,  and  ever  com- 
bined to  promote  it;  consequently  trade  is  generally  carried 
on  in  large  cities,  near  the  residence  of  the  chief  magistrates, 
in  whom  it  finds  protection  and  encouragement;  while  agri- 
culture confined  to  villages,  conducted  by  clowns,  and  unpro- 
tected, possesses  neither  advocates  to  plead  its  cause,  nor  pa- 
trons to  obtain  the  redress  of  its  wrongs  :  viewing  the  subject 
in  this  light,  the  solution  of  the  proposed  problem  will  not  ap- 
pear a  very  difficult  task. 

SECOND  CLASS. 

Moral  Obstacles,  or  such  as  originate  vi  Opinion. 

Such,  sir,  are  the  principal  political  obstacles  which  our  laws 
oppose  to  the  prosperity  of  our  agriculture;  and  those  which 
arise  from  opinion  and  pertain  to  a  moral  order,  are  not  less  con- 
siderable in  number  and  influence.  As  it  would  be  impossible 
for  the  society  to  enumerate  all,  or  to  follow  them  step  by 
step  in  detail,  the  sources  of  opinion  being  so  exceedingly 
multifarious,  and  ofttimes  having  a  latent  origin;  it  will  con- 
fine 
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Une  its  remarks  to  the  most  palpable,  and  the  extlrpatiorr  of 
which  more  immediately  depends  upon  your  zeal  and  autho- 
rity. 

Agriculture  among  any  people  may  be  considered  under 
two  points  of  view,  either  as  it  respects  public  prosperity,  or 
individual  welfare.     Under  the  first  view,  it  must  be  allowed 
that  large  states,  which,  like  Spain,  possess  an  extensive  and 
fertile  territory,  ought  to  regard  agriculture  as  the  principal 
source  of  their  prosperity  ;  for  their  population  and  wealth  de- 
pend more  immediately  upon  this  than  upon  any  other  branch 
of  productive  industry,  or  than  even  upon  all  put  together. 
Under  the  second  view,  it  cannot  be  denied  but  agriculture  is  the 
most  easy,  certain,  and  grand  mean  of  augmenting  the  popu- 
lation of  a  state,  and  increasing  the  welfare  of  every  individual 
not  only  by  the  vast  quantity  of  labour  requisite  in  its  dif- 
ferent departments  ;  but  also  the  immense  employment  it  af- 
fords to  those  occupied  in  the  manufacturing  of  its  produc- 
tions.    And  would  policy  but  turn  its  attentions  to  the  sub- 
lime object  proposed  by  the  most  enlightened  and  flourishin<r 
nations  of  antiquity,  it  must  soon  be  satisfied  that  the  welfare 
of  empires,  like  that  of  individuals,  is  principally  founded  upon 
body  and  mind  ;  that  is,  the  courage  and  virtue  of  their  citi- 
zens.    By  this  it  will  be  verified,  that  this  mother  of  inno- 
cence and  honest  industry,  this  parent  and  inseparable  com- 
panion of  wisdom,  as  Columella  *  terras  it,  is  the  chief  sup- 
port of  the  power  and  the  splendour  of  nations. 

It  is  a  deduction  made  from  facts,  demonstrated  both  in  an- 
cient and  modern  history,  that  opinion  may  oppose  a  twofold 
impediment  to  agriculture  j  either  by  representing  it  to  public 
authority  as  a  secondary  object  of  legislative  favour,  and  di- 
recting its  attention  to  other  sources  of  national  wealthy  or  hr 
affording  to  culture  inefficacious,  indirect,  or  erroneous  means 

*  "  Sola  res  rustica,  qu<x  sine  dubitatione  proxima,  et  quasi  consaii- 
guinea  sapientiae  est,  tarn  disccntibus  ageat,  quam  magistratris."  Colu- 
mella in  prefat. 

for 
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for  the  purpose  of  its  advancemetit,  and  to  increase  the  reve« 
nues  arising  from  it}  in  both  these  cases  the  nation  and  indi- 
viduals will  reap  less  advantage  from  agricultuie,  and  conse- 
quently the  general  mass  of  property  will  become  less.  Under 
this  twofold  view,  the  society  will  investigate  the  ideas  gene- 
rally adopted  upon  the  subject,  and  which  produce  a  powerful 
influence  upon  cultivation. 

First f  on  the  part  of  Government. 

It  has  been  already  seen  that  to  the  first  of  these  causes  be- 
long all  those  erroneous  opinions,  whence  have  originated  the 
various  political  obstacles  already  described  and  combated  j 
for  so  many  laws  and  regulations  for  the  maintenance  of  waste 
lands,  pasturage,  the  inalienability  of  estates  belonging  to  par- 
ticular families,  and  to  the  clergy,  for  trade,  and  manufactures, 
and  the  depopulation  of  villages,  to  the  prejudice  of  general 
cultivation,  would  never  have  been  enacted,  had  government 
always  been  convinced  that  no  department  merits  equal  at- 
tention with  agriculture,  and  that  it  cannot  favour  others  at  its 
expence,  without  more  or  less  diminishing  the  chief  and  most 
fertile  source  of  national  wealth. 

If  the  origin  of  those  erroneous  opinions  be  sought,  it  will 
be  discovered  in  a  fatal  prejudice,  deeply  rooted  for  centuries, 
and  which  is  not  yet  entirely  eradicated  from  any  nation  in 
Europe.  In  fact,  all  nations  have  been  desirous  of  founding 
their  greatness  on  the  extent  of  their  commerce,  since  they 
have  afforded  it  especial  protection  j  and  as  its  encouragement 
depended  upon  trade,  which  supported  navigation  that  gave 
birth  to  it;  the  principal  attention  of  modern  states  has  been 
shewn  to  manufactures.  History  written  since  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire,  and  particularly  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Italian  republic,  and  the  annihilation  of  the  feudal  system,  in 
every  page  corroborates  and  confirms  this  assertion.  For 
many  centuries,  destructive  wars,  those  horrible  scourges  of 
humanity,  and  enemies  of  agriculture,  had  no  other  aim,  than 

the 
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the  encouragement  of  trade  and  commerce.  Many  centuries 
did  this  system  pre'  ide  in  ihe  treaties  of  peace,  and  direct 
the  current  of  negotintion.  Many  centuries  did  Spain,  con- 
taminated by  the  virus  of  contagious  example,  adopt  it;  and, 
although  continually  reminded,  that  by  nature  it  was  formed 
to  be  above  all  others  an  agricultural  nation  ;  it  still  seemed 
to  have  no  other  visible  aim  in  its  discoveries,  in  its  conquests, 
in  its  campaigns,  in  its  treaties,  in  its  military  or  diplomatic 
capacity,  and  even  in  its  laws  and  regulations,  than  to  prefer 
and  protect  trade  in  almost  every-  instrtiice,  to  the  manifest  in- 
jury of  agriculture.  How  many  privileges,  either  instantly, 
or  by  regular  proceeding,  granted  to  trade,  have  led  to  mo- 
nopolize the  talent,  dexterity,  and  even  the  freedom  of  la- 
bour! What  numerous  favours  have  been  bestowed  upon 
commerce  and  navigation;  since  the  period  these,  united  in 
vast  corporate  bodies,  employed  their  artifice  and  power  to 
maintain  and  perpetuate  the  political  illusions!  Whenever 
the  protection  of  the  crown  evinced  a  partiality  in  their  favour, 
how  did  ill-fated  agriculture  become  a  butt  to  every  outrage! 

In  this  contradictory  system,  nothing  can  appear  more  ab- 
surd than  the  contempt  of  a  profession,  without  the  assistance 
of  which  those  very  departments,  which  form  the  chief  ob- 
jects of  national  favour,  could  neither  prosper  nor  be  ex- 
tended. Can  a  doubt  be  entertained,  but  that  agriculture,  in 
every  point  of  view,  is  the  primary  basis  of  trade,  commerce, 
and  navigation?  What  but  this  produces  the  various  sub- 
stances which  trade,  manufactures,  and  commerce  put  in  cir- 
culation, and  navigation  exports?  What  besides  furnishes 
the  strength  which  supports  manufactures  and  fari»s,  and  forms 
the  sinews  of  trade?  How  could  ever  the  chimerical  hope 
have  been  conceived  or  cherished  of  contributing,  by  the  dis- 
couragement of  agriculture,  to  the  progress  and  advancement 
of  those  branches  of  productive  industry,  VN-hose  prosperity 
entirely  depends  upon  the  increase  and  multiplication  of  its 
productions? 

This  evil  flows  from  the  manin  of  imitation.  The  examples 
VOL.  IV.  s  set 
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set  by  the  republics  in  the  middle  ages,  which  arrived  at  a 
flourishing  state  without  the  aid  of  agriculture,  and  simply  by 
means  of  trade  and  navigation;  and  that  of  some  ancient  na- 
tions and  modern  states,  have  infested  Spain  with  this  fatal 
pestilence.  But  how  insensible  must  it  be  to  reason,  to  be  de- 
sirous of  imitating  people,  who,  for  want  of  territory,  were 
naturally  constrained  to  obtain  their  subsistence  from  the  fee- 
ble and  precarious  means  of  commerce;  forgetful,  in  the~ 
meanwhile,  that  the  cultivation  of  a  country,  so  vast  and  ex- 
tensive as  ours,  is  the  surest  and  most  abundant  source  of  pub- 
lic wealth  and  individual  opulence. 

Yet,  sir,  the  trade  of  any  state,  without  the  aid  of  agricul- 
ture, must  always  be  precarious,  because  ever  dependent  upon 
those  who  may  purchase  or  consume  its  productions.  The 
commerce  of  a  country  must  inevitably  experience  the  fate  of 
its  manufactures,  or  must  confine  itself  to  a  trade  of  economy; 
that  is  to  say,  the  most  uncertain  of  all,  and  the  least  advan- 
tageous to  the  welfare  of  the  public.  The  commerce  and 
trade  of  a  people  under  such  circumstances  must  depend  upon 
chance,  and  be  subject  to  revolutions:  a  war,  a  treaty  of  alli- 
ance, or  of  commerce,  and  even  the  vicissitudes  of  fashion,  the 
changes  of  opinion  and  manners  in  other  people,  may  lead  to 
their  failure  and  ruin,  and  with  them  the  downfal  of  the  state. 
Thus  it  was  that  the  glory  of  Tyre,  and  the  colossal  power  of 
Carthage,  vanished  like  the  airy  visions  of  a  dream,  or  as  to- 
lumes  of  aerial  smoke.  Thus  have  disappeared  in  the  trading- 
hemisphere  Pisa,  Florence,  Genoa,  and  Venice.  And  thus,  pei-- 
haps  ere  long,  will  the  trading  greatness  of  Holland  and  Ge- 
neva be  no  more  ;  and  by  their  fall,  prove  that  nothing  but  a 
respectable  agriculture  can  give  to  any  state  permanent  power 
and  solid  greatness. 

The  society,  by  these  observations,  does  not  mean  to  per- 
suade you,  sir,  that  trade  and  commerce  deserve  no  protection 
from  government  J  it  asserts  on  the  contrary,  in  the  present 
state  of  Europe,  no  nation  can  be  powerful  without  them,  and, 
destitute  of  their  assistance,  itself  would  languish  and  perish. 

It 
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It  only  wishes   to  convince  you  that  a  state  cannot  subsist 
without   the   cultivation   of  the  soil,  that   culture  therefore 
should  be  the  principal   object  of  its  care  3    it  wished  to  de- 
monstrate to  you  that  its  prosperity  is  at  once  the  most  direct, 
certain,  and  prompt  method  of  producing  a  powerful  trade, 
and  an  extensive  commerce.     Whenever  an  extended  cultiva- 
tion shall  produce  abundance  of  raw  materials  for  the  manu- 
facturer, and  increase  the  number  of  hands  necessary  for  their 
fabrication,  and  whenever  the  plenty  afforded  by  it  shall  re- 
duce  the   wages  of  labour,  trade  will  then  possess  all  the 
encouragement  it  can  desire  j  and  its  progress  will  advance  the 
commercial  interest,  which  will  by  these  means  rival  that  of 
other  nations  in  every  market.     Then  the  mercantile  concern 
would  not  be  dependent  upon  government,  but  place  itself 
under  the  fostering  wing  of  that  equal  protection  which  the 
legislature  of  a  nation  ought  to  afford  to  every  useful  profes- 
sion.    But  to  grant  to  commerce  and   trade  peculiar  excep- 
tions, and  confer  on  them  special  favours,  to  the  prejudice  of 
agriculture,  is  to  adopt  a  reverse  route,  or  seek  for  the  most 
circuitous,  the  most  oblique,  the  most  perplexing  and  ihe  most 
perilous  road,  to  arrive  at  the  destined  goal. 

How  has  it  happened  that  a  government  which  has  almost 
uniformly  discouraged  agriculture,  the  chief  and  most  essen- 
tial of  all  professions,  should  have  been  so  lavish  of  encou- 
ragements in  favour  of  what  must  ever  be  of  minor  consider-' 
ation  ?  What  enormous  sums  have  been  raised,  what  numer- 
ous sacrifices  have  been  made  to  multiply  and  increase  com- 
mercial establishments,  to  the  injury  of  the  agricultural  inte- 
rests! Alas!  was  it  not  sufficient  to  render  its  condition 
miserable,  by  oppressing  it  with  all  the  taxes  and  all  the  ser- 
vices from  which  the  nobility,  the  clergy,  and  the  classes  of 
inferior  rank,  arc  exempted  ?  Was  it  not  enough  to  oblige  it 
to  sustain  the  burthen  of  all  the  exemptions  granted  in  favour 
of  trade,  and  of  all  the  prohibitory  decrees  in  behalf  of  com- 
merce ?  The  most  severe  and  expensive  charges  are  fixed 
upon  the  cultivators  of  the  soU,  by  a   train  of  exemptions, 
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enjo5'ed  by  those  occupied  in  other  professions.  The  militia 
conscription,  the  quartering  of  the  military,  the  levies  on  ac- 
count of  papal  bulls  and  other  stamped  paper,  all  burthens  in 
common  fall  upon  the  wretched  husbandman,  while  the  indi- 
viduals of  every  other  class  are  generally  allowed  to  go  free. 
The  shepherds,  carriers,  keepers  of  studs,  are  exempt,  as 
though  these  professions,  springing  as  it  were  from  the  very 
bosom  of  agriculture,  merited  more  pointed  attention  and  re- 
gard than  agriculturists  !  Persons  employed  in  finance,  the 
dealers  in  tobacco  and  snuff,  sellers  of  cards,  of  gunpowder, 
the  collectors  of  the  gabelle,  or  salt  duty,  and  those  employed 
in  a  thousand  other  professions,  not  less  numerous,  enjoy  im- 
munities and  privileges  refused  to  cultivators  of  the  soil.  la 
a  word,  the  ministers  of  the  inquisition,  of  the  crusade  of /a 
Santa  Hermandad,  and  even  the  stewards  of  monasteries,  have 
extorted  from  government  these  unjust  and  scandalous  ex- 
emptions, which  have  thrown  the  whole  weight  of  taxation 
upon  the  most  important  and  valuable  class  of  society. 

The  society  does  not  require  that  these  exemptions  should 
be  extended  to  agriculturists  j  yet  if  they  might  be  granted 
agreeably  to  the  principles  of  justice,  to  whom  could  they  be 
allowed  with  so  much  feasible  propriety  as  to  those  who  nou- 
rish and  support  the  nation  ?  But  it  is  sensible  that  the  de- 
fence of  the  state  is  the  incumbent  duty  of  all  its  members, 
and  it  would  not  acknowledge  this  sacred  obligation,  if  it  en- 
deavoured to  exempt  husbandmen  from  military  service.  It  is 
essentially  proper  they  should  fly  to  arms,  that  they  should 
quit  the  plough  and  take  up  the  musket,  whenever  the  safety 
of  their  country  demands  j  but  is  it  just,  even  in  most  im- 
minent danger,  that  the  villages  and  country  should  be  depo- 
pulated, while  the  factories,  the  counting  houses,  and  even 
the  asyla  of  idleness  and  sloth  swallow  up  the  world  ? 

With  a  view  to  banish  for  ever  tliese  destructive  opinions, 
the  society  wishes  you  to  propagate  the  study  of  political  eco- 
nomy, a  science  which  teaches  the  mode  of  combining  pub- 
lic with  private  interest,  of  establishing  the  power  and  welflire 

of 
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©f  empires  upon  the  permanent  base  of  individual  advantages; 
and  which,  considering  agriculture,  trade,  and  commerce  in 
the  relations  they  bear  to  these  two  great  objects,  fixes  th« 
rank  each  ought  to  hold  in  the  view  of  government ,  and  be- 
flstows  on  both  the  just  measure  of  protection  and  encourage- 
ment ;  which  illuminating  the  understanding  of  both  legisla- 
tion and  policy,  sweeps  away  all  the  partial  systems,  chimerical 
chemes,  absurd  opinions,  and  low  and  imworthy  maxims, 
which  have  so  often  been  adopted  by  legislative  authority,  and 
converted  what  was  designed  to  be  a  protector  and  preserver 
into  an  instrument  of  oppression  and  ruin. 

The   Li/luence  of  Opinion   on  the  Part  of  those  concerned  in 
agriculture. 

The  empire  of  opinion  is  not  less  extensive  when  agriculture 
is  considered  as  the  source  of  individual  wealth.  Under  this 
relation  it  is  presented  to  general  view,  as  the  art  of  cultivating 
the  earth  ;  that  is  to  say,  as  the  chief  and  most  necessary  of  all 
human  inventions.  The  society  will  ascend  to  the  source  of 
those  opinions,  which  have  uniformly  opposed  every  species 
of  amelioration  ;  for  if  it  were  ever  so  desirous  of  minutely  in- 
vestigating the  theory  of  cultivation,  how  would  it  be  able  to 
follow  in  detail,  link  by  link,  that  immense  chain  of  errors 
and  prejudices  which  has  bound  it,  to  the  present  time,  in  a 
long  and  lamentable  state  of  infancy  and  thraldom  ? 

If  the  mass  of  knowledge  essentially  requisite  for  agricul- 
rure,  even  in  its  rudest  state,  be  considered  j  if  it  be  recollected 
that  man,  after  having  disputed  with  savage  beasts  the  domain 
of  nature,  compelled  one  portion  to  yield  implicit  obedience  to 
his  commands,  and  the  rest  to  hide  in  impenetrable  woods, 
or  in  the  caverns  of  the  desert,  and  that  with  the  assistance  af- 
forded from  animals  domesticated  by  his  power  he  fells  and 
clears  forests,  converts  heaths  and  wastes  into  fertile  fields» 
whose  produce  supplies  his  necessities  ;  if  the  varions  branches 
ef  labour,  the  different  operations  which  are  contrived  to  fer- 
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tilize  the  soil,  and  render  the  earth  productive,  and  the  in- 
struments and  machines  invented  to  faciUtate  such  operations 
be  considered  j  if  the  clear  foresight  with  which,  among  the 
infinite  variety  of  vegetables  he  has  selected  and  improved, 
those  best  adapted  for  his  support  and  the  nourishment  of  his 
cattle  *  be  observed  ;  if  the  textures  for  his  dress,  the  furni- 
ture of  his  dwelling,  for  ornament  or  use,  and  even  to  answer 
the  purposes  of  his  luxury  and  his  vanity,  be  viewed  ;  if,  in 
short,  a  reflection  be  made  only  on  the  simplicity  of  his 
discoveries,  the  astonishing  facility  with  which  he  acquires 
knowledge,  and  the  dexterity  he  evinces  in  applying  it  to 
practice;  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  it  be  recollected  tha^  all 
this  obtained  without  the  aid  of  schools,  without  being  ap- 
prenticed, that  it  passes  from  father  to  son  to  the  remotest  po- 
sterity J  how  admirable  is  the  wisdom  of  God  displayed  in  this 
wonderful  progress  of  the  human  mind  ?  or  rather  how  ador- 
able are  the  ineffable  designs  of  Providence  for  the  support 
and  multiplication  of  the  human  species  ? 

But  through  all  this  astonishing  progression  are  discoverable 


*  Wheat,  the  general  support  of  man,  obsen'es  M.  de  Buffon,  is  a  pro- 
duction for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  progress  of  human  knowledge 
in  the  most  important  of  all  arts;  for  wheat  has  never  been  found  hither- 
to growing  in  a  wild  form  in  any  part  of  the  globe  ;  it  is,  therefore,  a 
species  of  grain  brought  to  its  present  state  of  perfection  by  human  science 
and  care.  It  was  necessary  to  select  this  grain  from  a  mass  of  others,  to 
sow  and  reap  it  a  number  of  times,  before  it  could  be  ascertained  that 
the  increase  would  always  repay  the  labour  and  expence,  incurred  in  the 
manuring  and  cultivating  of  the  land.  Besides,  its  valuable  and  wonderful 
properties  of  agreeing  with  all  climates,  standing,  although  an  annual 
plant,  the  chilling  severity  of  winter,  scarcely  germinating,  and  preserving 
a  length  of  time,  its  nourishing  and  reproductive  powers  unchanged,  ren- 
der this  the  principal  of  all  human  discoveries,  which,  however  ancient 
they  may  be,  agriculture  necessarily  must  have  preceded  them  all. 
"  Epoques  de  la  Nature,"  Epoque  vii.  torn.  -2.  p.  19j.  See  also,  upon  this 
subject,  the  observations  of  M.  Bernardine  Saint  Pierre,  upon  the  nou- 
rishing harmony  of  vegetables,  in  his  beautiful  work,  "Etudes  de  la 
Nature,"  Torn.  2,  p.  4C3,  edit.  1790. 
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traces  of  the  indolence  of  man,  and  his  ingratitude  towards  h>. 
Creator.     As  vain,  weak,  and  miserable,  as  he  is  slothful  and 
indicrent,  at  the  very  moment  that  he  elevates  liis  mmd  to  m- 
vestieate  the  nature  and  discover  the  laws  of  creation,  he  re- 
mains utterly  ignorant  of  the  gifts,  or  despises  the  bounty 
which  his  Creator  has  strewed  with  a  most  liberal  hand,  and 
in  the  most  ample  profusion,  around  his  habitation,  and  be- 
neath his  feet.     A  slight  view  of  agriculture,  that  occupation 
^bich  the  Deity  designed  for  man  from  the  infancy  of  the 
world,  will  be  sufficient  to  produce  a  conviction  that  among 
the  most  polished  and  enhghtened  nations,  even  among  those 
who  have  afforded  the  most  encouragement  and  protection  to 
the  arts,  that  of  cultivating  the  soil  is  yet  very  far  from  the 
perfection  to  which  it  may  easily  arrive.     Is  there  a  country, 
to  the  shame  of  its  science  and  wealth,  which,  among  the  ad- 
vances  in  luxury  and   vanity,   has  not  exhibited  reiterated 
proofs  of  its  indifférence  in  the  most  important  and  necessary 
of  all  professions?     Among  what  people  are  not  extensive 
districts  seen  in  a  state  of  nature,  or  very  little  better,  from 
an  imperfect  system  of  cultivation;  and  others  condemned  to 
perpetual  sterility  for  want  of  irrigation,  draining,  or  manur- 
ino  '     In  what  nation  does  not  much  remain  to  be  done  to 
improve  the  implements  of  husbandry,  to  perfect  the  methods 
of  their  application,  to  correct  the  errors  of  rustic  labour,  and 
amend  the  faults  in  agricultural  operations?     In  fine,  among 
what  people,  or  in  what  country,  is  this  first  of  all  human  arts 
iu  a  lower  state  of  degradation  than  in  our  own  ? 

Such,  at  least,  is  the  state  in  which  it  has  been  found  by  the 
society*}  and  if,  for  a  moment  forgetting  the  progress  that 

has 

•  Not  to  advert  to  the  uncultivated  districts,  it  must  be  allowed,  that 
few  nations  have  such  an  extent  of  unproductive  lands  as  Spaui:  proofs 
of  this  assertion  may  be  seen  in  a  thousand  places  of  our  agrar.an  code, 
Exclusive  of  15.5-27  fanegas,  I7.,19S  acres  .of  land  which  Ana  Bustd- 
los  gave,  and  Quincoses  purch^ysed  in  the  seventeenth  century,  m  the 
vicinity  of  Xer«s,  and  which  occasioned  a  tediou.  and  expensive  law-su.t, 
"*  .  ^  ^  equally 
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has  been  lately  made,  we  look  at  the  immense  extent  of  road 
before  us,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  confess  our  negligence  and 
sloth,  that  our  agriculture  is  vastly  behind  that  of  other  coun- 
tries, and  how  evident  over  the  face  of  the  country  is  the  ne- 
cessity for  amelioration  ?  Where  exists  the  cause  of  so  de- 
structive and  far-felt  a  system  ?  Abstractedly  from  political 
obstacles,  which  have  already  been  detailed,  the  society  cannot 
discover  it  in  the  moral  view  of  the  subject,  unless  in  the 
want  of  that  instruction  and  knowledge  which  have  the  most 
intimate  connection  with  agricultural  improvements.  Let  us 
then  endeavour  to  apply  a  prompt  remedy  to  this  evil^  by  at- 
tempting to  supply  the  deficiency. 

Complaints  against  this  negligence,  and  this  ignorance,  are 
as  general  as  they  are  ancient.  Centuries  ago  Columella 
œmplained  at  Roine,  that  while  every  kind  of  science  and  art 
had  its  professor's  chair  for  instruction,  not  excepting  the  vilest 
and  most  insignificant,  agriculture  stood  alone  without  a 
tutor,  or  a  pupil.  "  Without  many  such  arts  and  sciences,  he 
observes,  and  even  without  advocates,   Italy  was  formerly 

equally  opposite  to  the  interest  of  the  state  and  the  pubHc  faith  ;  it  ap- 
pears, by  that  suit,  there  still  remained,  in  the  environs  of  the  same  place, 
an  immense  extent  of  wa'ite  lands.  In  the  district  of  Utrera,  after 
Don  Luis  Curiel,  at  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  had 
allotted  an  enormous  quantity,  there  then  remained  2l;,OûO  fanegas.  In 
the  district  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  no  deserted  hamlets  are  enumerated,  and 
30,000  fanegas  of  land,  devoid  of  culture.  The  quantity  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Salamanca  is  not  much  less,  notwithstanding  the  efForts  of 
its  population  committee.  How  much  is  there  in  Estremadura  !  read 
what  Zavala  observed  of  the  districts  in  that  province  ;  in  Badajoz  only, 
he  reckoned  an  extent  of  grass  common,  26  leagues  in  length,  by  12  in 
breadth,  comprising  land  adapted  for  culture;  not  to  mention  the  heath 
land  which  occupies  one  third  of  the  province.  But  what  further  need  of 
pointing  out  instances .''  Catalonia  itself,  the  industrious  and  wealthy 
Catalonia,  has  2S8  deserted  hamlets.  Here  see  the  destructive  effects  of 
outlaws  and  our  opinions!  Who  can  behold  without  horror,  without  the 
most  poignant  feeling,  such  a  destructive  neglect  and  dereliction  of  land, 
amidst  the  poverty  and  depopulation  of  this  once  fertile  country  ? 
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happy,  and  many  nations  are  so  still  ;  but  it  is  nhsolutely  cer- 
tain that  no  countr}'  can  be  so,  or  even  e\ist  witliout  agricul- 
ture*." Ihe  modern  Columella,  Herrera,  the  celebrated  D  ego 
Deza,  and  numerous  other  patriotic  Spanish  writers  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  pointed  out  the  utility  and  necessity  of  es- 
tablishing agricultural  academics,  and  appointing  professors 
in  the  science  of  cultivation.  And  this  plan,  so  often  subse- 
quently urged,  is  again  produced  in  the  business  which  relates 
to  agrarian  law. 

The  society  cannot  but  applaud  the  zeal  of  those  highly  re- 
spectable Spaniards  ;  but  it  would  wish  the  accomplishment  of 
its  aim  by  a  more  certain,  safe,  and  easy  method.  It  seems 
probable  that  any  attempt  would  prove  nugatory  to  extend 
rural  knowledge  among  farmers  by  theoretic  instruction;  and 
still  less  likely  would  it  be  to  obtain  the  desired  object  by 
academic  dissertations.  Not  that  it  censures  such  attempts, 
but  it  conceives  they  are  inadequate  to  produce  the  proposed 
end.  Agriculture  does  not  stand  in  need  of  pupil-;,  who  have 
frequented  the  dusty  benches  of  the  schools,  nor  learned 
doctors,  who  dictate  their  soaring  lectures  from  professional 
chairs  ;  but  active  and  expert  men,  who  know  how  to  manure, 
to  till,  to  sow,  to  reap,  to  thrash,  to  winnow,  to  improve  and 
preserve  the  produce  of  the  soil  ;  objects  the  most  distant  from 
the  spirit  of  the  schools,  and  which  cannot  be  learned  or  taught 
by  scientific  lectures  or  verbal  instruction. 

Agriculture  is  an  art,  but  every  art  derives  its  principles 
from  the  theory  of  science.  In  this  view  of  the  subject  the 
theory  of  cultivating  the  ground  may  be  as  vast  as  it  is  com-i 
plex;  for  agriculture  consists  rather  in  the  assemblage  of  a 
number  of  different  arts  than  in  one  single  art  alone.  The 
agricultural  improvement,  therefore,  of  a  nation  depends  in 
some  degree  upon  the  extent  of  that  varied  knowledL;e,  from 

•  Nam  sine  ludicris  artibus,  atcjue  ttiam,  sine  car.sidiois,  olim  satis 
felices  futre,  futuraque  sunt  urbcs:  at  sine  agiicuîtoribus  nee  consistere 
iqoxtalcs,  nee  ali  posse,  manit'cstum  eal.     Columella  in  prsef. 

which 
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which  tlie  art  of  culture  evidently  is  derived.  In  fact  it  is  de- 
cidedly clear,  that  a  nation  acquainted  with  the  theoretic 
principles  of  cultivation,  in  its  attempts  at  improvement  will 
have  more  prospect  of  success,  than  one  where  these  principles 
are  generally  unknown. 

From  this  reasoning  results  a  truth,  as  lamentable  as  it  is 
disgraceful  to  us.  What  a  deplorable  negligence  does  there 
exist  in  our  system  of  pubhc  education  !  It  actually  appears 
that  we  have  endeavoured  as  earnestly  to  diminish  useful  in- 
struction, as  to  multiply  institutions  for  the  attainment  of  un- 
profitable science. 

The  society,  sir,  is  far,  very  far  from  refusing  its  share  of 
esteem  and  regard  to  intellectual  sciences,  and  more  especially 
to  those  which  have  for  their  objects  the  sublime  mysteries. 
The  science  of  religion,  which  leads  man  to  understand  the 
essence,  being,  and  attributes  of  his  Creator  j  morals,  which 
teach  him  the  knowledge  of  himself,  and  which  guide  him 
in  the  paths  of  virtue,  will  appear  always  laudable  among  na- 
tions, who  have  once  experienced  the  felicity  of  respecting 
these  great  and  important  objects.  But  as  all  other  sciences 
tend  to  increase  the  temporal  happiness  of  man,  how  has  it 
happened  that  while  we  have  forgotten  the  most  essential  to 
obtain  this  end,  we  have  been  cultivating  with  so  much  ardour 
the  most  unprofitable,  and  even  the  most  destructive,  kinds  of 
knowledge  ? 

The  mania  of  regarding  intellectual  science  as  the  sole  ob- 
ject of  public  instruction,  is  perhaps  of  less  ancient  date  than 
is  generally  supposed.* 

Instruction  in  the  liberal  arts  was  the  principal  business 
of  the  primitive  schools,  and  even  at  the  revival  of  learn- 
ing, both  government  and  the  learned,  endeavouring  to 
excel  each  other  in  what  was  laudable,  strove  to  propagate 
the  study  of  useful  knowledge,  that  is  to  say,  sound  and  na- 
tural instruction.  Not  one  of  the  ancient  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, but  has  produced  men  of  celebrity  in  physical  and  mathe- 

*  See  Scutate  the  fust,  tit.  3  of  the  twelfth  part 
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matical  science  ;  and  what  at  that  period  was  still  more 
singular,  men  who  by  applying  the  principles  of  theory  to 
practice,  made  their  knowledge  subservient  to  profitable  uses 
and  the  welfare  of  mankind.  What  a  multitude  of  examples 
in  support  of  this  position,  were  it  the  intention  of  this  memoir, 
could  the  society  produce  ?  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  when  master 
Esquivel,  b)'  a  trigonometrical  survey,  according  to  the  system 
of  mensuraliou  laid  down  by  Reggio  Montano,  measured  the 
surface  of  the  Spanish  empire,  and  formed  the  most  scientific 
and  complete  system  of  national  geography  any  country  ever 
produced  3  ■^  when  the  learned  Valla  and  Mercado  applied  the 

physical 

*  Ambrosio  de  Morales,  in  his  treatise  on  Spanish  antiquities,  speaks 
of  this  work,  which  was  undertaken  by  the  command  of  Philip  the 
Second.  That  author  informs  us,  Pierre  Escjuivel  not  only  availed  him- 
self in  his  survey  of  the  triangular  method  invented  by  Reggio  Montano; 
but  that  he  also  fixed  the  standard  of  the  Spanish  foot,  and  its  relative 
extent  with  the  Roman  foot,  by  means  of  mile  stones,  discovered  on  the 
ancient  military  roads  ;  and  that  he  also  contrived  many  new  instruments 
to  ascertain  the  results  of  his  operations.  And  that  no  doubt  can  remain 
upon  this  subject,  the  testimony  of  don  Philip  de  Guevara,  the  celebrated 
geometrician  and  antiquary,  will  demonstratively  shew.  Speaking  to 
Philip  the  Second,  he  rerninded  that  monarch  of  a  description  of  the  earth 
Ly  Marcus  Agrippa,  hung  up  in  the  portico  of  Octavus  at  Rome,  by  his 
valual)le  father  Augustus.  He  adds,  in  imitation  of  such  an  august  ex- 
ample, "  Your  majesty  will  be  able  to  set  up  in  a  most  conspicuous  place 
the  description  and  delineation  of  Spain,  which,  by  the  command  and  at 
the  expence  of  your  majesty,  the  great  geonaetrician  Esquivel  has  nearly 
completed.  For  certainly  among  all  the  great  undertakings  which  yout 
majesty  may  justly  boast  of  having  accomplished,  and  which  will  render 
your  name  glorious  and  immortalize  your  fame,  there  is  not  a  thing  per- 
formed by  the  hand  of  man  that  can  surpass  this  magnificent  and 
learned  work,  if  your  majesty  will  deign  to  permit  the  details  of  this  de- 
scription of  this  celebrated  peninsula,  drawn  yp  under  your  auspices,  to 
descend  to  posterity.  Your  majesty  is  not  impeded  by  the  considerations 
that  might  deter  other  monarchs  from  publishing  works  of  a  similar 
kind.  It  is  proper  to  add,  what  may  be  asserted  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction, that  no  country  has  been  surveyed  with  such  attention,  skill, 
ajid  accuracy,  sinrc  tjie  creation  of  the  world.     For  the  descriptions  and 
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physical  learning  and  knowledge  of  nature  to  heal  the  maladies 
which  afflicted  the  provinces  j  when  the  indefatigable  Laguno 
travelled  into  di.;tnnt  countries,  and  with  the  works  of  Dios- 
ccrides  in  his  hand,  studied  botany  and  other  parts  of  natural 
history  in  the  fertile  countries  of  Greece  and  Egypt  ;  the  cele- 
brated Alonso  d"Herrera,  patronized  by  the  Cardinal  Cis- 
neros,  had  already  informed  his  contemporaries  and  country- 
men all  that  the  Greeks  and  Latins  had  known  of  agriculture 
both  in  theory  and  practice,  all  that  the  natural  philosophers 
of  that  sera  and  the  most  learned  of  his  own  time  had  discovered 
respecting  the  cultivation  of  the  earth*.  These  important  pur- 
suits^ 

draughts  we  possess,  made  hy  Ptolomy  and  other  geographers,  were  for 
ihe  greater  part  drawn  up  from  the  vague  reports  of  the  inhabitants,  or 
from  previous  and  erroneous  accounts  ;  ■a^'hile  in  the  description  of  Sfaiiz 
vcritten  by  order  of  rjoitr  majesti/,  (here  is  nol  an  inch  of  land  in  your  kingdom 
tihick  has  not  been  ntfen,  surveyed  and  delineated  by  Mader  Esqvivel,  who  as- 
ierlained  ike  whole  icilh  his  own  eyes,  as  far  as  ihe  exactness  of  mathematical 
instruments  tcoidd  permit."  Sec  the  discourses  of  Morales,  quoted,  and  the 
Commentaries  upon  the  portrait  of  Philip  Gaevera.  This  learned  and 
magnificent  work,  the  efTcct  of  extraordinary  science,  and  unwearied  as- 
siduity, was  sent  to  the  king  on  the  decease  of  Esquivel,  or  rather  when 
it  was  not  known  what  was  become  of  him  ;  and  it  is  perhaps  difficult 
to  decide,  whether  it  be  more  glorious  for  us  to  have  undertaken  and  exe- 
cuted surh  a  work,  or  disgraceful  to  have  forgotten  that  it  existed,  and 
suffered  it  to  perish. 

•  Although  the  treatise  on  agriculture  -by  Herrera  may  be  rather  con- 
sidered a  compilation  than  an  original  work  ;  yet  in  three  points  of  view 
it  is  superior  to  other  works  written  at  the  same  period.  The  first  is  the 
vast  erudition  it  displays,  which  appears  not  only  by  the  frequent  quota- 
tions from  all  authors  upon  agriculture  then  known  ;  among  Grecian, 
Mesiod,  Theophrastus,  Aristotle,  Dioscorides,  and  Galen;  of  Latin,  Cato, 
Varro,  Columella,  Palladius,  Pliny,  Virgil,  and  Macrobius;  of  Arabic, 
Averroes,  Avicenna,  and  Abenzenef  ;  among  the  moderns,  Crcscentius, 
Barthélémy  d' .Angleterre,  Vicentin,  &c.  ;  and  further  by  the  long  passages; 
he  has  quoted  or  translated  from  these  authors,  and  which  he  often  refutes 
by  able  reasoning;  and  especially  the  confidence  with  which  he  speaks, 
that  shews  he  had  read  them  all,  as  may  be  collected  from  the  following 
Çassaçe.   "  I  think,"  says  he,  chap.  39.  ilv.  4,  in  spea,klng  of  the  alhcrgr^ 
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suits  have  been  neglected  v/ithoat  others  havhig  made  any 
useful  progress.  The  sciences  among  us  have  ceased  to  be 
considered  as  the  methods  of  discovering  truth  j  they  are  con- 
verted into  means  of  learning  to  live  ;  scholars  are  multiplied, 
and  with  tliem  has  advanced  the  imperfection  of  learning. 
Similar  to  those  insects,  which,  bred  in  putrefaction,  only  serve 
to  increase  it,  the  schoolmen,  the  civilians,  the  casuists,  and 
ignorant  professors  of  intellectual  science,  have  corrupted  by 
their  infectious  breath  the  principles  it  esteems,  and  even  de- 
stroyed the  monuments  of  useful  knowledge. 

Deign,  sir,  to  establish  the  liberal  sciences  in  their  pristine 
lustre;  deign  further  to  afford  them  protection,  and  agriculture 
will  then  flourish.  Sciences  would  improve  its  instruments 
and  machines,  advance  i  ts  economy  and  its  calculations,  and  open 
a  free  access  to  the  study  of  nature  ;  these,  whose  object  is  the 
contemplation  of  tlie  works  of  our  universal  mother,  would 
demonstrate  her  immense  power  and  wealth  ;  and  Spain,  aided 
by  both,  would  know  the  extent  of  those  blessings  which  it  is 
constantly  losing  for  want  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  surpris- 
ing fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  geniality  of  the  climate  whicli 
lias  been  bestowed  by  the  bounty  of  Providence.     Natural 

a  kind  of  peach,  "  the  Arabs  imported  it  from  foreign  clime  ;  for  to  the 
best  of  my  recollection  I  have  not  found  it  noticed  in  any  ancient  author, 
either  Greek  or  Latin,  nor  among  the  moderns,  not  even  in  medical 
writings,  excej)t  in  those  written  by  the  Arabs;  for  which  reason  I  con- 
clude it  is  not  indigenous  in  cold  and  northerly  countries.''  Secondly,  he 
travelled  a  great  deal  to  learn  the  rural  systems  and  practices  in  foreign 
countries,  some  of  which  he  frequently  proposed  as  models,  having  wit- 
nessed their  utility  in  Dauphiny  and  other  provinces  of  France,  in  Lom- 
bardy  and  in  the  Campagna  di  Roma,  in  Piedmont,  and  even  Germany. 
Thirdly,  although  he  derived  most  of  his  practical  knowledge  from  the 
district  of  Talavera,  where  he  chiefly  resided  ;  he  had  also  seen  and  ob- 
served the  rural  economy  of  the  rest  of  Spain,  anl  noticed  the  agricultural 
practices  of  the  Arabs  in  Granada,  whose  flourishing  and  productive  cul- 
ture often  furnishes  him  with  a  fine  subject  of  eulogy.  What  is  here 
stated  in  favour  of  our  provincial  writer  on  agricultural  subjects,  will  be 
.sufficient  to  appreciate  the  labour  and  merit  of  his  admirable  work. 

history 
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history  would  develop  by  exhibiting  the  wonderful  produc- 
tions of  the  earth,  new  kinds  of  grain,  new  fruits,  new  treer?, 
new  plants  of  multifarious  descriptions  to  be  naturalized  and 
cultivated,  new  species  of  animals,  which,  when  domesticated, 
might  supply  ©ur  provinces.  Aided  by  their  labours  it  might 
discover  new  methods  of  mixing,  manuring,  and  preparing 
the  soil,  and  breaking  up  and  cultivating  waste  lands.  The 
improvements  arising  from  •water,  irrigation,  the  amelioration, 
and  preservation  of  fruits  j  the  construction  of  vaults,  and 
granaries,  of  mills  and  presses  ;  in  a  word,  the  immense  va- 
riety of  arts,  subordinate  and  auxiliary  to  agriculture,  at  pre- 
sent under  the  control  and  influence  of  a  blind  and  wretched 
routine,  would  be  highly  improved,  being  enlightened  by  that 
knowledge  which  only  can  be  termed  useful,  when  man  is 
enabled  by  its  application  to  increase  the  means  of  supplying 
his  wants. 

Although  this  influence  is  so  palpable,  many  regard  the 
sciences  with  an  eye  of  contempt  j  as  not  being  calculated  îbr 
rustic  and  unlettered  people,  they  think  them  only  fit  for  the  stu- 
dious ;  and  that  they  only  serve  to  fill  the  minds  of  the  learned 
with  pride  and  arrogance.  The  society  voluntarily  acknow- 
ledge tlierc  is  much  justice  in  this  reproach  j  and  that  nothing 
tends  so  much  to  prevent  the  propagation  of  useful  knowledge, 
as  the  scientific  hauteur  discoverable  in  the  professors  of  those 
sciences.  Looking  at  their  nomenclatures,  rules,  and  all  the 
apparatus  of  their  instruction,  it  might  be  supposed  that  they 
had  conspired  to  place  them  in  the  most  unfavourable  point  of 
view,  that  is  to  say,  by  representing  them  as  a  kind  of  se- 
cret and  'mysterious  learning,  incomprehensible  to  vulgar 
understandings,  and  inaccessible  to  common  sense. 

Eut  notwithstanding  this  abuse,  the  great  utility  of  the 
sciences  must  be  acknowledged.  It  is  impossible  that  any 
nation  should  possess  them  in  any  degree  of  perfection,  with- 
out letting  some  rays  of  light  escape  among  the  very  lowest 
classes  of  the  people;  for  the  flood  of  knowledge,  if  such  an 
expression  be  admissible,  flows  and  communicates  from  one 

class 
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class  to  another,  and  divides  and  ramifies  in  its  course,  till  it 
runs  by  the  door  of  the  most  humble  cottage.  Thus  it  is  that 
the  husbandman  and  the  artizan,  without  understanding  the 
mysterious  language  of  chemistry  in  the  analysis  of  marie,  or 
the  researches  of  the  natural  pliilosopher,  in  describing  the 
mechanism  of  its  formation }  by  knowing  its  usefulness  for 
fertilizing  the  «oil,  and  the  scouring  of  wools,  is  in  possession 
of  every  thing,  as  to  utility,  which  science  has  discovered  upon 
the  subject. 

Is  it  possible  to  remove  this  barrier,  this  wall  of  separation, 
which  literary  pride  has  set  up  between  those  who  study  and 
those  occupied  in  labour  ?  Could  not  a  method  be  devised  of 
uniting  the  wisdom  of  artizans  and  the  chief  aim  and  in- 
tention of  science  ?  In  what  does  the  separation  consist,  but 
the  distance  at  which  one  is  kept  from  the  other?  Could  ijot 
an  advantageous  union  be  formed  between  them,  if  instruction 
and  interest  were  placed  nearer  together  ?  Here,  sir,  is  a  sub- 
ject worthy  of  your  paternal  care  :  the  society  will  point  out 
to  you  two  methods  of  accomplishing  this  object  j  which  in  its 
view  appear  extremely  simple. 

I.  Means  of  removing  both. 

The  first  method  is  to  diftuse  useful  knowledge  among  the 
proprietary  classes.  Far  be  it  from  the  society  to  de- 
prive any  individual  in  the  state  of  the  right  of  studying  the 
sciences;  but  why  should  it  not  wish  to  see  them  cultivated  by 
those  who  might  be  able  to  make  the  most  useful  application  ? 
When  once  landed  proprietors  were  instructed,  would  it  not 
be  their  own  interest,  and  perhaps  their  pride  might  induce 
them,  to  try  experiments,  and  make  trial  of  plans  for  improve- 
ment upon  their  estates  by  an  application  of  the  knowledge 
they  had  obtained^  and  the  adoption  of  new  discoveries,  and  eli- 
gible modes  of  practice,  followed  in  otiier  countries  ?  When 
they  had  arrived  thus  far,  might  it  not  at  least  be  probable, 
that  their  example  and  advice  would  lead  farmers  to  copy  and 
to  participate  in  (he  benefits,  which  they  saw  resulting  from 

such 
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such  a  system  of  amelioration?  Let  the  cultivators  of  the  soil 
be  the  allowed  slaves  of  the  prejudices  they  have  traditionally 
imbibed,  and  that  they  are  incapable  of  comprehending  what 
they  would  even  wish  to  do  j  but  from  this  very  cause  they 
are  more  likely  to  feel  the  impulse  communicated  by  the  con- 
sideration of  self  interest  and  individual  profit.  Pride  among 
the  learned  deprives  them  of  this  docility;  but  only  reflect  for 
a  moment  on  the  immense  mass  of  information  which  agri- 
culture has  accumulated  among  the  less  enlightened  classes  of 
fchose  employed  in  the  concern  ;  and  you  will  at  once  discover, 
that  it  every  where  arises  from  the  docility  of  cultivators. 

11.  Bjj  instructing  proprietors. 

For  the  purpose  of  affording  the  requisite  instruction  to  pro- 
prietors, the  society  does  not  propose  to  found  colleges,  a? 
difficult  to  erect  and  endow,  as  their  utility  is  problematical 
after  they  are  erected.  To  improve  the  system  of  education, 
and  further  the  means  of  instruction,  the  society  would  not 
have  the  children  separated  from  their  parents,  rendering  luke- 
warm, at  once  the  tenderness  of  the  one,  and  the  respect  of 
the  other;  it  would  not  wish  to  have  youth  taken  from  under  the 
protection  of  parental  attention  and  vigilance,  and  delivered  to 
the  care  of  mercenary  strangers;  physical  and  moral  education 
is  the  province  of  parents;  it  is  their  incumbent  duty,  and 
never  can  properly  be  performed  by  others.  It  is  right  that 
literary  instruction  should  be  placed  under  the  inspection 
of  government;  but  colleges  and  other  expensive  establish - 
ments  would  not  be  so  necessary  among  us,  if  the  number  of 
schools  for  useful  information  were  increased.  The  nation, 
sir,  looks  up  to  you  for  the  increase  of  such  establishments  ; 
for  without  the  emancipation  of  their  children  from  the  yoke 
of  the  present  system  of  ediication,  parents  will  in  vain  expect 
to  see  the  wishes  of  nature  and  religion  gratified  in  this  mo.^t 
important  of  ajl  considerations. 

I'he  society  docs  not  propose  that  these  new  institutions 

should 
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should  be  incorporated  with  our  ancient  universities.  For  so 
long  as  they  continue  to  be  what  they  are,  and  always  have 
been  ;  so  long  as  scholastic  philosophy  prevails  in  them  ;  ac- 
curate and  natural  sciences  can  never  radicate.  The  aim,  the 
character,  the  method,  and  spirit,  which  are  the  very  soul  of 
these  sciences,  are  entirely  different  from  the  principles  of  the 
schools,  and  incompatible  with  themj  a  fact  confirmed  by  long 
and  melancholy  experience.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  impos- 
sible to  unite  intellectual  science  with  that  capable  of  demon-, 
stration  ;  perhaps  this  fortunate  alliance  may  some  time  become 
the  object  of  the  attention  you  pay,  sir,  to  the  reformation  of 
instruction  ;  but  to  accomplish  this  aim  of  our  most  ardent 
wishes,  the  whole  system  of  study  must  be  reversed,  and  the 
actual  form  of  the  superstructure  changed  from  its  foundations  ; 
and  in  this  view  the  society  wishes  rather  to  build  up  than  to 
destroy. 

The  society  will  content  itself  with  proposing  to  you  the 
multiplication  of  academies  for  instruction  in  useful  know- 
ledge in  every  city  and  considerable  town,  that  is  to  say,  in 
those  where  the  proprietary  classes  are  numerous  and  wealthy. 
As  this  is  an  object  of  public  and  general  utility,  there  should 
be  no  hesitation  in  assigning  endowments  to  such  institutions^ 
from  the  revenues  of  those  cities,  or  towns,  or  ethers  of  the 
surrounding  district:  an  endowment  which  it  would  be  so 
much  more  easy  to  obtain  and  regulate,  because  the  professors,  as 
the'  are  in  other  countries,  would  and  ought  to  be  paid  by 
their  pupils  ;  and  government  would  only  have  to  be  at  the 
expence  of  erecting  buildings,  and  purchasing  instruments, 
machines,  books,  and  other  analogous  articles  :  besides,  the  en- 
dowments of  many  institutions,  whose  inutility  is  notorious, 
might  be  appropriated  to  found  the  more  profitable  establish- 
ments here  recommended.  So  many  Latin  masters,  the  ves- 
tiges of  an  ancient  and  absurd  philosophy,  which  every  where 
have  been  publicly  set  up  against  the  spirit  and  letter  of  our 
constitutional  laws  5  so  many  professors,  who  have  only  served 
to  induce  those  youths  to  engage  in  a  literary  career,  whom 
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nature  and  prudence  designed  for  useful  trades  ;  and  to  crowd 
and  bury  them  among  the  sterile  classe's,  by  preventing  their 
engaging  in  profitable  professions  j  in  fine,  so  many  establish- 
ments to  which  is  owing  the  superfluous  number  of  clergy, 
monks,  physicians,  lawyers, registers,  sacrists,  &:c.}  and  the  scar- 
city of  carmen,  sailors,  artizans,  and  husbandmen  :  would  it  not 
be  far  more  eligible  to  suppress  these  useless,  or  rather  injurious 
establishments,  and  apply  their  revenues  to  the  endowment  of 
institutions  for  rational  and  profitable  instruction  ? 

You  need  not  be  apprehensive,  sir,  that  the  multiplication 
of  these  academies  or  colleges,  although  they  were  open  to  all 
the  world,  as  they  ought  to  be,  would  produce  a  superabund- 
ance of  professors;  for  scholars  do  not  multiply  on  account  of  the 
facilities  afforded  to  study,  but  the  ben  efits  to  be  derived  from 
it.  Divinity,  medicine,  and  law,  hold  out  for  students  in  those 
faculties  lucrative  situations,  which  induce  so  many  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  attainment  of  such  kind  of  learning.  Un- 
fortunately other  and  not  less  useful  sciences  present  no  such 
attractive  motives,  nor  promise  such  stimulating  rewards. 
And  still  further,  the  utility  of  these  sciences  is  so  extensively 
great,  that  a  superabundance  of  geometricians  and  natural 
philosophers  would  be  highly  advantageous  to  the  nation; 
while  that  of  professors  in  faculiies,  professedly  intellectual,, 
can  only  increase  the, number  of  worms  v/hich  prey  upon  the 
vitals  of  the  state;  and  bring  those  very  professions  into  con- 
tempt :  as  the  great  politician  Saavedra  properly  remarked  of 
them  two  centuries  ago. 

To  the  intent  that  these  proposed  establishments  might  be- 
come actually  useful,  there  should  be  drawn  up  good  elemen- 
tary treatises  on  mathematical  and  physical  science,  and  es- 
pecially the  latter;  which  should  comprise  all  the  facts  and  in- 
formation calculated  to  become  useful  and  applicable  to  the 
practices  of  civil  and  private  life,  and  which  might  withdraw 
the  public  attention  from  so  many  objects  of  vain  research  and 
dangerous  investigation,that  literary  vanity  has  substituted  in  the 
place  of  useful  enquiry.     Would  you  deign,  sir,  to  offer  a  good 
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premium,  beneficial  as  well  as  honourable  to  the  person  who 
should  arrange  and  digest  such  an  important  work,  a  doubt 
could  not  be  entertained  but  that  a  number  of  scientific  men 
would  become  candidates  :  for  Spain  is  not  destitute  of  men 
who  would  endeavour  to  obtain  such  a  distinguished  recom- 
pence,  and  who  would  aspire  to  the  honour  of  becoming  in- 
structors of  the  national  youth. 


III.  By  instructing  Cultivators. 

The  second  mean  of  reconciling  science  and  interest  con- 
sists in  the  instruction  of  those  employed  in  cultivation.  To 
make  them  subject  to  a  routine  of  studies  would  be  ridiculous  ; 
but  it  could  not  surely  -be  absurd  to  place  in  their  view  the 
results  of  them  }  and  this  is  all  that  is  required.  The  aim  of 
such  an  undertaking  is  great,  but  the  means  of  its  accomplish- 
ment are  very  simple  and  easy.  Nothing  more  is  necessary 
than  to  diminish  the  ignorance  of  those  occupied  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  to  augment 
and  improve  the  sources  of  their  information.  The  society 
merely  wishes,  that  all  should  learn  to  read,  write,  and  cipher. 
What  an  expansive  sphere  would  this  knowledge,  at  once  so 
simple  and  sublime,  afford  to  human  intelligence  ?  It  requires 
that  all  persons  employed  in  culture  should  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  acquiring  a  knowledge  so  essential  to  enable  every  man 
to  improve  his  understanding,  so  useful  to  the  master  of  a  fa- 
mily/or  the  management  of  both  his  civil  and  domestic  con- 
cerns 5  and  so  important  to  government  for  the  amelioration 
of  the  minds  and  manners  of  its  citizens.  It  would  be  proper 
to  place  within  the  reach  of  husbandmen  and  artificers,  not 
only  the  sublime  truths  of  religion  and  morals  ;  but  further 
all  those  physical  phœnomena,  which  are  simple  and  of  easy 
comprehension,  and  on  which  frequently  depend  the  improve- 
ments in  mechanic  arts.  It  would  be  necessary  for  this  pur- 
pose to  present  to  their  view  the  results  and  discoveries  of  the 
^nost  complex  sciences,  but  stripped  of  the  obscuring  apparel 
T  2  of 
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of  scientific  language,  and  arranged  in  such  clear  and  simple 
propositions,  that  the  most  unlearned  man  might  be  able  to 
comprehend,  after  he  had  improved  the  means  of  understand- 
ing them. 

Multiply,  sir,  elementary  schools  ;  let  no  parish,  no  village, 
be  destitute  of  one  ;  let  no  individual  exist,  however  poor  or 
unfortunate  he  may  be,  that  may  not  be  able,  free  of  expence, 
to  obtain  this  necessary  instruction.  If  the  state  does  not  owe 
this  assistance  to  all  its  members,  it  owes  it  to  itself,  as  the 
most  simple  plan  of  obtaining  honour  and  aggrandisement. 
And  is  it  not  lamentable,  is  it  not  scandalous,  to  see  a  branch 
of  instruction  so  general,  so  useful,  so  essentially  necessary,  en- 
tirely forgotten  or  neglected  ;  while  protection  is  afforded  to 
so  many  institutions  of  partial  instruction,  to  useless  at  best^ 
but  in  many  instances,  prejudicial  establishments  ? 

Fortunately,  nothing  is  of  easier  attainment  than  learning 
to  read  and  write 5  and  this  kind  of  knowledge  is  not  more 
difficult  to  communicate  than  to  acquire.  Learned  men  are 
not  required  for  masters,  nor  expensive  appointments  for  their 
remuneration  j  they  should  be  plain,  industrious,  virtuous  per- 
sons, who  know  how  to  respect  innocence,  and  v/ould  find 
their  pleasure  in  its  instruction.  The  society,  nevertheless, 
regards  tliis  function  of  such  importance,  that  it  would  not 
like  to  see  it  conferred  on  any  but  ministers  of  the  church. 
So  far  from  being  foreign  to  the  sacred  profession,  it  appears 
to  identify  itself  with  that  spirit  of  mildness  and  charity  which 
characterizes  our  clergy,  and  peculiarly  to  accord  with  the  na- 
ture of  their  profession,  public  instruction.  Should  it  be  found 
inconvenient  to  commit  this  departm^ent  to  those  who  might 
have  tlie  care  of  souls,  a  priest  appointed  in  every  village,  or 
parish,  however  small,  remunerated  out  of  the  tythes  paid  to 
bishops,  chapters,  and  great  beneficiaries,  might  take  the 
charge  of  instruction,  under  the  superintendance  of  the  curates 
and  magistrates  of  the  respective  places. 

What  object  more  commendable  than  this  could  be  pre- 
sented to  the  attention  of  our  venerable  prelates,  and  our 

worth  jr 
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worthy  civil  magistrates  ?  How  much  would  this  establishment 
be  benefited,  when  the  system  of  education,  and  books  for  in- 
struction, were  improved  ?  Would  it  not  inculcate  to  the  ut- 
most the  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  extend  the  influence 
of  moral  prhiciples,  and  aid  both  civil  and  religious  obligation  ? 
How  many  errors  and  dangerous  snares  would  it  not  prevent 
thousands  from  falling  into,  by  dissipating  the  profound  men- 
tal ignorance  they  generally  discover  respecting  subjects  of 
the  highest  consideration  ?  Would  to  God  that  we  had  not  so 
many  horrible  and  awful  examples  of  the  iU  use  which  im- 
piety, as  well  as  misguided  zeal,  has  an  opportunity  to  make 
of  the  simplicity  and  unwariness  of  an  ignorant  and  unin- 
formed people  ! 

The  proprietors  becoming  acquainted  with  the  elements  of 
useful  science,  and  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  initiated  in  the 
art  of  participating  in  the  knowledge  of  the  former,  it  would 
quickly  be  apparent  what  inexpressible  advantages  would  accrue 
to  agriculture,  trade,  and  manufactures.  To  attain  this  de- 
sirable end  nothing  more  would  be  necessary  than  that  the 
learned  should  cease  from  their  vain  researches  and  useless 
investigations,  the  result  of  which  merely  amounts  to  a  proud 
and  barren  science  ;  that  they  would  have  no  other  pursuit, 
but  the  discovery  of  profitable  truths,  and  then  so  to  simplify, 
arrange  and  describe  them  as  to  adapt  them  to  the  capacity  of 
unlettered  men  :  and  thus  extirpate  for  ever  those  monstrous  and 
absurd  prejudices,  which  for  ages  have  placed  insurmountable 
obstacles  to  improvement  in  the  arts,  and  especially  to  that  of 
cultivating  the  soil. 

IV.   The  draivi/ig  vp  and  puhUshiug  of  rural  Compcndiaries. 

The  society  directing  its  chief  attention  to  this  object,  is  of 
opinion  that  the  most  simple  and  effectual  method  of  com- 
municating the  results  of  useful  science  among  cultivators  of 
the  ground,  and  of  extending  the  influence  of  such  communi- 
cations, would  be  to  circulate  technical  catechisms  or  compen- 
T  3  diaries. 
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diaries,  drawn  up  in  a  plain  and  perspicuous  style,  adapted  to 
the  capacities  of  husbandmen  ;  treatises  that  would  explain  the 
best  manners  of  preparing  lands,  the  proper  time  of  sowing, 
and  the  seeds  best  calculated  for  the  soil  ;  the  most  eligible 
usages,  as  to  sowing,  reaping,  and  cleaning  coruj  the  best 
methods  of  protecting  and  subsequently  preserving  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  earth,  and  converting  them  into  liquid  or  fari- 
nacious  matters  3  that  would  describe  agricultural  implements 
and  machines,  and  the  most  easy  and  advantageous  manner  of 
applying  them  to  practice  ;  in  a  word,  that  should  point  out, 
as  though  it  were  with  a  finger,  all  the  good  systems  of  hus- 
bandry, all  the  improvements,  all  the  resources,  and  the  whole 
extent  and  capability  of  agricultural  progression. 

The  society  does  not  mean,  that  these  compendiaries  should 
be  learned  in  schools,  where  instruction  should  be  restricted 
to  teaching  to  read,  write,  and  cipher  j  with  the  elementary 
principles  before  described.  It  is  still  farther  from  its  wishes 
that  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  should  be  forced  to  read  them, 
much  less  be  compelled  to  comply  with  the  maxims  and 
practices  they  might  contain,  because  the  utility  of  any  plan 
is  destroyed  by  obligation.  It  desires  only,  that  there  may  be 
persons  found,  who  would  undertake  to  convince  husbandmen 
of  the  advantages  which  they  would  derive  from  adopting 
the  plans,  and  conforming  to  the  maxims  contained  in  such 
treatises  on  rural  economy  ;  and  the  society  expects  this  would 
be  the  case  immediately  from  the  interest  of  the  proprietors, 
who  having  had  their  minds  enlightened,  would  easily  discover 
how  profitable  it  would  be  to  themselves  to  communicate  and 
propagate  agricultural  information. 

And  why  should  similar  expectations  not  be  realized  by  the 
zeal  of  the  resident  clergy  ?  Alas  !  would  to  heaven  that  the 
knowledge  of  useful  science  were  become  universal  among  the 
resident  (lergy,  by  these  men,  so  valuable  and  important  to  the 
nation,  imbibing  its  principles  !  Would  to  heaven  such  kinds 
of  profitable  learning  were  become  general  among  them  that 
they  might  assume  the  characters  of  parents  and  instructors  of 

the 
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^îie  persons  confided  to  their  care.  Then,  happy  people  !  *^ 
thrice  happy, when  their  pastors,  after  having  previously  shown 
them  the  road  to  eternal  felicity,  should  explain  to  them  the 
method  of  obtaining  plenty  for  the  supply  of  their  bodily  wants, 
and  demonstrate  that  the  happiness  man  can  enjoy  on  earth  is, 
and  only  can  be,  the  fruit  of  perseverance  in  labour  and  honest 
industry.  Happy  then  also  would  the  clergy  be  who,  destined 
to  live  a  solitary  life  in  the  country,  would  find  in  the  study  of 
useful  science  those  attractive  pleasures  which  give  a  pecu- 
liar relish  to  life  ;  in  the  midst  of  the  vast  spectacle  of  nature 
enable  them  to  enjoy  those  delights  which  would  elevate  their 
hearts  to  the  Creator,  expand  the  mind  by  that  most  captivating 
of  all  virtues,  charming  gratitude,  and  that  most  engaging  of 
their  ministry,  lovely  charity. 

More  still,  sir,  may  be  expected  from  the  zeal  and  energy 
of  patriotic  societies.  Although  comparatively  in  a  state  of 
infancy,  and  devoid  of  protection  and  encouragement,  what 
advantages  would  not  agriculture  have  already"  derived  from 
their  exertions,  if  persons  employed  in  cultivation  had  profited 
by  their  information  and  advice  ?  I'hey  have,  from  the  time 
of  their  establishment,  laboured  incessantly;  they  have  em- 
ployed both  their  learning  and  zeal  to  improve  the  useful  arts, 
anct  more  especially  agriculture,  the  principal  object  of  their 
vigilance  and  care. 

Notwithstanding,  they  have  been  persecuted  by  sloth  and 
ignorance,  despised  and  insulted  by  inveterate  prejudice,  and 
rancorous  envy;  yet  how  many  useful  experiments  have  they 
made?     What  .numerous  subjects,  and  what  important  facts 

*  The  celebrated  Liimxus  entertained  the  same  sentiment,  "Qui  ecclesiis 
prseficiuntiir,  si  scientiarum  istarum  lumine  ipsi  gauderent,  brevi  com- 
pletam  patriae  nostrae  agnitionem,  immo  summum  perfectionis  fastigium 
sperandum  haberemus."  Dc  fundamenlo  scientiie  aconomkje  e  fhysicti,  et 
scient'ia  naluralt  pelenda.  We  should  wait  for  an  elucidation  of  this  sub* 
ject,  equally  sound  and  solid,  consonant  to  faith  and  reason,  in  a  disserta- 
tion written  by  a  learned  and  zealous  ecclesiastic,  which  received  the  pre- 
mium of  the  Biscayan  society,  and  shortly  will  be  published. 

T  4  have 
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have  they  not  examined  and  communicated  to  the  public? 
Their  extracts,  their  reports,  their  memoirs,  their  dissertations, 
distinguishtd  by  honorary  rewards  wl.ich  have  been  pubHshed, 
afford  abundant  proof  that  in  the  very  limited  time  elapsed 
since  their  institution,  more  valuable  infornîation  i^as  been 
communicated  to  the  world  upon  those  subjects  essentially 
connected  with  a  nation's  welfare  than  in  the  two  preceding 
centuries.  Having  performed  such  important  services,  un- 
aided by  the  succour  of  useful  science,  destitute  of  protection, 
devoid  of  proper  means,  and  even  without  the  support  of  pub- 
lic opinion  3  what  would  they  in  all  human  probability  accom- 
plish in  a  period  when  the  principles  of  mathematical  and  na- 
tural science  should  be  every  where  promulgated  and  received, 
and  the  people  placed  in  a  state  capable  of  receiving  their  in- 
struction would  employ  themselves  in  uniting  knowledge  and 
interest,  which  ought  to  be  the  chief  object  of  every  govern- 
ment ? 

These  alone,  sir,  would  diffuse  the  knowledge  of  political 
and  rural  economy  through  the  kingdom,  and  banish  for  ever 
those  false  prejudices,  and  extirpate  those  fatal  opinions,  which 
produce  and  support  ignorance  of  principlej  those  alone,  in 
the  course  of  time,  would  draw  up  and  publish  the  rural  cate- 
chisms, or  compendiaries,  already  recommended.  The  la- 
bours of  isolated  learned  men  could  not  have  the  same  bene- 
ficial influence  upon  popular  instruction,  whether  because  con- 
fined to  their  study  they  seldom  form  any  estimate  on  local 
inconveniencies,  or  calculate  the  results  of  observation  and 
experience  ;  or  whether  by  generalizing  too  much  the  conse- 
quences of  experiments,  they  produce  an  uncertain  light, 
which  conducts  the  mind  more  frequently  by  the  meanderings 
of  error,  than  in  the  direction  of  truth.  These  societies  avoid 
equally  both  inconveniencics.  Established  in  the  different 
provinces,  composed  of  proprietors,  magistrates,  literary  men, 
farmers,  and  manufacturers,  who  inhabit  different  districts j 
the  members  combine,  as  it  were,  at  once,  all  the  light  which 
can  be  thrown  upon  the  subject  by  study  and  experiment,  elu- 
cidated 
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cidated  and  ascertained  by  repeated  essay,  and  by  continual 
discussion  and  general  conference.  How  then  could  they 
fail  to  propagate  useful  knowledge  among  every  class  of  the 
community  ? 

Here  then,  sir,  see  the  simple  and  easy  method  of  advancing 
public  instruction,  of  diffusing  through  the  whole  kingdom 
useful  knowledge,  of  surmounting  all  the  obstacles  arising 
from  opinions,  which  impede  the  progress  of  an  ameliorated 
cultivation,  and  enlightening  the  minds  of  those  destined  for 
its  improvement.  If,  then,  any  thing  yet  remains  to  be  done 
for  the  accomplishment  of  our  wishes,  it  must  be  to  remove 
the  natural  and  physical  obstacles  which  arrest  its  progress  ;— 
this  will  form  the  third  and  last  part  of  this  memoir,  which  we 
will  endeavour  to  make  as  brief  as  perspicuity  will  admit. 


THIRD  CLASS.  * 


Physical  Obstacles,  or  those  derived  from  Nature. 

Although  the  employment  of  every  cultivator  of  the  soil  en- 
gages him  in  a  constant  strife  against  nature,  who,  if  left  to 
her  own  spontaneous  energies,  would  produce  only  heath  and 
other  useless  plants,  and  affords  nothing  very  valuable  without 
labour  and  cnlturej  yet  frequently  where  these  are  employed, 
there  exist  certain  obstacles  which  are  not  to  be  overcome  by 
individual  exertion,  and  only  can  be  surmounted  by  the  united 
strength  of  a  number  of  persons.  The  inability  which  indivi- 
duals discovered  of  rising  superior  to  these  difficulties  was 
probably  what  first  excited  in  their  breasts  the  mutual  idea  of 
a  joint  interest,  and  formed  the  original  inducement  of  the  as- 
sembling in  colonies,  and  approximating  in  hamlets,  for  the 
purposes  of  united  labour;  this  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal objects  of  political  societies,  and  the  chief  and  most  sa- 
cred of  all  their  duties. 

Nature,  doubtless,  owes  to  this  necessity  many  of  her  im- 
provements.    Wherever  you  turn  your  eyes,  her  scenery  and 
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productions  are  improved  by  the  hand  of  man.  On  every  side 
will  you  discover  forests  cleared,  the  savage  beasts  tamed,  or 
incarcerated  in  their  dens,  morasses  drained,  rivers  confined 
within  their  banks,  the  very  sea  limited  by  artificial  bounds, 
the  surface  of  the  earth  cultivated,  filled  with  farms,  villages, 
handsome  towns,  and  magnificent  cities;  every  where  she  ex- 
hibits a  spectacle  of  the  wonderful  monuments  of  human  art 
and  industry,  and  the  exertions  of  general  interest  to  protect 
and  encourage  that  of  individuals. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  there  is  no  nation  existing, 
even  the  most  opulent  and  the  most  polished,  which  has  paid 
to  ihis  subject  all  the  attention  it  deserves,  and  so  imperiously 
demands.  Granted  that  all  have  been  engaged  in  the  work  j 
but  still  much  remains  to  be  done  to  remove  those  physical 
obstacles  which  retard  their  prosperity  ;  and  perhaps  the  least 
equivocal  mark  of  the  progress  in  civilization  is  the  degree  of 
attention  given  to  this  reform  in  any  one  country. 

In  Holland,  where  the  most  considerable  cities  and  towns 
are  built  upon  ground  regained  from  the  ocean, where  the  land  is 
divided  by  numerous  canals,  a  country  which  naturally  was 
nothing  more  than  a  sterile  and  unproductive  morass,  and 
which  has  been  converted  into  a  garden  equally  delightful  and 
prolific,  affords  a  fiue  specimen  of  what  human  genius  and  art 
can  do  in  the  improvement  of  nature  :  while  other  nations,  fa- 
voured by  the  goodness  of  their  climate  and  the  fertility  of 
their  soil,  present  to  the  traveller  immense  tracts  of  land, 
either  naked  and  waste,  covered  with  heath  and  wood,  reduced 
to  desert  commons,  or  abandoned  to  hopeless  and  endless  ste- 
rility: striking  and  lamentable  examples  of  their  ignorance 
and  inattention,  of  their  sloih  and  negligence. 

Without  entering  into  a  statistical  comparison  of  the  differ- 
ent nations  upon  earth,  the  society  simply  means  to  point  out 
the  physical  obstacles  which  a^nong  us  retard  the  progress  of 
agriculture,  and  which  may  lead  you  to  see,  in  its  true  point 
of  view,  an  object  so  important,  and  which  the  laws  so  strongly 
recommend. 

These  obstacles  are  of  two  kinds  3  the  one  is  directly  in 

opposition 
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opposition  to  agricultural  advancement  ;  the  other,  by  imped- 
ing a  free  circulation  and  sale  of  its  productions,  indirectly 
produces  similar  consequences.  The  society  will  dwell  a  little 
upon  the  first,  not  that  it  is  ignorant  numerous  morasses  want 
draining,  rivers  still  remain  to  be  rendered  navigable,  forests 
need  clearing,  and  vast  quantities  of  waste  lands  ought  to  be 
put  in  a  state  of  cultivation}  but  such  obstacles  are  apparent 
to  the  whole  world,  and  the  complaints  of  the  provinces  will 
lay  those  grievances  before  you.  The  society  wishes  to  add  a 
few  words  upon  irrigation,  which  is  nearly  connected  with 
this  subject,  and  merits  the  most  serious  attention. 

Neglect  of  Irrigation. 

Irrigation  solicits  every  attention  of  public  authority  upon 
two  particular  points  5  its  necessity,  and  its  difficulty.  Its  ne- 
cessity is  manifest  in  Spain,  because  the  soil  is  generally  dry, 
and  the  climate  warm  ;  and  consequently  a  large  quantity  of 
land  must  be  assisted  by  irrigation,  or  it  will  yield  nothing,  or, 
what  is  next  to  nothing,  a  bad  pasturage.  In  the  northern 
provinces,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  moun- 
tainous country  branching  from  that  alpine  chain, which  extends 
far  into  the  interior  of  Spain,  scarcely  a  district  can  be  found 
■where  irrigation  wohM  not  multiply  threefold  the  produce  of 
the  soil  :  and  as  every  thing  tending  to  this  increase  must  be 
considered  essential,  then  doubtless  we  should  regard  irriga- 
tion as  an  object  of  general  utility. 

Eut,  sir,  what  renders  this  still  more  worthy  of  your  at- 
tention is  the  great  difficulty  of  putting  the  system  in  general 
practice.  Where  the  rivers  run  through  a  level  country, 
where  to  practice  irrigation  only  requires  to  cut  small  chan- 
nels to  permit  the  water  to  flow  over  the  arable  lands  ;  as  for 
example,  in  the  champaign  country  of  Ezla  and  Orbigo,  and  in 
many  other  plains  and  valleys  of  Spain,  nothing  can  be  re- 
quired from  government  on  the  subject.  Irrigation,  in  such 
instances,  lying  within  the  reach  of  individual  capital,  its  prac- 
tice 
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tice  is  in  the  power  of  individuals,  and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt 
that  landholders  and  farmers,  stimulated  by  private  interest, 
would  adopt  the  system,  if  not  prevented  by  the  laws  ;  for  it  is 
a  permanent  maxiin  in  political  economy,  that  the  duties  of 
government  should  commence  where  individual  power  ter- 
minates. 

But,  except  these  fortunate  districts,  irrigation  requires 
much  labour  and  heavy  and  continual  expence,  Spain  is  a 
country  very  varied  and  mountainous  ;  the  rivers  are  deep  and 
their  currents  rapid.  It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  for- 
tify their  banks,  and  narrow  their  beds,  increase  the  number 
of  deep  canals,  extend  their  level  reaches  by  means  of  sluices, 
or  by  lowering  the  ground  in  some  places,  and  raising  it  in 
others,  or  cutting  through  mountains,  so  that  water  may  be 
conducted  to  such  lands  as  necessarily  want  irrigation.  An- 
dalusia, Estremadura,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  la  Mancha,  are 
naturally  in  this  predicament,  not  to  mention  the  kingdom  of 
Aragon.  It  will  be  clearly  seen  such  immense  works  cannot 
be  performed  by  individuals,  and  they  should  be  considered 
with  the  most  carefui  and  minute  attention  before  they  are 
undertaken  at  the  charge  of  government. 

It  is  also  proper  to  observe,  that  this  duty  is  more  or  less  in- 
cumbent on  the  state,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  every 
nation.  In  such  as  are  very  rich,  where  commerce  daily  is 
amassing  immense  capitals  in  the  hands  of  a  few  individuals, 
there  such  vast  and  expensive  works  are  undertaken  by  private 
persons,  either  to  improve  their  estates,  or  to  obtain  from 
them  a  rental  adequate  to  that  of  their  neighbours.  In  such 
cases  these  great  enterprises  become  commercial  speculations, 
and  government  has  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  afford  then* 
protection  and  encouragement.  But  in  countries  less  wealthy 
where  the  objects  of  commerce  are  more  considerable  than  the 
money  embarked  in  it,  where  every  one  may  employ  his  ca- 
pital in  a  thousand  other  less  hazardous  and  more  profitable 
speculations,  as  is  precisely  our  case,  it  must  be  evident  that 
no  individual  will  risk  it;   and  if  government  does  not  execute 
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such  undertakings,  the  country  must  be  deprived  of  their 
benefit. 

But  if  such  enterprises  require  zeal  and  power,  wisdom  is 
equally  necessary  to  render  them  materially  useful.  It  being- 
impossible  they  should  be  all  executed  at  once,  it  would  be 
proper  to  undertake  them  in  succession.  And,  farther,  as  there 
would  not  exist  an  equal  necessity  for  all,  nor  all  be  attended 
with  equal  utility,  the  wisdom  of  government  would  be  evinced 
by  establishing  the  order  which  it  might  be  proper  to  follow  in 
their  execution,  •■ 

Justice  would  require  that  the  most  necessary  should  be 
first  commenced  ;  and,  after  those  were  completed,  then  such 
as  were  less  useful  should  be  undertaken.  The  first  having 
for  their  aim  the  removal  of  such  obstacles  as  prevent  the  in- 
crease of  subsistence  and  population  in  districts  less  favoured 
by  nature  than  others  ;  and  the  last,  to  surmount  such  as  hin- 
der the  augmentation  of  wealth  in  those  more  advantageously 
situated  ;  reflection  only  is  necessary  to  conclude,  that 
justice  requires  the  former  should  be  undertaken  pre- 
vious to  the  latter.  This  remark  is  the  more  necessary,  be- 
cause the  importunity  of  claimants,  and  the  partial  views  of 
magistrates,  often  have  an  undue  inflence  upon  such  subjects. 
A  reason  why  the  society  will  not  lose  sight  of  this  principle  in 
its  fvuther  observations  upon  the  second  kind  of  physical  ob- 
stacles. 

When  those  which  directly  oppose  agricultural  improve- 
ment are  once  removed,  then  those  which  indirectly  impede 
its  prosperity  merit  attention,  and  which,  on  the  part  of  na- 
ture, can  only  be  such  as  prevent  a  free  and  easy  communica- 
tion and  conveyance  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  ;  for  consump- 
tion being,  as  already  proved,  the  most  certain  measure  of  cul- 
tivation, nothing  can  contribute  so  much  to  its  progress  and 
improvement  as  augmenting  the  means  and  facilities  of  con- 
sumption. 
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If  ant  of  proper  Communication. 

The  importance  of  both  external  and  internal  communica- 
tions and  means  of  conveyance  is  so  clear  and  generally  ac- 
knowledged, that  it  would  be  useless  to  arrest  your  attention, 
sir,  by  producing  proof  5  but  it  will  not  be  unprofitable  to  de- 
monstrate, that  though  they  are  necessary  for  every  branch  of 
productive  industry,  they  are  particularly  so  for  agriculture. 
First,  because  its  productions,  generally  speaking,  are  more 
voluminous  and  ponderous  than  those  of  manufactures,  and 
consequently  their  carriage  more  expensive  and  difficult.  This 
difference  may  be  discovered  by  comparing  the  price  of  both  on 
an  average  equality  of  weight  ;  for  it  will  appear  that  a  quintal 
of  agricultural  produce  will  sell  for  less  than  an  equal  weight 
of  less  bulky  articles  of  manufactures  :  and  the  reason  is,  that 
the  former  seldom  represent  more  than  the  capital  employed 
on  the  land,  and  the  expence  attending  their  production,  while- 
the  latter,  besides  these,  receives  the  additional  value  of  the 
expence  incurred  in  their  fabrication.  Further,  the  produce  of 
the  soil  is  in  general  of  a  more  perishable  quality,  and  more  dif- 
ficult to  preserve  than  the  products  of  manufactures.  Many  of 
the  first  kind  spoil  if  they  are  not  quickly  consumed,  as  salads, 
pulse,  cabbage,  green  fruits,  &c.  others  run  greater  risks,  and 
are  easily  damaged  in  their  preservation  or  carriage.  In  a 
word,  manufactures  are  portable  in  their  nature,  while  agri- 
culture is  permanent  j  the  one  may  change  their  station,  the 
other  is  riveted  to  the  soil.  The  former  establish  and  fix 
the  market,  which  the  latter  must  go  in  quest  of;  manufac- 
tures always  accompany  the  movements  of  consumers  as  the 
shadow  does  the  body,  place  themselves  by  their  side,  ac- 
commodate and  humour  their  caprices;  while  agriculture,  fixed 
to  place,  declines  when  markets  are  removed  far  distant,  and 
if  they  are  totally  shut,  inevitably  perishes. 

This  is  alone  a  sufficient  demonstration  how  necessary  it  is 
that  tlae  interior  roads  of  our  provinces  should  be  amended 

and 
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and  improved,  particularly  those  which  form  a  communication 
with  each  other,  and  the  great  roads  which  extend  from  the 
centre  to  the  extremity  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  the  seaports, 
whence  our  natural  productions  are  exported  :  the  want  of  good 
roads  has  been  a  subject  of  long  and  loud  complaint,  but  not- 
withstanding has  hitherto  received  very  little  attention. 

Land  Communication. 

We  ought  not  to  suppose  this  obstacle,  which  impedes  the 
circulation  of  commodities,  would  be  surmounted  by  opening 
merely  any  kind  of  communication  ;  carriage  and  convey- 
ance should  be  rendered  as  easy  as  possible.  In  many  in- 
stances it  will  not  be  sufficient  for  the  proper  circulation  of 
produce  through  a  province  or  district  to  make  a  road  for 
beasts  of  burthen,  for  the  mode  of  carriage  on  the  backs  of 
mules  is  the  most  expensive  conveyance  of  any  if  the  market 
or  place  of  consumption  is  far  distant  ;  because  it  will  result 
that  the  price  paid  for  carriage  will  equal  the  value  of  the 
agricultural  produce,  and  then  it  would  be  impossible  to  find 
a  sale  for  the  article  ;  therefore  it  is  requisite  that  roads  suffi- 
cient for  wheel  carriages  should  be  opened  in  every  direction. 

Facts  confirm  this  assertion.  For  example,  the  principality 
of  the  Asturias  is  one  of  the  provinces  which  consumes  most 
of  the  wine  produced  in  the  fertile  districts  of  Rueda,  Nava^ 
and  Seca,  in  Castile  ;  and  as  there  are  no  carriage  roads  be- 
tween those  places  and  the  Asturias,  the  common  price  of 
carriage  by  mules  is  twenty  francs,  \Qs.  Sd.*  per  load,  which 
advances  these  wines  to  so  high  a  price,  though  sold  at  so  rea- 
sonable a  rate  in  the  places  where  they  are  made,  even  to  nine 

*  The  franc  and  livre  tournois  under  the  monarchy  were  equivalent, 
but  under  the  new  government  by  a  law  of  the  25th  germinal,  4th  year,  it 
was  enacted  that  pieces  of  five  francs  should  be  received  for  five  livres, 
one  sol,  three  deniers  tournois,  which  changed  the  proportion  from  equa- 
lity to  a  ratio,  of  80  to  81.     Dubost's  Elements  of  Commerce,  vol.  ii. 
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and  ten  francs,  Js.  6d.  or  Ss.  per  arroba  *,  in  those  places 
where  they  are  consumed  ;  then  add  the  tax  paid  upon  the 
latter  price,  eleven  or  twelve  francs,  Qs.  2d.  or  10s.  and  you 
obtain  their  price  current  in  the  Asturias.  This  is  the  reason 
why,  notwithstanding  the  preference  given  to  the  wines  of 
Castile  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  cold  and  humid  country 
over  those  of  Catalonia,  which  are  sometimes  imported  by 
sea  ;  that  it  will  not  be  surprising  if  the  latter  succeed  in  ba- 
nishing the  wines  of  Castile,  and  occasion  a  decline  in  its 
agriculture. 

Further,  the  corn  purchased  in  the  markets  of  Leon,  and 
sent  to  the  seaports  and  capital  of  the  Asturias,  sells  for 
five  or  six  francs,  equal  to  twenty- five  livres,  one  pound  and 
tenpence,  more  than  at  the  place  of  purchase,  although  the 
distance  is  more  than  twenty  leagues.  Thus,  exclu- 
sive of  the  advantage  which  a  province,  that  is  the  con- 
sumer, would  derive  from  good  carriage  roads,  it  is  equally 
evident  that  the  one  which  might  grow  the  produce  could 
not  prosper  without  them,  because  its  produce  is  consumed 
or  exported  by  the  other. 

This  conclusion  results  from  what  has  been  advanced  ; — if 
any  district  is  so  far  from  the  points  of  consumption  that 
conveyance  even  by  carriages  might  be  so  expensive  as  to  in- 
jure the  sale  of  the  article,  then  reason  and  justice  de- 
mand that  a  communication  between  such  places  should  be 
opened  by  water,  whether  by  rendering  the  natural  rivers  na- 
vigable, or  by  increasing  the  number  of  canals,  where  there  is 
a  capability  of  making  such  artificial  rivers  ;  for  it  is  a  duty 
incumbent  upon  the  state  to  enable  all  its  members  to  subsist, 
in  whatever  part  of  the  kingdom  they  may  reside,  by  their 
labour  and  industry. 

*  The  arroba  of  wine  differs  in  some  provinces  of  Spain,  but  the  one 
in  general  use  consists  of  8  azumbres  or  32  quartillos.  Its  contents  are 
947  cubic  inches,  those  of  an  English  gallon  are  231;  the  proportion, 
therefore,  is  231  =  l  =  947  =  42|',  or  a  little  more  than  four  gallons  of 
English  measure.     Dubost's  Elements  of  Commerce,  vol.  ii.  307.— T. 

The 
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The  actual  distribution  of  our  population  gives  additional 
force  to  this  maxim  ;  for  all  the  considerable  points  of  con- 
sumption are  dispersed,  and  have  no  communication  with 
each  other,  nor  with  the  agricultural  prov'nces.  The  capital 
is  in  the  centre  ;  Seville,  Cadiz,  Malaga,  Barcelona,  and  the 
most  populous  cities,  generally  speaking,  are  situated  at  the 
extremities,  and  by  extending  the  rays  of  circulation  to  an  im- 
mense circumference,  render  carriage  tedious,  difficult,  and 
consequently  very  expensive.  This  shews  the  present  roads 
and  means  of  communication  are  not  sufficient  for  the  prospe- 
rity of  our  agriculture,  and  that  such  ought  to  be  instantly 
formed,  as  by  affording  facility  of  carriage  to  a  market  would  unite 
ihe  various  districts  and  territories  together,  and  approximate, 
if  the  expression  be  allowable,  the  most  distant  points  of  con- 
sumption. This  plan  adopted  would  put  culture  into  a  state  of 
activity  through  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  increase  indi- 
vidual happiness,  and  diffuse  plenty  through  every  corner  of 
the  land  ;  at  the  same  time  that  population  and  wealth  would 
Ije  more  regularly  distributed,  which  at  present  are  so  scan- 
dalously  amassed  in  the  capital  and  on  the  frontiers. 

But  since  it  is  impossible  to  engage  in  alL  these  undertakings 
at  once,  nothing  appears  more  essential  than,  as  already  stated, 
to  fix  upon  a  certain  order  in  which  these  improvements 
should  be  made  ;  which  order,  nature,  on  a  little  reflection, 
would  clearly  indicate.  The  society  will  enter  into  some  de- 
,  tails  on  this  subject. 

It  remarks,  1st,  that  in  these  undertakings  the  preference 
should  be  given  to  such  as  are  necessary  before  those  less  essen- 
tial ;  because  necessity  in  every  case  presupposes  utility,  and 
an  incontestible  utility  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  government 
should  pay  more  attention  to  those  plans  connected  with  the 
means  of  subsistence,  than  such  as  are  only  calculated  to  in- 
crease private  and  public  wealth. 

2dly,  Before  every  thing,  government  should  attend  to  the  great 
roads  j  for  althoi.;gh  it  is  true  that  navigable  canals  offer  more 
considerable  advantages  for  the  conveyance  of  commodities, 
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yet  good  roads  should  {>re^^  iously  be  made,  by  means  of  which 
a  free  circulation  of  produce  between  the  different  district? 
might  be  rendi-red  ea^y,  and  conveymce  cheap,  so  that  the 
can-ik  which  sSould  rrus^  thera  iriçhr  afford  their  ostensible 
ad'^'antage  Be  Jdes,  r's  canals  are  n-.uch  more  expensive  than 
roads,  and  the  furl's  app- CiTJated  to  such  undertakings  are 
never  adequate  to  the  performance  of  all,  a  prudent  economy 
requires  that  those  should  obtain  the  preference  which  are 
likely  to  be  of  the  most  general  and  extensive  utility. 

This  rule,  however,  admits  of  an  exception  in  favour  of 
such  canals  as  answer  the  double  purpose  of  navigation  and 
irrigation,  in  cases  where  the  latter  is  indispensably  necessary 
for  the  production  of  subsistence  in  any  province  or  district  : 
under  such  circumstances  canals  merit  the  preference. 

The  iiTiportance  of  this  maxiiii  was  lost  sight  of  during  th« 
reign  of  Charles  the  First,  and  his  successor  to  the  throne. 
While  Spain  had  no  good  roads,  and  agriculture  dwindled  for 
want  of  land  communication,  the  business  of  rendering  rivers 
navigable,  and  constructing  canal's,  was  pursued  with  the  moat 
ardent  zeal.  From  that  period  are  'dated  the  grand  enterprises 
of  the  imperial  canal,  the  making  navigable  the  Guadajquiver 
and  ibe  Tagus,  the  canals  of  Xarama  and  of  Manzanares,  and 
numerous  other  similar  undertakings  ;  the  expences  of  which, 
better  employed,  would  hare  increased  the  prosperity  of  the 
nation  *, 

3dly,  It 

*  Much  praise  is  Jjc  to  the  zeal  of  Jcaii  Baptist  Antonelli,  who,  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  Philip  the  Second,  dated  Tomar,  in  Portugal,  aad  of 
May,  1585,  made  a  proposal  toefFeot  the  na\ii-ation  of  the  whole  intcricr 
of  Spain.  The  circumstances  in  which  ihe  kingdom  at  that  time  was 
placed,  would  not  permit  a  hope  to  be  entertained  of  obtaining  so  compre- 
hensive a  benefit.  But  notwitl>standing  that  a  wise  economy  requires 
that  roads  should  be  first  opened;  what  extensive  progress  might  not 
have  been  made  in  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  if  govern.' 
ment,  by  prescribing  limits  to  the  projects  of  that  able  engineer,  had 
l«ïcn  willing  to  execute  his  plans  with  the  necessary  resolution  and  perse- 
vfraoic,'     See  in'thc  works  of  Bails  the  letter  of  Antonelli,  which  afftrded 
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àà\y,  Il  appears  proper  that  more  attention  should  be  paid 
to  the  roads  of  the  interior  of  every  province  than  its  exterior 
communications  ;  because  as  they  only  serve  to  (acilitate  the 
exportation  of  the  surplus  of  internal  trade,  this  should  first 
be  revived  and  encouraged,  and  afterwards  the  exportation  of 
the  supertiuous  articles. 

Under  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Third  this  system  was 
changed;  for,  after  the  royal  decree  of  June  JO,  i/Oi,  the  ut- 
most zeal  was  manifested  in  making  great  roads.  The  order 
then  observed  in  the  execution  of  this  decree  was  first  to 
open  roads  extending  from  the  frontiers  to  the  capital, 
next,  such  as  formed  communications  from  province  to  pro- 
vince; and  then  tl  e  interior  roads  of  each  respective  province. 
Government  did  not  perceive  that  to  obtain  a  more  solid  and 
certain  advantage,  both  necessity  and  utility  pointed  an  or- 
der directly  opposite;  it  should  have  endeavoured  to  place 
agriculture  upon  a  respectable  footing  in  every  province, 
and  consequently  re-established  it  through  the  whole  king- 
dom, before  it  dreamt  of  national  prosperity.  It  did 
not  perceive  that  those  vast  communications  would  remain 
useless,  while  the  unhappy  farmers  could  not  pass  from  one 
village  to  another,  nor  from  market  to  market,  without'  sur- 
mounting innumerable  difficulties,  destroying  their  beasts  by 
excessive  fatigue,  and  at  the  risk  of  losing  in  the  mud  the 
fruits  of  their  toil  and  the  hope  of  subsistence  ! 

4thly,  A  good  order  requires  that  not  many  roads  should 
be  undertaken  at  one  time,  if  the  funds  established  for  the 
purpose  be  not  sufficient  for  the  completion  of  all  ;  for  it  is 
evident,  a  road  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  com- 
munication between  any  two  places  cannot  be  of  much  utility 
till  the  junction  is  etfected  ,  thtrefore  it  mu^t  be  more  eligi[)le 
to  complete  one  than  to  commence  many  ;  and  that  twenty 

the  nation  a  weU-grounded  hope  of  one  <lay  seeing  it>  rivers  rende:  e'l  na- 
vigable, and  its  beiitficial  canals  increased.  Elements  dc  MuUiemaUques, 
torn.  3,  piirt.  2. 
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leagues  of  communication  finished,  are  more  advantageous  to 
the  public  than  a  hundred  of  others  left  in  an  incipient  or  un- 
finished state. 

This  rule  was  disregarded,  when  by  virtue  of  a  decree, 
issued  in  the  year  1761,  were  undertaken  at  one  and  the  same 
time  the  great  roads  leading  from  the  capital  into  Andalusia, 
Valencia,  Catalonia,  and  Galiciaj  and  when  subsequently  were 
made  those  of  Old  Castile,  the  Asturias,  Murcla,  and  Estre- 
madura.  Thus  has  it  happened,  from  the  funds  being  inade- 
quate to  such  great  and  extensive  undertakings,  that  thirty 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  decree  was  issued,  and  not  a 
moiety  of  any  one  of  these  roads  undertaken  is  yet  com- 
pleted. 

Upon  a  subject  like  this,  even  good  examples  might  be  per- 
nicious. The  Romans  respecting  the  immense  roads  of  their 
vast  empire  acted  the  best  ;  they  completed  them,  even  from 
the  place  of  Antoninus  at  Rome,  to  the  centre  of  England  on 
one  side,  and  to  Jerusalem  on  the  otij.'^r  ;  and  those  roads  were 
so  wide,  so  solid,  and  so  nwgnificent,  that  even  their  remains 
still  form  objects  of  astonishment  and  admiration.  Modern 
nations,  who  have  been  desirous  of  imitating  that  great  people 
in  this  respect,  not  having  possessed  the  same  means,  or 
not  having  been  willing  to  use  them,  have  vexed  and  oppress- 
ftà  the  people,  without  enabling  tlicm  to  cnjny  the  proposed 
advantages. 

This  rule,  however,  admits  of  an  exception  in  favour  of  such 
roads  as  the  provinces  might  construct  at  their  own  expence  ; 
for  then  there  could  be  no  inconvenience  arise  from  their  un- 
dertaking whatever  they  might  judge  proper,  providing  they 
complied  with  the  above-mentioned  rule  ;  that  i/  to  say,  if 
they  did  not  attempt  to  open  exterior  communications  till 
those  of  the  interior  were  completed. 

5thly,  Since  it  is  essential  that  an  order  of  proceeding  in 
these  enterprises  should  be  fixed,  and  that  it  is  requisite  to 
commence  with  the  most  necessary  works,  itis  of  importance  that 
even  such  necessity  should  be  divided  by  a  graduated  scale. 

This 
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lins  appears  to  be  indicated  by  the  very  obstacles  which  pre- 
vent or  retard  circulation,  and  it  is  obvious  from  other  consi- 
derations, but  chiefly  from  that  which  respects  the  greater  or 
less  extent  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  :  for  example,  in  a 
case  wliere  it  became  equally  necessary  to  make  two  roads, 
and  which  might  be  highly  desirable,  the  preference,  as  to  the 
time  of  construction,  should  be  given  to  that  which  offered  the 
greatest  advantage  to  the  state,  and  might  be  useful  to  the 
largest  number  of  ils  members. 

For  the  purpose  of  giving  more  force,  and  rendering  more 
perspicuous  the  principles  of  the  society,  let  the  following  in- 
stance be  adduced.  About  the  middle  of  the  present  century 
the  fertile  territory  of  Castile  was  destitute  of  good  roads,  its 
ancient  commerce  had  fled  to  Andalusia,  its  manufactures  had 
disappeared,  the  consumption  of  its  large  cities  was  not  equiva- 
lent to  the  produce  of  the  soil,  and  consequently  they  were 
ruined  and  depopulated.  Where  then  could  this  province 
send  its  superfluous  productions  ?  Into  New  Castile  ?  The 
port  of  Guadarrama  was  shut  to  carriers.  Was  it  on  the  banks 
of  the  Bay  oi'Bhcay,  for  the  purpose  of  shipping  them  lo  ports 
belonging  to  the  southern  or  eastern  provinces  ?  The  colla- 
teral branches  of  the  Pyrenean  mountains  extending  from 
Fonterabia  to  Cape  Finesterre  intercepted  their  passiige.  These 
considerations  caused  the  preference  to  be  given  to  the  way 
by  Guadarrama  ;  and  the  court  of  Madrid  reasonably  adopted 
a  plan,  which,  by  satisfying  the  most  urgent  wants,  procured 
also  the  greatest  advantages  by  the  relations  it  established  be- 
tween the  principal  points  of  culture  and  consumption. 

Still  this  was  far  from  accomplishing  the  desirable  object. 
For  in  abundant  years  Castile  was  not  only  able  to  supply  the 
court  and  the  capital  with  provisii-ns,  but  possessed  also  suffi- 
cient grain  to  answer  the  demands  of  other  provinces,  and 
some  for  exportation  ;  and  the  roads  to  Sant  Andcro,  Biscay,  and 
Guipuzcoa  having  been  opened,  a  communication  was  thus 
f.btablished  with  the  ocean,  which  produced  a  mo£t  flourishing 
state  of  agriculture  in  Castile. 

V  3  But 
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Eut  can  it  be  supposed  that  every  thing  possible  has  been  ef- 
fected for  the  province,  or  which  its  wants  demand  ?  Land  car- 
riage considerably  enhances  the  price  of  provisions,  and  it  fol- 
lows, if  the  original  price  is  ecjual.  foreign  grain  sent  by  sea  to 
Sant  i\ndero  finds  a  better  market  than  that  sent  by  land  from 
Castile*. 

The  fanega  (about  one  bushel  and  a  half  '  )  of  wheat,  which 
in  the  year  1 707  sold  at  Falencia  at  six  reals  t,  brought  at 
Sant  A.ndero  twenty-two  reals,  and  yet  this  v;as  the  nearest 
market.  This  was  proportit-nably  the  case  respecting  the  grain 
of  Campos,  which  is  at  a  still  greater  distance.  This  alone  is 
a  sutncient  reason  to  justify  undertaking  the  Castillan  canal, 
without  adverting  to  the  advantages  of  irrigation,  which  cannot 
be  considered  of  ^mall  importance. 

Through  its  whole  projected  course  this  canal  should  cross 
the  district  of  Campos,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  kingdom  of 

•  Had  net  experience  constantly  shewn,  it  wculd  scarcely  have  been 
credited  that  the  grain  raised  at  la  Beauce  and  I'Orleanois,  which  places 
are  more  than  a  hundred  leagues  from  the  sea,  arrive  at  Cadiz  quicker' 
with  a  saving  of  cent  per  cent  upon  the  carriage,  than  that  of  Palencia^ 
•which  is  not  more  than  forty  leagues  from  Sant  Andero.  .See  the  twenty- 
third  of  the  excellent  notes  affixed  to  the  eulogy  on  count  de  Causa,  pub- 
lished by  the  society. 

f  The  Spanish  fanega  of  corn  measure  is  to  the  Fnglich  bushel  in  cu- 
bic inches  as  33:1  to  2]  76,  consequently  the  fanega  contains  one  bushel 
four  gallons,  one  pint  and  |j^'  of  a  pint,  English  measure. — T. 

♦  The  value  of  a  real  de  vellon,  the  usual  one  current  through  Spain, 
is  in  t'  c  generally  received  tables  of  comparative  coinage  stated  to  be 
equivalent  to  5^d.  or  near  5^d.  of  English  currency;  but  the  ratio  or  agio 
of  exchange  is  from  various  circumstances  continually  fluctuating  ;  and 
m  a  late  .comprehensive  and  valuable  work  upon  this  subject,  before  re- 
ferred to,  the  real  de  vellon  is  made  adequate  to  i^  part  of  a  hard  dollar. 
A  Spanish  hard  dollar,  with  the  rtstamp  of  England,  is  now  current  for 
five  shillings,  consequently  th-  value  of  the  real  in  English  currency  is 
no  more  than  3d.  ;  therefore  six  reals,  one  shilling  and  sixpence  ;  twenty- 
two,  five  shillings  and  sixpence.  The  proportion  of  the  Spanish  doHar 
to  the  English  crown  was  subsequently  to  the  year  1772,  as  5,209  =  100 
— -6,ocp.    Se^Dubost'sEkmcntsof  Commerce,  vol.  ii.  table  3.  p.347- — T. 

Leon, 
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Leon,  and  then  no  undertaking  '-ould  be  more  advantageous 
or  creditable  to  the  nation.  Let  it  be  imagined  that  this  com- 
munication was  once  established,  one  part  joining  the  shores 
of  Guadarrnma,  and  the  other  with  Reynosa  and  Leon.  Sup- 
posing again  a  road  continued  as  far  as  the  sea  which  washes 
the  Asturias,  tlic  central  province  between  the  point  of  its  de- 
parture and  the  fcriile  country  ;  a  road  passing  through  Vierzo, 
Bagneza,  Campos,  Zamora,  Toro,  and  Salamanca,  and  imme- 
diately it  would  be  seen  how  agriculture  would  be  re-animat- 
ed, how  population  would  be  increased,  and  all  the  sources  of 
wealth  be  opened  in  two  immense  territories,  which  would 
consequently  become  the  most  fertile,  instead  of  being  the 
most  unproductive  and  thinly  peopled  of  any  in  the  kingdom. 

Supposing,  further,  that  the  Duero  might  be  increased,  and 
the  means  of  communication  between  the  vast  tracts  of  coun- 
try were  extended  by  that  river  j  supposing  that  by  the  aid  of 
art,  across  the  mountains,  Eresma  was  connected  with  Lozoya, 
and  Guadarrama  was  joined  to  the  Tagus  by  way  of  "Xarama, 
and  Manzanares,  that  our  productions,  as  formerly,  might 
reach  the  sea  at  Lisbon  *  ;  and  if  the  Guadarrama,  after  giving 
a  new  port  to  La  Mancha  and  F.stremadura  in  the  great  ocean, 
were  extended  to  the  south,  even  as  tar  as  the  source  of 
the  Guadalquiver  (nowTouio),  and  at  Cordova  received  vessels 
from  Se\  ille,  as  was  aneiendy  the  case;  in  short,  if  the  Ebrof, 
uniting  Allaqua  with  Laredo,  might  familiarize  the  east  with 
the  productions  of  the  north,  and  open  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
to  the  Mediterranean  sea  j  and  if  the  roads,  rivers,  and  canals 
of  the  interior  thus  afforded  their  co-operating  assistance  to 
this  immense  circulation,  what  abundance,  what  wealth,  and 

what 

*  In  the  col'cc'ion  of  letters  by  the  learntd  Jesuit  Aiidrù  Tîurricl,  pub. 
lished  by  Don  Antrnio  V'alladnrcs,  is  cnie  written  by  Don  Carlos  de  Sinion 
PonterT,  September  13th,  ]785,  which  contains  a  lijscory  of  the  naviga- 
■tion  of  the  nvcr  Tagus. 

f  Mariana  in  his  hi-tory  of  Spain,  lib,  x.  cap.  15,  gives  the  Collovving 
information  resp;.cting  the  ancient  state  of  the  navii^atiou  oji  the  liyer 

V  4  Ebrt-, 
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what  prosperity  would  they  not  diffuse  through  the  differeiit 
provinces  ?  Bnt  without  suffering  itself  to  be  elated  by  these 
brilliant  advantages,  the  society  will  pass  on  to  the  examina- 
tion of  the  last  among  the  physical  obstacles  necessary  to  be  re- 
moved before  the  benefits  proposed  can  be  obtained.  This 
respects  the  sea-ports. 

Among  the  advantages  of  situation  which  nations  enjoy  in 
the  present  state  of  Europe,  none  are  equal  to  those  arising 
from  an  extent  of  sea-coast,  or  vicinity  to  the  ocean  No 
continent,  however  distant,  but  with  which  a  people  so  situ-' 
ated  may  communicate  ;  and  vvhiie  their  trade  and  manufac- 
tures are  put  in  a  state  of  contribution  for  furnishing  every 
useful  or  pleasing  article,  they  attract  the  wealth  of  the  whole 
eartli,  and  are  enabled  to  gratify  their  most  extensive  wishes. 
And  if  the  astonishing  progress  which  hag  been  made  in  navi- 
gation during  the  present  period  be  taken  into  the  account,  it 
will  afford  the  most  convincing  pfoof  that  a  people  who  do 
not  avail  themselves  of  those  advantages,  must  either  be  the 
most  ignorant  or  the  most  idle  upon  earth. 

It  must,  however,  be  granted,  this  advantage  of  situation  1$ 
attended  also  with  inconveniencies.  The  sea  in  its  tumultu- 
ous fury  frequently  menaces  with  inundation  the  inhabitants 

libro  *,  for  containing  them  (i.  e.  the  soldiers)  it  was  necessary  to  have  a 
^ect,  and  the  kin;j  had  numerous  barks  and  boats  built  in  Sarugossa;  and 
it  is  well  known,  that  under  the  reign  of  Ve5pasian  and  his  son  the  Ebro, 
whose  navigation  had  been  greatly  improved,  admitted  boats  to  puss  even 
to  the  district  of  Bario,  the  confines  of  which  are  not  far  distant  from  the 
present  site  of  Logrono,  sixiy-Uve  leagues  from  the  sea,  which  afforded 
great  advantages  to  trade  and  commerce. 

•  The  present  Ebro  was  at  that  period  denominated  ILerus,  and  the 
celebrity  of  this  river,  from  the  exploits  of  the  Romans  and  natives  on  its 
banks,  when  the  latter  defended  so  obstinately  their  country  against  the 
invasion  of  the  former,  is  finely  delineated  by  the  Latin  historians;  and 
for  a  considerable  period  the  country  now  called  .Spain,  from  the  people 
being  originally  Celts,  and  their  having  their  habitation  near  and  to  the 
west  of  the  Iberus,  received  the  appellation  of  CelliU'iia, — T. 

on 
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on  ils  shores  ;  nature  at  the  same  time  counteracts  the  vio- 
lence of  tlie  waves  by  horrible  precipices  or  terrific  limits,  and 
apparently  signalizes  the  very  dangers  which  she  professes  to 
prevent:  but  who  cannot  see  that  these  dilllculties  are  pre- 
cisely the  motives  which  incite  the  exertions  of  man.     Some- 
times they  direct  his  attention  "to  discover  means  of  security 
against  the  threatened  danger  ;    sometimes  they  furnish  re- 
sources which  enable  him  to  extend  the  sphere  of  his  action 
and  advantages,  and  create  a  constant  necessity  for  using  his 
etîbrts  to  surmount  such  formidable  obstacles.     These,   sir, 
which,   in  almost  every  instance,  are  the  causes  of  national 
greatness  and  aggrandisement,  have  ever  been   derived  from 
this  source;  and  whatever  country  possesses  such  an  advan- 
tage, and  labours  to  avail  itself  of  such  a  boon,  cannot  fail  of 
experiencing  plenty  and  prosperity. 

Spain,  in  this  respect,  is  peculiarly  favoured.  To  the  ad- 
vantage of  climate  and  soil  is  added  that  derivable  from  an  ex- 
tent of  sea  coast  :  this  peninsula  being  washed  by  the  sea 
nearly  on  every  side,  situated  between  two  of  the  largest  bays 
in  the  world,  and  near  the  straits  through  which  the  waters 
of  the  ocean  force  their  passage  into  the  Mediterranean  sea, 
appears  a  country  peculiarly  invited  to  a  general  communi- 
cation with  every  part  of  the  globe;  and  if  at  the  same  time 
the  plan  embraced  the  extensive  and  fertile  colonics  which 
Spain  possesses  in  the  two  Indies,  and  the  advantages  offered 
by  its  geographical  situation,  the  fact  could  not  be  denied,  that 
Providence  has  particularly  designed  this  kingdom  for  a  vast 
and  powerful  empire. 

By  what  means  has  it  then  unfortunately  happened,  that 
pos.sessed  of  a  country  so  peculiarly  and  so  happily  situated, 
we  have  neglected  one  of  the  most  essential  means  to  tiie  at- 
tainment of  national  prosperity?  From  what  unaccountable 
cause  have  we  neglected  the  improvement  of  our  ports  and 
harbours,  without  which  we  lose  the  beneiicial  capability  of 
our  situation?  Scarcely  do  we  possess  one,  be  its  state  what- 
.ever  it  may,  but  is  the  same  as  delivered  down  o  us  by  nature. 

One 
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One  certainly  we  have  that  combines  in  it  utility  and  conveni- 
ence, and  every  thing  to  be  -desired  in  a  portj  but  then  how 
many  are  there  besides  which  demand  the  assistance  of  art? 
How  many  maritime  provinces  have  we,  whose  various 
branches  of  productive  industry  are  deprived  of  the  advantages 
of  iheir  situation  for  want  of  a  good  sea-port?  And  evidently, 
to  'his  circumstance  may  be  attributed  one  of  the  obstacles 
which  powerfully  retards  the  progress  of  agricultui^al  improve- 
ment. 

Ihe  society  does  not  deem  it  necessary  to  observe,  that  this 
object  so  important  in  respect  to  trade  and  manufactures,  is 
still  more  so  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view.  It  has  been  re- 
marked, that  manufactures  have  their  increase  ok^  decrea?e  re- 
gulated by  consumption,  and  that  they  invariably  preserve  a 
level  with  it}  while  cultivation,  unable  to  go  before  with  hs 
productions,  is  obliged  to  wait  for  these  opportunities. 

On  the  other  side,  although  all  our  provinces  might  be  con- 
verted into  manufacturing,  yet  all  have  not  the  power  of  be- 
coming agricultural,  districts.  And  thence  arises  the  necessity, 
as  some  abound  with  productions  not  found  in  others,  and,  vice 
versa,  that  the  superfluities  of  each  should  mutually  be  exchang- 
ed }  thus  the  common  superabundance  of  both  would  furnish  ali- 
ment to  an  extensive  and  energetic  commerce,  the  reasonable 
object  for  the  ambition  of  all  governments. 

To  accomplish  this  grand  object,  the  iirst  requisite  is  the  im- 
provement and  increase  of  our  sea-ports  j  for  it  is  only  by  fa- 
cilitating the  exportation  of  its  productions  that  agriculture 
soars  towards  perfection.  By  opening  all  possible  ways  of  in- 
terior circulation,  plenty  would  become  universal,  the  subsist- 
ence of  the  general  classes  of  society  would  experience  a  re- 
duction of  price,  population  increase,  and  with  that  every 
branch  of  productive  industry  3  and  this  augmentation  of 
quantity  both  in  the  produce  of  the  soil  and  labour,  by  giving 
new  lite  to  internal  trade  and  commerce,  would  immediately 
produce  a  superabundance  that  must  go  in  quest  of  consumers 
in  foreign  couutriesi    whence  would  result  a  vast  external 

trade. 
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trade  \^lvch  could  not  be  carried  on  without  the  assistance  of 
good  .«-ea- ports. 

Thi"-  subject  might  furnish  mitter  for  numerous  reflections, 
but  the  society  will  ctmtent  itself  by  submitting  to  your  high- 
ness two  of  tiie  most  essential.  The  first  is,  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  combining  and  concatenat'ng  all  the  various  commu- 
nications in  such  a  manner,  that  the  sea-ports  may  form  the 
terminations  of  all  the  canals,  roads,  &c.  which  it  may  be 
thought  eligible  to  construct  J  for  it  is  evident,  that  too  often 
this  important  point  in  schemes  of  amelioration  is  neglected. 
Is  it  noi:  surprising  to  see  a  good  harbour  without  any  commu- 
nication with  tiie  interior,  and  excellent  means  of  conveyance, 
unconnected  with  any  port?  For  example,  that  of  Vigo, 
which  has  an  advantage  superior  to  all  in  Spain,  from  its  con- 
tiguity to  foreign  countries,  has  no  communication  with  the 
intérieur  Old  Castile  has  possessed  roads  carried  to  the  sea 
for  frji  ty  years  past  ;  and  yet  it  was  not  till  last  winter  that  the 
question  was  even  agitated,  respecting  the  improvement  of  the 
harbour  at  Sant  Andero  !  and  the  princifiality  of  the  Asturlas, 
which  possesses  thirty  enterable  ports,  has  no  means  of  con- 
veyance to  or  from  the  fertile  and  adjacent  Kingdom  of  Leon. 

It  is  this  erroneous  application  of  the  means  we  possess 
of  improvement,  and  which  should  be  employed  to  insure  a 
general  circulation  of  our  productions,  that  is  the  grand  cause 
of  our  losing  all  the  advantages  of  our  enviable  situation. 

Tlïe  second  reflection  will  bear  upon  the  necessity  of  re- 
moving every  obstacle  which  prevents  or  fetters  internal  na- 
vigatioQ.  This  principal  point  should  be  especially  attended 
to  previous  to  the  adoption  of  any  scheme  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  present,  or  the  establishment  of  new  ports;  for 
these  obstacles  are  innumerable.  It  is  necessary  ihen,  in  the 
first  place,  to  abrogate  the  pernicious  fiscal  laws,  suppress  the 
municipal  rights  ^''ke  away  the  privileges  of  certain  societies 
and  corporations,  destroy  the  matriculation  books,  disannul 
the  shameful  regulations  of  commercial  jurisprudence  and  po- 
lice j    in  a  word,  annihilate  every  thing  that    prevents    the 

development 
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development  of  our  mercantile  marine,  every  thing  which 
fetters  and  enslaves  the  spirit  of  our  trade,  enhances  the  diffi- 
culty and  price  of  conveyance,  and  destroys  external  com- 
merce ;  which,  labouring  under  so  many  difficulties,  is  unable 
to  derive  advantage  from  the  encouragement  designed  for  its 
advancement. 

Such,  sir,  are  the  methods  to  re-invigorate  and  further  the 
cause  of  agriculture,  or  to  speak  more  properly,  to  remove  tiva 
obstacles  which  nature  has  thrown  in  thevi'ay  of  its  prosperity. 
The  society  is  well  aware  of  the  difficulty  in  the  execution, 
but  it  entertains  no  doubt  of  success,  as  far  as  respects  the  zeal 
of  your  highness.  It  is  sufficient  for  you  to  will  and  to  speak, 
ZTsû  all  political  obstacles  would  instantly  disappear.  Preju- 
dices wo\ild  yield  to  the  arguments  of  sound  logic^  as  darkness 
is  dissipated  before  the  rising  sun  ;  but  when  the  contentiorj 
is  against  nature,  and  the  business  is  to  overcome  physical  ob- 
stacles, great  and  powerful  efforts  are  requisite;  and  conse- 
quently vast  and  extensive  means,  which  are  not  always 
•within  your  power,  or  at  your  disposal.  Respecting  these 
Qieans  it  now  remains  to  speak,  ^ 

Means  o/'remoting  fhyskal  Obstacles. 

When  it  is  considered,  on  one  side,  the  immense  sums  of 
•money  requisite  to  accomplish  the  undertakings  which  have 
been  recommended;  and  on  the  other,  that  one  alone  of  them, 
for  instance,  a  port,  a  canal,  a  road,  would  incur  an  expence 
to  construct  adequate  to  the  whole  portion  of  the  annual  pub- 
lic revenue,  which  should  be  appropriated  to  such  enterprizes, 
the  value  which  has  been  attached  to  them  by  all  governments 
will  appear  excusable;  ant'  as  these  sums  must  ultimately 
come  from  the  property  of  individuals,  this  inevitable  alterna- 
tive results,  cither  to  renounce  the  happiness  of  many  future 
generations,  to  prevent  th.e  unhnppiaess  of  one  ;  or  "to  oppress 
the  one  for  the  subsequent  welfare  of  the  other. 

\l  is,  however,  proper  to  avow,  that  if  nations  had  employed 

the 
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the  means  they  possessed  to  such  essential  objects,  instead  of 
lavishing  them  upon  others  less  important;  there  is  no  nation, 
however  reduced  to  the  lowest  degree  of  distress  and  poverty, 
which  would  not  have  arrived  at  the  acmo  of  prosperity  ;  for 
the  little  welfare  any  nation  experiences,  arises  Jess  from  the 
limited  nature  of  its  revenues,  than  the  erroneous  employment 
of  them,  by  their  application  to  objects  foreign  to  the  general 
good,  and  frequently  inimical  to  national  prosperity. 

For  demonstration  of  this  truth,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  con- 
sider, that  war  is  the  gulf  which  swallows  up  the  greater  part 
of  public  revenue;  and  tliough  a  more  just  use  of  such  reve- 
nue cannot  be  made  than  devoting  it  to  the  detence  and  secu- 
rity of  tlie  people,  yet  history,  unfortunately  for  the  credit  of 
man,  informs  us,  for  one  war  undertaken  with  this  laudable 
design,  a  hundred  have  Ixîin  waged  for  purposes  of  aggrandise- 
ment, to  extend  the  bounds  of  commerce,  or  gratify  national 
pride.  Would  there  have  been  any  nation  not  possessed  of 
ports,  canals,  roads  in  abundance,  and  consequently  all  the 
means  of  plenty  and  prosperity,  if,  steadily  adhering  to  a  pa- 
cific system  ',  it  had  employed  in  such  undertakings  the  funds 
exhausted  by  projects  of  vanity  and  destruction. 

But  passing  over  this  too  common  delirium  in  states,  what 
nation  would  not  have  flourished  in  a  very  Iiigh  degree,  if 
commerce,  manufactures,  and  agriculture,  had  received  the 
encouragements  here  recommended,  instead  of  those  indirect 
and  piece- meal  succours  whicli  seldom  are  productive  of  any- 
advantages,  and  too  fref[ucntly  prejudicial  to  the  cause  they 
are  intended  to  serve.  And  what,  ia  point  of  utility,  either 
with  respect  to  extent,  dmation,  and  influence,  can  be  com- 
pared witli  tlic  works  already  mentioned  :  The  remark,  how- 
ever painful  to  make,  is  just,  that  in  this  point  Spain,  the  most 
generous  nation  upon  earth,   in  contributing  on  public  occa- 

*  Quid  cnim  tarn  po]iu!arc  quam  pax  ?     Qua  non  modo  ii  quibus  na- 
tura  sei:su;n  riedit,  sed  eîtam  tecta,  atque  agri  mini  laeturi  videntur.     Cic. 
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sions,  has  not  been  less  unfortunate  than  other  countries  m  the 
application  of  its  powerful  means. 

This  error  is  so  general  and  so  radicated,  that  we  hesitate  afc 
the  idea  of  being  assured  that  any  nation  might  have  had  sufii- 
cient  ports,  canals,  and  roads,  necessary  for  its  welfare,  if  it 
had  employed  in  the  attainment  of  these  objects  all  the  funds 
it  has  lavished  in  the  construction  of  works  for  pleasure  or 
grandeur.  The  taste  for  the  fine  arts  has  also  introduced 
another  mania  among  the  people  of  Europe,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  which  naaons  have  displayed  their  magnificence  ia 
what  are  termed  public  works  j  in  consequence  the  royal  resi- 
dences, the  capitals,  the  chief  cities  of  their  provinces,  and 
smaller  towns,  are  distinguished  by  superb  and  expensive 
buildings;  and  while  the  most  parsimonious  and  rigid  eco- 
nomy is  preserved,  when  the  question  respects  works  of  pub- 
lic utility,  the  most  lavish  prodigality  is  visible  in  the  erecting 
of  monuments  of  vanity,  monuments  which  have  quickly  disap- 
peared with  the  nations  by  whom  they  were  raised. 

The  society  is  far  from  censuring  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  it 
well  knows  how  to  appreciate  a  subject  so  deserving  of  national 
protection  ;  it  is  equally  distant  from  its  view  to  refuse  to  archi- 
tecture the  merit  of  an  art  which  in  point  of  utility  surpasses 
all  others.  It  does  not  pretend  that  the  same  rule  should  ap- 
ply to  all  public  works,  for  instance  to  a  palace,  a  capital  city, 
or  a  small  town  ;  but  it  can  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that 
the  real  ornament  of  a  state,  its  power  or  political  rank,  which 
are  the  foundations  of  its  splendour,  are  principally  derived 
frem  the  "jcflfcn-t  of  its  member»:  and  nothing  can  be  more 
odious  in  any  nation  than  the  sight  of  promenades,  theatres, 
porticos,  piazzas,  and  other  monuments  of  ostentation  in  the 
larre  cities,  contrasted  with  depopulated  villages  and  uncul- 
tivated fields,  of  hamlets  deserted,  or  disgusting  by  the  un- 
healthiness  and  extreme  wretchedness  of  the  few  remaining 
inhabitants  !  and  all  this  for  want  of  ports,  canals,  and  roads, 
which  would  have  ditlused   through  the  country  plenty  and 

prosperity. 
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Whence  the  only  conclusion  which  can  be  drawn  is,  thn 
the  expences  above  mentioned  would  be  most  usefully  applied 
in  support  of  the  public,  and  that  no  other  system  should  be 
adopted  but  that  which,  embracing  the  wants,  and  even  ihe 
wishes  of  the  people,  continually  endeavours  to  supply  the  one, 
and  satisfy  the  other.  For  while  the  funds  applied  to  otlier 
object?  are  in  a  great  measure  lost  to  the  general  welfare,  those 
employed  in  plans  of  amelioration  constitute  so  many  capitals 
placed  out  at  interest,  which  by  daily  increasing,  and  that  very 
rapidly,  both  individual  fortune  and  the  public  revenue,  facili- 
tate more  and  more  the  means  of  supplying  tiie  real  wants  of 
the  people,  under  the  relations  of  convenience,  ornament,  anti 
even  ostentation  and  vanity. 

Improxcments  xvhlch  respecl  the  Kingdom    in   g(ne7'aL 

The  society  is  of  opinion,  seeing  the  distributions  alre^uV" 
made  of  the  public  revenues,  which  are  particularly  applied  to 
the  support  of  the  royal  household,  of  the  navy  and  army,  of 
the  civil  list,  of  administration,  and  of  the  courts  of  justice,  it 
will  be  proper  to  establish  a  special  fund,  to  be  called  the  AME- 
LIORATING FUND,  to  be  solely  appropriated  to  the  objects  here 
held  up  to  view.  And  calculating  that  the  increase  of  national 
prosperity  would  be  in  proportion  to  the  funds  assigned  for  its 
development,  the  society  considers  that  no  economy  can  be 
more  laudable  than  that  which  applies  its  savings  for  acce- 
lerating the  execution  of  plans  pregnant  with  public  utility; 
and  in  cases  when  the  national  expenditure  will  not  admit  of 
an  economy  suificient  for  forming  and  supporting  the  ame- 
liorating fund,  it  would  be  proper  to  have  recourse  to  a  general 
contribution,  which  would  be  so  much  more  cordially  received 
as  its  professed  object  would  be  public  benefit.  And  why- 
should  not  the  society  indulge  the  hope,  that  your  highness 
will  endeavour  to  persuade  his  majesty  to  employ  means  which 
are  in  his  power  and  subject  to  his  authority,  and  which  his 
he'art  must  applaud  when  the  question  respects  such  important 

objects  ? 
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objects  ?  Why  in  time  of  peace  should  not  the  troops  be  em- 
ployed in  constructing  roads  and  canals  ?  Does  not  history 
furnish  numerous  examples  of  such  a  practice  ?  The  soldiers 
of  Alexander,  of  Sylla,  of  Caesar,  those  enemies  of  the  human 
race,  were  in  times  of  peace  occupied  in  useful  labours.  Why 
then  may  not  the  society  hope  that  the  army  of  an  upright 
king,  who  loves  his  people,  and  is  fond  of  peace,  should  be  em- 
ployed in  constructing  an  edifice  of  felicity,  and  devote  their 
time  and  strength  to  useful  labours,  which  otherwise  would 
be  spent  in  baneful  idleness  and  sloth  j  the  fruitful  nurseries  of 
those  vices  that  corrupt  the  mind,  weaken  true  valour,  and  at 
once  destroy  both  the  public  morals  and  the  ration's  force. 
With  such  powerful  means  what  plans  might  not  be  executed  ? 
And  what  an  increase  would  the  nation  derive,  from  their 
being  thus  employed,  both  of  wealth  and  power  ? 

These  funds  for  public  improvement  should  be  appropriated 
only  to  works  of  acknowledged  general  utility,  as  the  formation 
of  roads  leading  from  the  centre  to  the  frontiers  of  the  king- 
dom }  or  to  the  seapi  its,  or  places  whence  an  easy  access  might 
be  had  to  them.  Such  funds  should  be  applied  to  the  improv- 
ing of  the  navigation  of  the  natural  rivers,  constructing  canals, 
and  in  a  v.  ord  to  the  execution  of  every  plan  calculated  to  fa- 
cilitate the  circulation  of  the  productions  of  the  soil  and  their 
free  exportation.  But  they  should  not  be  employed  in  defray- 
ing^ tlie  expences  of  any  undertaking,  however  great  and  bene- 
ficial it  might  be,  when  the  advantage  would  centre  in  private 
benefit.  Besides  the  order  of  nature  indicated  by  necessity 
and  utility  should  be  followed;  and  the  sole  aim  should  be 
to  obtain  that  gradual  dcvclopement  of  the  capacity  of  the  coun- 
tiy,  pointed  out  by  the  principles  resulting  from  the  researcbc^ 
of  the  society. 

Imprincments  in  the  respective  Prulinces. 

Notwithstanding  what  has  been  advanced,  as  this  genera. 
system  would  deprive  some  provinces  of  those  grand  works  ot 

absolute 
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absolute  utility,  and  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  inhabitants; 
it  would  be  equally  requisite,  that  in  each  of  these  provinces 
a  particular  fund  should  be  established  to  defray  the  cxpences 
of  such  undertakings  as  might  be  found  necessary  for  its  pe- 
culiar improvement. 

The  society  wishes,  from  the  time  such  funds  might  be  esta- 
blished, the  produce  of  the  present  uncuUivnted  lands  in  every 
province  should  be  appropriated  to  them,  if  your  highness 
should  adopt  the  mode  of  sale  already  proposed,  or  the  em- 
phyteotic  cession  and  annual  redemption  recommended  as  a 
substitute  ;  and  that  in  this  case  the  preference  should  be  given 
to  such  persons  as  might  possfess  a  portion  of  land  at  the 
time  the  cession  was  made.  But  should  the  assets  of  these 
funds  prove  insufficient,  their  deficiency  might  be  supplied  by 
a  general  contribution  throughout  tlie  same  provinces,  which 
would  be  by  no  means  oppressive,  if  establislied  with  equality, 
and  the  money  raised,  employed  with  prudence  and  fidelity. 

An  equal  distribution,  such  as  justice  would  dictate,  should 
•be  made  in  the  following  manner,  Isv  The  contribution 
should  be  general,  without  the  smallest  exception,  as  is  ob- 
served in  the  Alphonsine  laws,  and  in  tlie  cortcE  of  Guadalaxara, 
which  both  equity  and  reason  prescribe  ;  in  fact,  when  the 
question  is  the  general  good,  there  is  not  a  class,  there  is  not  a 
single  individual,  who  could  justly  exempt  himself  from  a  com- 
pliance with  the  demand.  2dly.  In  this  case  all  should  con- 
tribute in  proportion  to  their  abilities,  for  an  equal  sutTi  ought 
not  to  be  required  both  from  the  poor  and  the  rich,  because 
iï"  all  classes  partook  of  the  advantages  resulting  from  such  un- 
dertakings, it  is  evident  that  those  would  participate  most  who 
were  possessed  of  most  fortune,  ?ud  consequently  it  would  be 
right  they  should  contribute  in  the  largest  proportion. 

These  two  circumstances  may  be  perhaps  found  combined 
in  the  scheme  of  an  intended  duty  on  salt,  applicable  to  the 
great  roads  of  the  kingdom  ;  for  considering  the  consumption 
of  this  article  is  general,  the  measure  of  consumption  must 
be  in  proportion  to  individual  fortune.     A  similar  tax  has  tl;e 

VOL,  IV.  X  advantage 
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advantage  of  being  paid  imperceptibly  and  gradually,  in  small 
proportions  at  a  time,  without  which  it  would  be  necessary  in 
its  collection  to  have  recourse  to  vexatious  and  compulsory 
measures;  and  it  has  also  the  further  advantage  of  being  raised 
without  much  expence  ;  for  the  collectors  never  receive  more 
^than  six  per  cent  upon  tlie  produce,  at  least  this  is  the  case  in 
some  provinces.  It  would  be  prope-r  that  every  province 
should  be  allowed  the  amount  of  its  own  contribution,  and 
the  disposal  of  it  for  executing  the  works  in  question  ;  de- 
pending for  the  proper  application  upcn  its  prudence  and  zeal  ; 
this  would  be  the  best  method  of  insuring  an  useful  and  faith- 
ful employment  of  such  funds.  These  works  requiring  a 
prompt  and  effectual  performance  should  be  conducted  by 
persons  especially  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  respective 
provinces;  for  if  government  should  engage  in  them,  others 
of  a  similar  nature,  which  require  infinite  notices  and  details, 
would  unprofitably  occupy  the  time  and  attention  of  thft 
ministry  ;  and  if  they  were  confided  to  persons  less  interested 
in  their  proper  execution,  negligence  or  want  of  fidelity  might 
justly  be  apprehended  on  the  occasion. 

The  society  cannot  refrain  from  here  making  a  few  im- 
portant reflections.  We  often,  and  perhaps  reasonably,  lament 
the  default  of  zeal  and  public  spirit;  but  the  source  of  this 
serious  evil  may  be  discovered  in  the  want  of  placing  proper 
confidence  in  the  zeal  and  integrity  of  individuals  ;  for  should 
the  malversation  of  a  few  justify  general  censure,  as  unjus* 
always  as  it  is  injurious,  and  which  leads  in  its  train  the  most 
pernicious  coi:isequences  ?  The  provincial  assemblies  have  ni|t 
had  at  their  disposal  a  single  marevedie  of  the  public  revenue. 
The  provinces  have  not  been  allowed  the  smallest  inter- 
ference in  what  essentially  concerns  themselves.  They  have 
been  continually  subject  to  miwisterial  instructions,  or  foreign 
and  independent  commissioners,  who  have  had  the  direction  of 
all  their  public  works^  and  everything  relating  to  roads,  bridges,, 
&rc.  Is  this  the  way  to  excite  the  zeal  of  individuals  ?  Can 
public  spirit  be  reasonably  expected,  where  none  of  the  rela- 
tions 
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tiens  of  attachment,  of  interest,  of  accommodation  exist;  which 
reason  and  sound  policy  establishes  between  the  whole  and  its 
parts,  between  the  community  and  its  members  ?  Let  the  execu- 
tion of  these  works  be  confided  to  the  individuals  of  the  re- 
spective provinces,  chosen  among  them,  and  if  possible  let  them 
be  charged  with  the  employment  of  the  funds  furnished  by 
each]  let  them  direct  the  undertakings,  which  interest  them- 
selves j  and  let  the  superintendance  and  inspection  of  all  these 
labours  be  committed  to  provincial  assemblies,  composed  of 
proprietors,  ecclesiastics,  and  members  of  economical  societies  ; 
and  your  highness  would  speedily  see  a  zeal  manifested  which 
at  present  is  not  in  existence,  or  which  does  not  appear  but  in 
those  provinces  where  suspicion  and  mistrust  have  not  spread 
their  deleterious  influence. 

This  second  description  of  funds  should  be  appropriated  to  those 
improvements  that  appear  of  general  utility  to  the  respective 
provinces  ;  such  as  tlie  improving  ports  and  harbours,  or  form- 
ing new  ones,  making  and  repairing  the  cross  and  other  roads, 
which  lead  to  the  great  and  principal  thoroughfares  of  the  king- 
dom, or  at  least  those  of  frequent  and  important  communica- 
tion ;  rendering  rivers  navigable  ;  improving  the  navigation 
©f  others,  and  opening  canals  ;  in  a  word,  all  those  works 
which  without  extending  to  what  may  be  termed  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  country  at  large,  are  yet  by  no  means  circum- 
^eribed  or  limited  to  a  small  portion  of  territory. 

Provincial  asscrnblics. 

The  useful  undertakings  for  any  particular  territory  should 
have  their  expences  defrayed  by  the  inhabitants,  that  is,  those 
who  depend  upen  that  district  or  jurisdiction  ;  the  provincial 
assemblies  ought  at  the  same  time  to  regulate  the  expenditure 
and  apportion  the  quota  which  each  of  the  contributors  ought 
to  pay,  with  justice  and  impartiality. 

These  funds  should  be  increased  from  the  produce  of  the 
public  lands,  if  it  shou4d  be  thought  expedient  to  sell  them,  or 
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from  their  rental,  îf  a  cession  of  them  by  enfeofment  should 
be  preferred,  by  borrowing  on  the  quit-rents  the  value  of  the 
required  capital.  The  society  has  demonstrated  the  necessity 
of  employing  these  means,  and  the  absolute  right  of  property 
which  the  public  have  over  these  goods  of  the  respective  com- 
munities. 

The  same  funds  should  provide  for  the  vicinal  ways,  which 
form  the  communication  between  the  great  and  direct  roads, 
those  which  lead  to  the  principal  markets,  or  to  those  of  any 
particular  circle  ;  they  should  be  applied  to  the  canals  for  irri- 
gation in  every  particular  district  ;  to  bridges,  and  to  fisheries  ; 
jin  fine  to  every  thing  appertaining  to  the  general  good  of  every 
jespective  jurisdiction,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  which  have  simply 
for  their  aim  private  or  personal  advantages. 

The  localities  of  some  particular  provinces  should,  however, 
be  taken  into  consideration.  For  instance  ;  such,  in  which 
population  is  dispersed,  as  in  Guipuzcoa,  the  Asturias,  and 
Galicia,  naturally  want  more  roads  or  ways  for  common  use  ; 
such  as  lead  to  church,  to  market,  to  the  mountains,  to  the 
rivers,  to  fountains,  and  springs  j  and  the  formation  of 
them  should  be  left  to  the  inhabitants,  who  would  construct 
them  in  different  methods,  agreeably  to  circumstances  and  con- 
venience. In  the  Astnrias,  for  example,  the  inhabitants  de- 
vote to  such  kind  of  labours  one  day  in  a  week,  which  they 
call  the  sostafcria  or  sestnfaia,  because  it  appears  formerly 
Friday  was  appropriated  to  this  purpose.  On  this  leisure  day 
the  people  assemble  for  the  reparation  of  their  roads  ;  and  this 
custom  would  certainly  be  attended  with  very  considerable 
advantage,  were  it  not  for  certain  abuses,  that  counteract  its 
good  effects  :  for  instance,  that  of  exempiing  from  the  at- 
tendant charges  non-resident  proprietors,  and  even  resident 
clergy,  when  reason  and  justice  demand  they  should  partake  of 
the  expence,  as  their  lands  partake  of  the  benefit  in  the  former 
instance,  and  themselves  in  the  latter  j  and  that  either  they 
should  send  their  servants  to  assist  in  the  work,  or  remunerate 
©lliers  for  the  extra  share  of  labour  they  are  consequently 

obliged 
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obliged  to  perform.  .  Another  abuse  is  the  employing  a  la- 
bourer who  has  a  carriage,  an  equal  time  with  him  who  has 
none,  by  which  means  he  contributes  three  times  more  than 
the  other  J  for  the  value  of  a  day's  labour  is  three  reals  and  a 
half  (lO^d.)j  and  that  of  a  labourer  with  his  carriage-is  eleven 
reals  (2s.  9d.)  ;  this  occasions  a  great  inequality  in  this  kind  of 
contribution;  In  the  third  place,  the  residences  of  the  inha- 
bitants belonging  to  an  extensive  district  being  in  some  in- 
*  stances  two  leagues  farther  distant  than  in  others  from  the  point 
of  labour,  the  burthen  borne  by  him  who  has  a  carriage  becomes 
Still  more  unequal  ;  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  tlie  place 
destined  for  his  labour  in  the  morning,  he  must  necessarily 
ernploy  three  or  four  hours  of  the  night,  and  as  many  on  his 
return  ;  so  that  his  day's  labour  is  nearly  tantamount  to  tv/o. 
In  a  word,  another  glaring  abuse  is,  that  this  method  has  been 
employed  only  to  make  good  roads  to  particular  farms  or  ha- 
bitations, or  to  repair  the  great,  instead  of  the  parochial  roads 
for  which  it  was  intended. 

This  last  article  merits  all  the  attention  of  your  highness. 
The  society  has  already  observed  that  the  grand  general  com- 
munications can  be  of  no  great  utility,  till  numerous  changes 
have  been  made  in  the  interior;  and  it  now  adds,  that  were  it 
possible  to  be  occupied  in  all  plans  at  once,  amelioration  ought 
to  commence  by  improvements  on  a  small  scale,  and  proceed 
gradually  to  those  of  greater  magnitude  and  importance. 
Among  the  numerous  benefits  which  would  be  derived  im- 
mediately from  the  observance  of  this  maxim,  one  is  peculiarly 
deserving  the  attention  of  your  highness,  it  is  that  of  a  more 
equal  distribution  of  inhabitants  in  the  country.  It  will  not 
be  sufficient  to  permit  the  inclosing  of  land,  the  commimication 
between  distant  places  should  at  the  same  time  be  free,  and 
the  circulation  and  conveyance  of  its  productions  should  be 
easy  to  the  places  of  consumption.  Fur  these  two  points  es* 
tablished,  who  does  not  discern  that  farmers,  induced  by  their 
own  interest,  would  reside  on  their  farms,  and  the  small  pro- 
prietors, stimulated  by  their  example,  wcujd  do  the  same;  and 
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by  the  natural  rivalry  of  the  human  mind,  would  excite  eacfe 
other  to  cultivate  and  improve  their  respective  estates  ?  The 
country  once  peopled,  fertilized,  and  embellished,  would  in- 
vite the  great  proprietors  of  all  ;  for  the  country  transformed 
into  a  delightful  theatre  for  residence  would  offer  a  delicious 
retreat,  inviting  seclusion  from  the  noise  and  tumult  of  crowded 
cities.  In  their  train  would  follow  trade  and  manufactures, 
not  those  which  fabricate  the  refined  articles  for  luxury  ;  bui 
such  as  are  calculated  to  supply  the  wants  of  rustics  and  rural 
inhabitants  ;  and  vvhich  have  long  been  banished  to  towns  and 
cities.  Probably  the  want  of  communications,  and  the  be- 
reaved state  of  the  country,  have  been  the  causes  of  its  de- 
population. 

Doubtless  other  causes  have  contributed  to  the  production 
of  this  evil,  but  those  it  will  be  no  difficult  task  to  remove. 
Our  police,  for  instance,  has  it  not  a  most  pernicious  influence  ? 
When  its  active  superintendence  is  exercised  over  the  licen- 
tiousness of  large  populous  cities,  when  the  severity  of  its  re- 
gulations extends  to  plays,  operas,  and  other  public  amuse- 
ments, nothing  can  be  more  reasonable  5  and  yet  it  has  but 
slightly  touched  the  abuses  which  are  worthy  the  attention  of 
your  highness  ;  but  when  its  measures  of  precaution  extend 
to  villages,  hamlets,  and  cottages  ;  when  they  reach  the  most 
retired  and  sechided  places;  it  changes  its  character,  and  is 
productive  of  the  most  hurtful  prejudices  and  lamentable  con- 
sequences. The  rage  for  imitating  the  regulations,  and  vigor- 
ously practising  the  strong  measures  in  country  places,  which 
the  tumult  and  disorder  of  large  cities  Vv'ill  scarcely  justify,  is 
become  gallingly  oppressive.  There  is  not  an  alcalde,  or  con- 
stable, but  establishes  an  office  of  inspection;  who  does  not 
prohibit  the  use  of  musical  instruments,  and  the  exercises  of 
singing  and  dancing;  who  does  not  go  his  rounds  and  make  in- 
quisitions; and  who  is  not  constantly  employed  in  prosecuting, 
not  those  who  rob  or  blaspheme,  but  those  who  indulge  in  the 
pleasures  of  harmony,  who  amuse  themselves  by  playing  or 
singing  an  innocent  song  :  and  thus  the  unhappy  labourer, 
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fatigued  with  the  toils  of  the  week,  cannot  relax  himself  on  a 
Sunday  in  the  free  elevation  of  his  voice,  and  singing  a  sequa- 
dilla  in  his  village  or  his  cabin  !  There  is  not  a  feast,  not  a 
dance,  not  a  repast,  not  a  merry-making,  at  which  may  not  be 
seen  all  the  menacing  apparatus  of  inquisitorial  justice.  An 
inhabitant  of  the  country  is  never  a  moment  without  strongly 
sighing  for  that  reasonable  and  becoming  liberty  which  is  the 
soul  of  all  innocent  mirth. 

Can  there  be  any  other  cause  for  the  sadness,  the  discou- 
ragement, the  unsociableness  and  gloom,  observable  in  many 
of  our  provinces  among  the  peasantry  ? 

But,  sir,  when  our  labourers  quit  the  cities  and  towns  to 
inhabit  the  country  ;  when  they  contract  the  innocence  of  rural 
nianners  ;   when  they  Isnow  no  other  pleasures,  but  the  feasts 
and  the  pilgrimages  of  the  country,  and  the  dances,  and  the  en- 
tertainments of  such  feasts  ;  when  they  are  permitted  to  as- 
semble for  those  innocent  pastimes,  and  to  unbend  them- 
selves without  alarm  and  dread,  as  is  the  case  in  Guipuscoa, 
the  Asturias,  and  Gallcia  ;  frankness  will  then  appear  in  their 
countenances,  gaiety  smile  in  their  step,  and  happiness  beam 
on  their  cottages.     The  country  then  would  be  full  of  people, 
and  the  magistrates  and  other  officers  of  justice  have  no  other 
occupation  but  to  protect,  praise,  and  reward  them.    Then 
the  small  proprietors  would  not  disdain  to  live  near  the  habi- 
tations of  the  peasantry,  these  would  in  a  degree  participate 
in  their  happiness;  the  rich,  the  people  of  rank  and  quality, 
would  attend  to  witness  this  unmixed,  this  genuine  happiness  j 
and  from  the  midst  of  the  noise  and  riot  of  cities,  their  fictitious 
pleasures  and  nominal  joys,  they  would  most  probably  heave 
a  sigh  at  least  after  these  simple,  but  real  delights.    Population, 
confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of  cities,  would  immediately  diffuse 
itself  equally  through  the  country  ;  and  with  it  manufactures 
and  commerce  would  expand  their  influence;  riches  would  be 
more  equally  divided  ;  and  plenty  and  prosperity  reign  through 

•   €very  quarter  of  the  empire. 
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Conclusion, 

Such,  sir,  are  the  obstacles  which  nature,  opinion,  and  the 
laws  oppose  to  the  progress  of  agriculture  ;  and  such  are  the 
means  which  appear  to  the  society  the  most  likely  to  effect  a 
fegeneration,  to  awaken  individual  interest,  and  to  carry  agri- 
cultural improvements  to  the  highest  possible  degree  of  pro- 
sperity. Your  highness  will  stand  in  need  of  strong  resolution 
and  vigorous  perseverance  to  abrogate  so  many  laws,  to  effect 
so  considerable  a  change  in  opinion,  to  plan  and  direct  so 
many  undertakings,  and  at  the  same  time  to  confute  and  combat 
such  numerous  errors  and  crimes;  but  it  is  ever  the  case  ia 
desperate  diseases,  they  do  not  yield  but  to  violent  remedies. 

These  means  of  reform  recommended  by  the  society  de- 
mand so  much  the  more  energetic  eflbrts,  because  their  adop- 
tion should  be  simultaneous,  or  most  serious  inconveniences 
would  ensue.  The  sale  of  commonable  lands  would  throw  an 
immense  portion  of  landed  property  into  mortmain,  unless 
the  law  against  amortizement  were  previously  enacted  for  the 
prevention  of  the  evil.  Without  a  special  restrictive  statute, 
the  prohibition  of  entail,  and  the  dissolution  of  small  majorat?, 
would  insensibly  bury  in  ecclesiastical  mortmain  that  vast 
portion  of  property  which  civil  amortizement  has  hitherto  pre- 
served from  that  abyss.  What  good  end  would  inclosui;es  an- 
swer if  the  present  system  of  partial  protection  and  pastoraî 
privileges  were  suffered  to  remain  in  practice  ?  Of  what  utility 
would  canals  for  irrigation  be  unless  inclosing  were  per- 
mitted ?  If  new  sea- ports  are  to  be  formed,  roads  leading  to 
them  should  be  constructed  :  and  these  roads  would  be  useful 
only  so  far  as  they  afforded  a  free  circulation  of  commoditie.";; 
and  to  secure  such  a  free  circulation,  there  should  be  established 
a  system  of  contribution  compatible  with  the  rights  of  property, 
and  the  freedom  of  agriculture.  In  politics,  as  in  nature,  sir,  all 
is  concatenated,  and  a  single  law,  a  single  measure,  unseason- 
ably enacted  and  executed;,  might  ruin  a  whols  nation  ;  as  the 
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hce  of  nature  is  Instantly  destroyed  when  a  single  spark  is 
enkindled  in  her  entrails. 

Great  and  vigorous  exertions^  therefore,  are  essential  to  in- 
sure success  ;  but  they  are  not  beyond  the  power  of  youc 
highness,  and  the  motives  are  of  the  first  importance.  They 
are  no  less  than  to  open  the  grand  sources  of  public  wealth, 
to  carry  the  nation  to  the  highest  degree  of  splendour  and 
power,  and  to  conduct  the  people,  whose  fate  is  in  the  hands 
of  your  highness,  to  the  summit  of  sublunary  felicity.  Situ- 
ated in  the  centre  of  civilized  Europe,  in  a  territory  as  ample 
as  it  is  fertile,  and  under  a  climate  favourable  to  the  develope- 
ment  of  the  most  valuable  and  multifarious  productions  j  en- 
vironed by  the  largest  seas,  and  by  this  means  connected  with 
the  inljabitants  of  the  most  rich  and  extensive  colonies  ;  for  to 
enjoy  collectively  the  blessing  of  so  many  favours,  granted  us 
by  a  beneficent  Providence,  a  powerful  hand,  such  as  your 
highness  possesses,  is  only  wanting  to  remove  the  obstacles 
which  prevent  such  prosperity.  The  question  here  is,  not  the 
adoption  of  a  chimerical  or  doubtful  project,  with  a  view  to 
accomplish  the  sublime  object,  nothing  more  is  required  than 
rational,  just,  and  appropriate  laws.  Here  is  much  less  to 
prescribe  and  enact,  than  to  abrogate  and  correct  j  it  will  be 
sufiicient  to  recognize  the  legitimate  rights  of  landed  property, 
to  restore  to  trade  and  manufactures  their  native  patrimony, 
and  re-establish  the  empire  of  justice  and  reason  upon  the 
ruins  of  vulgar  error  and  antiquated  prejudice.  This  triumph, 
sir,  peculiarlyseeras  to  belong  to  the  reign  of  our  sovereign,  from 
the  regard  which  he  evinces  for  the  welfare  of  his  subjects,  and 
the  pacific  and  patriotic  virtues  of  your  highness  afford  us  assur- 
ance of  final  success.  While  other  political  bodies  seek  for  glory 
in  ruin  and  desolation,  in  the  overthrow  of  social  order  by 
aerial  schemes  and  ferocious  systems,  which  under  the  name 
of  Reform,  tramplejustice  under  foot,  oppress  innocence,  and 
abandon  all  to  confusion  and  misery  ;  your  highness,  conducted 
by  profound  wisdom,  and  regard  for  religion,  has  been  only 
t-niployed  in  discover)  ig  those  just  and  proper  limits,  which 
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eternal  reason  leath  fixed  between  the  opinion  respect' 
ing  the  inferiority  of  the  people,  and  the  duties  of  the 
superior  classes  to  whom  the  lower  naturally  look  up  for 
protection. 

But  abrogate,  sir,  at  a  stroke  those  barbarous  laws  which 
condemn  to  pepetual  sterility  so  many  commonable  lands;  those 
Jaws,  which  subject  particular  property  to  become  the  prey  of 
avarice  and  sloth,  which,  by  giving  slieep  preference  to  the  hu« 
R)an  racCj  have  made  fleeces  the  sole  object  of  their  protecting 
care,  and  neglected  and  contumeliously  treated  the  culture  of 
grain,  the  essential  support  of  man  ;   those  laws  which,  having 
suffered  individual  property  to   be  absorbed  by  powerful  fa- 
milies or  political  corporations,  have  left  disposable  neither 
property  nor  produce,  and  consequently  afforded  no  chance 
for  industry,  nor  any  attraction  for  the  employment  of  capi- 
tal ;  for,  in  fact,  when   these  expedients  were  adopted,  then 
the  laws  impeded  a  free  disposal  of  landed  produce,  and  every 
way  prevented    the   developement   of  agricultural   industry. 
Only  let  your  highness  instruct  proprietors  vi^hat  are  the  real 
foundations  of  national  prosperity;  only  shew  them   the  me- 
thod of  instructing  the  lower  classes  of  the  community,  that 
they  may  be  placed  in  a  state  of  profiting  by  the  communica- 
tions of  the  learned  and  scientific;  in  short,  only  let  your  high- 
ness dare  to  contend  with  nature,   and  by  temoving  physical 
obstacles,  force  her,  so  to  speak,   to  second  the  efforts  of  in- 
dividual interest,  or  at  least  so  far  resist  her,  as  to  put  it  out 
of  her  power  to  counteract  those  efforts:   and  in  this  manner 
will  your  highness  be  able  to  complete  the  grand  work  which 
has  so  long  occupied  your  attention  ;    in  this  manner  will  yoa 
answer  the  general  expectation  ;  in  this  manner  will  you  prove 
you  were  worthy  of  the  great  trust  the  Spanish  nation  contided 
to  your  talents,  integrity,  and  zeal.    The  society  itself  will  find 
an  ample  reward  for  all  its  labours,  and  the  long  researches  and 
investigations  upon  this  subject  for   the  discovery  and  esta- 
blishment of  a  principle  clear  and   simple,  by  means  of  which 
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ît  has  elucidated  such  a  numberof  important  truths,  with  the 
noble  and  unbiassed  freedom  that  forms  the  character  of  its  in- 
stitution, will  furnish  it  with  a  claim  to  a  portion  of  the  same 
glory  which  your  highness  will  acquire  by  the  re-establish- 
jment  of  agriculture,  and  the  recalling  of  our  ancient  prosperity 
to  the  bosom  of  the  state. 


The  whole  of  thîs  memoir,  written  by  a  man 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  interests 
of  his  country,  has  perhaps  no  fault  unless  the 
prompt  application  recommended  of  the  valuable 
principles  it  contains  may  be  considered  as  such. 
It  was  the  observation  of  a  judicious  philosopher, 
that  if  it  were  possible  for  a  person  to  possess  the 
knowledge  of  all  truth,  yet  he  should  communi- 
cate it  gradually,  or,  as  it  were,  drop  by  drop,  to 
mankind,  Hke  the  genial  rain  descends  to  water  the 
earth.  But  could  this  maxim  be  followed,  if  the 
necessary  changes  were  to  be  made,  without  having 
first  well  examined  the  state  of  every  province  ? 
Certainly  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  Jllc^ta  are 
odious,  and  ought  to  be  curtailed  ;  but  such  is  the 
wealth  which  Spain,  and  especially  the  revenues  of 
the  state,  derive  from  the  system,  and  such  is  the  im- 
mense nuiriber  and  organization  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  flocks  in  the  tv/o  provinces  of  Leon 
and  Estremadura,  that  the  certainty  of  success 
should  be  very  evident  before  they  should  be  de- 
prived of  all  -power  of  reinstatement.     At  least  a 
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lapse  of  â  considerable  time   should  be  allowed  ; 
perhaps  several  centuries  would  be  requisite  to 
effect  this  important  change,  which  would  inevit- 
ably be  highly  disastrous,  if  conducted  with  pre- 
cipitation.    Doubtless   the  vast   accumulation   of 
landed  property,  whether  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy, 
in   corporate   bodies,    or    majorats,    are    exceed- 
ingly inconvenient  ;  but   a   too  hasty  and  gene- 
ral division  of  this  property  would  disperse  capital, 
and  destroy  all  means  of  assisting  and  improving 
either  agriculture  or  manufactures,  either  trade  or 
commerce  :   this  subject  has  been  already  treated 
of  in  the  preliminary  discourse  to  this  work.    And 
although  we  perfectly  agree  with  the  learned  au- 
thor of  the  memoir,  that  the  suppression  of  majo- 
rats would  be  highly  beneficial  to   the  nation,  yet 
we  are  still  of  opinion  that  to  sell  or  render  alien- 
able at  once  such  a  large  quantity  of  landed  pro- 
perty would  be  highly  dangerous ,  for  it  certainly 
would  make  a  serious   reduction  in  the  price  of 
lands,  which  would  be  an  evil  equally  great  with 
their  present  exorbitant  price.     The  only  change 
which  appears  at  present  indispensably  necessary 
is,  putting  land  in   such  circumstances  as  may  fa- 
cilitate an  improved  culture,  and  by  extending  the 
term  of  leases  to  encourage  industry.     The  inte- 
rest and  spirit  of  a  farmer  who  has  a  long  lease 
on  land  adapted  for  cultivation  are  often  as  enter- 
prising  as  though  the  estate  was  his   own   pro- 
perty. 
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Greater  part  of  the  improvements  mentioned 
in  this  memoir  were  recommended  by  the  ancient 
economists  of  'pain,  particularly  by  Zabala,  Us* 
tariK,  and  Loynaz,  who  at  the  same  time  amply 
discussed  the  nature  and  consequences  of  taxation. 

Not  a  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  land  in 
Spain  is  too  heavily  burthened  with  taxes;  but 
then  it  is  evident  that  this  is  the  last  analysis  upon 
landed  produce  which  ought  to  form  the  base  of 
public  r£venue^  because  the  only  one  which  can 
possibly  constitute  a  standard:  ..  The  best  possible 
tax  would  be  such  a  one  as  might  indiscriminately^ 
and  without  exception,  embrace  all  contributable 
articles  proportionate  to  their  capability  of  bearing 
it  ;  in  such  case  taxes  would  not  be  difficult  to  pay, 
nor  expensive  to  collect.  Doubtless  every  species 
of  productive  industry  ought  to  be  taxed  ;  but 
precaution  is  necessary,  lest  public  credit  which 
sustains  it  should  be  injured  by  taxation.  Iliis  con- 
sideration has  always  in  England  prevented  the  go- 
vernment from  taxing  the  funds  equally  with  landed 
property,  notwithstanding,  as  established  in  the 
rames  of  the  proprietors,  they  constitute  a  very  pro- 
per source  of  contribution  to  the  necessities  of  the 
state.  1  his  same  apprehension  of  injuring  pu'hlic 
credit  has  induced  that  people  to  abstain  from  mail- 
ing reprisals  upon  the  capital  of  foreigners  placed 
in  their  funds,  whatever  the  losses  individuals  may 
receive  from  the  nations  to  which  such  Ibreigners 
JDelong.      Indirect   taxes  are   certainly   the   most 
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eligible  in  any  country,  and  such  are  recommend- 
ed by  the  writer  of  the  memoir  ;  but  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  them  it  is  requisite  that  manufactures 
should  be  in  a  respectable  state  to  support  their 
payment.  How  much  instruction  and  benefit 
would  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  obtain  without 
public  schools,  without  elementary  treatises,  if  the 
principal  lords  and  landholders  resided  on  their 
estates,  and  employed  their  talents  and  their  time 
in  agricultural  improvement  ?  By  these  means  so 
great  a  progress  in  a  short  period  has  been  made 
in  cultivation  in  England,  France,  and  Germany  : 
Spain  and  Italy  are  the  only  countries  in  furope 
where  the  nobility  and  gentry  do  not  reside  upon 
their  domains,  and  this  is  the  true  and  fruitful 
source  of  the  miserable  culture  visible  through 
both  these  countries. 

This  residence  of  great  proprietors  upon  their 
estates,  the  general  benefits  which  would  be  de~ 
rived  from  their  examples,  the  knowledge  they 
would  difîuse,  the  desire  of  instruction  they  would 
excite,  and  the  consequent  improvements  resulting 
from  it,  would  quickly  remedy  the  evils  complained 
of  toward  the  conclusion  of  the  memoir,  viz.  want 
of  roads,  canals,  irrigation,  and  navigation. 

In  every  rich  and  well  cultivated  country  the  ex- 
pences  of  no  undertakings  for  improvements  should 
be  defrayed  by  government,  public  interest  is  suffi- 
ciently adequate  to  bear  them,  by  inducing  those 
to  engage  who  are  most  interested  in  such  pursuits. 

A  light 
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A  light  assessed  tax,  a  temporary  toll  for  bridges 
^nd  roads,  would  pay  the  interest  of  the  capital 
expended  in  their  first  construction,  and  that  fur- 
ther necessary  for  their  reparation.  The  provincial 
assemblies,  with  the  consent  of  the  head  of  the 
,  state,  might  be  allowed  to  have  the  direction  of 
such  concerns;  and,  further,  it  would  be  unnecessary 
foi-  government  to  interfere.  The  country  would 
thus,  as  it  were,  spontaneously  improve  and  en- 
rich itself.  Ihe  provinces  of  England,  of  the 
L  nited  "States,  and  Languedoc  in  France,  are  visi- 
ble and  demonstrative  proofs  of  this  assertion,  and 
these  examples  cannot  be  too  often  urged  upoa 
other  countries  for  imitation. 

Further,  the  improvements  recommended  in  this 
memoir,  and  which  appear  opposed  by  numerous 
and  formidable  obstacles,  would  find  much  fewer 
under  a  prince  of  a  decisive  character,  who  would 
persevere  in  makir^  well-directed  efforts,  and  who 
particularly  would  place  his  confidence  in  such 
able  and  judicious  m.en  as  the  author  of  this  me- 
moir; men  equally  qualified  to  carry  into  execution 
useful  plans  of  amelioration  as  they  vrere  formed 
by  nature  for  their  first  conception. 
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Spau^:,  celebrated  in  remote  periods  for  the  fer- 
tility of  its  soil,  and  the  variety  of  its  productions, 
was  equally  signalized  by  the  industry  of  its  inha- 
bitants. The  Greeks  and  Romans  found  this 
country  far  more  advanced  in  ail  kinds  of  useful 
arts  than  they  could  possibly  have  imagined. 
It  was  in  the  city  of  Zoela,  in  the  district  of  Tar- 
ragon, where  the  first  linen  stuffs  were  manufac- 
tured; and  the  cloths  ofXativa,  or  San  Felippo, 
the  ancient  Sœtabisj  were  famous  through  Greece 
and  Italy. 

*'  Sœtabis  et  telas  Arabum  sprevisse  superba." 

At  Carthagena  very  fine  stuffs  were  fabricated 
from  the  bark  of  trees.  The  manufacture  of  fine 
woollen  cloth  had  arrived  at  a  high  degree  of  per- 
fection, and  the  Spaniards  possessed  the  art  of  dy- 
ing cloth  of  a  beautiful  purple  colour,  which  they 
had  evidently  learned  of  the  Phoenicians  :  with  this 
article  they  supplied  all  Italy.  In  their  early  con- 
quests the  Spanish  military  arms  were  adopted  by 
the  Romans  ;  the  Celtiberians  knew  the  mode  of 
tempering  steel,  so  that  nothing  could  resist  the 
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force  of  their  swords.  Diodorus  Siculus  supposes 
the  method  they  employed  was  to  bury  the  un- 
polished blades  till  rust  had  corroded  and  destroyed 
the  softer  parts  ;  but  the  opinion  of  Justin  is  far 
more  probable,  who  attributes  this  quality  to  two 
rivers  of  Aragon,  near  which  the  sword  manufac- 
tories were  estabhshed.  The  downfal  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  and  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  north  of  Europe,  injured  at  the  same 
time  the  manufactures  of  Spain.  These  were 
again  revived  when  the  Moors  formed  in  the  centre 
of  the  country  several  particular  and  independent 
kingdoms,  and  when  on  the  other  side,  the  Spaniards, 
driven  to  the  mountains,  having  acquired  a  spirit 
and  energy  which  they  had  not  for  a  long  time  ex-r 
perienced,  rapidly  assembled  and  united  for  the 
deliverance  of  their  country. 

The  Moors  furnished  the  Spaniards  with  ex- 
amples of  genius,  activity,  and  industry  ;  and  tliese 
the  latter  endeavoured  to  imitate,  ihe  two  na« 
tions  in  a  manner  divided  the  manufactures  of 
Spain  ;  those  of  leather,  linen,  silk,  &c.  were  al- 
most entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Arab:,  fhose  of 
arms  and  articles  fabricated  of  wool  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  Spaniards  ;  who  at  the  same  time  pos- 
sessed the  mines  of  Biscay  and  the  flocks  of  Leon. 
The  epoch  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  in  the 
year  1614,  marks  the  period  of  the  decay  and  ruin 
of  those  manufactures,  which  had  flourished  under 
their  direction.    The  Spaniards  who  had  witnessed 
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the  advantages  derived  from  them,  endeavoured  to 
effect  a  revival  ;  they  were  partially  successful  in 
this  attempt,  but  have  never  arrived  at  that  degree 
of  perfection  attained  by  the  Moors. 

The  history  of  Spanish  manufactures  may  be 
divided  into  three  peri(jds.  The  first  commences 
with  the  reunion  of  all  parts  of  the  monarchy,  un- 
der the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  in  the  year 
147o;  and  extends  down  to  the  death  of  Philip 
the  Second,  in  the  year  1 5  98 .  The  second  comprises 
the  reigns  of  Philip  the  Third,  Philip  the  Fourth,  and 
Charles  the  Second,  that  is  to  say,  during  thewhole 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  third  includes  the 
eighteenth  century  ;  but  strictly  speaking,  it  did 
not  begin  till  the  year  17'iO. 

The  first  was  a  brilliant  period  for  Spain  ;  manu- 
factures of  every  kind  were  much  increased,  and 
for  a  tiine  they  became  very  famous.  The  second 
period  witnessed  their  decline  and  decay,  and  their 
Jail  was  as  rapid  as  their  elevation.  Spain  then  no 
longer  employed  foreign  merchandize.  The  third 
period  furnishes  an  interesting  index  of  the  efforts 
which  were  used  for  a  series  of  time  to  reinvigorate 
the  national  manufactures.  During  the  first,  Spain 
was  in  a  flourishing  state  ;  but  it  had  not  then  ar- 
rived at  that  high  degree  of  improvement  described 
by  the  greater  part  of  modern  writers*;  who  have 

•  See  the  memoir  of  Damian  Olivarez,  written  in  the  year  1620  ;  and  La 
Jiatjurjcion  dt  la  abundancia  de  EspaiWy  by  Michel  Cuxa  de  Lcruela. 
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aÔected  to  believe  that  the  country  then  had  at- 
tained the  acme  of  its  wealth  and  splendour.  I 
shall  present  a  table,  which  they  have  not  done,  by 
collecting  the  facts  proper  to  be  known  for  arriving 
at  the  true  state  of|  Spanish  manufactures,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  fourteenth  to  the  close  of 
the  sixteenth  century. 

During  the  whole  of  that  period,  tanners  and 
curriers  were  numerous,  more  especially  in  the 
two  Castiles  and  Andalusia  ;  but  those  of  Cordova 
were  the  most  celebrated. 

Seville  had  several  very  considerable  cloth  manu- 
factories, and  a  great  many  cottons  were  manu- 
factured both  there  and  in  Catalonia. 

The  city  of  Toledo  was  noted  for  needles  and 
swords.  These  were  the  ancient  Spanish  swords, 
distinguished  by  the  appellations  of  swords  of 
arçon  and  swords  of  golllla^  they  we'.e  admirably 
tempered,  and  justly  merited  the  reputation  they 
obtained.  Sufficient  were  made  at  thi?  city  to  sup- 
ply the  demands  of  all  Spain,  and  also  those  for 
exportation.  Excellent  sword  blades  were  also 
manufactured  at  Saragossa. 

Calatayud  in  Aragon  was  famous  for  its  cutlery, 
and  other  articles  in  steel. 

The  city  of  Ocana  in  la  Mancha,  was  celebrated 
for  its  glove  manufactory  :  the  quantity  annually 
made  at  that  place  amounted  to  about  one  hundred 
twenty-four  thousand  dozen  pairs. 

But  the  most  extensive,  considerable,  and  im- 
Y  ^  portant 
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portant  among  Spanish  manufactures  were  those 
of  silks  and  fine  cloths. 

In  the  cities  of  Seville,  Granada,  Cordova,  Jaen, 
Valencia,  Barcelona,  and  Toledo,  vi^ere  manufac- 
tories of  all  kinds  of  silk  stuffs  both  plain  and 
flowered,  taffeties,  serges,  satins,  damasks,  and 
velvets  5  some  were  also  manufactured  in  la  Mancha 
and  Old  Castile. 

Many  of  these  manufactories  were  very  consi- 
derable. At  Seville  were  reckoned  six  thousand 
looms,  and  the  trade  occupied  upwards  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  persons.  The  other 
silk  manufactories  of  Spahi,  according  to  this  pro- 
portion, might  probably  have  employed  in  the 
whole  about  eleven  hundred  thousand  people.  A 
memoir  presented,  in  the  years  1620  and  162  \,  to 
a  meeting  convened  by  Damien  OHvarez,  in  the 
name  of  the  master-manufacturers  of  Toledo,  con- 
tains very  interesting  details  respecting  the  manu- 
factures of  that  city  at  the  period  in  question. 
Among  other  curious  particulars  it  appears,  that 
thirty-eight  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty-four 
individuals  were  employed  in  the  silk  trade,  and 
that  to  answer  the  demand  of  the  trade  four  hun- 
dred thirty-five  thousand  pounds  of  silk  were  an- 
nually requisite,  and  that  if  the  labour  of  these 
persons  had  been  suspended,  the  annual  average 
loss  would  have  amounted  to  1,927,727  ducats, 
0,301,250  livres  tournois,  220,8851.  8s.  Od. 

The 
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The  woollen  manufactories  were  exceedingly 
numerous. 

Garters,  ribbons,  stockings,  and  carpets,  were 
made  in  la  Mancha.     Coarse  camlets  were  manu- 
factured at  Cuença.     Stockings  and   caps  of  red 
wool  at  Toledo.    The  memoir  of  Damien  Olivarez, 
above  quoted,  calculates  the  number  of  cap-makers 
at  Toledo,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, to  have  been  five  hundred  and  sixty-four  ; 
the  number  of  families  employed  in  this  manufac- 
ture in  the  parish  of  St.  Michael  only,  to  have  been 
six  hundred  and  ninety-eight  ;  and  the  number  of 
caps  annually  manufactured  to  have  amounted  to 
seven  millions.      He  further  assures  us,  that  he 
himself  annually  manufactured  at  Toledo  and  la 
Mancha  a  hundred  thousand  pair  of  stockings, 
and  this  manufacture  used  twenty-eight  thousand 
arobas,  seventy  thousand  quintals,  67,3071-  cwt.  of 
wool  ;  that  it  employed  six  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred persons,  and  that  he  paid  for  labour  an- 
nually 41c^,G36  ducats,  1,137,499  livres  tournois^ 
47,3851.  15s.  lOd.  ;  a  very  considerable  sum   for 
that  period. 

Manufactories  of  broad  cloths  of  different  qua- 
lities, flannels,  baize,  swandowns,  serges,  tammies, 
duffelsj  and  other  woollen  stuffs,  were  established 
in  various  parts  of  Estremadura,  Catalonia,  la 
Mancha  ;  at  Saragossa  and  Ternel  in  Aragon  ;  at 
Villa  Nueva,  Avila,  Segovia,  Burgos,  Valladoiid, 
in  Old  Castile  3  at  Cuença,  and  Toledo,  in  New 
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Castile  ;  at  Granada  and  divers  other  places  m 
b  >th  the  Casdles  and  x^ndalasia  ;  at  Palencia  in  the 
kingdom  of  Leon  ;  and  atC.'ntenienta  and  in  the  ca-- 
pital  of  the  kingdom  of  Valencia. 

Among  the  manufactures  of  la  Mancha,  those  of 
Ciudad  Real  were  the  most  celebrated. 

Those  of  Teruel  were  very  extensive,  and  the 
fine  broad  cloth  made  there  obtained  deserved  re- 
putation. 

The  cloths  manufactured  at  Segovia  were  famed 
through  all  Europe,  their  fineness  and  durability 
procured  for  them  a  great  demand,  and  vast  quan- 
tities were  exported  ;  Segovian  cloth  has  not  even 
lost  its  celebrity  to  the  present  day. 

The  flannels  and  swandowns  of  Alhanchel,  in 
Estremadura,  were  celebrated,  and  the  manufac- 
tories of  these  articles  were  numerous  and  exten- 
sive. 

The  cloths  of  Estremadura  neither  in  fineness 
nor  beauty  equalled  those  of  Segovia  ;  but  they 
were  of  a  tolerable  quality,  and  much  in  demand. 

The  cloths  made  at  Cuença,  commonly  green 
or  blues,  were  exported  to  Turkey,  and  the  states 
of  Barbary. 

1  he  cloths  fabricated  in  Catalonia,  and  much  of 
the  wool  produced  in  that  province,  were  sent  to 
the  island  of  ^orsa  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  to  '-icily,  to  Smyrna,  to  Alexandria,  to  dif- 
ferent places  in  Greece,  and  even  to  Holland,  and 
Friesland»     A  glance  at  the  quantity  of  wool  used 
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in  these  manufactures,  and  the  number  of  persons 
employed,  would  serve  at  once  to  shew  their  great 
importance.  We  shall  state  the  sentiments  of  au* 
thors  who  have  written  upon  the  subject. 

The  manufactures  of  Segovia  annually  consumed 
178,  ^'00  arobas,  44,6'i5  quintals,  or  42,908  cwt. 
of  wool,  and  employed  '4,189  persons.  But  such 
a  failure  had  taken  place  in  the  trade,  so  early  as 
the  year  \6'2{),  that  in  the  space  of  twenty  years, 
25, 500  pieces  of  cloth  upon  the  annual  average 
were  manufactured  less  than  in  the  preceding  pe  ♦ 
riod,  owing  to  the  introduction  of  foreign  merchan- 
dise: and  this  produced  an  annual  loss  of  t2,4iiJ4,8 18 
ducats,  (>',()6s,4^>(J  livres  tournois,  277,8521., 
Is   8d. 

The  woollen  manufacture  of  Toledo  and  la 
Mancha  annually  required  1 80,000  arobas,  4.5,000 
quintals,  44,240  cwt.  of  wool,  and  gave  employ- 
ment to  38,250  persons. 

At  Cuença  were  annually  washed  250,000 
arobas,  62,500  quintals,  6o,096  cwt.  of  wool  ; 
and  150,000  arobas  were  dyed  for  the  use  of  the 
manufactures. 

It  appears  from  this  statement,  Spain  in  that 
flourishing  period  was  perfectly  independent  of 
foreign  nations  ;  manufacturing  the  greater  part 
of  its  silk  and  wool,  the  country  supplied  the 
wants  of  the  inhabitants  from  within  itself;  and 
that  it  exported  more  manufactured  than  raw 
irticles.     This  view  of  the  national  state  of  Spain 
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would  contradict  the  principle  already  stated  in 
the  commencement  of  this  work,  upon  the  pro- 
gressive advancement  the  country  has  experienced, 
if  much  of  this  exaggerated  picture  were  not  too 
highly  coloured,  and  if  a  great  reduction  ought 
not  to  be  made  from  the  estimates  given  by  ill- 
informed  historians,  and  believed  by  others  still 
more  credulous  and  less  acquainted  with  the  mat- 
ter.    The  excellent  memoir  of  Mr.  Capmany,  of 
which  we  have  had  occasion  previously  to  speak, 
contains  many  valuable  researches,  and  observa- 
tions upon  this  subject.     It  is  clearly  evident,  that 
in  the  most  flourishing  periods  of  Spanish  trade, 
the  periods   so    vauntingly  emblazoned    by  Da- 
mien  Clivarez  and  Cuxa  Leruela,  this  kingdom 
never  ceased  to  be  dependent  upon  foreign  coun- 
tries for  the  numerous  objects  of  luxury,  and  its 
exports  seldom  consisted  of  any  thing  more  than 
the  productions  of  the  soil,  or  atmcstof  such  manu- 
factured articles  as  were  but  of  small  importance. 
In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  great  part 
of  the  metallic  articles  were  imported  from  Sua- 
bia  and  Lombardy,  every  kind  of  linen  came  from 
Flanders,  from  whence  also  v;ere  obtained  ordnance 
and  ammunition.      Doctor  Francisco  Villalobos^ 
physician  to  Charles  the  First,  who  wrote  in  the 
year  ]ô.'34,  just  on  the  eve  of  a  war  breaking  out 
observed,  that  it  was  necessary  to  import  from 
Flanders  gunpowder,  and  even  timber  for  artil- 
lery carriages,  to   fetch  carpenters  from  Italy  to 
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make  them  ;  and  also  musquets  aad  r^hcr  mî!it.iry 
weapons.  It  was  not  till  so  :  v;e  a-^  ihe  y-^ar  l'^i9> 
that  the  first  factories  for  n  ■:!  ike  instruments  '.rere 
set  up  at  BarceloxM.  If  .le  flouri^hing  state  of 
manufactures  described  by  some  Spanish  wri.ers 
had  actually  existed  in  the  fift;jentb  oen'ury,  con- 
temporary vvriters  would  have  noticed  itr  whereas 
the  contrary  is  the  fact,  tiiey  complain  of  th^ 
miserable  state  to  which  manufactures  of  every 
kind  were  then  reduce:^.  Expc- tation  was  at  that 
period  confined  to  a  "tides  of  the  fir^t  necessity,  a 
little  dressed  leather,  and  cloth  in  inco:^siderable 
quantity.  Uzano,  who  wrote  about  144O,  is  per- 
fectly silent  respecting  the  manufactures  of  Sego- 
via, Toledo,  and  Burgos  ;  but  continually  speaks 
of  the  wool  stapling  in  Castile  and  Aragon.  And 
the  fact  is,  that  in  the  years  li;40,  1440,  1481, 
and  the  intervening  periods,  a  large  quantity 
of  wool,  more  or  less,  was  exported  from  the 
ports  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  as  well  as  from 
those  belonging  to  Castile  and  Biscay.  The  nine- 
teenth chapter  of  the  cortez  of  Brrcel.  -^r^  in 
the  year  ]481,  imposed  a  duty  of  six  deniers, 
about  a  farthing,  upon  every  aroba  of  v.  ooi  .1 
the  grease,  and  twelv  on  every  aroba  of  washed 
wool  that  was  exported  from  the  port  of  Torrc^a  ; 
and  if  sent  out  of  the  kingdom  by  any  other  port 
of  Catalonia,  it  was  subject  to  a  five  times  heavier 
duty.     And  yet  at  that  period  the  wools  of  Castilç 
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had  Rot  attained  the  degree  of  fineness  which  they 
have  since  acquired  by  the  introduction  of  English 
îheep,  and  crossing  the  breed,  as  before  observed. 
This  amelioration,  which  took  place  in  the  year 
139^4,  so  far  affected  the  fine  wools,  that  as  early 
as  the  year  1449  the  cortez  of  Madrid  insisted 
ïipon  the  introduction  of  foreign  cloth  being  pro- 
hibited, on  account  of  the  injury  its  importation 
had  done  to  the  national  manufactures,  which  had 
hitherto  consisted  in  the  fabrication  of  coarse  and 
second  cloths  :  a  convincing  proof  of  this  fact  is 
afforded  by  the  decree  of  king  don  John  the  Second, 
in  the  year  1 442,   determining  the  price  at  which 
those  cloths  should  be  sold  ;  for  it  was  very  low 
in  comparison  of  foreign  cloths,  the  value  of  which 
was  equally  fixed  by  a  sumptuary  law,     1  he  rates 
of  the  finest  cloth  at  Valladolid  did  not  exceed  40 
maravedis  ;  and  that  of  Florence  was  1 67  ;  cloth 
of  the  finest  -texture  made  at  Palencia,  Cuenca,  and 
Cordova,  brought  only  34,  while  that  of  Bruges 
sold   for    140:    and  thus  in  proportion  was  the 
difference  between  the  home-manufactured  article, 
and  that  imported  from  other  countries. 

This  introduction  of  foreign  cloths  was  general 
in  the  two  kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Aragon  :  for 
it  was  a  legislative  question  in  the  cortez  of  Val- 
ladolid in  the  year  135 1,  under  king  don  Pedro  or 
Peter  ;  and  in  that  of  Toro  in  138D,  convened  by 
king  John  the  First= 

If 
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If  the  subject  of  the  importation  of  foreign  cloth 
be  pursued  from  epoch  to  epoch,  in  the  provinces 
subject  to  the  crown  of  Castile,  the  names  of  manu- 
factured stuffs  will  always  be  found  the  same  ;  no 
variation  being  discoverable  except  in  price:  even 
so  low  down  as  the  reign  so  apparently  flourishing, 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  in  the  years  1513  and 
1515,  when  it  might  be  supposed  manufactures 
must  have  been  arrived  at  a  high  degree  of  im- 
provement, the  same  customs,  the  same  sort  of 
dress,  and  the  same  kind  of  furniture  is  every 
vhere  seen.  Mr.  Capmany  published  a  curious 
statement  relative  to  this  subject,  from  a  book  kept 
by  the  stevi^ard  belonging  to  king  Ferdinand's 
household,  which  contains  a  long  list  of  clodis, 
with  some  additions  by  new  names  of  foreign  cities 
where  they  were  made  ;  as,  for  instance,  cloths  of 
London,  Milan,  Ypres,  Bruges,  kc.  which  fur- 
nished the  court  with  these  articles.  The  country 
cloths,  such  as  those  of  Cuenca,  Segovia,  Valencia, 
and  Toledo,  were  only  employed  for  the  liveries 
of  the  inferior  servants  attached  to  the  palace. 

General  opinion  considers  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  First  as  the  most  brilliant  period  in  the  annals 
of  Spain,  for  that  was  the  epoch  when  the  exporta- 
tion of  cloths,  serges,  and  other  stuffs  commenced  ; 
but  a  most  unaccountable  political  blunder  dis- 
graces the  history  of  that  period,  the  prohibiting 
exportation,  and  still  further  obliging  the  wool- 
merchants  to  import,  for  every  twelve  sacks  of 

wool 
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wool  they  exported,  two  pieces  of  fine  cloth,  and 
one  bale  of  foreign  linen. 

Such  was  the  decree  issued  by  the  cortez  of 
Madrid  in  the  year  1552,  which  is  referred  to  in 
the  eighty -eighth  petition  of  the  cortez  assembled 
in  the  year  1555. 

The  twenty-sixth  petition  of  the  same  cortez 
equally  complains  of  the  enormous  profits,  which 
the  French  and  Flemish  derived  from  all  kinds  of 
cloih  not  manufactured  in  Spain,  though  of  general 
use  through  the  kingdom,  and  the  consequent 
national  loss  ;  and  the  prayer  of  its  petition  was, 
that  to  remedy  this  evil,  and  prevent  this  serious 
drawback  upon  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom,  imme=# 
diate  encouragement  might  be  given  to  thfe  growth 
of  flax. 

The  case  was  exactly  parallel  respecting  the 
manufactures  of  silk  and  gold  lace,  most  of  which 
was  brought  from  Luques  and  Florence  ;  so  that 
the  catholic  kings  were  under  the  necessity  of  pro- 
hibiting the  importation  of  such  articles,  by  a  law 
enacted  September  1494,  into  the  provinces  sub- 
ject to  the  crown  of  Castile,  excepting  the  quan- 
tity of  such  kinds  of  stuffs  as  might  be  necessary 
for  the  use  of  the  church,  and  that  was  very  con- 
siderable. 

The  same  prohibitions  were  extended  to  every 
kind  of  steel  ware,  and  glass,  ^x.  the  importation 
of  which  had  been  allowed  by  the  cortez  assembled 
3,t  Yalladolid,  in  the  years  I54S  and  ]'>9u     Si- 

mibr' 
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milar  grievances  were  stated  and  claims  preferred 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  even  to  the  end  of 
Charles  the  Secondes  reign. 

Damien  Olivarez,  whom  all  modern  writers 
ciLiote,  and  who  exhibited  such  a  briUiant  display 
in  his  statement  of  the  wealth  of  .Spain,  affirmed 
himself,  that  fi-om  an  estimate  made  in  the  year 
1610,  there  were  six  thousand  foreign  mechanics 
employed  in  the  kingdom  of  Castile  alone. 

Sancho  de  Moncada  in  the  year  16 19  observed, 
that  foreigners  composed  five-sixths  of  the  trading 
population  in  Spain,  and  nine-tenths  of  that  in  the 
new  world  ;  and  that  there  were  paid  them  at  that 
time  twenty-five  millions  of  ducats  annually,  either  in 
merchandise,  pensions,  exchange,  commissions,  &c. 

How  could  Seville  otherwise  have  supported  one 
hundred  thirty  thousand  persons  employed  solely 
in  the  silk  manufactures  ?  Such  a  numb.r  is  highly 
probable  at  least,  when  it  is  considered  that  in  that 
city  the  different  branches  of  manufactures  occu- 
pied three  hundred  thousand,  without  taking  into 
the  estimate  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  other  people 
out  of  trade.  But  the  utmost  population  of  that 
city  at  present  scarcely  amounts  to  a  hundred 
thousand  persons,  and  the  circumference  appa- 
rently was  at  no  time  more  extensive.  .It  might 
probably  have  been  once  more  populous,  and  his- 
tory supports  such  an  opinion  ;  but  never  to  the 
multitudinous  extent  above  quoted.  The  same 
observation  will  apply  to  Toledoj  Segovia,  &c. 

A  con- 
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A  conclusion  may  be  drawn  from  this  examination 
of  the  subject,  that  Spain  was  in  a  more  flourishing 
state  under  the  catholic  Idngs  than  under  the  suc- 
cessors of  Charles  the  First  and  Philip  the  Second; 
but  not  to  that  degree  which  statistical  writers  have 
represented.  States,  1  repeat,  on  account  of  their 
bulk,  are  much  slower  in  their  progress  towards 
the  acme  of  amelioration  than  individuals,  and 
their  apparent  prosperity  in  relation  to  past  times 
generally  consists  in  a  very  small  improvement 
comparatively  to  what  they  might,  from  their  capa- 
bility, have  acquired. 

The  second  era  presents  a  sudden  and  rapid 
change  from  the  most  flourishing  state  of  manu- 
factures to  an  almost  instantaneous  decline  and 
fall,  which  nearly  amounted  to  an  absolute  anni- 
hilation of  trade.  This  revolution  was  produced 
by  the  combination  of  many  causes,  and  by  the 
coincidence  of  numerous  events. 

The  expulsion  of  the  Moors  happened  in  the 
year  1614,  and  they  carried  cut  of  the  country 
with  them  their  activity,  ingenuity,  and  wealth. 
1  his  formed  the  first  epoch  in  the  declension  of 
manufactures  in  Old  and  New  Castile,  Andalusia, 
and  Estremadura. 

This,  however,  was  little  more  than  manufac- 
tures changing  their  station,  the  provinces  of  the 
north  gaining  in  a  measure  what  the  others  had 
lost.  But  suddenly  taste  and  luxury  pervaded  the 
whole  country.     The  Spaniards   neglected  their 

own 
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own  manufactures,  because  foreign  stuffs  were 
universally  preferred  to  those  fabricated  in  the 
country. 

Government  impolitically  seconded  the  wishes 
of  the  people  ;  and  induced  by  the  few  paltry  duties 
to  which  foreign  merchandize  had  been  subjected, 
permitted  the  importation  of  manufactured  ar. 
tides  from  other  countries.  From  that  period 
Spain  became  tributary  to  France,  to  England,  to 
Germany,  and  the  national  manufactures  were 
generally  neglected,  and  almost  absolutely  aban- 
doned. 

Notwithstanding  the  influx  of  gold  from  the 
American  colonies,  Spain  was  rapidly  on  the  de- 
cline ;  foreign  wars  absorbed  all  the  finances,  and 
a  weak  and  impolitic  administration  increased  the 
malady.  Government  seemed  to  have  no  other 
view  but  to  devise  means  of  procuring  money.  It 
imposed  a  tax  called  bolla,  or  a  stamp-duty,  upon 
articles  manufactured  in  Catalonia,  which  excited 
the  remonstrances  of  the  manufacturers,*  whose 

grievance 

*  These  remonstrances  were  general.  The  merchants,  the 
manufacturers,  the  municipalities,  whole  provinces,  carried 
their  petitions  to  the  foot  of  the  throne.  Catalonia  strongly 
pointed  out  the  disadvantages  arising  from  the  bulla  ;  the  king- 
dom of  Jaen  petitioned  against  the  tax  upon  silks  ;  the  city  of 
Seville,  by  the  representation  of  grievances  from  seventeen 
companies  of  different  trades  in  the  year  iCOl,  powerfully  de- 
monstrated the  pernicious  consequences  of  permiuing  the  im- 
portation of  fwoign  merchandise,  the  exportation  o{  silk  ancj 

wool^ 
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grievance  notbeing  redressed,  the  trade  became  con- 
quently neglected;  and  for  atimewas  nearly  annihi- 
lated. Very  heavy  taxes  were  laid  upon  silk,  which 
operated  as  a  discouragement  to  the  growers,  es- 
pecially in  Andalusia:  of  course  the  culture  of  mul- 
berries and  the  rearingof  silkworms  were  neglected, 
and  the  quantity  of  silk  was  very  materially  di- 
minished. By  this  impolitic  measure  government 
was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  another  equally 
pernicious.  It  granted  permission  to  export  silk 
and  wool,  and  this  exporcation  soon  became  very 
consider..ble;  for  the merchaniSjthe manufacturers, 
instead  of  employing  their  time  and  capital  in 
manufacturing,  preferred  the  more  easy  method 
of  enriching  themselves  by  dealing  in  the  raw 
article  :  as  they  could  thus  obtain,  without  diffi- 
culty or  risk,  fifteen  per  cent,  for  their  money. 
I'radesmen  of  moderate  capital,  who  v/ere  unable 
to  become  export-merchants,  were  consequently 
obliged  to  purchase  wool  and  silk  at  a  very  dear 
rate  ;  and  as  the  price  at  which  their  manufactured 
cloths  and  stuiTs  sold  would  not  cover  the  expences 


wool,  and  the  alteration  of  articles  fabricated  in  Spain  j  the  noa- 
nufactarers  of  Toledo  made  similar  reptescntaLions  in  the  year 
l620j  and  those  of  Seville  again  returned  to  the  charge  in 
1659.  All  presented  black  and  al  u-niino-  statcmejits  of  the 
decay  of  manufactures,  decline  of  commerce,  and  the  loss  re- 
sulting both  to  individuals,  and  the  state.  To  these  statements 
the  slightest  attention  was  not  paid  ;  for  war  !  baleful  war  ! 
occupied  tlie  whole  attention  of  the  national  councils. 

of 
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of  the  raw  article  and  of  manufacturing,  they  were 
constrained  to  abandon  the  trade  ahogether. 

Emigrations,  though  at  that  period  not  very 
considerable  to  the  new  world,  yet  took  place  to  a 
great  extent  in  other  channels,  Flanders,  and  Italy. 
This  continued  for  two  centuries,  and  seriously  di- 
minished the  population  of  the  country,  and  espe- 
cially among  the  labouring  classes,  as  husbandmen, 
shepherds,  and  mechanics.  A  double  evil  was  ge- 
nerated by  these  means  ;  the  consumption  of  na- 
tional articles  was  discouraged,  and  those  of  fo- 
reign countries  promoted  :  the  manufacturers  were 
disheartened,  numbers  were  entirely  ruined,  and 
trade  completely  disappeared. 

Seville,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  it  is  said,  had 
sixteen  thousand  silk-looms  3  in  the  year  1636,  it 
had  only  sixty. 

Toledo,  at  nearly  the  same  period,  in  the  year 
15'2(),  used  four  hundred  thirty-five  thousand 
pounds  of  silk  at  the  lowest  calculation  ;  and  the 
manufactures  of  that  city  and  La  Mancha  annually 
consumed  fifty-two  thousand  quintals  of  wool  in 
making  druggets,  serges,  tammies,  stockings,  and 
other  woollen  articles.  In  the  year  I6i20,  ten 
thousand  quintals  were  sufficient  to  supply  their 
demands.  The  manufactories  of  Segovia,  which 
consumed  forty-five  thousand  pounds*  of  wool, 

and 

*  Livres  in  the  original,  is  probably  an  error  of  the  press  for 

quintaux,  for  the  statement  as  it  stands  allows  scarcely  two 

vot. IV.  z  pounds 
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and  annually  made  twenty-five  thousand  pieces  of 
cloth,  were  reduced  at  the  latter  period  to  a  very 
few  looms.  The  city  of  Toledo,  at  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  had  upwards  of  fifty  separate 
manufactories,  that  got  up  annually  about  seven 
niillions  of  red  woollen  caps  ;  in  J  G.55  it  had  only 
thirteen.  Ihe  manufacturing  of  these  articles  was 
principally  in  the  hands  of  the  Moors,  who,  driven 
out  of  Spain,  carried  with  them  their  trade,  and 
established  their  manufactures  at  Tunis  j  and  these 
caps  were  subsequently  imitated  at  Orleans. 
Spain  after  that  imported  them  from  both  places  : 
it  is  true  that  it  furnished  the  wool,  but  it  lost  the 
profit  arising  from  the  dying  and  manual  labour. 
At  Cuenra,  in  the  year  Ifôo,  the  quantity  of  wool 
washed  was  sixty-two  thousand  five  hundred  quin- 
tals, and  thirty-seven  thousand  five  hundred  quin- 
tals were  annually  dyed  ;  but  in  1G40  the  w^ashing 
amounted  only  to  two  thousand  five  hundred  quin- 
tals, and  the  dying  to  two  thousand. 

The  manufactures  of  cotton,  linen,  and  hempen 
cloths,  gloves,  and  swords,  entirely  vanished  ;  and 
by  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  scarcely 
the  smallest  vestiges  remained. 

Spain  v»'as  absolutely  destitute  of  trade  when 

pounds  to  a  piece,  and  supposing  the  piece  thirty  yards  the 
error  is  pa!p:ible,  even  admitting  the  cloth  were  of  the  finest 
quality;  but  when  the  consideration  that  those  articles  were 
imported,  it  becomes  still  more  glaring. — T. 

Philip 
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Philip  the  Fifth  ascended  the  throne.  The  intes- 
tine wars,  which  devastated  the  kingdom  during 
the  first  fourteen  years  of  that  monarch  s  reign, 
and  the  low  state  to  which  the  national  finances 
were  consequently  reduced,  prevented  the  govern- 
ment paying  the  smallest  attention  to  this  subject. 
Nor  was  it  till  after  tranquillity  had  been  restored, 
and  regulations  adopted  with  respect  to  the  public 
revenue,  that  the  people  were  induced  to  wear 
their  national  manufactures.  The  importation  of 
articles  from  foreign  countries  was  prohibited  as 
soon  as  the  Spaniards  were  able  to  manufacture 
them  for  themselves.  Ferdinand  the  Sixth  went 
still  further  than  his  predecessor;  he  established 
manufactories  at  his  own  expence,  and  encouraged 
the  establishment  of  others  by  peculiar  privileges, 
and  pecuniary  assistance  ;  he  induced  foreign  arti- 
zans,  particularly  Frenchmen,  to  come  and  reside, 
and  employed  them  in  those  factories  which  he  had 
established.  His  successor,  Charles  the  Third, 
followed  his  example,  and  greatly  increased  and 
multiplied  the  means  of  encouragement. 

The  manufactures  of  Catalonia  were  the  first 
which  revived  subsequent  to  the  war,  waged  re- 
specting the  right  of  succession.  That  province 
but  just  before  exhausted,  found  itself  suddenly 
enriched  by  the  number  of  troops  left  in  it  j  for 
many  of  the  foreign  soldiers,  when  discharged,  took 
up  their  residence  there,  and  displayed  their  manu- 
z  2  facturing 
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facturing  abilities  with  success.  In  a  short  period 
of  time  Catalonia  exhibited  a  new  face;  manufac- 
.tures  were  established,  and  by  a  spirit  of  rivalry 
were  quickly  multiplied.  This  regeneration  of 
trade  was  not  equally  prompt  in  other  parts  of  the 
monarchy  ;  but  gradually  new  branches  of  manu- 
facture started  up  in  divers  places  ;  and  the  different 
ramifications  are  sufficiently  numerous  at  the  pre- 
sent day. 

Manufactures  of  Cloth  and  other  Woollen  Goods. 

Some  years  ago  an  attempt  was  made  to  re-establish  the 
ancient  manufactures  of  ribands  and  woollen  garters  in  ia 
Mancha,  Villaroya  and  Aragon  ;  but  very  little  spirit  or  energy 
is  visible  in  those  establishments.  Ribands,  caps,  and  stock- 
ings are  made  at  Valdemoro,  in  New  Castile, 

V^oollen  carpets  are  woven  at  Cuença  in  New  Castile. 

Bands  for  woollen  caps  are  made  at  Aulot  in  Catalonia, 
where  the  number  of  looms  for  weaving  them  amounts  to 
fifty. 

Woollen  stocking*  are  made  at  Aulot,  Arens,  Vich,  and  at 
the  convent  of  Gironne  in  Catalonia  ;  at  Jaca,  and  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Cinco  Villa  in  Aragon  ;  and  at  Burgos  in  Old  Castile. 
At  Aulot,  by  estimation  there  are  four  hundred  frames  ;  and 
the  quantity  manufactured  annually  at  Jaca  is  sufficient  to 
allow  the  exportation  of  about  seven  hundred  dozen  pairs  ;  the 
number  of  stockings  woven  at  Burgos  is  very  considerable  j 
and  the  city  of  Vich  alone  produces  annually  twenty-four 
thousand  pairs. 

Blankets  are  woven  at  Barcelona,  at  Saragossa,  at  Puebla  de 
Palencia,  in  the  kingdom  of  Leon  ;  and  at  BuTgos  in  Old  Cas- 
tile 
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tile.  The  looms  are  very  numerous  at  Barcelona  3  but  they 
are  not  collected  in  factories,  and  the  quantity  of  blankets 
made  is  considerable.  A  few  are  woven  at  Saragossa,  but  the 
consumption  of  wool  there  does  not  annually  amount  to  more 
than  one  hundred  and  twersty-five  quintals.  The  blankets  of 
Palencia  are  the  finest  and  most  esteemed  ;  but  the  duty  to 
which  they  are  subject  prevents  any  extension  of  their  fabrica- 
tion :  yet  the  average  quantity  annually  made  is  about 
sixty-three  thousand,  which  sold  at  thirty  reals  each,  seven 
livres  six  sols  tournois,  six  shillings  and  one  penny,  produce» 
2,190,000  reals,  542,500  livres  tournois,  {22,35Al.  3s.  4d.) 

Burgos  has  twelve  factories.  A  few  bouracans  (coarse  cam- 
lets) and  camlets  are  made  at  Valladolid,  in  Old  Castile  ;  cam- 
lets at  Rio  Seco  in  the  kingdom  of  Leon  ;  in  the  district  of  Jaca 
in  Aragon  ;  and  at  Alcoy  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  ;  but 
the  quantity  manufactured  at  those  places  is  not  very  large. 

Tammies  are  manufactured  at  Valladolid  and  Manresa  in 
Catalonia  ;  at  Cuença,  at  Rio  Seco,  and  at  Puebla  de  Palencia 
in  the  kingdom  of  Leon  3  at  Biescas,  at  Jaca,  and  the  environs 
of  that  city,  in  Aragon,  The  manufactory  is  of  a  very  con- 
fined nature  at  Valladolid  :  at  Jaca  there  are  twenty-five  looms, 
which  annually  produce  about  twelve  hundred  pieces  each,  in 
length  one  hundred  varas,*  seventy  ells,  ninety-one  English 
yards.  Biescas  has  sixty  looms,  though  it  does  not  annually 
produce  more  than  seven  hundred  pieces  of  the  same  length. 
At  Manresa  are  four  factories  ;  and  the  annual  produce  of  the 
manufactures  of  Puebla  de  Palencia  is  estimated  at  one  million 
of  reals,  250,000  livres  tournois  (10,116/.  135.  4d.  per  annum.) 
The  manufactories  of  baize,  flannel,  swandowns,  druggets, 
and  other  coarse  or  common  woollen  stuffs,  are  very  numerous. 
They  are  established  at  Junqnera  and  Ronda,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Granada  3  at  Campo  de  Criptana  in  la  Mancha  3  at  Segovia, 
and  at  Burgos  3  at  Ubeda  in  the  kingdom  of  Jaen  3  at  Graza- 

•  The  vura,  cloth  measure,  is   in  proportion   to  the  English  yard,  as 
109,38,  to  100:  the  vara  consists  of  395,25  lines,  and  the  English  yard  of 
43-2  :  hence  results  the  following  equation,  392,25  =  100  =  432.     Dubost's 
-    Elements  of  Commerce,  vol.  ii.  tab.  8. — T. 
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lema  in  the  kingdom  of  SewiUe;  at  Escoray  in  Biscay;  at 
Estela  inNavan'C;  at  Alhaiichel,  and  Bejar  in  Estremadura; 
at  Enguera,  and  Alcoy  in  Valencia  j  at  Guadalaxara,  Toledo, 
Cuença,  Gascuena,  and  '^iguenza  in  the  kingdom  rf  New  Cas- 
tile -,  at  Rio  Seco.  Puebla  de  Palencia,  and  Zamora  in'the  king- 
dom of  Leon  ;  at  Hinojosa,  Aldea  del  Rio,  Eajpîance.  v.:k)  in 
the  villages  known  under  \he  denomination  of  los  Pedroches, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Cordova  ,  at  Aulot,  Gironne,  Ta-'-a  s-i,  Ca- 
pelladas,  Centellas,  Urge!,  Sabadell,  Camprodon,  So!<:ono, 
Cardona,  and  Vich,  in  Cat.?lonia  j  at  Terrienta  Moscardon, 
Frias,  Linares,  Cantnoieja,  Villaroya,  Alcala,  Rubielos,  Mos- 
queruola.  Mora,  Jaca,  ?.nd  the  surrounding  district,  Sî^ragossa, 
Epila,  Belchite,  Tarazona,  Colcena,  Huesca,  Balbastro,  Hijar, 
in  Partido  de  Cinco  Villas,  and  in  that  of  Benavarra  in  Aragon. 

In  a  general  point  of  view  the  manufactures  at  the  above- 
named  places  are  not  very  con'îiderable  ;  those  o^  Aragon,  al- 
though numerous,  scarcely  use  six  thousand  quintals  of  wool. 
At  Guadalaxara  there  are  about  sixty  looms  ;  at  Toledo  four 
or  five  3  at  Gascrena  forty.  The  greater  part  of  the  loom.s 
also  are  individually  dispersed,  and  not  collected  in  fjcrories. 
La  Puebla  de  Palencia  manufactures  annually  about  five  thou- 
sand pieces  of  fiannel,  the  estimated  value  of  which  isl,6l6,550 
reals,  404, io/  livres  tournois,  (ls,8^  1/.  2s.  6rl,) 

Ratteens  are  made  at  Aulot  in  Catalonia  ;  Bnhuega,  and 
Guadalaxara,  in  New  Castile.  But  those  of  Guadalaxara  are 
the  most  esteemed. 

The  manufactories  of  coarse  cloths  are  more  numerous  than 
those  of  the  woollen  articles  above  described.  They  are  es- 
tablished at  Estella,  in  Navarre  ;  at  Escoray  in  Biscay  ;  at 
Grazaleraa  in  the  kingdom  of  Seville;  at  Begar  in  Estrema- 
dyra  J  atBujalance  Aldea  del-rio,  andHinojosa,  in  thekingi?om 
of  Cordova;  at  Toledo,  Brihuega,  and  Chincoa  in  New  Cas- 
tile ;  at  Villalta,  Ajufrin,  and  Chiolano  in  the  Campo  de  Mun- 
tiel  in  la  Mancha;  at  Bocayrenta,  Ontinenta,  Enguera,  Mo- 
rella,  and  Alcoy  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  ;  at  Aulot,  Gironne, 
Terrassa,  Capelladas,  Centellas,  Urgel,  Esparraguera,  Sabadell, 
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Carnprodon,  Cardona,  Salsona,  and  Vich  in  Catalonia  ;  at  Bur- 
gos, and  St.  Domingo  de  la  Calzada,  in  Old  Castile  ;  at  Al- 
barazin,  Saragossa,  Epiia,  Belchite,Tarazona,  Huesca,  Calcena 
and  Balbastro  in  the  district  of  Cincovillas  in  Aragon. 

Upon  the  average  about  seven  hundred  pieces  of  second  cloths 
areroadeannuailyatValdemoroandAlbarazin.  Superfine  cloths 
are  also  manufactured  at  Alcoy  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  ; 
at  Terrassa  in  Catalonia  j  atGuadalaxanij  Segovia,  and  Brihuega, 
in  New  Castile  ;  at  Bcjar  in  Estremadura;  and  at  Ezcoray  in 
Biscay.  The  cloths  manutactured  at  Alcoy  are  of  a  firm  tex- 
ture, and  receive  little  erabcUishment  from  dressing;  but  in- 
trinsically of  the  most  beautiful  quality,  equal  at  least  to  the 
fine  cloths  of  Carcussonna.  Those  of  Terrassa  are  still  more 
superior,they  nearly  approximate  to  those  made  inElbeuf.  At 
Brihuega  a  Imndred  looms  are  employed,  and  the  cloth  manu- 
factured there  is  of  a  most  excellent  quality  ;  but  the  cloths  of 
Segovia,  and  more  particularly  those  of  Guadalaxara,  are  of  the 
very  finest  quality.  In  the  last  mentioned  city  are  made  the 
superfine  cloths,  called  Vigogna  cloths,  before  described. 

Many  of  the  manufactures  of  cloth,  and  other  woollen  stuffs, 
scattered  over  the  country  and  only  of  private  concern,  are  of 
small  importance  in  a  statistical  point  of  view,  because 
they  consume  comparatively  but  a  small  quantity  of  wool  : 
Aragon,  where  they  are  the  most  numerous,  does  not  use  upon 
an  annual  average  more  than  ten  thousand  quintals.  Where 
the  trade  is  carried  on  in  factories  it  becomes  of  greater  con- 
sideration ;  at  Toledo  are  ten  looms  ;  at  Guascuena  forty,  at 
Brihuega  a  hundred  ;  but  the  trade  at  Guadalaxara  is  much 
more  considerable,  there  are  three  hundred  and  six  looms  for 
weaving  cloth,  without  reckoning  those  used  in  making  serges. 
At  Bejar  are  forty- five  looms,  which  produce  annually  six  or 
seven  hundred  pieces  of  cloth. 

The  woollen  stuffs  fabricated  in  Spain  in  general  are  of 
very  inferior  quality,  the  wool  being  imperfectly  scoured,  and 
the  dying  so  badly  executed  that  the  colours  are  never  per- 
liunent.    This  is  the  reason  why  the  cloths,  and  other  woollen 
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goods  manufactured  in  foreign  countries,  are  preferred  to  those 
made  in  Spain,  The  manufactures  of  Guadalaxara,  of  Sego- 
via, Brihuega,  and  of  Terrassa,  should  however  be  excepted 
from  this  reflection,  for  there  the^rt  is  in  a  very  improved 
state,  and  the  cloth  got  up  is  of  an  excellent  quality  :  yet  the 
fulling  and  dying  have  not  arrived  there  to  that  same  degree 
of  perfection  as  in  France  and  England. 

Silk  Mamifnctures. 

The  making  of  blond  lace  is  principally  confined  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Catalonia  ;  it  is  fabricated  in  the  villages  upon  the 
sea  coast,  among  others  may  be  mentioned  Arans  del  Mar, 
Pineda,  Calela,  Tosa,  Martorell,  Mataro,  Esparraguera,  and 
particularly  Barcelona,  where  the  manufacturing  of  this  article 
employs  about  two  thousand  persons.  There  is  no  particular 
manufactory,  but  the  business  is  in  the  hands  of  poor  women 
and  children,  who  sell  the  article  at  what  price  they  can  obtain 
for  it. 

At  Alraagro,  in  la  Mancha,  there  is  also  a  very  considerable 
manufactory  of  blond  lace,  which  gives  employment  to  about 
twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  persons. 

Silk  stockings  are  woven  at  Malaga,  Saragossa, Valencia,  and 
in  various  other  places  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  ;  at  Valde- 
moro,  and  at  Talavera  de  la  Reyna  in  New  Castile  ;  and  in 
different  parts  of  Catalonia,  more  especially  at  Mataro,  Arens 
del  Mar,  and  Barcelona,  The  most  extensive  manufactory  is 
carried  on  at  the  latter  city,  where  the  number  of  frames 
amounts  to  nine  hundred  ;  in  the  city  of  Mataro  are  fifty- two  j 
in  Valencia  one  hundred  and  fifty  ;  and  nearly  as  many  in 
Talavera.  The  stockings  made  in  Spain  are  of  a  loose  texture, 
owing  to  the  improper  method  in  which  silk-throwsting  is  con- 
ducted, they  are  badly  dressed  and  worse  glossed  : .  the  Spanish 
people  themselves  prefer  French  stockings,  and  most  of  those 
manufactured  in  the  country  are  exported  to  America, 

Ribands  hold  a  distinguished  place  among  the  manufactured 
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articles  of  Spain,  Some  few  are  woven  at  Jaen,  Granada,  and 
Cordova;  but  more  at  Talavera.  Cadiz  has  but  twenty  riband 
looms,  Manresa  five  hundred,  Mataro  eighty,  Vich  twenty- 
two,  Requena  two  hundred,  Valencia  four  hundred,  Murcia 
twelve  hundred,  and  Barcelona  nearly  three  thousand.  These 
looms  are  not  in  factories,  but  individually  dispersed.  The 
Spanish  ribands  are  in  general  thin  and  flimsy,  have  little  lus- 
tre, and  their  colours  are  iieither  brilliant  nor  permanent. — 
Ribands  are  made  of  floss-silk  at  Toledo,  where  there  are  about 
twelve  looms,  and  at  Manresa,  where  is  a  greater  number. 

Silk  tafFeties,  serges,  and  other  articles,  such  as  common 
and  figured  satins,  damasks,  plain  and  flowered  velvets,  are 
made  at  Jaen,  Granada,  Murcia,  Valencia,  and  the  adjacent 
villages  j  at  Malaga,  Saragossa,  Toledo,  Requena,  Talavera  de 
la  Reyna,  Matara,  Manresa,  Cardona,  and  Barcelona.  The 
silk  trade  of  .)aen  and  Granada  is  at  present  in  a  very  languish- 
ing state  i  the  manufacture  of  Murcia  is  dwindled  to  a  few 
individual  looms  ;  at  Toledo  are  fifty  looms,  fifty  at  Mataro, 
forty  at  Malaga,  six  hundred  at  Requena,  four  hundred  at 
Talavera,  Vv'hich  consume  annually  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds  of  bilk  ;  five  hundred  at  Barcelona,  which  annually 
manufacture,  in  conjuction  with  those  of  Cardona  and  Man- 
resa, about  three  thousand  pounds  weight  of  silk  j  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  there  are  two  hundred  and 
forty- two  looms,  which  annually  use  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds  weight  of  silkj  and  in  the  city  of  Valencia  are  three 
thousand,  whose  annual  demand  of  silk  is  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  J  and  twenty-two  thousand  persons  are  employed 
in  the  trade.  In  Saragossa  are  sixty  looms,  which  consume 
fifty  thousand  pounds  of  silk  j  but  tafi'eties  only  are  manu- 
factured there.  The  cities  of  Toledo  and  Talavera  de  ht 
Reyna  are  the  only  places  where  the  looms  are  collected  to- 
gether in  factories  ;  in  all  other  places  they  are  separated,  and 
are  found  individually  at  the  houses  of  the  respective  weavers. 
A  greater  portion  of  the  silks  manjufactured  in  Spain  are 
stout  and  excellent,  but  they  are  destituta  of  the  brilliancy  ob- 
servable 
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servable  in  French  silks.  The  damasks  made  at  Valencia  are 
extremely  beautiful,  and  in  that  city  they  excel  in  the  art  of 
mixing  silk  and  mohair^  and  produce  mohair  stuffs,  which  ap- 
pear superior  to  those  of  France  and  England. 

(Quantities  of  silk  handkerchiefs  and  bands  are  manufactured 
at  Reus,  Manresa,  and  Barcelona,  Reus  had  five  hundred 
looms,  and  Manresa  six  hundred,  and  annually  made  sixty 
thousand  dozen  handkerchiefs  j  and  Barcelona  a  much  larger 
quantity. 

At  Barcelona  is  a  very  considerable  manufacture  of  white, 
coloured,  plain,  and  figured  gauzes. 

The  art  of  silk-throwsting  tends  greatly  to  the  improvement 
of  the  silk  manufactures  in  Spain.  Machines  also  invented 
in  other  countriv?s  have  been  adopted,  and  in  many  places  pro- 
fitable changes  and  corrections  have  taken  phce  in  the  trade. 
Silk  is  principally  thrown  at  Priego,  Toledo  in  Andalusia  ;  at 
Murcia  in  the  kingdom  of  the  same  name  ;  at  Cervera  near 
Talavera  de  la  Eeyna  in  New  Castile;  at  Valencia,  at  Milanesa 
near  that  city,  at  Gandia,  San  Felippe,  and  at  Carcajente  in 
the  kingdom  of  Valencia.  The  silk-throwsters,  who  work  at 
their  own  houses,  and  are  paid  in  the  great,  that  is,  according 
to  the  quantity  of  work  they  perform,  are  very  numerous  in 
Murcia;  but  they  per.^orm  the  business  there  in  a  very  slo- 
venly way  ;  in  the  city  of  Murcia  a  factory  is  established,  where 
silk  is  thrown  in  an  excellent  manner  by  means  of  an  inge- 
nious machine,  which  has  been  already  described.  .  The  esta- 
blishment is  a  very  important  one,  and  well  conducted  at 
Milanesa.  At  Cervera  are  a  dozen  silk-mills,  each  having  four 
large  dividers,  and  six  machines  for  doubling  and  twisting  ;  by 
wliich  seven  thousand  and  seventy-two  threads  are  divided, 
doubled,  and  twisted  at  the  same  time. 

Manufactures  of  Guhl  and  Silver  Lace. 

Gold  and  silver  laced  stuffs,  and  velvets  of  ail  colours  bror 
cacled  and  flowered  with  the  same  metals,  are  made  at  Toledo, 
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Barcelona,  Valencia,  Talavcra  de  la  Reyna  j  and  the  roanu-> 
facture  at  the  last-named  city  annually  consumes  four  thou- 
sand marks  of  silver,  and  seventy  marks  of  gold. 

At  Barcelona,  Talavera  de  la  Reyna,  and  Valencia^  are  also 
manufactured  gold  and  silver  edgings,  lace,  and  fringe,  thongli 
not  n  a  sutficient  quantity  to  answer  the  demands  of  Spain; 
and  the  gold  is  very  badly  prepared,  having  too  red  a  cast. 

Manvfaciurcs  ofTIanpen  and  Linen  Cloth. 

The  fabriralion  of  linen  cloth  is  far  from  having  arrived  at  a 
very  improved  state  in  bpain;  there  are  only  two  very  consi- 
derable manufactories  of  ^his*  kind.  Linen  is  generally  made 
in  the  towns,  villages,  vind  crr.ntry  places,  by  what  are  called 
cvston  weavers,  that  is,  such  as  citl.  cv  weave  the  yarn  sent 
them  at  a  certain  price  per  yard,  or  travel  about  for  that  pur- 
pose j  and  the  cloth  is  generally  '''f  a  coarse  and  common  kind, 
or  what  is  tevmeà Jam/ />/  doth:  part  of  it  is  used  by  the  per- 
sons who  spin  the  thread,  and  part  is  sold  by  the  country  wo- 
men in  the  different  market  towns. 

Such  kind  of  cloths  is  made  in  many  villages  in  New 
Castile  J  at  Burgos  in  Old  Castile;  at  Onate  in  Guipuzcoa;  at 
Aviles  and  Gijon  in  the  Asturias;  at  ivlurcia,  Almanza,  Vil- 
lena,  and  in  some  few  villages  in  the  kingdom  of  Murcia;  at 
Valencia,  Alicant,  Torrenta,  Castellon  de  la  Plana,  and  Saa 
Felippe  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia;  in  various  places  in  Ara- 
gon'* in  the  convent  of  Giroune,  Agramunt,  Banolas,  Capeî- 
ladas,  Cardona,  Mataro,  and  Vich  in  Catalonia.  San  Fclippe 
is  the  place  where  the  most  are  made  in  the  kingdom  of  Va- 
lencia. The  manufacturing  of  these  cloths  occupies  a  small  por- 
tion of  commerce;  at  Vich  the  annual  consumption  of  hemp 
is  nine  thousand  quintals,  S0'5:>  cwt.  of  hemp,  and  three  tliou- 
sand  quintals,  288 H  cwt.  of  flax.  The  weavers  of  Arag.in, 
npon  an  annual  average,  use  four  thousand  quintals,  3^4Ci  cwt. 
of  liax,  and  ten  thousand  quintals,  9(i3  i  J  cwt.  of  hemp. 

The  greatest  quantity  of  cloths  of  all  descriptions  is  made 
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in  Galicia  J  and  some  manufactured  there  are  of  a  most  excel" 
lentqaality.  Much  is  made  in  the  diocese  of  Tuy,  at  Coruna, 
AHaris,  Ribadeo,  and  in  the  convent  of  Sant-lago.  The  esti- 
mated quantity  of  cloth  manufactured  in  the  above  named 
province  amounts  annually  to  five  millions,  five  hundred  and 
iifty  thousand  varas,  about  5,050,091  yards,  of  which  eight  hun- 
dred and  fifty-nine  thousand  varas,  7880,73  yards,  are  export- 
ed to  America;  nineteen  hundred  thousand,  174,312  yards,  are 
sent  to  the  two  Castiles,  and  the  remainder  is  for  home  con- 
sumption. These  are  cloths  of  two  sorts,  coarse  and  fine,  and 
the  latter  resemble  the  kind  of  cloth  brought  from  Flanders 
and  Westphalia, 

This  manufacture  has  lately  been  established  in  the  Asturias, 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  cloth  is  now  made  at  several 
places  in  that  province,  especially  at  Oviedo. 

In  New  Castile  are  two  manufactories  of  linen  cloth,  one 
at  Alcazar  de  Toledo,  and  the  other  at  St.  Ildefonzo;  the 
former  has  ten  looms,  and  the  latter,  which  was  established 
by  the  king  in  the  year  1 732,  employs  twenty  looms,  and  has 
a  large  machine  for  washing  and  pressing  the  cloths. 

A  great  quantity  of  table-linen  is  made  in  those  places 
where  the  linen  manufacture  is  established;  but  none  is  of  a 
superior  quality.  That  made  at  Barcelona  is  however  excellent, 
and  Coruna  imports  more  than  any  other  place.  The  linen 
manufacture  consists  of  three  kinds  of  cloth,  of  very  different 
qualities  and  prices.  A  complete  service  of  table  cloths, 
towels,  &c.  of  the  first  class,  sells  for  six  hundred  and  twenty 
reals,  one  hundred  fifty-five  livres  tournois  (01.  15s.  lOd.);  a 
service  of  the  second  class  costs  four  hundred  reals,  one  hun- 
dred livres  tournois,  (4/.  3s.  4d.)  ;  of  the  third  class,  v/hich,  in 
point  of  quality  is  the  same  as  the  second,  but  the  towels  are 
shorter,  brings  three  hundred  and  twenty  reals,  eighty  livres 
tournois,  (3/.  6s.  8d.) 

Cordage  and  cables  for  maritime  purposes  are  manufactured 
in  the  three  marine  departments,  Ferrol,  Carthagena,  and 
Cadiz,  and  also  St.  Sebastian  inGuipuzcoa;  at  Sant  Andero  in 
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Biscay;  at  Coruna  inGalicia;  at  Castellon  de  la  Plana,  Grao, 
and  Valencia.  Sail-cloth  is  also  made  in  the  three  naval  depart- 
ments, and  at  Grao  and  Castellon  de  la  Plana,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Valencia;  and  at  Mataro  in  Catalonia. 

Quantities  of  thread  stockings  are  woven  at  Barcelona  and 
other  places  in  Catalonia;  but  they  are  of  an  inferior  quality. 
Some  also  are  manufactured  at  Valdemoro  in  New  Castilej 
at  Corun  a  six  frames  are  established  by  the  merchants  of  that 
place  as  a  kind  of  charitable  factory,  and  two  reals  de  vellon, 
or  ten  sous  tournois,  five  pence,  are  daily  given  to  every  work- 
man ;  and  much  thread  is  made  in  other  parts  of  Galicia  :  the 
district  of  Bayonne  alone  manufactures  annually  about  one 
hundred  thousand  dozen  pair  of  stockings. 

Various  other  articles  composed  of  linen  thread  are  manu- 
factured in  different  places;  as  nets  for  the  hair  at  Barcelona  ; 
laces  at  Barcelona,  Pineda,  Malgrat,  San  Celoni,  Tosa,  Calella, 
Canet,  Arens,  San  Pol,  Mataro,  Martorell,  and  Esparraguera  in 
Catalonia  ;  ribands  are  made  at  Valdemora  in  New  Castile;  at 
Coruna,  Ribadeo,  Sant-Iago,  Mondoneda,  and  in  some  villages 
lying  between  Sant-lago,  and  Pedron  in  Galicia;  at  Oviedo 
in  the  Asturias;  and  at  Barcelona.  This  business  also  fur- 
nishes general  employment  for  the  women  and  children  in  Ca- 
talonia and  Galicia;  and  the  manufacture  in  the  city  of  Bar- 
celona alone  employs  twelve  thousand  persons. 

Three  schools  for  spinning  hemp  and  flax  were  established 
in  the  year  17/4  at  Oviedo  in  the  Asturias;  i^nd  at  Ribadeo 
and  Sant-Iago  in  Galicia.  These  establishments,  first  made  at 
the  royal  expence,  were  the  cause  of  much  controversy  among 
many  who  were  unacquainted  with  their  usefulness  and  ad- 
vantage. 

The  patriotic  society  of  Saragossa,  which,  from  the  first  mo- 
ment of  its  institution,  turned  its  views  towards  objects  of  uti. 
lity,  took  this  into  consideration.  Spinning  schools  were 
erectçd  in  a  vaiiety  of  places,  which  must  be  of  importance  in 
a  country  abounding  with  hemp  and  flax,  and  both  of  the 
finest  quality;  but  not  co!i tented  to  rest  here,  it  used  every 

effort 
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eilbrt  lo  revive,  to  encourage,  and  to  carry  to  perfection  the 
linen  manufacturej  it  establibhed  a  fund  for  granting  premiums 
to  youths  who  most  distinguished  themselves  by  making  iixj- 
provements  in  the  trade,  many  of  which  have  ah'eady  been 
distributed  according  to  the  merits  of  the  respective  can- 
didates. 

Cotton  Maiuifucfures. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  stockings  and  caps  are  woven  in 
Catalonia,  at  Gironne,  Arens,  Vich,  Villanueva,  Tarragona, 
Aulot,  and  Matar0  5  the  latter  town  employs  more  than  a  hun- 
dred looms,  and  at  Aulot  there  are  six  hundred.  These  arti- 
cles are  also  manufactured  at  Avila  and  Valderaora  in  Old  and 
New  Castile. 

Cotton  ribands  are  made  at  Valdemora  in  New  Castile,  and 
more  in  Catalonia,  at  Manresa,  Reus,  Aulot,  and  Tarragona: 
at  Reus  are  forty  looms,  at  Manresa  four  hundred;  at  Tar- 
ragona nine  thousand  pieces  are  annually  manufoctured. 

The  cotton  manufacture  has  been  wonderfully  increased 
within  the  last  few  years  in  Spain,  Cottons  of  different  quali- 
ties are  made,  such  as  superfine,  fine,  and  common  cloths j 
there  are  manufactories  at  Siguenza,  Avila,  Alicant,  and  San 
tucar  de  Barameda.  Catalonia  is  the  province  where  cottons 
are  principally  made.  Ihere  are  factories  at  Gironne,  Arens, 
Mataro,  Tosa,  Banulas,  Reus,  Aulot,  and  very  considerable 
ones  at  Barcelona.  A  small  quantity  of  cottons  are  made  at 
Alicant  5  the  manufacture  at  Avila  occupies  seven  hundred 
persons  >  at  Mataro  are  only  two  looms,  at  Aulot  five,  fourteen 
at  San  Lucar,  two  hundred  and  fiity  at  Reus,  and  at  Barce- 
lona more  than  three  thousand.  This  latter  city  alone  annu- 
ally manufactures  20^jO(  0  pieces  of  all  qualities,  amounting 
to  4,46  6,000  varas  <jf  Castile,  2,022,622  Paris  ells,  about 
4,039,90s  yards,  which  sell  for  3 5,0"  10,000  reals,  8,857,000 
-livres  tournois,  (3 Ob, 93 S/.  Is.  8(1.) 

In  many  of  \liese  tnaoufactories  are  made  figured  cottons 

both 
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both  white  and  coloured  ;  cotton  velvets  are  nnade  at  San  Lucar 
and  at  Barcelona,  and  in  the  latter  city  also  a  number  of 
nankeens.  The  quantity  of  these  three  kinds  of  stuff,  three 
thousand  pieces,  measuring  203,000  varas,  127,000  ells, 
igO,835  yards,  which  produce  1,040,000  livres  tournois, 
(i5,no'ôl.) 

Muslins  are  woven  at  San  Lucar,  Tarragona,  and  Barcelona, 
and  in  the  latter  city  of  superfines  and  lines  are  manufactured 
annually  3700  pieces  containing  81,-100  veras,  47,349  ells, 
73,761  yards,  which  sell  for  2,771 ,000  reals,  092,756  hvres, 
(28,864/.  45.  2d.) 

At  Barcelona  and  Reus  are  manufactories  of  light  articles, 
plain,  variegated,  and  flowered  of  divers  colours.  In  two 
factories  at  Barcelona  are  made  counterpanes,  fustians,  cali- 
coes, both  plain  and  figured  cottons,  and  mixed  stuffs  of  thread 
with  cotton,  and  silk  and  cotton. 

The  manufacturing  of  what  are  termed  Indians,  that  is 
printed  cottons,  is  an  article  of  importance  in  Catalonia.  And 
although  the  calico  is  not  very  fine,  the  patterns  are  choice, 
and  diversified,  but  the  colours  are  seldom  fixed.  Eight  fac- 
tories are  established  at  Igualada,  nine  at  Vich,  twelve  at  Reus, 
fourteen  at  Aulot,  eighteen  at  Mataro,  nineteen  at  Manresa, 
and  four  hundred  at  Barcelona.  Establishments  of  this  kind 
-  have  also  been  lately  set  up  at  Puerto  santa  Maria,  Xerez, 
and  at  the  isle  of  Leon  in  the  kingdom  of  Seville  ;  which  are 
in  a  flourishing  stale.  Others  have  recently  been  set  up  at 
Avila,  in  Old  Castile  j  and  at  Santiago  de  Sigras,  in  Galicia. 

In  the  manufacture  of  Indians  at  Barcelona,  the  adicoes 
formerly  used  were  brought  from  a  foreign  country  5  but  since 
spinning-schools  have  been  established  in  that  city,  the  home- 
made calicoes  have  been  substituted,  and  few  of  the  manu- 
factories now  use  foreign  calicoes. 

Cotton  spinning  was  introduced  at  Barcelona  in  the  year 
1790,  and  establishments  of  this  branch  of  the  trade  have  been 
greatly  increased  ;  so  that  there  are  at  present  not  less  than  a 
hundred  spinning  factories,  some  of  which  are  very  consi- 
derable. 
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derable.  This  department  has  recently  been  extended  through 
Catalonia.  At  Aulot  are  two  hundred  spinning  machines,  and 
two  hundred  and  fifty  at  Reus.  There  are  also  two  factories 
for  cotton-spinning  at  San  Lucar  de  Barrameda. 

Manufactures  of  Hides ^  SkinSj  upper  and  sole  Leather.  - 

Tanning,  currying,  and  dressing  hides,  skins,  and  all  kinds 

of  leather,  are  very  general  through  Spain.    The  leather  trade  is 

carried  on, 

In  Aragon,  at  Calatayud,  Huesça,  Saragossa,  and  Brea. 

In  Valencia,  at  Elche,  and  Valencia. 

In  Catalonia,  at  Vails,  Barcelona,  Blanas,  Vich  ;  atTortosa 
are  seven  factories^  seven  at  Reus,  and  eight  at  Mataro. 

In  Navarre,  at  Pampeluna. 

In  Guipuzcoa,  at  San  Sebastian, 

In  Alava,  at  Salvatiera. 

In  Biscay,  at  Marzon,  Castrourdiales,  Campuzano,  and  in 
the  districts  of  Arrigariaga,  of  Begona,  Azna,  Erandio,  San« 
Pedro  Deusto,  and  at  Sant  Andero  :  in  these  different  places  are 
twenty  manufactories. 

In  Old  Castile,  at  Melgar  de  Fermentai. 

In  New  Castile,  at  Alcala  de  Herrarez. 

In  Leon,  at  Zaraora. 

In  the  Asturias,  at  Gijon,  Oviedo,  and  Cangas  de  Tineo. 

In  Galicia,  at  AUariz,  San  Estevande  Pladela,  and  in  the 
space  between  Santiago  and  Ferrol  there  are  fourteen. 

In  Seville,  at  San  Lucar  de  Barrameda. 

In  Granada,  at  Malaga,  Antequera,  Marbella,  and  Ronda. 

In  Jaen,  at  Alhama. 

In  Estremadura,  at  Zafra  are  three  manufactories. 

In  la  Mancha,  at  Ocana,  and  Compa  de  Criptana. 

There  are  also  some  at  Arevaca  and  Pozuelo. 

The  skins  and  hides  prepared  at  the  two  latter  places  are  in 
great  repute.  The  manufactory  at  Melgar,  which  is  very- 
large,  was  established  in  the  year  177  i'    Those  of  Saragossa, 

Huesca, 
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Huesca,  and  Calatnyud,  do  not  together  afford  annually  above 
twenty-five  thousand  dressed  skins  ;  while  the  twenty  which 
are  at  Brea  alone  produce  forty  thousand. 

The  greatest  quantity  of  sole  leather  is  manufactured  in  the 
provinces  of  Aragon  and  Catalonia.  Eight  hundred  quin  als 
are  annually  tanned  in  Aragon,  and  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
quintals  at  Brea,  Much  more  is  tanned  in  Catalonia.  For 
after  the  supply  of  its  own  consumption,  it  furnishes  annually 
seven  hundred  thousand  pair  of  .soles  ;  and  further  exports  as 
much  leather  as  produces  four  millions  of  reals,  one  million 
of  livres  tournois,  4l,0'tJ()l.  3s.  -id.  The  sole  leather  of  Cata- 
lonia is  of  the  very  best  quality.  That  of  Aragon  is  inferior, 
which  inferiority  is  attributed  to  the  quantity  of  pine  bark  used 
in  the  tanning  process. 

Parchment  and  vellum  are  made  in  Navarre,  and  at  Sara- 
gossa  J   but  these  are  articles  of  trifling  importance. 

A  particular  branch  of  manufacture  it  may  be  proper  to 
mention  here,  which  is  shoe-making,  and  this  is  almost  ex- 
clusively peculiar  to  Catalonia.  In  some  places  of  this  pro- 
vince, more  especially  at  Barcelona,  a  prodigious  number  of 
shoes  are  made,  which  supply  the  demands  of  the  other  pro- 
vinces, and  quantities  besides  are  exported  to  America  :  upoa 
<.he  annual  average  seven  hundred  thousand  pair. 

Paper  Manufacture, 

Paper  manufactures  are  numerous  in  Spain,  though  they 
are  nearly  confined  to  the  provinces  of  the  crown  of  Aragon, 

There  are  none  in  any  other  part  of  the  country,  except  one 
in  Old  Castile,  near  the  Carthusian  monastery  of  Paular  ;  two 
in  New  Castile,  near  Cuenra  ;  one  in  Granada,  at  Arroye  de 
la  Miel  ;  and  three  in  Galicia,  at  Francos,  Jubia,  and  Sant 
Julian  de  Armon. 

There  are  paper  manufactories  at  various  places  in  Aragon, 
at  Theca,  dstejon,  Calamocha,  Sastricha,  and  Saragossa  ;  but 
these  are  very  inconsiderable. 

VOL.  IV.  A  A  Those 
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Those  at  Segorbe>  Buuols  San  Felipe,  Ahura^  Ontlniente, 
Alcoy,  Bocayrente  ia  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  are  more  ex- 
tensive ;  those  of  Alcoy  employ  forty-eight  mills. 

Catalonia  abounds  with  paper  manufactories  ;  the  banks  of  the 
river  Noya,  from  Martorell  to  Ignalada,  are  lined  with  mills. 
Some  also  are  situated  at  Capellad,  Alcover,  San  Celoni,  Tor- 
tosa,  Bereyte,  Cenia,  Vails,  Aulot,  and  divers  other  places  of 
this  province.  This  department  of  trade  has  of  late  very  much 
increased  3  the  estimated  number  of  mills  in  the  year  1/76, 
was  eighty  six,  the  number  was  augmented  to  a  hundred  and 
two  in  1/85;  and  at  present  it  amounts  to  more  than  two 
hundred  ;  which  annually  manufacture  four  hundred  and  forty- 
four  thousand  reams  of  paper. 

The  paper  made  in  most  of  these  places  possesses  little  ex- 
cellence;  it  is  neither  white,  nor  well  manufactured:  that 
made  in  Catalonia  is  the  best. 

Four  manufactories  of  stained  and  marble  papers  were  es- 
tablished about  the  year  l/SO;  one  at  Madrid,  and  three 
iU  Barcelona  :  these  articles  are  principally  designed  for  America; 
but  they  are  by  no  means  equal  to  similar  articles  manufac- 
tured in  France, 

Manufacturai  of  China  and  Dclf  Ware. 

Manufactories  of  delf-ware  at  Avilez,  Gijon,  Oviedo,  Nava 
Canis  de  Onis,  in  the  Asturias  ;  at  Segovia  in  Old  Castile  ;  at 
Fncnta  del  Arzobispo,  and  Talavera  de  la  lleyna,  in  New  Cas- 
tile; at  Seville  in  the  kingdom  of  that  name;  at  Villafelicho 
i'l  Aragon;  at  Onda,  Alcora,  and  Manisez,  in  the  kitjgdoiiv 
of  Valencia;  at  Sant  Andero  in  Biscay  ;  and  at  Tortosa  in 
Catalonia. 

'i  he  manufacture  of  delf-ware  at  Talavera,  w  hich  obtained 
great  C(  lebrity,  has  fallen  ihto  decay;  what  Is  now  made  there 
being  a  very  common  sorf,  and  so  is  that  made  at  Villafelicho. 
The  ware  of  Manisez  is  better  manufactured,  and  o(  a  finer 
quality;  there  arc  .several  small  polferies,  and  two  of  consi- 
derable 
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flerable  extent,  which  employ  seventy  workmen.  The  people  . 
occupied  in  these  possess  the  art  of  producing  a  gold  bronze 
colour,  which  they  carefully  keep  a  secret,  never  communi- 
cating it  to  any  person.  But  the  most  important  of  these  pot- 
teries is  the  one  at  Alcora  ;  the  delf  of  which  is  tolerably  fine, 
though  not  of  the  first  quality. 

No  china  is  made,  except  at  Aldora  and  Madrid  :  that  of 
the  former  place  is  very  common,  and  inconsiderable  as  to 
quantity.  The  china  manufectured  at  Madrid  is  beautiful,  and 
without  exaggeration  may  be  considered  as  equalling  that  of 
Sevres.  It  is  a  royal  pottery}  but  it  is  impossible  to  give  any 
description  of  its  state,  because  admission  to  the  interior  of  the 
manufacior}'  is  strictly  prohibited. 

Notice  would  have  been  taken  here  of  the  delf  pavlng-tilas, 
which  are  made  at  Manisez  and  Valencia,  if  it  had  not  akeady 
been  done. 

Manufacture  of  Brunây. 

Making  brandy  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  states  belonging  to 
the  crown  of  Aragon;  distilleries  are  found  in  no  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  except  those  of  Estela,  Sanguesa,  and  Fuente 
de  la  Reyna  in  Navarre  ;  those  of  Villena  and  Sar  in  the  king- 
dom of  Murcia  5  and  that  of  Santcvedra  in  Galicia  :  but  they 
are  very  inconsiderable. 

In  Aragon  they  are  numerous,  at  Torres,  Grarts,  Atheca, 
and  in  various  other  places  ;  b\it,  excepting  those  of  Torres, 
none  are  of  much  importance  :   at  Grans  are  four. 

There  are  many  in  Catalonia,  at  Selva,  Canet  de  Mar,  Orens^ 
Pineda,  Acella,  Calello,  Manresa,  Mataro,  Tortosa^  Villanova, 
Reus,  Agremunt,  Arens  de  Mar,  Vails,  Vilasar^  and  divers 
other  places.  The  quantity  of  spirits  annually  distilled  in  these 
is  about  thirty  thousand  pipes. 

in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  there  is  nearly  an  equal  num- 
ber of  distilleries  J  these  are  at  Torrente,  Liria,  Pedralva, 
'Xerica,  Murvjedro,  Segorbe,  Altura,  Aidaya,  Chivn,  Olleria, 

A  A  2  Einigani, 
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Benigani,  Chesta,  and  Ontiniente  in  the  lordship  of  Carlet,  &c. 
The  quantity  of  spirits  made  on  the  annual  average  amounts 
to  about  five  or  six  hundred  cantaras,  each  cantara*  containing 
ten  [)ints  and  a  half  of  Parisian  measure,  four  gallons  Vi  ^^ 
English  wine  measure. 

Brexcing  Beer. 

The  numberof  English  people,  who  occasionally  visit,  or  re- 
side in  Spain,  have  introduced  the  use  of  béeras  a  beverage  m 
some  maritime  parts  of  Biscay.  From  this  custom  has  resulted 
a  new  branch  of  manufacture  :  four  breweries  have  been  es- 
tablished at  SantAndero,  and  recently  one  has  been  erected  at 
Madrid. 

Manufacture  of  Aquafortis. 

There  appears  to  be  but  one  aquafortis  manufactory  in 
Spain  J  which  is  at  Manresa  in  Catalonia. 

Manufacture  of  Salt  of  Lead,  f 

Two  manufactories  for  preparing  salt  of  lead  have  long  been 
established  at  Manresa  in  Catalonia. 

Manufacture  of  Pewter  Buttons, 

At  Gijon  in  the  Asturias  is  a  manufactory  of  pewter  J  but- 
ions, probably  the  only  one  in  Spain. 

*  The  cantara  wine  measure  of  Spain  contains  947  cubic  inches,  the  gal- 
lon wine  measure  of  England  231  ;  hence  results  this  equation,  24,39:= 
100—  100:  that  is,  the  former  is,  in  proportion  to  the  latter  as  a  fractional 
part  more  than  as  4  to  l.  The  Valenciun  cantara,  however,  contains 
only775i  cubic  inches.  Dubost's  Elements  of  Commerce,  vol.  ii.  tab.  7 — ^T. 

f  This  is  the  drug  Called  in  our  different  Pharmacopœtas  Saccharum  Sa- 
turni,  Lythargyruni  Acetatum,  &c.  &.C.  and  which  forms  the  piincipai 
ingredient  in  the  ceie'Urated  nostrum  called  Goulard's  Lotion.— T. 

J  This  is  a  mixed  metal,,containing  a  large  portion  of  tin,  and  is  both 
in  France  and  Spain  a  very  different  composition  to  what  is  known  under 
tJic  denomination  of /t.-zuter  in  England. — T. 
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Pin  Majuifactiirf^s. 

Pins  are  mr.nufactured  in  many  towns  of  î'pain.  The)'  are 
in  general  made  bv  ind'n  idual  or  isolated  workmen  :  but  there 
are  two  very  considerable  manufactories  at  Corunna  iu  Galicia. 

Manufactures  of  Iron,  Copper,  and  Brass. 

The  principal  iron  factories  and  forges  of  Spain  are  in  Cata- 
lonia, Aragon,  the  three  provinces  of  Biscay,  and  in  the  As- 
turias.  iileven  are  enumerated  in  the  Astnrias  j  fifteen  in 
Guipuscoa,  sixteen  in  Biscay  proper,  which  manufacture  an- 
nually about  one  hundred  thousand  quintals,  ytj,153|  cwt.  of 
iron  J  twenty-five  in  the  district  of  SantAnderoalone,which  an- 
nually produce iwenty-four  thousand  quintals,  23,075^  cwt.  of 
iron.  The  principal  forges  of  Aragon  are  those  of  San  Pedro 
in  the  territory  of  Albarrazin,  Origuela,  Xea,  Torres,  and 
Tormon  ;  in  each  district  there  is,  on  an  annual  average,  manu- 
fact  red  about  two  thousand  five  hundred  quintals,  'i-iS^]  cwt. 
of  iron. 

Biscay  might  have  a  far  greater  number  of  forges,  or  at  least 
it  might  greatly  improve  those  which  it  possesses.  Ihis  pro- 
vince contains  numerous  iron  mines,  that  of  Somosostros,  more 
especially,  is  very  prolific  furnishing  an  abundance  of  ore  and 
of  an  excellent  quality  ;  but  it  is  common  to  the  whole  world. — 
Every  person  may  dig  there,  take  whatever  quantity  he 
chooses,  sell  it  agreeably  to  his  wishes,  or  send  it  where  he 
pleases:  the  greater  portion  of  the  ore  from  this  mine  is  sent 
into  the  adjoining  provinces.  I'he  largest  forge  in  Guipuscoa 
is  that  of  Aspeitoa.  This  country  at  a  former  period  has  been 
so  filled  with  forges,  that  the  forests  which  once  covered  it 
are  nearly  destroyed.  Not  any  of  the  best  conducted  lorges 
of  J^isray,  Alava,  and  Guipuscoa,  yield  the  proprietors  above 
from  .-«^O  ducats,  S^5  livres  tournois,  3-41.  ;s.  .d  to  500 
ducats,  loj:  livres  tournois,  ô/l.  .'^s,  ICd.  annual  profit: 
while  the  profits  of  those  in  Aragon  are  nearly  double  :   th» 

A  A  3  first. 
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first,  on  an  average,  do  not  produce  a  thousand  quintals,  gOQ-^ 
cwt,  of  iron  each  ;  while  the  last  fabricate  two  thousand  fivQ 
hundred,  2-lO.ii  cwt. 

Spain  has  also  numerous  iron  mills.  There  are  many  near 
Tjlosa;  twelve  in  Biscay  j  forty  ^eight  in  theAsturias;  qnd  one 
in  New  Castile.  These  equally  manufacture  iron  and  copper  j 
those  in  the -Asturias  are  thus  appropriated— two  for  copper, 
nine  for  bar  iron,  and  thirty-seven  for  the  nail  trade. 

Iron  founderiej  are  established  at  Egui  in  Navarre  ;  Ren- 
teria  in  Guipuscoa,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Oviedo,  and  Sant 
Jrigo  de  Sargadelos,  in  the  Asturias. 

Steel  is  manufactured  at  Utrillos  in  Aragon,  bat  in  no  very 
considerable  quantity. 

Locks  and  various  iron  utensils  are  made  in  divers  places. 
Lock-smiths  are  numerous  at  Yega  de  Ribadeo  in  Galicia,  at 
Helgoivar  in  Biscay  at  Vergera  in  Guipuscoa  ;  at  Solsona,  and 
Cardona  in  Catalonia.  Different  kinds  of  iron  goods  are  manu- 
factured at  Vergera,  Solsona,  and  Cardona,  T  he  articles  made 
of  iron  rnd  steel  at  Solsona  are  in  iiigh  estimation,  notwith- 
standing they  are  destitute  of  taste  and  elegance,  badly  finished, 
and  worse  polished  j  and  can  by  no  means  be  put  in  compe- 
tition with  similar  articles  introduced  Irom  other  countries. 

Cutlery  goods  are  also  manufactured  at  Solsona  and  Car- 
doJia  in  Catalonia  ;  at  Mora  in  New  Castile  ;  and  at  Albacele 
in  Murcia. 

The  cutlery  of  Solsona  is  in  great  repute  ;  but  the  largest 
quantity  is  made  at  Albacete.  In  the  latter  place  are  about 
twenty-eight  working  cutlers,  each  of  whom  employs  five  or 
bix  journeymen,  who  respectively  manufacture  annually  six  or 
seven  thousand  pieces,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  about  one 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  pieces. 

Shears,  fur  the  use  of  the  cloathing  trade,  are  particularly 
manufactured  at  Monistrol,  and  Aulot  in  Catalonia. 

Copper  manufactories,  especially  for  making  furnaces, 
kettles,  &c.  of  all  sizes,  are  established  at  Sant  Jago  dc  Sarga- 

•  tlçîos 
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éelos  iH  Gallcia  ;   at  Tolosa  in  Guipnscoa  ;  and  at  Balmuseda 
in  Biscay  ;  at  the  latter  place  are  fourteen  factories. 

A  manufactory  of  steel  and  brass  needles,  and  brass  nails, 
has  recently  been  introduced  into  Valencia,  and  also  into 
Catalonia. 

Manufactures  of  Glass,  Mirrors,  J^c. 

In  Catalonia  are  two  glass-houses,  but  the  glass  blown  in 
them  is  dark,  and  destitute  of  lustre.  Aragon  has  four,  one 
at  Altaman,  one  at  Penalmas,  one  at  Utrillai,  and  one  at 
Jaulin,  which  is  the  largest  j  but  the  quality  of  the  glass  is 
not  superior  to  that  of  Catalonia  :  the  glass-house  at  Utrillas 
produces  both  flint  and  common  glass.  Glass-houses  are  also 
established  at  Pajarejo  and  at  Recuenco  in  Castile,  which 
manufacture  the  most  beautifully  white  and  transparent  glass. 
The  one  at  SarU  Ildefonso  is  the  largest  of  any,  where  excel- 
lent bottles  are  made,  and  articles  of  flint  glass,  which  are  in- 
geniously cut.  At  Barcelona  is  a  manufactory  of  window 
glass  in  sheets  of  différent  sizes;  some  run  forty  inches  by 
thirty-six. 

Tiïe  beautiful  manuflicture  of  mirrors  at  Sant  Ildefonso  hcis 
been  already  noticed. 

S(u/p  Manufacture. 

Two  kinds  of  soap  are  made  in  Spain  ;  one  is  soft,  and  ot  a 
brown  colour;  the  other  is  hard  in  bricks,  white,  and  mar- 
bled: the  first  kind  is  used  for  washing,  the  second  both  for 
washing  and  the  use  of  the  toilet. 

Inferior  soap  is  manufactured  in  different  places  of  Aragon  ; 
at  Talavera  de  la  Reyna  in  New  Castile,  where  are  six  manu- 
factories; in  almost  every  part  of  the  kingdotn  of  Valencia 
and  Murcia;  and  there  are  four  manufactories  at  I'ortosa  iu 
Catalonia. 

Hard  soap  is  manufactured  at  Ocaiîa,  in  la  JMancha  ;  at  Aulot, 
^lataro,  Tortosa,  Villanova,  in  Catalonia;  at  Villena,  and  Mur- 
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cia,  in  the  kingdom  of  Murcia  ;  at  San  Lucar  and  Brene  in  the 
}  ingdom  of  Seville  ;  at  Alcoy,  and  Elche,  in  that  of  Valencia  j 
and  at  Ontigola  in  New  Castile  :  Mataro  has  two  manufac- 
tories, Elche  two,  Tortosa  one,  and  OcaTia  four. 


Manufacture  of  Hats. 

Hats  are  made  in  a  variety  of  places,  at  Madrid,  Guada- 
laxara,  Talavera  de  la  Reyna,  in  New  Castile  j  at  Palencia 
Zamora  in  the  kingdom  of  Leon;  and  Zafra  and  Badajoz  in 
Estremadnra  ;  at  Seville,  Cordova,  San  Lucar  de  Barrameda 
in  Seville  ;  at  Corunna,  Vigo,  Pontevedra,  Sant  lago,  and  Tuy 
in  Galicia;  at  Oviedo  and  Gijon  in  the  Asturias  ;  and  at  Bar- 
celona and  Manresa  :  at  Pontevedra,  Zafra,  and  Manresa  are 
two  factories,  three  at  Sant  Jago  and  Madrid,  four  at  Barce- 
lona, and  five  at  Corunna  :  but  the  beat  hats  are  made  at 
Badajoz. 

Manufactures  for  Maritime  Purposes. 

The  manufactures  of  sail  cloth  and  naval  cordage  have  been 
previously  noticed,  it  remains  to  mention  that  of  anchors.  In 
Guipuscoa  there  are  fourteen  anchor- smith  factories,  and  more 
at  Hernani,  Araz;ubia,  Pineda  Mulgrat,  Sal  Pol,  Calella,  Arens 
de  Mar  in  Catalonia  ;  at  Ampuero  in  the  canton  of  Anteiglesla 
<fe  Begona,  and  other  places  of  Biscay  j  and  in  each  of  the 
three  marine  departments,  Ferrol,  Cadiz,  and  Carthagena. 

Manufactures  of  Arms  and  Ammunition. 

Saltpetre  is  an  important  article  in  Spanish  manufactures. 
It  is  made  on  an  extensive  scale  almost  every  where  on  the 
king's  account  The  largest  manufactories  are  at  Almeria, 
Granada,  Motril,  Anover,  Madrid,  Pedronera  Tembleque,  Al- 
cazar de  San  Juan,  Murcia  and  Agrainunt,  Those  of  New 
Castile,  la  M.-^ncha,  and  Murcia^  have  been  before  iioticed  j 
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the  saltpetre  made  at  Almeria  undergoes  there  only  the  first 
preparation,  it  is  then  sent  to  Granada,  where  it  is  refined  by 
the  process  of  crystalization,  without  the  use  of  fixed  alkali. 

Gunpowder  is  also  made  on  government  account.  There 
are  powder  mills  at  Granada,  Murcia,  Alcazar  de  San  Juan, 
Manresa  and  Villafeliche  :  the  manufactory  at  the  last  place 
is  very  considerable,  it  keeps  seventy  mills  in  constant  employ. 
The  l<ing  had  two  manufactories  of  bullets  and  shells  at 
Egui  in  Navarre  ;  and  at  San  Sebastian  de  la  Muga  in  Cata- 
lonia, upon  the  frontiers  of  France  :  these  were  beautiful  and 
extensive  establishments  ;  but  they  were  entirely  destroyed  ia 
the  year  1 7gA.  The  manufactures  were  removed  to  Sant  Jago 
de  Sargadelos  in  Galicia  j  and  to  Cantajo  de  Grado  in  the  As- 
turias  ;  w^here  they  are  at  present  established.  There  are 
other  similar  manufactories  at  Liergancs  and  Cabada  în  Biscay, 
which  are  also  conducted  oa  i'.e  king's  account. 

Polished  arms,  such  assuoids,  sabres,  hangers,  or  hunting 
swords,  and  b;iyonets  are  made  at  Toledo  and  Barcelona  :  the 
blades  forged  in  the  former  city  are  of  an  excellent  temper. 
A  little  sword  cutlery  is  a'so  carried  on  atTolosaîn  Guipuscoa. 
I'ire  arms,  such  as  fusees,  musquets,  carbines,  and  pistok, 
are  manufactured  at  Helgoivar,  Eybor,  and  Plasencia  in  Gui- 
puscoa ;  at  Oviedo,  Barcelona,  Igualada,  and  at  Ripoli  ;  the 
arms  made  at  the  latter  city  have  long  had  a  distinguished  re- 
putation. Seven  hundred  and  sixty-five  gunsmiths  it  is  esti- 
mated find  employment  in  the  factories  of  Guipuscoa. 

Two  excellent  founderies  for  brass  cannon  arc  royal  esta- 
blishments at  Barcelona  and  Seville  5  in  the  latter  city  copper 
cannon  are  cast,  according  to  the  method  recommended  by 
M.  Maritz.  Iron  ordnance  are  made  at  Lierganez,  and  Ca- 
vada. 

Manufacture  of  Tobacco.  \ 

There  is  only  one  manufactory  where  tobacco  is  prepared 
in  Spain,  which  is  at  Seville  ;  and  forms  a  very  extensive  esta- 
blishment.    The  factory  erected  for  the  purpose  is  an  im- 
mense 
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mense  building  of  modem  coustruction.  The  business  is  coa- 
«îucted  on  the  government  account  ;  and  the  annual  proceeds 
of  profit  amount  to  about  8O,O00,CO0  of  reals,  20,000,(X>0 
livres  tournois,  833,333  1.  oS.  4d.  The  tobacco  prepared  in 
powder  is  commonly  called  polviUo  by  the  Spaniards,  and  by 
other  nations  Spnnia/i  snuff.  It  is  the  tobacco  grown  in  the 
Brazils,  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  some  other  Spanish  colonies, 
which  they  use  for  making  snuff;  the  leaves,  when 
dried,  are  reduced  with  facility  into  an  impalpable  powder  : 
this  is  mixed  with  a  very  fine  unctuous  reddish  earth,  puie, 
and  free  from  sand,  found  in  the  environs  of  Almazarron,  a 
village  in  the  kingdom  of  Murcia,  upon  the  chain  of  moun- 
tains, that  extend  towards  the  sea  in  the  vicinity  of  Carthagena. 
This  earth  fixes  the  volatile  particles  of  the  tobacco,  gives  it 
various  shades  of  red  colour,  and  communicates  to  it  an  unc- 
îuosity  and  delicacy  of  scent;  properties  very  desirable  in  the 
preparation  of  olfactory  tobacco  :  the  operations  are  not  very 
complicated  in  this  kind  of  manufacture. 

The  preparation  of  rolled  and  cut  tobacco  not  being  for- 
merly known  in  Spain,  those  kinds  became  an  article  of  con- 
traband traffic,  so  e^ten.--ive  as  considerably  to  injure  the  sale 
cf  Spanish  tobacco.  And,  notwithstanding  the  unremitting  vi- 
gilante of  the  government,  and  the  various  preventive  methods 
adopted,  the  enormou:^  penalties  levied  upon  such  as  were  de- 
lected in  the  infringement  of  the  prohibitory  statutes,  and  in 
Txhich  cases  no  mercy  was  shown,  this  fraudulent  trade  had 
increased  to  an  alarming  extent:  full  the  moiety  of  Spanish 
population  used  cut  tobacco,  although  constrained  to  purchase 
It  at  a  very  high  price.  Ihe  smugglers  obtained  a  given  quan* 
îity  OÏ  the  article  from  the  dea  ers  in  France  for  thirteen  reals, 
three  livres,  five  sois^  tournois,  two  shillings  and  eight  pence, 
and  sold  it  to  the  Spaniards  for  forty  reals,  ten  livres,  eight 
shillings  and  four  pence.  Xo  other  method  could  be  devised  for 
the  prevention  of  this  illicit  trade,  after  many  fi  uitlcss  attempts, 
but  the  forming  an  establishment  for  similar  preparations  j 
and  the  first  was  formed   on   govcrnmeiit  accoiuit  about  the 
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year  J  785  or  1*786.  This  article  was  disposed  of  by  public 
sale  at  a  fixed  price,  which  at  the  commencement  was  far  be- 
low that  obtained  by  the  smugglers  ;  but  still  too  high  above 
the  selling  price  in  France  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  the 
article  from  that  country. 

On  government  account  also  a  third  kind  of  tobacco,  pre- 
pared for  smoking,  is  sold}  this  is  composed  of  thin  stripes  of 
the  leaves  rolled  up  in  short  pieces,  which  are  termed  ciganos; 
they  are  not  prepared  in  Spain,  but  imported  from  the 
American  colonies;  and  those  brought  from  the  Kavanna  are 
most  esteemed.  This  kind  of  tobacco,  in  a  thoroughly  pre- 
pared state,  costs  the  government  two  reals,  six  sols  tournois, 
five  pence  per  pound,  and  it  is  again  sold  for  fifty  reals,  twelve 
livres,  six  sols,  ten  shillings  iind  five  pence.  There  is  a  pro- 
digious consumption  of  these  cigarros  in  Spain,  and  a  vast 
quantity  are  annually  exported  to  foreign  countries. 

The  manufacture  of  tobacco  at  Seville  comprises  two  hun- 
dred and  two  mills,  which  are  turned  by  three  hundred  horse» 
or  mules  ;  forty-eight  are  separate,  the  motion  being  isolated; 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty- four  are  kept  in  motion  by  twenty- 
nine  machines,  some  of  which  communicate  power  to  two, 
and  others  to  six  mills  each.  The  various  operations  daily 
employ  fourteen  hundred  and  four  persons  ;  in  which  number 
are  reckoned  fifty-three  agents,  directors  and  sub-dîrectors, 
fifty-one  in  subaltern  departments,  and  thirteen  hundred  me- 
chanics. The  preparation  of  cut  tobacco  occupies  twenty- 
tiiree  mills,  in  which  three  hundred  workmen  are  usually  em- 
ployed. 

Spanish  snufF  costs  government  eight  reals,  two  livret 
tournois,  one  shilling  and  eight  pence  per  pound,  includ- 
ing the  price  of  tobacco  in  leaf,  the  freiglitage,  commission, 
and  expense  of  preparation  ;  and  when  prepared  it  sold  at 
one  time  for  thirty  reals,  seven  livres,  ten  sols  tournois,  sis 
shillings  and  three  pence  per  pound  ;  the  price  was  afterwards 
advanced  to  forty  reals,  ten  livres  tournois,  eight  shillings  and 
four  pence  J  and  it  sells  at  present  at  fifty  reals,  twelve  livres, 
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ten  sols,   ten  shillings  and  five  pence.     Cut  tobacco,  which 

stands  government  in  about  six  reals,  thirty  sols  tournois  per 

pound;  at  one  time  sold  for  tw  enty-six  reals  six  livres,  ten  sols, 

five  shillings  and  five  pence,  and  at  present  sells  for  forty-two 

reals,  ten  livres,  ten  sols,  eight  shillings  and  nine  pence  per 
pound. 

This  tobacco  manufactory  does  not  merely  supply  Spain 
with  the  article,  but  vast  quantities  of  snuff  are  exported, 
■which  finds  a  market  in  different  foreign  countries.  The  im- 
politic parsimony  of  government,  in  the  augmentation  of  the 
price,  has  for  some  years  past  considerably  diminished  this 
profitable  branch  of  commerce.  Fearing  it  should  lose,  or, 
more  properly  speaking,  it  should  gain  less,  by  the  rejection 
of  damaged  tobacco,  which  was  usually  employed,  the  article 
produced  was  consequently  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  the 
price  which  had  been  thirty  reals,  seven  livres,  ten  sols  tour- 
nois, six  shillings  and  three  pence,  was  risen  at  the  same  time 
to  forty  reals,  ten  livres,  eigiit  shillings  and  four  pence,  per 
pound  :  these  two  causes,  progressively  operating,  diminished 
the  demands,  and  greatly  contracted  the  export  trade.  Re- 
cently, however,  tobacco,  if  very  much  damaged,  has  been 
rejected  and  burnt  ;  but  the  price  has  not  been  reduced  ;  on 
the  contrary  it  has  been  advanced  to  foreign  purchasers  j  selling 
at  present  for  fifty  reals,  twelve  livres,  ten  sols,  ten  shillings 
and  five  pence  per  pound. 

The  net  profit  the  king  of  Spain  derives  from  this  manu- 
facture, after  all  expenses  are  deducted,  amounts  to  about 
eighty  millions  of  reals,  twenty  millions  of  livres  tournois, 
83:5,333 1.  3s.  4d.  But  this  profit  lately  has  been  much  re- 
duced since  the  manufactured  tobacco  has  been  of  an  in- 
ierior  quality,  and  the  advance  taken  place  in  the  price.  Yet 
the  advantages  would  be  much  greater  at  the  present  period, 
jf  the  former  plan  were  adopted  of  rejectmg  damaged  tobacco, 
and  the  manufactured  article  were  as  formerly  sdld  to  foreign- 
ers at  thirty  reiils,  seven  livres,  ten  sols,  six  shillings  and  three 
pence  per  pound. 
Spain  purchases  nearly  the  whole  of  the  raw  material  it 
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manufactures  of  the  Portuguese,  although  its  own  colonies 
produce  tobacco  of  a  most  excellent  quality;  viz.  in  Mexico, 
the  parts  of  the  Caracas  bordering  upon  the  coast,  Louisiana 
and  Trinidad.  The  company  of  Guipuscoa  alone  imported 
into  Spain,  during  the  space  of  eight  years,  from  1756  to  1/64, 
twenty-two  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty  quintals,  21,304 
cwt.  ;  and  nine  thousand  and  fifty-two  quintals,  8/03^  cwt. 
during  the  space  of  five  years,  from  1/60  to  1/74;  subse- 
quently to  these  epochs  the  sale  of  Mexican  tobacco  produced 
four  millions  of  piastres  fifteen  millions  of  livres  tournois, 
Ô'25,or)()l.  in  the  year  1 778  ;  and  in  the  year  1  yti4,  six  millions 
of  pias<  res,  twenty-two  millions  five  hundred  thousand  livres, 
937,5001. 

Manufacture  of  White  Wax. 

Ableachery  of  wax  was  established  at  Puerto  de  Santa  Ma- 
ria in  the  kingdom  of  Seville  j  but  the  wax  is  very  imperfectly 
purified,  and  badly  bleached. 

Manufacture  of  Potash. 

A  manufactory  for  making  potash  was  established  some  years 
since  at  Valencia  ;  and  in  1 799  it  continued  in  a  flourishing 
state. 

Manufacture  of  inlaid  or  veneered  Articles» 

At  Madrid  is  a  manufactory  of  inlaid  work  in  marbles, 
which  are  variegated  with  various  devices  in  divers  colours  :  it 
belongs  to  the  king,  and  has  been  already  noticed. 

Mamfacture  of  Tapestry, 

In  the  capitnl  is  another  manufacture,  which  is  also  con- 
ducted wholly  on  the  king's  account,  where  carpets  and 
tapestry,  both  of  high  and  1c,à'  value,  are  manufactured;  which 
also  have  been  previously  described. 

Mamc- 
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Manufacture  of  Flaying  Cards. 

Playing  or  hazard  cards  are  manufactured  in  various  places 
in  Spain  ;  but  the  greatest  number  are  made  at  Mùcharaviaya 
near  Velez-Malaga,  in  the  kingdom  of  Granada;  and  the 
manufactories  of  that  town  furnish  nearly  the  whole  consump- 
tion of  the  Spanish  colonies.  A  number  are  also  made  at 
Aulot  in  Catalonia. 

Mam  fad  lire  of  Articles  made  of  the  Aloe. 

The  species  of  aloe  called  the  European  aloe.  Aloe  dichotomy, 
is  abundant  in  Spain,  particularly  the  southern  provinces;  from 
the  bark  of  this,  by  a  certain  process,  a  thread  is  obtained,  with 
which  lace  is  made  at  Barcelona,  and  quantities  of  small  twine, 
horses'  traces  and  halters,  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia. 

Manvfacture  of  Articles  made  of  Spar  turn. 

One  half  of  Spain  is  covered  with  a  herb  called  spartuyn, 
from  which  is  prepared  a  thread  manufactured  into  cloth  ;  the 
principal  manuflictory  is  at  Daymiel,  where  it  was  first  esta- 
blished in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  TJiird,  who  assisted  the  first 
inventor  from  his  privy  purse.  Of  this  are  made  cordage  of 
all  sizes,  carpets,  mats,  coverlids,  shoes,  baskets,  and  a  great 
variety  of  articles  ;  which  resist  water  and  friction  better  than 
similar  ones  manufactured  from  hemp  :  men,  women,  and 
children,  employ  themselves  in  this  trade,  when  not  more  pro- 
fitably occupied.  The  kingdoms  of  Valencia  and  thatof  Mur- 
cia  are  the  provinces  where  this  fabric  is  most  general,  and  in 
them  it  forms  an  object  of  considerable  importance. 

Mamf act  lire  of  Sugar. 

The  culture  of  the  sugar-cane  was  in  a  flourishing  state  in 
Andalusia' previous  to  the  discovery  of  the  Kew  World,  and 

especially 
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«specially  under  the  Moorish  dynasty  ;  and  tlie  cultivation  of 
canes  is  still  continued  on  the  side  of  the  province  adjacent  to 
Granada,  where  the  soil  is  excellent,  and  the  fine  temperature 
of  the  air  favours  improving  the  plantations  by  occasionally 
importing  fresh  and  vigorous  plants  from  America. 

In  the  tract  of  country  between  Malaga  and  Gibraltar,  there 
still  remain  twelve  sugar  mills )  and  the  canes  cultivated  in 
this  part  of  Spain  yield  an  equal  quantity  of  sugar  with  those 
in  the  American  plantations.  The  erection  of  each  mill  costs 
at  least  four  hundred  thousand  reals,  one  hundred  thousand 
livres  tournois,  41 11 1.  3s.  4d.  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
sugar  is  made,  which  is  of  an  excellent  quality.  The  method 
of  making,  and  other  particulars,  have  been  already  detailed.* 

This  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  present  state  of 
manufactures  in  Spain,  and  it  must  be  granted 
that  the  view  is  not  a  flattering  one,  when  com- 
pared with  the  state  in  which  the  several  branches 
of  productive  industry,  more  especially  many  si- 
milar manufactures  are  in,  at  present,  both  inFrance 
and  England.  The  mercantile  fabrics  of  Spain 
possess  none  of  those  qualities,  which  give  such  a 
pre-eminence  to  the  manufactured  articles  of  the 
two  former  kingdoms.  The  heavy  sums  paid  for 
the  raw  materials,  and  the  great  expense  in  manu- 
facturing, enhances  the  price  equal  to  that  of 
foreign  merchandise.  And  the  quantity  manufac- 
tured, so  far  from  allowing  any  exportation  to 
other  countries,  is  not  adequate  to  supply  the  de- 
mands of  Spain  and  her  colonies  ;  so  that  the 
kingdom  is  obliged  to  import  large  quantities  of 

•  Vol.  ii.  Mabga  and  Gibraltar. 
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manufactured  goods  from  Holland,  England, 
Germany,  and  France.  The  Count  de  Campo- 
manez,  in  the  year  1775,  observed  that  eight  mil- 
lions of  people,  belonging  to  the  Spanish  monarchy, 
were  clothed  with  foreign  manufactures. 

The  very  high  price  at  which  goods  manufac- 
tured in  Spain  sell,  arises  from  a  combination  of 
causes.  The  dearness  of  provisions,  the  great  ex- 
pense of  manual  labour,  the  few  hours  workmen 
labour  in  the  course  of  the  day,  the  number  of 
holydays  in  which  none  or  very  little  work  is  per- 
formed, the  difficulty  and  high  rate  of  conveyance 
of  articles  used  in  the  manufactories,  from  want  of 
canals,  navigable  rivers,  good  roads,  and  conve- 
nient carriages  ;  and  the  duties  imposed  not  only 
upon  the  raw,  but  also  upon  the  manufactured 
article,  the  continual  restraint  resulting  from  fiscal 
obligation,  the  domiciliary  visits,  the  difficulties 
continually  arising  from  persons  employed  in  col- 
lecting the  customs  ;  are  all  so  many  obstacles 
which  hinder  the  sale  of  national  manufactures, 
and  consequently  impede  the  progress  of  national 
prosperity. 

Still  if  the  manufacturing  condition  of  Spain  at 
the  present  period  be  compared  with  what  it  was 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  towards  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eighteenth,  it  will  be  found  in  a  flourish- 
ing state,  and  that  it  has  made  in  the  course  of  a 
short  period  a  prodigious  progress.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  eighteenth  century,  Spain  had 

few 
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few  manufactures,  most  of  the  manufactured  arti- 
cles it  consumed  were  imported  ;  and  at  the  pre- 
sent time  it  supplies  in  a  great  measure,  not  only 
its  own  wants,  but  those  of  ihe  colonies,  and  also 
furnishes  several  parts  of  th'j  continent  \vi  Ji  many 
of  its  superabundant  articles. 

At  that  period,  as  previously  observed,  a  very 
singular  local  change  happened  in  the  manufac- 
turing department;  the  trade  was  suddenly  removed 
from  the  provinces  belonging  to  the  crown  of 
Castile,  to  those  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Ara- 
gon ;  not  only  the  existing  manufactures  were 
increased,  but  new  ones  were  estabhshed  ;  govern- 
ment also  encouraged  them  by  exemptions,  pri- 
vileges, and  bounties  ;  premiums  were  awarded  to 
trad- ,  many  oi  the  duties  were  taken  off;  and 
articles  of  foreign  manufacture  were  either  intirely 
prohibited,  or  charged  with  heavy  duties,  so  as  to 
prevent  their  rivaling  the  manufactures  of  the 
country. 

The  people  seconded  the  wishes  and  conduct  of 
their  sovereign,  and  in  many  instances  they  an- 
ticipated the  views  of  government;  instantaneously 
as  it  were  emulation  sprang  up,  a  spirit  of  rivalry 
revived,  and  in  this  rational  and  beneficial  con- 
tention two  provinces  pecu  iaily  distinguished 
themselves,  Catalonia,  and  \'alencia.  Every  thing 
seemed  to  promise  that  manufactures  would  gra- 
dually increase,  and  that  trade  would  arrive  at  the 
greatest  possible-degree  of  perfection  it  could  ever 
attain.     But  experience  has  shewn,  that  the  view 
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was  too  flattering,  and  that  many  obstacles  stllî 
remain  to  be  removed  before  this  desirable  object 
can  be  obtained.  Numerous  impolitic  institutions^ 
a  variety  of  abuses,  which  time  and  custom  have 
rendered  sacred,  by  being  actually  incorporated 
with  the  administration,  and  the  financial  system, 
clog  and  retard  the  progress  of  manufacturing  im- 
provement. 

The  number  of  petty  schools,  monastic  semi- 
naries, colleges,  and  universities,  very  materially 
contribute  to  diminish  the  number  of  persons,  who 
might  by  their  industry  tend  to  advance  the  in- 
terests of  arts  and  manufactures.  These  abuses, 
and  the  disadvantages  resulting  from  them,  have 
been  more  particularly  noticed  in  speaking  upon 
the  subject  of  agriculture. 

The  multifarious  duties  form  new  chains  to  fetter 
trade.  They  are  in  the  first  instance  sufficiently 
heavy  upon  the  raw  material  ;  others  are  again 
imposed  upon  the  manufactured  article;  they  are 
further  exacted  as  often  as  the  goods  are  disposed 
of  from  hand  to  hand,  from  the  grower  or  dealer 
to  the  manufacturer,  from  the  manufacturer  to  the 
merchant,  from  the  merchant  to  the  retail  trader, 
and  from  the  retail  trader  to  the  hawker.  The 
diminution  or  total  discontinuance  of  these  duties 
would  be  a  measure  equally  important  with  the 
abrogation  of  the  viiUones  and  the  alcavala^  which 
attach  to  the  produce  of  the  soil. 

The  insolence  of  tax  gatherers  and  inspectors,  the 
numerous  forms,  and  continual  difficulties,  occur- 
ring 
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ping  from  the  ignorance  or  iniquity  of  subaltern 
agents,  waste  much  of  the  manufacturer's  time, 
and  tend  greatly  to  perplex  and  disgust  his  mind. 

A  number  of  other  abuses  might  here  be  enu- 
merated, the  suppression  of  which  would  greatly 
facilitate  the  developement  of  a  spirited  and  ex- 
tended manufacturing  trade. 
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COMMERCE. 


The  state  of  Spanish  manufactures,  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  century,  will  form  a  tolerably  ac- 
curate clue  to  that  of  commerce  at  the  same  pe- 
riod. It  was  then  in  a  most  flourishing  condition, 
and  its  ramifications  extended  to  all  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. 1  he  cities  of  Medina  del  Campo,  Rio  Seco, 
Burgos,  Seoovia,  Toledo,  Cuença,  Granada,  Al- 
meria,  Cordova,  Jaen,  Seville,  Barcelona,  Valen- 
cia, Ciudad  Real,  and  Sant  Jago,  carried  on  a  very 
extensive  comm.."rce. 

Almeria,  Valencia,  and  Barcelona,  pushed 
their  commercial  concerns  into  ISyria,  Kgypt,  Bar- 
bary.  and  the  Archipelago.  These  cities  were 
equally  important,  in  a  mercanti'e  view,  with  the 
Hanseaiic  towns  Barcelona  had  a  very  great 
foreign  rrade,  after  the  commencement  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  under  the  kings  of  Aragon  ;  it 
equipped  and  mainiained  armed  si.ips  for  the  de» 
fence  ■.  f  the  Catalcnian  coast  and  the  protection 
of  its  trade.  It  established  factories  in  the  extreme 
part  of  Europe  c.nd  Asia,  as  far  as  the  river 
Tanais  :  lept  a  consul,  who  represented  the 
pity,  and  who  was  presented  to  Tamerlane  the 
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Great,  in  the  year  1397,  when  he  returned  in  tri- 
umph from  his  military  expedition  into  Muscovy, 
and  the  Kipzac,  a  country  lying  east  and  west 
of  the  Caspian  sea,  and  the  river  Volga. 

The  port  of  Almeria  was  not  less  celebrated 
under  the  Arabs  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies ;  but  it  began  to  dechne  in  consequence  of 
the  plague,  brought  by  a  vessel  entering  this  port, 
and  which  committed  its  direful  ravages  over  the 
greater  part  of  Spain  in  the  years  1,'348  and  1349  : 
however,  subsequent  to  that  period  it  continued 
in  a  respectable  state  :  the  epoch  of  its  annihila- 
tion must  be  attributed  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
Moors. 

Spain  at  that  period  had  a  large  navy,  and  its 
shipping  trade  was  immense.  Jf  the  account  of 
Thome  Cam,  in  his  Arte  de  construir  navis,  be  ad- 
mitted, it  possessed  a  thousand  merchant  vessels, 
at  a  time  when  the  European  marine  v.? s  far  less 
extensive  than  it  is  at  present.  The  ships  were 
built  at  the  port,  and  constructed  of  timber  grown 
in  the  vicinity. 

Yet  scarcely  any  part  of  these  large  commercial 
concerns  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards  ;  ad- 
dicted to  arms,  they  neglected  trade  ;  the  Jev^^s,  who 
domineered  through  the  whole  country,  except  in 
Catalonia  and  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  engrossed 
the  whole;  while  the  Spaniards  were  either  engaged 
in  war,  or  indulging  themselves  in  a  state  of  peace, 
the  Moors  conducted  their  agricultural  and  manu- 
p  B  3  facturing 
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facturing  concerns,  and  the  Jews  became  their 
merchants  and  bankers. 


Decline  of  Commerce, 

The  expulsion  of  the  Jews,  in  the  year  1492,  de- 
prived Spain  of  its  most  active  merchants  ;  the  im- 
politic measure  gave  such  a  severe  blow  to  com- 
merce, that  it  with  difficulty  recovered,  even  aided 
by  the  activity  of  the  Moors  and  foreign  industry. 
The  losses  which  agriculture  and  manufactures 
sustained  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  seventeenth  centuries  gave  the 
fatal  stroke  ;  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  in 
I6l4,  the  great  Repopulation  of  the  country,  the 
general  debility  of  the  monarchy,  and  the  constant 
state  of  warfare  in  which  the  kingdom  was  en- 
gaged, completed  its  destruction.  Commerce  de- 
prived of  its  active  and  intelligent  agents,  and  ceas- 
ing to  be  nourished  by  the  produce  of  the  soil, 
manufactures  instantaneously  disappeared. 

Spain  could  no  longer  boast  of  its  shipping  in- 
terest, ship-building  was  at  an  end  ;  what  few  ships 
it  possessed,  v^^ere  purchased  from  foreign  yards, 
and  its  merchants  were  almost  wholly  foreigners. 
Its  commerce  fell  into  a  passive  state,  and  conse- 
quent decay  and  ruin. 

The  cstabljshmenc  of  the  Algerine  regency  con- 
ti-ibuted  in  no  small  degree  to  accelerate  the  an- 
nihilation of  commerce.     Pirates  from  the  coasts  of 
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Barbary  infested  the  Mediterranean  sea,  who  seized 
all  the  Spanish  ships  which  sailed  from  the  south- 
ern porcS,  and  frequently  made  incursions  on  the 
coast  and  took  off  numbers  of  Spaniards  captives. 
Spain  was  so  enfeebled  as  to  be  totally  unable  to 
avenge  her  cause,  or  to  retaliate  on  the  Corsairs, 
and  alike  inadequate  to  defend  commerce  or  the 
coast,  the  merchants  could  not  send  a  ship  to  sea, 
and  the  whole  trade  of  the  country  was  carried  on 
in  foreign  bottoms. 

The  government  had  also  adopted  a  system  pe- 
culiarly calculated  to  paralyze  commerce  ;  it  had 
restricted  the  colonial  trade  to  entering  by  one  port 
only  on  the  continent.     At  first  Seville  had  the 
exclusive  privilege,  but  Cadiz  was  in  possession  of 
it  in  the  year  17!20.     The  numerous  other  Spanish 
ports  debarred  having  any  direct  connection  with 
the  American  colonies  and  the  West  Indies,  their 
commerce  consequently  languished  from  the  in- 
ability to  use  the  same  exertions,  which  procured 
such  amazing  wealth  for  the  port  of  Cadiz.     The 
last-mentioned  port  sent  a  fleet  to  the  colonies  only 
once  a  year,  afterwards  it  was  divided  into  two. 
Yet  monopoly  rendered  this  branch  of  commerce 
but  of  small  extent,  and  of  little  importance  to  the 
mother  country  ;  because  it  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  opulent  mercantile  houses,  who  prevented  com- 
petition, and  advanced  or  lowered  the  price  of  their 
merchandize  at  their  pleasure,  and  who  never  im- 
ported a  sufficient  quantity  at  a  time,  to  render  the 
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price  moderate  :  for  towards  the  middle  of  the 
seventeemh  century,  when  the  commerce  between 
Seville  and  the  American  colonies  was  at  its  acmé, 
the  fleet  never  consisted  of  more  than  2 "7 ,5 00  tons. 
Subsequent  to  that  period  register-ships  were  al- 
lowed to  sail,  sent  by  merchants  belonging  to  the 
same  port,  during  the  intervals  between  the  sailing 
of  the  fleets  ;  but  this  new  establishment  was  at- 
tended with  similar  inconveniencies. 

An  act  of  the  Spanish  government  arising  from  a 
mistaken  policy,  operated  still  further  to  the  pre- 
judice of  commerce.  During  the  war  which  origi- 
nated in  a  dispute  about  the  succession  to  the  crown, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
Philip  the  Fifth  prohibited  the  exportation  of  all 
produce  of  the  country  to  the  nations  with  whom 
he  was  at  war.  The  English  had  before  imported 
their  winQ  from  Spain,  afterward  they  purchased 
it  of  the  Portuguese  ;  and  having  established  a 
commercial  treaty  with  Portugal  they  did  not,  after 
peace  was  restored,  renev/  their  connection  with 
Spain  ;  consequently  this  branch  of  profitable  ex- 
port was  lost. 

The  country  at  different  times  made  fruitless  at- 
tempts to  revive  its  commerce,  but  those  feeble  and 
insufficient  efforts  served  only  to  shew  the  imbe- 
cility of  government. 

Philip  the  Fourth  endeavoured  to  establish  con- 
suls in  different  places  abroad,  but  his  designs 
were  never  executed.  Charles,  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor. 
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ccssor,  instituted  a  "Junta  de  commerclo^  which  was 
supported  for  a  short  time,  when  suddenly  its 
functions  intirely  ceased. 

Revival  of  Commerce, 

Piiilip  was  scarcely  in  quiet  possession  of  the 
throne,  before  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  revival 
of  commerce  ;  he  encouraged  manufactures,  and 
bestowed  honorary  rewards  on  trade  ;  he  granted 
premiums  to  merchants,  and  instituted  commercial 
boards.  Charles  the  third  permitted  a  gene- 
ral trade  between  Vent,  Cuba,  Hispaniola, 
Portorico,  Marguerita,  Trinidad,  Louisana,  Yu- 
catan, and  Campechy  ;  and  the  ports  of  Seville, 
Carthagena,  Alicant,  Barcelona,  Corunna,  Sant  An- 
dero,  and  Gijon  :  to  this  privilege  was  annexed 
great  moderation  in  the  duties  imposed  upon  the 
imported  merchandise,  and  the  numerous  and  op- 
pressive ordinary  forms  were  dispensed  witli.  The 
same  monarch,  in  the  year  1 7<34,  established  packet- 
boats,  v.'hich  regularly  sailed  every  monch  to  the 
Havanna  and  Portorico  ;  and  others  every  two 
months  for  Rio  de  la  Plata  ;  and  granted  liberty  to 
every  packet-boat  to  take  out  half  a  cargo  of  Spa- 
nish produce,  and  return  half  freighted  with  the 
productions  of  America. 

The  people  of  Spain  returned  to  a  tranquil  state, 
and  at  the  same  time  stimulated  by  the  example  of 
foreigners,  resident  among  them,  with  a  desire  to 
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excel  each  other,  coincided  with  the  wishes  of  their 
new  sovereign,  and  devoted  their  powers  to  com- 
merce. Suddenly  was  displayed  a  spirit  and  ac- 
tivity of  which  they  seemed  incapable  ;  the  ports 
were  filled,  and  the  sea  was  covered  with  shipping  ; 
they  ceased  to  purchase  foreign-built  ships,  but  con- 
structed them  at  home  ;  their  dock-yards  for  ship- 
building quickly  increased  :  and  at  present  there 
are  yards  for  building  armed  vessels  at  Ferrol, 
Cadiz,  and  Carthagena  ;  and  for  merchant  vessels 
a,t  Bilbao,  Corunna,  Cadiz,  and  along  the  whole 
coasts  of  the  kingdoms  of  Valencia  and  Catalonia. 
Notwithstanding  nearly  the  whole  coasting  trade  of 
Spain  is  yet  carried  on  by  the  French,  the  English, 
and  the  Dutch.  The  Cataionian,  Valencian,  and 
Biscayan  vessels  are  the  only  national  vessels  which 
panicipate  in  this  trade.  The  merchant  vessels 
belonging  to  Spain  are  destined  for  the  American 
rather  than  the  coasting  trade. 

The  merchants  soon  formed  a  communication 
between  the  ports  of  Spain,  and  those  parts  of  the 
colonies  with  which  they  had  been  permitted  to 
trade.  The  advantages  resulting  were  obvious 
from  the  increase  of  the  custom  house  dues.  The 
revenue  at  the  Havanna  amounted  annually  to 
i22,OOOpezos,  1 10,000 livres  tournois,  S3331. 1  s.  8d.  ; 
at  Yucatan  to  10,000  pezos,  50,000  livres  tour- 
nois, 20«3l.  Is.  8d.  ;  at  Hispaniola  4500  pezos, 
22,500  livres  tournois,  93  /.  i  j.  0^.  ;  and  the 
merchandise  imported  into  Spain,  from  the  island 
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of  Cuba,  amounted  in  the  year  1774  to  a  sum 
total  of  1,500,000  pezos,  7,500,000  livres  tour- 
nois, 312,500/. 

About  the  year  1728,  a  company  was  estabUshed, 
that  renewed  the  cocoa  trade  with  the  Caracas, 
which  the  Dutch  had  previously  possessed  ;  this 
was  known  under  the  name  of  the  Caracas  com- 
pany of  Guipuscoa,  of  which  the  central  agency 
was  at  San  Sebastian.     This  establishment  pro- 
duced evident,  prompt,  and  extensive  advantages. 
From  the  year  1706  to  17^i(),  a  space  of  twenty 
years,  five  ships  only  sailed  for  the  Caracas  from 
Spain,  and  the  import  into  the  Spanish  ports  did 
not  exceed  643,215  fanegas  of  cocoa,  each  fanega 
consisting  of  one  hundred  and  ten  pounds,  giving 
an  annual  average  of  3%  1 60  fanegas.     In  the  suc- 
ceeding period,  froia  the  year  1731   to  1749,  a 
space  of  eighteen  years,  the  importation  amounted 
to  869,247  fanegas,  making  the  quantity  of  48,291 
fanegas  for  each  year;   from  the  year  1769  to 
1774,  a  space  of  little  more  than  four  years,  had 
imported    179,156  fanegas,    making   an   annual 
average    of   44,789  fanegas;    and    at    the  same 
time  221,432  pezos  or  1, 107,1 60  livres  tournois, 
49,135/.  Ss.  4 J.  in  specie,  arising  from  the  sale  of 
cocoa' which  had  been  sent  to  Mexico.     And  cocoa 
which  sold  for    80   pezos,   400  Hvres  tournois, 
16/.  3s,  Ad.  the  fanega,  now  sells  for  40  pezos  or 
200  livres,  8/.  Is.  Sd. 

.    This  company  at  that  time  imported  tobacco 
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and  hides  from  the  Caracas,  which  had  not  been 
done  before.  The  quantity  of  tobacco  imported 
amounted  to  22,1.^0  quintals,  and  the  number  of 
hides  to  177,354  from  the  year  17^6  to  1764,  and 
from  1769  to  1774,75,490  hides  and  9,052  quin- 
tals  of  tobacco. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  American  war  the 
company  met  with  a  reverse  of  fortune,  it  sus- 
tained a  loss  of  1,500,000  piastres,  7,300,000  li- 
vres tournois,  3 1 2,500/.  ;  various  abuses  crept  into 
the  administration  of  its  affairs,  which  enriched  its 
agents,  and  excited  the  compkints  of  the  colonies  : 
these  and  othercircumstanc.es  led  to  its  suppression, 
about  the  year  1781  or  1782.  Since  its  dissolu- 
tion the  port  of  San  Sebastian  has  carried  on  a  con- 
stant trade  with  the  Caracas. 

King  Ferdinand  the  Sixth,  in  the  year  1755, 
gave  permission  to  a  company,  composed  of  mer- 
chants residing  at  Barcelona,  to  make  voyages  to 
Sant  Domingo,  Portorico,  and  Marguerita;  but 
that  monarch  accompanied  the  privilege  with  so 
many  restrictions,  that  it  proved  of  little  benefit 
to  the  company. 

In  the  year  17'S4,  a  new  company  was  formed 
under  the  firm  of  The  Philippines,  The  ships  be- 
longing to  this  concern  sailed  from  Cadiz.  Its 
commencement  was  very  promising,'  but  soon  after 
it  met  with  many  unfavourable  circumstances,  and 
tias  sustainedvery  heavy  losses;  yctat  the  close  of  the 
year  1796  it  derived  a  profit  of  nearly  2'2,000,O0O 
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of   reals,    5,500,000  livres   tournois,     229,166/. 
13^  Ad. 

This  company  might,  if  so  disposed,  injure  the 
national  manufactures  by  the  quantity  of  foreign 
articles,  such  as  silk  and  muslins,  it  is  capable  of 
importing. 

Internal  or  Hoîiie  Trade, 

The  internal  trade  of  Spain,  that  is  to  say,  be- 
tween one  province  and  another,  is  very  hiconsi- 
derabie,  for  want  ui  sufficient  means  of  communi- 
cation.     1  he  kingdom   i."  totally  destitute  of  na- 
vigable rivers  an.:  canals  :   upon  this  subject  may 
be  consuited  what  has  previously  been  observed 
respecting  roads  and  canals.     The  roads  for  a  long 
periovi  were  nearly  impassable  in  Spain  ;  but  about 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  fine  and 
commodious  road>  were  opened;  many  of  which 
are  not  inferior  to  the  best  in  any  other  countries 
of  i-  urope.     When  the  roads  were  in  a  bad  state, 
all  carriage  was   performed   by  beasts  of  burden, 
which  was  consequently  difficult,  tedious,  and  ex- 
pensive.    Attachment' to  ancient  customs  still  per- 
petuates this  method  of  conveying  merchandise, 
for  although  many  of  the  present  roads  admit  car- 
riages, Catalon  a  and  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  are 
the  only  provinces  where  waagons  and  carts  have 
been  generally  adopted.     A  few  are  used  in  Ara- 
gon ;  those  made  use  of  in  other  provinces  are  a 

kind 


kind  of  heavy  carriages,  exceedingly  small,  very  in- 
convenient, and  chieflyxirawn  by  oxen. 

The  trade  of  the  interior  chiefly  consists  in  the 
exportation  and  importation  ol  national  produce 
and  manufactures,  from  one  province  to  another. 

The  three  districts  of  Bis=  ay  have  no  sur- 
plus commodities  to  export  to  the  adjacent  pro- 
vinces, except  a  quantity  of  iron  ore  from  he  great 
iron  mine  of  Somosostro.  Biscay  p-'oper  and 
Guipiiscoa  supply  a  few  adjacent  provinces  with 
nails,  anchors,  bar  and  wrought  iron  ;  Guipuscoa 
furnishes  a  smallquantity  of  polished  g;oods,  and  fire- 
arms ;  and  Biscay  some  hides,  skins,  and  dressed 
leather,  cordage  for  the  shipping-trade,  and  a  few 
cloths  manufactured  at  Escoray,  which  find  a  sale 
in  the  Castiles.  But  these  articles  are  far  from 
being  equivalent  to  those  which  the  three  districts 
receive  from  other  provinces. 

Galicia  exports  none  of  its  provisions  :  on  the 
contrary  it  obtains  numerous  supplies  from  other 
adjacent  provinces.  It  abounds  with  cattle,  and 
the  inhabitants  are  principally  occupied  in  fishing, 
and  curing  pilchards,  both  of  which  are  exported 
in  quantities  to  difîerent  parts  of  Spain.  This  pro- 
vince also  manufactures  cloth  to  a  considerable 
amount,  greater  part  of  which  is  sent  into  the  king- 
dom of  Leon,  the  two  Castiles,  to  Madrid,  and 
even  as  far  as  Andalusia  :  the  annual  quantity  is 
about  eleven  hundred  and  twenty-one  thousand 
four  hundred  and  four  Parisian  ells.     These  three 
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branches  of  trade  are  nearly  adequate  to  preserve 
a  balance  between  the  exports  and  impjrts  of  this 
district.  It  further  supplies  the  adjacent  pro- 
vinces, from  its  various  m^  u' .ctories,  with  labîe- 
linen,  hides,  skins,  dressed  leather,  thread,  ribands, 
and  tapes,  and  about  twenty-five  thousand  pair  of 
knit-thread  stockings.  Hence  results  an  export 
trade,  which  exceeds  the  import,  to  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  Galicia. 

The  trade  of  the  kixgdom  of  Leon  is  almost 
intirely  passive,  or  confined  within  itself.  It 
scarcely  furnishes  the  adjacent  provinces  wnh  any 
articles.  Greater  part  of  the  tammies,  and  flannels 
woven  at  Rio  Seco,  are  sent  into  Galicia  j  but  the 
amount  of  these  articles  is  veryinconsiderable,when 
compared  with  the  quantity  of  all  kinds  of  mer- 
chandise it  receives  in  return  from  Galicia.  The 
state  of  trade  is  nearly  the  same  in  the  Asturias  as 
that  of  Leon. 

EsTHEMADURA  possesscs  a  more  active  and  ad- 
vantageous trade.  It  sends  vast  quantities  of  ches- 
nuts  to  New  Castile,  and  particularly  to  Madrid, 
and  supplies  that  city  with  greater  part  of  the 
coal  it  consumes  ;  it  sends  also  to  the  adjacent 
provinces  a  quantity  of  chorisos,  a  kind  of  black  or 
hogs*  puddings,  which  are  in  great  estimation  :  it 
further  exports  about  four  hundred  pieces  of  cloth, 
manufactured  principally  at  Bejar,  each  piece 
measuring  from  40  to  44  varas,  (about  3^2  to  .'i.y 
yards  in  length,)   and  a  quantity  of  hats  n^ade  at 
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Badajoz,  which  are  considered  excellent  ;  but  aïî 
these  exports  do  not  form  a  balance  with  its  im- 
port trade. 

Andalusia  receives  greater  part  of  the  rice  it 
consumes  from  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  and  a 
great  quantity  of  barley  from  Murcia,  and  sofne 
silk  also  from  Valencia,  to  supply  the  manufac- 
tories of  Seville,  Priego,  and  Granada.  It  imports 
nets,  steel  goods,  calicoes,  and  shoes  from  Cata- 
lonia, cutlery  from  Albacete  in  Murcia,  paper  from 
Catalonia  and  Valencia,  silks  from  the  latter  pro- 
vince, diapers  from  Murcia,  and  linens  from  Ga- 
licia.  It  sends  great  supplies  of  corn  to  a  few  pro- 
vinces, some  wine,  a  little  oil,  kermès,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  dried  fruits. 

Old  Castile  exports  part  of  its  wine  to  Rioxa 
in  Biscay,  and  furnishes  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
consumption  in  that  province  ;  sends  a  quantity  of 
corn  to  New  Castile  \  and  about  four  thousand 
quintals  of  wool  into  the  adjacent  provinces.  In 
return  it  receives  four  hundred  quintals  of  almonds, 
fiheen  hundred  quintals  of  dried  figs,  and  twelve 
thousand  loads  of  rice  from  the  kingdom  of  Va- 
lencia; a  small  quaitity  of  oil,  about  seven  hun- 
dred quintals  of  flax,  and  twelve  thousand  quintals 
of  hemp  from  Aragon  ;  a  quantity  of  saffron  from 
Murcia,  and  pickled  pilchards  and  cattle  from  the 
province  of  Galicia.  Nearly  the  whole  of  its  manu- 
factured articles  are  imported  from  the  other  pro- 
vinces, nets,  printed  calicoes,  shoes,  and  steel  goods 
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ît  obtains  from  Catalonia  and  Guipuxoa,  cutlery 
from  Mora  in  New  Castile,  and  Albacete  in  the 
kingdom  of  Miircia;  paper  from  Catalonia  and 
Valencia,  needles,  thread,  brass  nails,  and  silks 
from  the  latter  province  ;  about  one  hundred  and 
sixty  pieces  of  coarse  cloth,  eight  hundred  pieces 
of  tammies,  each  piece  measuring  1  OOvaras,  70  ells, 
(9!4y^i*ds);  seven  hundred  dozen  pair  woollen 
stockings  from  Aragon  j  and  linen  cloth  from 
Galicia. 

Nfw  Castile  accommodates  its  neighbours 
with  none  of  its  produciions,  on  the  contrary  it  is 
under  obligation  to  them  for  the  supply  of  many  ne- 
cessary wants.  This  province  has  worsted,  woollen, 
and  silk  manufactures;  but  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  cloths  manufactured  at  Guadalaxara,  and 
Brihuega,  the  produce  of  its  industry  is  not  sent 
into  other  provinces  ;  the  worsted  stuffs,  cloths, 
and  greater  part  of  the  silks,  manufactured,  arc 
consumed  in  the  country,  or  are  exported  to 
America,  particularly  the  last-mentioned  article:  it 
sends  also  a  few  cutlery  goods  to  Old  Castile.  The 
trade  therefore  of  New  Castile,  as  it  respects  the 
other  provinces  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  is  almost 
entirely  passive  ;  that  is,  it  receives  much,  and  fur- 
nishes little  in  return.  It  imports  from  the  king- 
dom of  Valencia  oranges,  lemons,  six  hundred 
quintals  of  almonds,  two  thousand  five  hundred 
quintals  of  dried  figs,  twenty-two  thousand  quintals 
of  oil,  eighteen  thousand  loads  of  rice,  and  thirty 
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quintals  of  kermès  from  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  ; 
fruits  of  all  kinds  from  the  kingdoms  of  Valencia 
and  Aragon  ;  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds  of  silk,  four  hundred  thousand  from  the 
kingdom,  of  Murcia,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty 
from  that  of  Valencia  ;  ten  thousand  five  hundred 
quintals  of  hemp  from  Aragon  ;  a  great  quantity 
of  wine  from  la  Mancha  ;  and  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  quintals  from  Albacete  in  Murcia,  which 
is  sold  under  the  name  of  la  Mancha  wine  ;  saffron 
from  the  kingdom  of  Murcia  ;  and  pickled  pil- 
chards with  cattle  from  Galicia.  It  at  the  same 
time  obtains  worsted,  stuff's,  caUcoes,  silks,  silk 
stockings,  superfine  cloths,  nets,  printed  cottons, 
and  a  vast  quantity  of  shoes  from  Catalonia  ;  delf 
ware,  needles,  thread,  brass  nails,  dressed  skins, 
and  hides,  from  the  kingdom  of  Valencia:  all  kinds 
of  goods  made  of  spartum  or  broom  grass  from  the 
kingdoms  of  Valencia,  and  Murcia,  and  some  from 
la  Mancha  ;  ribands  from  >.Iurcia  ;  paper  from 
Catalonia  ;  steel  goods  from  the  latter  province 
and  Guipuscoa,  and  linens  from  Galicia. 

The  kingdom  of  Mui'Xia  has  sufficient  pro- 
ductions, both  as  to  variety  and  quantity,  to  sup- 
ply numerous  demands  of  the  other  provinces  ; 
but  its  exportation  to  places  of  the  interior  is  con- 
fined to  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
quintals  of  wine,  from  Albacece,  which  is  sent  to 
M  ;drid  in  New  Castile,  under  the  denomination 
of  la  Mancha  wine  ;  four  hundred  for.y  thousand 
pounds  or  silk,  which  goes  to  Toledo  and  Talavera 
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de  la  Reyna  in  New  Castile,  and  to  some  other 
parts  of  Spain  ;  fifty  thousand  quintals  of  barley 
with  which  it  furnishes  Andalus  a  and  Catalonia; 
and  as  much  saffron  as  sells  for  400,000  reals, 
100,000  livres  tournois,  {A,6&Jl.  \3s.  4J.)  which  is 
sent  to  the  Castiles,  la  Mancha,  and  the  kingdom 
of  Valencia.     Murcia  also  supplies  the  different 
provinces  of  Spain  with  the  articles  manufactured 
from  spartum  in  Castile,  and  Catalonia  ;  and  cut- 
lery goods  from  Albacete  to  the  amount  of  about 
480,000  reals,   I  î^0,000  livres  tournois,  (.5000/.  j) 
and  silk  ribands  to  the  amount  of  about  200,000 
reals,  50,i)00  livres,  (-2,08:;/.  6s.  Sd.)  toNewCastile^ 
particularly   to   Madrid.      In   return   it   receives 
printed  cottons  from  Catalonia;  paper  from  the 
latter  province,  and  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  j  silks, 
leather,  and  delf  ware  from  the  kingdom  of  Va- 
lencia. 

La  Mancha  sends  a  few  articles  manufactured 
from  spartum,  and  quantities  of  wine  to  New  Cas- 
tile, especially  Madrid  ;  it  furnishes  that  city  also 
with  lace,  and  some  dressed  hides  and  skins  ;  but 
nearly  the  whole  of  its  demands  for  manufactured 
articles  are  supplied  from  other  provinces. 

A  It  AG  ON  sells  most  of  its  fruits  to  New  Cas- 
tile, particularly  to  the  capital  ;  one  hundred  fifty- 
eight  thousand  cahizes  *  of  corn,  each  containing 

*  8'l-,oro  bushels.  The  cahiz  consists  of  twelve  fanegas, 
and  the  fanega  contains  in  proportion  lo  the  Knglisîi  basliel 
as  30  to  100.  Dubost's  iileni.  of  Commerce^  vol.  ii.  p,  àOj.—T, 
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ten  arobas  of  Castile,  or  two  hundred  sixty-two 
pounds,  consisting  of  sixteen  ounces  ;  sixty-three 
thousand  to  Catalonia;  and  eighty-five  thousand  five 
hundred  to  Valencia  ;  about  eight  thousand  eight 
hundred  quintals  of  wool  and  a  quantity  of  silk, 
valued  at  320,000  reals,  80,000  livres  tournois, 
(3,333/.  6s,  Sd.)  is  exported  to  Catalonia;  some  oil, 
seven  hundred  quintals  of  flax,  and  twenty-two 
thousand  five  hundred  quintals  of  hemp  to  Castile, 
Its  manufactories  afford  one  hundred  sixty  pieces 
of  coarse  cloth  to  Old  Castile,  and  the  kingdom 
of  Valencia  ;  seven  hundred  and  twenty  dozen 
pair  of  wooUen  stockings  to  Castile  ;  eight  hundred 
pieces  of  tammies,  each  piece  measuring  one  hun- 
dred varas,  seventy  ells,  ninety-one  and  half  yards 
to  Guipuscoa  and  Navarre.  This  province  on 
the  other  hand  imports  cahcoes,  nets,  printed  cot- 
tons, steel  goods,  paper,  and  sole  leather  to  the 
annual  amount  of  4,000,000  of  reals,  1 ,000,000 
livres  tournois,  (4,21 1/.  los.  Ad.)  from  Catalonia  ; 
delf  ware  from  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  j  fine 
cloths  and  silks  from  the  latter  province  and 
Catalonia. 

Catalonia  and  the  kingdom  of  Valen- 
cia are  the  provinces  where  the  balance  of  inter- 
nal trade  is  the  most  favourable  :  for  they  supply 
the  other  provinces  with  numerous  articles  and  re- 
ceive few  in  return. 

Catalonia   consumes  the  whole  produce  of 
the  soil,  and  so  far  from  affording  any  to  other 
provinces  it  obtains  supplies  from  them.     It  an- 
nually 
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n-ually  imports  about  eighty-five  or  ninety  thousand 
cahizes  {1,3.50,000  bushels)  of  corn  from  Aragon  ; 
one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  pounds  of  silk  from 
that  province  and  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  ;  eight 
thousand,  seven  or  eight  hundred  quintals  of  wool 
from  Aragon  ;  about  twenty-live  thousand  quintals 
of  barley  from  the  kingdom  of  Murcia,  and  great 
i:juandties  of  carob-beans  from  the  kingdom  of  Va- 
lencia. In  return  it  receives  no  manufactured  ar- 
ticles from  any  provinces  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  fur- 
nishes them  with  a  considerable  portion  of  merchan- 
dise, the  produce  of  its  own  manufactories.  It  ex- 
ports quantities  of  cahcoes,  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dozen  silk  handkerchiefs,  two  hundred  thou- 
sand pieces  of  cotton  ribands  and  tapes,  with  num- 
bers of  cotton  stockings,  to  the  kingdom  of  Va- 
lencia, Aragon,  Castile,  and  Madrid  ;  silk-stockings 
to  New  Castile  ;  quantities  of  coarse  cloth  and 
serges,  circulated  through  the  diffi  rent  provinces, 
which  furnish  clothing  for  the  army  ;  superfine  and 
fme  cloths  to  Aragon,  New  Castile,  particularly  to 
Madrid  ;  nets  to  every  part  of  Spain  ;  two  thou- 
sand pairs  of  woollen  stockings  to  Aragon  ;  com- 
mon lace,  steel  goods,  fir^,  and  other  kind  of  arms, 
to  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  quantities  of 
printed  cottons  to  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  Ara- 
gon, and  the  two  Castiles  ;  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  reams  of  paper  to  Aragon,  listre- 
•madura/  and  the  two  Castiles  ;  dressed  hides  to 
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the  amount  of  about  4,' '00,000  of  reals,  1,000,000 
livres  tournois,  (41,666/.  1,'^i.  4^.'  to  Aragon  ;  and 
about  five  hundred  thousand  pair  of  shoes  to  Ara- 
gon, and  the  two  Castiles. 

Thi  kingdom  of  V  ai. enci  a  imports  very  little 
produce  of  other  provinces,  except  saffron,  which 
it  obtains  from  Murcia  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  sends 
quantities  of  car cb  beans  to  Catalonia,  oranges, 
lemons,  and  o  her  kinds  of  fruit  to  New  Castile, 
particularly  to  ».adr:d  ;  palms  to  every  part  of  the 
kingdcm  ;  about  one  thousand  quinmls  of  almonds, 
four  thousand  quintals  of  figs,  and  t\»enty-two 
thousand  quintals  of  oil  to  the  two  Castiles  ; 
twenty-four  ihousand  loads  of  rice  to  la  IVtancha, 
Aragon,  /indalusia,  and  the  Castiles  j  fifty  thou- 
sand quintals  of  hemp  to  the  royal  naval  arsenals  ; 
four  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  silk  to  the  manu- 
factories of  Andalusia,  New  Castile,  and  Catalonia  ; 
and  forty  quintals  of  kermès  to  different  provinces. 
Among  the  various  manufactured  articles  it  imports 
scarcely  any  but  calicoes  and  printed  cottons  from 
Catalonia;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  sends  a 
great  quantity  of  silk  goods  to  Aragon,  the  king- 
dom of  Murcia,  la  Manclia,  the  two  Castiles,  es- 
pecially to  ^?adrid  ;  much  delf  ware  to  <^"ataIonia, 
Aragon,  the  kingdom  of  Murcia,  Madrid,  and 
Castile  ;  quantities  of  paper  to  the  kingdom  of 
Murcia  and  New  Castile  ;  a  variety  of  azulejos,  or 
malonsj  that  is  fancy  and  figured  goods  to  every 

part 
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part  of  the  country  ;  needles,  thread,  and  brass 
nails  to  different  provinces,  and  numerous  ardcles 
manufactured  from  spartum  to  Catalonia,  and  New- 
Castile. 

A  detailed  account  has  been  already  given  of 
the  trade  in  tho  islands  of  Majorca,  Minorca,  and 
Ivica. 

Eicternal  or  Foreign  Trade. 

Spain  Carries  on  a  foreign  trade  with  every  coun- 
try in  Europe  ;  but  its  principal  transactions  are 
with  England,  Holland,  Italy,  France,  and  its 
American  colonies.  Some  years  ago  a  trade  was 
established  to  the  Faltic,  which  is  at  present  in  a 
flourishing  state.  Tile  Spanish  commerce  is  of 
two  kinds,  active  and  passive. 

The  corn-trade  is  ihe  most  considerable,  but  the 
least  advantageous  of  any  to  Spain.  For  though 
the  country  is  naturally  fertile,  it  frequently  ex- 
periences a  scarcity  of  grain,  ansi  is  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  importing  the  article  from  France,  Italy, 
Africa,  Greece,  and  sometimes  from  the  North  of 
Europe.  Corn  was  generally  brought  hi  French 
bottoms, which  was  purchased  in  Africa;  but  since 
the  late  war  (171)9)  it  has  been  brought  directly 
from  Greece  or  Africa,  by  .•African,  Grecian,  and 
Ivagusan  vessels  ;  and  from  the  North  of  Europe 
in  ships  belonging  to  different  nations. 

The  Enghsh  at  one  period  imported  most  of 
c  c  4.  their 
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their  wine  from  Spain.  But  the  esportatlon  of 
Spanish  produce  into  countries  inimical  to  Spain 
having  been  prohibited  by  Philip  the  Fifth  during 
the  war  of  succession,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  English  had  recourse 
tQ  Portugal  for  a  supply,  and  soon  gave  the  pre- 
ference to  the  wines  of  that  country  ;  obtaining 
none  from  ^pain^  except  Xeres  *,  which  with  Ma- 
deira is  still  drunk  in  that  country.  Since  the 
period  in  question,  the  wine  trade  has  been  prin- 
cipally confined  to  exportation  of  the  article  from 
Catalonia  to  Italy,  and  from  the  kingdom  of  Va- 
lencia to  America,  F.ngland,  and  the  ports  of 
Cette,  Bourdeaux,  Rouen,  and  Havre  de  Grace  in 
France.  I  he  former  export  amounts  to  four  thou- 
sand charge^,  each  containing  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pints  ;  the  latter  to  twelve  hundred  thou- 
sa- d  cantarast,  each  containing  ten  pints  and  a 
half.  Sweet  wines  are  also  exported  to  England 
and  Holland  ;  but  chiefly  to  France,  especially 
those  made  at  Rota,  Mdaga,  and  Ahcant.  The 
sum  total  of  the  amount  of  wine  sent  from  Alicant, 
on  an  annual  average,  is  scarcely  800,000  reals, 
20(»,000  livres  tournois  (8,3^33/.)  ;  thequantity  from 
Xeres  is  larger  ;  of  that  kind  is  exported  annually 
eghty  thousand  qui  tals  ;  but  the  wine  of  Malaga 
forms  a  much  more  considerable  branch  of  ex- 
portation ;    the  quantity   amounts    to  four   hun- 

*  This  is  what  in  England  is  called  Sherry  wine, 
t  About  4S8,3 . 7  gallons. 
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dred  thousand  quintals.  Spain  in  return  imports 
also  some  wines  from  France,  particularly  those  of 
Champagne  and  Bourdeauxj  but  to  no  large 
amount. 

The  brandy  trade  is  very  extensive  by  the  porta 
of  Catalonia  and  those  belonging  to  the  kingdom 
of  Valencia.  The  latter  province,  upon  an  average, 
annually  exports  five  hundred  thousand  cantaras, 
each  consisting  of  twenty  six  pounds  four  ounces, 
which  is  sent  to  France  and  Fngland.  Thirty -four 
thousand  pipes  are  sent  to  Catalonia,  four  thousand 
to  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  ten  thou -and  to  England, 
and  tv/enty  thousand  to  Holland,  Russia,  Sweden, 
and  Denmark  ;  each  pipe  equal  in  weight  nearly 
to  eleven  quintals,  iten  and  a  half  cwt.) 

Oil  forms  an  article  among  Spanish  exports,  but 
it  is  principally  exported  from  /Vragon,  Catalonia, 
Andalu  ia,  and  particularly  from  the  kingdom  of 
Granada.  The  oil  of  Aragon  is  sent  in  large 
quantities  to  France  by  the  mountains  of  Gascony  ; 
and  to  the  ports  of  Barcelona  and  San  Sebastian, 
whence  one  portion  is  transported  by  sea  to  other 
par:s  of  1  ranee,  and  another  to  England.  The  oil 
of  Catalonia  goes  partly  to  Holland,  and  partly  to 
France,  l^is  province  annually  exports  eight 
thousand  charges  of  oil,  each  charge  consisting  of 
281)  poundo  IG  ounces.  The  oil  of  Andalusia  is 
sent  to  Kngland,  Holland,  and  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope by  che  port  of  Malaga.  Th  s  article  amounts 
to  about  a  million  of  piastres,  live  millions  livres 
tournois,  (208,33.7.  6/.  8^,) 

Soda, 
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Soda,  barilla,  salicor,  and  agua-azul,  form  a  very 
considerable  branch  of  Spanish  commerce.  The 
largest  quantities  of  those  articles  are  furnished  by 
the  kingdoms  of  Murcia,  and  Valencia  ;  the  latter 
alone,  upon  an  annual  average,  exports  a  hundred 
thousand  quintals  of  barilla,  twenty-five  thousand 
quintals  of  soda,  and  four  thousand  quintals  of 
agua-azul.  Murcia  exports  about  one  hundred 
and  iif:y  thousand  quintals.  A  fifth  part  of  this 
quantity  is  sent  to  England,  and  four -fifths  to 
France,  i  his  trade  is  conducted  by  the  pores  of 
Alicant  and  Carthagena. 

1  he  foreign  trade  in  silk  is  entirely  decayed.  So 
many  obstacles  h  ve  been  opposed  to  its  exporta- 
tion as  have  amounted  to  a  virtual  prohibition. 
This  article  has  been  already  spoken  of  in  the  de- 
tail of  the  trade  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia.  Some 
attempts  have,  however,  been  made  for  its  revival. 

The  quantity  of  fine  wool  v>  hich  Spain  annually 
produces  amounts  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand quintals  ;  a  moiety  of  which,  after  it  has  been 
washed,  is  exported  to  foreign  countries,  and  a  less 
considerable  quantity  is  sent  abroad  in  the  grease. 

By  the  particular  calculations  of  the  count  do 
Campomanez,  this  estimate  will  appear  moderate. 
1  hat  able  economist  informs  us  that  the  migratory 
flocks*  afford  arnually  five  hundred  thousand 
arobas,  or  one  hundred  twenty-five  thousand  quin- 

*  The  difference  between  mig  atory  and  stationary  sheep 
has  previously  been  explained  in  treating  on  agriculture^  p. 4/ 
of  this  volume. 
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tais,  (129,114  cwt.)  of  fine  wool*;  and  that  sixty- 
thousand  are  manufac  ured  in  the  country  ;  and 
the  other  eighty-four  thousand  exported.  The 
number  of  migratory  sheep  is  estimated  at  five 
milhons,  and  eight  milHons  of  stationary  sheep. 
Supposing  the  five  milHons  of  migratory  sheep  pro- 
duce one  hundred  and  twenty-five  tiiousand  quin- 
tals of  fine  wool,  it  may  certainly  be  allowed,  that 
the  eight  millions  of  stationary  sheep,  at  least,  yield 
an  equal  quantity  ;  beside  the  coarse  wool,  ex- 
portation of  which  is  prohibited. 

The  amount  then  of  wool  annually  exported 
from  Spain  will  be  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thousand  quintals  of  washed  wool,  and  a  hundred 
and  five  thousand  of  wool  in  grease.  Both  are 
sent  to  Holland,  France,  and  England  ;  and  very 
consideri'ble  duties  are  paid  upon  exportation  ;  the 
sum  of  which  amounts  to  eighty-four  reals,  twenty- 
one  livres  tournois,  {\7s.od.)  per  quintal,  on  wool  in 
the  grease,  and  double  that  sum  on  washed  wool. 
The  city  of  Burgos  is  the  staple  for  all  the  wools 
exported  by  the  ports  of  Sant  Andero,Loredo,  San 
Sebastian,  and  Bilbao  :  the  remainder  is  shipped 
in  the  ports  and  harbours  of  Barcelona,  Grao,  Cul- 
lera,  Alicant,  Carthagena,  and  Malaga,  on  the 
Mediterranean  sea  :  a  portion  also  passes  by  way  of 
Cadiz  and  Seville. 

The  English, Dutch,  and  particularly  theFrench, 
return  the  same  wools  again  to  Spain,  but  in  a 
manufactured  state, transformed  into  cloths,  serges, 

swandowns. 
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swandowns,  flannels,  &c.  &c  ;  the  result  is  a  ma'^ 
terial  injury  to  Spain,  losing  the  advantage  arising 
from  manual  labour,  for  which  it  is  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  remunerating  foreigners  ;  and  remunera- 
tion absorbs  nearly  the  whole  of  the  money  pre- 
viously received  for  the  raw  article.  The  count 
de  Campomanez  judiciously  observes,  that  were 
this  wool  kept  in  the  kingdom  it  might  serve  to 
extend  the  manufactures  of  the  country,  and  con= 
tribute  to  national  wealth  ;  and  he  further  remarks, 
that  if  the  raw  material  were  only  spun  prior  to  its 
exportation,  it  would  furnish  employment  for  a 
number  of  persons,  who  at  present  are  the  victims 
of  idleness,  particularly  women  and  children  ;  and 
that  the  consequent  benefit  would  be  an  annual 
profit  of  45,000,000  of  reals,  ll/i90,000  livres 
tournois,  (468,7-50/.)  which  would  remain  to  circu- 
late through  the  kingdom.  Another  observation 
may  here  be  added,  that  the  foreign  njerchants 
scarcely  allov/  the  Spaniards  any  profit  upon  the 
commission  of  purchasing  the  wool  from  the 
growers,  and  upon  the  business  of  washing;  and  they 
often  buy  the  wools  of  the  proprietors  themselves, 
and  procure  the  washing  to  be  done  for  a  given  sum. 
Notwithstanding  these  circumstances  operating 
against  the  interest  of  Spain,  the  government  cor^- 
stantly  favours  the  exportation  of  wool  ;  and  this 
political  error  is  perpetuated  from  the  considera- 
tion, that  the  duties  on  exportation  are  an  im- 
portant object.     The  annual  produce  of  this  source 

of 
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of  revenue  is  estimated  at  about  24,000,000  reals, 
6,000,000  livres  tournois,  (250,000/.  ) 

Tobacco  forms  another  considerable  branch  of 
Spanish  commerce,  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the 
king,  which  has  been  already  noticed,  when  treat- 
ing of  its  manufacture. 

The  different  provinces  of  Spain  have  various 
branches  of  trade,  which  are  respectively  peculiar 
to  each  j  the  following  is  a  concise  statement. 

The  kingdom  of  Seville  exports  a  quantity  of 
fruit,  about  a  hundred  thousand  quintals  of  Xeres 
wine,  a  small  quantity  of  oil,  and  salt  from  the  pits 
at  Puerto  Real,  which  annually  produces  eighty 
millions  of  reals,  twenty  millions  of  livres  tournois, 
(^833, 333/.  6^.  8<i.)  ;  this  article  is  sent  to  Portugal, 
England,  Holland,  and  even  to  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark. 

The  kingdom  of  Granada  exports  a  quantity  of 
lead  from  the  port  of  Almeria  to  France  j  fruit 
from  Almeria  and  Malaga,  dried  raisins,  divers 
kinds  of  fruit,  sumac,  anchovies,  and  a  great  quan- 
tity of  wine  to  England,  Holland,  Italy,  and  the 
North  of  Europe,  by  the  port  of  Malaga.  Through 
the  same  medium  it  receives  in  return  spices,  cut- 
lery goods,  thread,  tapes,  bindings,  and  lace,  from 
Holland  ;  mercery  goods  from  Hamburgh  ;  worsted, 
woollen,  and  steel  goods  from  England.  The 
balance  of  trade  is  in  its  favour  ;  the  exportation 
exceeding  the  importation  to  the  amount  of  thirty- 
two 
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two  millions  of  reals,  eight  millions  livres  tournoîsj 
{333,3331,  6s.  8 J.) 

The  ningdom  of  Fakncia  ships  a  quantity  of  rice 
for  the  isle  of  Majorca,  palms  for  Italy,  about  a 
hundred  and  forty  quintals  of  kermès  for  France, 
six  thousand  tons  of  salt  for  England,  Holland, 
and  the  North  of  Europe  ;  and  a  large  quantity  of 
dried  fruit  ;  of  which  about  three  thousand  quin- 
tals of  almonds  are  sent  to  Marseilles,  and  Holland  j 
thirty-eight  thousand  quintals  of  dried  raisins  to 
England  andFrance  ;  six  thousand  quintals  of  dried 
figs  to  England,  and  Holland  ;  and  dates  to  the 
amount  of  400,000  reals,  100,000  livres  tournois, 
(4,166/.  \3s»  4J.)toFrance,  Holland,  and  the  North 
of  Europe.  In  return  this  province  receives  spices 
from  France  and  Holland  ;  corn,  cloth,  silks,  steel 
goods,  hnens,  and  jewellery  from  France.  Greater 
part  of  its  trade  is  carried  on  by  Grao  and  the 
port  of  Alicant. 

Catalonia  exports  annually  twenty-six  thousand 
sacks  of  nuts,  of  which  twenty  thousand  go  to  Eng- 
land ;  thirty  one  thousand  two  hundred  quintals 
of  cork,  thirty  thousand  in  boards,  and  twelve 
hundred  manufactured  into  corks,  to  France,  with 
which  article  are  annually  loaded  about  twenty- 
five  ships.  This  province  has  also  a  commercial 
concern  in -piastres,  which  it  sends  to  France  ;  and 
notwithstanding  this  trade  is  prohibited,  it  forms  a 
considerable  object  of  speculation.       It  imports 

corn, 
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corn,  cloth,  silks,  linens,  steel  goods,  and  jewellery 
from  France,  and  quantities  of  salted  cod  fish  from 
England  ;  the  amount  of  the  cod  fish  imported 
from  the  latter  country  is  estimated  at  three  mil- 
lions of  piastres,  fifteen  millions  livres   tournois, 

Old  Castile  sends  out  wool,  and  about  four  thou- 
sand quintals  of  prepared  madder  ;  and  for  the 
encouragement  of  this  branch  of  manufacture,  go- 
vernment in  the  year  1782  imposed  a  duty  of 
forty-five  reals,  eleven  livres,  five  sols  tournois 
(jOj.  \0\:d.)  upon  every  quintal  of  foreign  madder 
imported. 

The  province  ofAsturias  has  no  export  trade  ;  for 
ihe  quantity  of  nuts  it  annually  sends  out  can 
scarcely  be  taken  into  this  account.  It  imports  cod 
fish  and  whale  oil  from  England. 

Biscay  principally  confines  i;s  commercial  rela- 
tiens  to  England;  it  exports  bar-iron  and  anchors; 
and  sends  a  quantity  of  nuts  to  Germany  by 
the  Hamburgh  traders.  Jn  return  it  receives  from 
England  butter,  whale  oil,  and  cod  fish. 

Although  Spain  e\ ports  immense  quantities  of 
its  agricultural  productions,  it  sends  abroad  none 
of  its  manufactured  articles  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  im- 
ports them  from  all  countries  :  in  this  respect 
Spanish  commerce  may  be  viewed  as  completely 
passsive.  The  kingdom  of  Valencia  is  the  only 
part  of  the  kingdom  which  exports  any  manu- 
facture,   and    that    is    a    fancy  article    sent    to 
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Marseilles,  and  parts  of  Africa,  denominated  malons 
in  France  j  and  azukjos  In  Spain. 

The  following  articles  are  imported  into  Spain  : 

From  Holland. 

Tapes,  linen-drapery,  common  lace,  cutlery 
goods,  and  paper. 

From  Silesia. 
Linen-drapery. 

Froîii  Germany^  more  particularly  from  Hamburgh. 
C^antities  of  haberdashery. 

From  England. 

Calicoes,  iron  and  steel  goods,  fine  cloth,  quan«» 
titles  of  cod  fish  and  ling  ;  the  value  of  the  last 
articles  is  estimated  at  three  millions  of  duros,  five 
millions  livres  tournois,  (208,333/.  13^.  à^d.) 

From  France. 

Calicoes,  linen- drapery,  silk  stockings,  silks, 
camlets,  and  ocher  kinds  of  worsted  stuffs,  fine 
cloths,  gilded  articles,  jewellery,  iron  goods,  haber- 
dashery, steel  goods,  and  perfumery. 

American  Commerce. 

Spain  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with  her 

American  colonies. 

The 
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The  only  province  of  Spain  interdicted  a  free 
trade  with  the  colonies,  is  Biscay.  That  province 
still  warmly  contends  for  the  remnant  of  its  former 
privileges,  which  established  its  liberty,  and  forms 
as  it  were  a  separate  state,  governed  by  peculiar 
laws  and  regulations.  It  is  subject  neither  to 
duties,  domiciliary  visits,  nor  taxes  of  any  kind 
upon  the  merchandise  it  either  exports  or  imports  ; 
the  custom-house  officers  and  guards  being  stationed 
upon  the  frontier  of  the  adjacent  provinces.  Had 
it  consented  to  have  relinquished  these  privileges^ 
it  might  have  participated  in  American  commerce  ; 
but  the  Biscayans  preferred  the  privation  of  the 
advantages  they  might  have  derived  from  that 
trade,  to  subjecting  themselves  for  the  sake  of  them 
to  taxation,  and  the  dark  designs  and  vexatious 
oppressions  of  persons  employed  as  collectors  of 
the  customs.  In  consequence  of  which  all  com- 
mercial connections  between  them  and  the  Ame- 
ricans is  strictly  prohibited.  They  can  only  share 
the  quantity  which  can  be  carried  on  by  means  of 
the  ports  in  the  vicinity. 

Notwithstanding,  this  province  long  possessed 
the  exclusive  trade  to  the  Caracas,  by  means  of 
the  company  of  the  same  denomination  ;  and  since 
the  dissolution  of  the  company  Biscay  has  con- 
tinued the  trade  by  the  port  of  San  Sebastian,  con- 
stantly sending  out  ships,  which  import  from  the 
Caracas  cocoa,  hides,  and  tobacco. 

The  colonies  have  ever  been  prohibited  from 
VOL.  IV.  DD  trading 
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trading  with  other  nations,  except  upon  some  few 
occasions,  when  their  ports  from  particular  motives 
have  been  opened  to  France,  England,  and  Hol- 
land. Notwithstanding  this  interdiction,  and  the 
strictness  and  vigilance  adopted  in  the  execution 
of  the  prohibitory  decrees  ;  yet  the  French  and 
English  have  constantly  contrived  to  obtain  a 
market  for  their  merchandise  in  Spanish  America. 

For  a  long  time  the  West  India  and  American 
trade  was  confined  exclusively  to  the  city  and  port 
of  Seville  j  in  the  year  17-0  it  was  transferred  to 
Cadiz  ;  and  excluded  by  law  from  all  other  ports 
in  Spain.  It  was  carried  on  by  means  of  a  small, 
iieet,  which  annually  sailed  about  the  same  season, 
of  the  year.  Subsequently  two  fleets  were  annually 
sent  out  :  but  in  the  interval  not  a  single  ship  was 
permitted  to  sail.  In  the  year  1739  the  establish- 
ment of  register  ships  took  place,  which  were 
treighted  by  merchants  belonging  to  the  same  port, 
which  permission  was  granted  in  consideration  of 
a,  douceur  to  government.  These  made  voyages 
in  the  intervals  occurring  between  the  sailing  of 
the  periodical  fleets  ;  but  the  formalities  were  nu- 
merous and  perplexing,  and  the  duties  on  the  car- 
goes oppressively  heavy. 

This  plan  was  very  prejudicial"  to  the  mutual  in- 
terests of  the  colonies,  and  the  mother  country. 
In  the  year  17^4,  Charles  the  Third  made  a  slight 
modification;  establishing  packet  boats,  which  sail- 
ed monthly  from  Corunna  to  the  Havanna  and 

Porto  Rico  } 
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Porto  Rico  ;  and  every  two  months  to  Rio  de  la 
Plata.  7  hese  were  allowed  to  take  out  half  a 
cargo  of  Spanish  merchandise,  and  to  be  freighted 
back  with  half  a  cargo  of  American  produce. 
This  prince  did  sdll  more;  in  the  year  1778  he 
gave  all  his  subjects  liberty  to  trade  to  particular 
parts  of  America  ;  and  appointed  certain  ports 
from  which  the  ships  employed  should  depart,  and 
to  which  they  should  return.  In  a  few  years 
after  he  extended  this  privilege  to  a  greater  num  = 
ber  of  Spanish  ports  and  many  other  parts  of 
America. 

This  trade  is  no  longer  confined  to  Cadiz.  The 
ports  of  Seville,  Carthagena,  Alicant,  Barcelona, 
Sant  Andero,  Corunna,  and  Gijon  have  a  direct  trade 
to  the  island  of  Vent,  the  isles  of  Cuba  and  Hispa- 
niola,  to  Yucatan,  Porto  Rico,  Campechy,  and  Lou- 
isiana on  the  Spanish  main.  The  ancient  and  per- 
plexing formalities  no  longer  subsist,  the  oppres- 
sive duties  have  been  taken  off,  and  all  that  at  pre- 
sent is  required  for  exporting  merchandise  from 
Spain  to  the  colonies  is  the  payment  of  six  per  cent, 
ad  valorem  upon  the  commodity. 

This  freedom  had  a  very  beneficial  effect  upon 
the  colonial  trade.  No  sooner  was  the  privilege 
granted,  than  the  mercantile  spirit  availed  itself  of 
the  advantageous  opportunity  it  aSbrded  ;  for  the 
same  year  the  estimated  number  of  ships  which 
sailed  from  the  different  ports  of  Spain  for  America 
was  as  follows  : 

D  D  2  From 
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From  Cadiz 
From  Corunna 
From  Barcelona 
From  Malaga 
From  Sant  Andero 
From  Alicant 


6&^ 
26 

13 
S 


Total 


](î2 


These  difFcrent  vessels  were  freighted  with  mer= 


chandise  to  the  following  amount. 


National  merchandise 
Foreign  merchandise. . 

Total..  , . 

Of  this  the  portof  Cadiz 

furnished 

National  merchandise 
Foreign  merchandise. . 

Total.... 


Reals  de 
vellon. 

Livres 
tournois. 

Money 

sterling. 

28,636,619 

48,378,34a 

7,159,154-15 
12,094,585-10 

£298,298     2     zi 
503,941      1      3 

77,014,961 

19,253,740-5 

802,239     3    6^ 

13,302,062 
36,901,941 

3.325,515-10 
9,225,485-  5 

£138,563    a  ir 
384,395    4    4| 

50,204,003 

12,551,000-15 

522,958    7     3i 

The  number  of  ships,  with  the  value  of  their  im- 
ports and  exports,  have  been  considerably  increased 
since  that  period,  as  the  annexed  table  will  shew, 

Spanish  exports  to  America  in  the  year  1788. 


National  merchandise. 
Foreign  merchandise 

Total.... 


Reals  de 
vellon. 


i58,»23,239 
142,494,290 


3oo,7i7r529 


Livres 
tournois. 


Money 
sterling. 


39.555,209  £1,648,158  i4  91 
35,623,572     1,484,314     3     4 


75.179.321     3,132.472  18  M 
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'Of  this  quantity  was  ex- 
ported of  national  mer- 
chandise 
From  the  i)ort  of  Cadiz 
From  the  port  of  Barce- 
lona   

Total 

And  in  foreign  merchan- 
dise 
From  the  port  of  Cadiz 
From  the  port  of  Barce- 
lona   

Total.,  .. 


Reals  de 
vellon. 


91,262,427 
29,688,392 


120,950,819 


121,523,827 
2,083,317 


123,607,144 


Livres 
tournois. 


22,815,606 
7,42^,098 


30>^37,704 

30,380,056 
520,829 


30,901,785 


Money 
sterling. 


jC  9  50.650    5     o 
309,254     I     8 


1,259,904    6    8 


£1,265,977     7   3§ 
21,701     4    4j 


1,287,678  11  8 


Imports  from  America  into  Spain  in  the  year  1788« 


The  total  amount  of  im- 
ports   

By  the  port  of  Cadiz  . . 
Uy  the  port  of  Barcelona 


Reals  de 

vellon. 


804,693,73^ 

635>3r5,83^ 

35.446,49^ 


Livres 

tournois. 


201,173,433 

[58^328,959 

8,861,624 


Money 
sterling. 


8,382,330  II    O 

6,617,873     5     o 

369,434     6     g 


"Balance  of  American  Coînmerce  in  the  year  1788. 


Reals  de 
vellon. 


I'he  exports  from  Spain 
to  America 

rhe  imports  from  Ame- 
rica to  Spain 


The   imports    have    ex- 
ceeded the  exports  .. 
Of  whichCadiz  imported 
Barcelona 


300,717,529 
^04,693,733 


Livres 
tournois. 


503,976,204 

4*4.519,588 

3,674,787 


75,179,382 
201,173,433 


125,994,051 

106,1211,897 

9i8,69(^. 


Money 
sterlmg. 


3,132,474     5     O^ 
8,382,226    7    6 


5,228,918  i6  8 
4,422,079  o  10 
38,279    o    o 


The  increase  of  duties  paid  into  the  royal  trea- 
sury upon  the  goods  which  were  exported  to  Ame- 
rica, and  imported  thence  into  Spain,  demonstrates 
she  same  point. 


PD3 
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Amount  of  the  king's  duty  in  the 
year  1778 

Ditto  ditto  in  the  year  1788    .... 

The  differences  hetweenboth  years 
amounted  to 


Reals  de 

vellon. 

Livres 
tournois. 

6,761,291 
55,456,494 

1,690,322 
13,864,123 

12,173,801 

48,695,203 

Money 
sterling. 


^70,443     8    4 
577,679     9     Z 


507,236      O   10 


Notwithstanding  the  permission  granted  to  va- 
rious ports  in  Spain  to  participate  in  the  trade  to 
Spanish  America,  and  the  consequent  injury  sus- 
tained by  the  commerce  of  Cadiz  ;  still  it  main- 
tains a  decided  superiority  over  the  other  ports,  as 
the  annexed  table  will  clearly  prove. 

The  number  of  ships  which  cleared  out  of 
Cadiz  for  the  Spanish  colonies  in  the  year 
1791,  was 106 

T|ie  number  of  vessels  which  entered  in- 
wards from  the  colonies  the  same  year, 
amounted  to  .  .  .  .177 


Value  of  rrational  merchan- 
dise, exclusive  of  foreign, 
exported  to  the  colonies 
by  the  port  of  Cadiz.  .... 

In  1780    

In  1791    

In  179a    

This  port  received  in  re- 
turn imports  in  the  year 
1792  to  the  value  of 


Reals  de 
vellon. 


r02, 000,000 
ii6,ooo,occ 
2.70,000,00c 


700,000,00! 


Among  th»  various  articles 
of  merchandise  which  were 
sent  in  the  year  179 1  by 
this  port  to  the  colonies, 
may  be  enumerated. 

Silks  to  the  value  of 

"Woollen  articles    

,'^rticles  of  hemp  and  flax. .  . 


6o,oco,coo 
10, 000, 00c 
18,000,000 


Livres 
tournois. 


Money 
sterling. 


25 ,500,000  I ,o5 2 ,500 
29,ooo,cco|  1,208,333 
675500,00012,125,000 


i75,ooo,cooJ7,29r,666 


6     8 


15,000,000 
2,500,000 
4,500,000 


624,333  6 
10.^,166  13 
187,500     o 


The  chief  trade  between  Spain  and  America 

consista 
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consists  in  exporting  a  considerable  quantity  of 
Spanish  manufactures,  and  importing  a  large  quan- 
tity of  gold  and  silver,  the  produce  of  the  colonies. 
Spain  sends  to  America  a  vast  quantity  of  the 
fancy  articles,   called  azulejos,  from  the  kingdom 
of  Valencia,  and  from  the  same  province  coarse 
woollen,  for  clothing  the  troops  ;  numerous  iron 
utensils  ;  quantities  of  marbled  paper,   dyed  and 
printed   cottons,     and   calicos,    from    Catalonia  ; 
cotton  stockings,  six  hundred  thousand  pieces  of 
cotton  ribands,  and  eighty  thousand  dozen  of  silk 
handkerchiefs  from  the  same  province  ;  from  Ga- 
licia  fifty  thousand  pairs  of  knit-thread  stockings, 
eight  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  varas  of  linen- 
drapery,  table-linen,  tapes,  hides,  skins,  and  va- 
rious kinds  of  dressed  leather  ;  numbers  of  silk 
stockings  are  sent  from  Talavera  de  la  Reyna  and 
Barcelona  ;  quantities  of  silks,  and  silk  stuffs  mixed 
with  gold  and  silver,  from  Talavera  de  la  Reyna, 
Toledo,  Requeila,  Valencia,  and  Barcelona  ;  large 
quantities  of  writing-paper  from  the  kingdom  of  Va- 
lencia ;  about  two  hundred  thousand  reams  of  the 
same  kind  of  paper  from  Catalonia,  from  whence  are 
also  sent  two  hundred  thousand  pair  of  shoes;  play- 
ing cards  from  (iranada,  and  house-brooms  and 
brushes  from  Barcelona  to  the  amount  of  (iO,()0() 
ducats,  lu.7,000  livres  tournois,  6,87.01.  annually, 
which  are  sent  by  the  port  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

In  return  the  colonies  supply  Spain  with  coffee, 

sugar,  some  cotton,  tobacco,  cocoa,  leather,  and 

p  D  4  particularly 
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particularly  gold  and  silver,  both  in  ingots  and 
coined  into  money.  Part  of  the  precious  metals 
belong  to  the  king,  and  the  remainder  is  imported 
on  account  of  the  merchants,  being  sent  as  the 
balance  for  articles  obtained  from  Spain. 

Upon  a  moderate  calculation  the  annual  value 
of  the  gold  and  silver  imported  amounts  from  one 
hundred  and  twenty,  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  mil- 
lions of  livres  tournois,  (5,000,000/.  to  6,250,000/.) 
In  the  year  1791,  there  arrived  in  the  port  of  Ca- 
diz alone  gold  and  silver,  in  money,  bars,  or 
ingots,  to  the  value  of  25,788,175  piastres, 
128,940,875  livres  tournois,  (5, S 70,6 1 9/.  1 5 j.  10 J.) 
This  only  includes  the  quantity  knovi^n  to  be  im- 
ported, from  its  having  paid  the  duty  ;  it  is  sup- 
posed what  is  clandestinely  imported  amounts  to 
nearly  an  equal  sum. 

A  general  table  *  of  the  foreign  commerce  belonging  ta 
Spain. 

Active  Europcati  conunerce. 


AUTICLtS 
OK  COMMERCE. 


Wine  from  Catalonia. 
Ditto  from  Valencia  . 
Ditto  from  Alicunt  . . . 

Ditto  frwn  Xeres 

Ditto  from  iMalaga  . .  . 
Brandy  from  Valencia, 
Ditto  from  Catalonia  . 


THEin 

QUANTITIES. 


4,ooo  leads 
1,200,000  cantatas 


Reals 
de  vellon. 


THEIR    VALUE. 


Livres 
tournois. 


256,000         64,000 

9,120,000!   2,2  0,00c 

800,000'         200,C0C 

50,000  quintals     iz,ooo,coo;  3,coo,occ 

400,ci.o  quintals  |    36,000,000;  9,ocO,ooc 

500.000  cantatas  !   i2/;oo,ooO|  3,000,00c 

35,cco  pipes       I  25,200,000'  6,300,000 


INIonev 

sterlin 

0 

£2,666 

15 

0 

1,5,000 

0 

0 

8.333 

6 

i> 

125,000 

0 

0 

375,^00 

0 

0 

125,000 

0 

0 

225,000 

0 

0 

•  This  is  only  a  general  statement  ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  know  the-fletsiled  state  of 
the  trade  with  desired  accuracy. 
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THEIR 
QUANTITIES. 

THEIR  VAIUS. 

ARTICLES 
OF  COMMERCE. 

r 

Reals 
dc  vellon. 

Livres 

tournois. 

IMoney 
sterling. 

Dried  raisins  from  Ma- 
laga   i 

Ditto  ditto  from  Valencia 
Dried  figs  from  Malaga 
Ditto  ditto  fromValencia 
Walnuts  from  Catalonia 
Chesnuts  from  Biscay. . 

250,000  quintals 
38,000  quintals 

100,000  quintals 
16,000  quintals 
;6,ooo  sacks 

I0,0C0,000 

1,140.000 
3,300,000 

J 1 2,000 
2,496,000 

320,000 
8c,ooo 

400,000 

630,000 

20,000,000 

2,560,000 

6,096,000 

10,000,000 

700,000 
2i,6oopoo 

862,996 

6,400,000 

660,000 

64,000,000 

20,700,000 

888,000 

80,000,000 

2,500,000 
205,000 
825,000 
128,000 
624,000 
80,000 
20,000 
100,000 
157.500 

5,000,000 
640,000 

1,524,000 

2,500,000 

175,000 
5,400,000 

215,749 

1,600,000 

1 65,000 

16,000,000 

5,175  000 

222,000 

20,000,00c 

;C625,ooo 
11,875 

3  4.375 
5,4.00 

26,000 
3>333 
8,33^ 
4,^33 
6,565 
208,333 

23»333 
63,500 

108,333 

7.825 

225,000 

8,989 

66,666 

6,875 

666,666 

23,766 

9,25'-T 
833.333 

0    0 
0    0 
0    0 
0    0 
0    0 
6     g 

Nuts  from  the  Asturias 

6     8 

Dates  from  Valencia  ,. . 
Almonds  from  ditto. .  . . 

3  poo  quintals 

6    8 

16     g 

6    S 

Ditto  from  Catalonia  . . 

J^V"^        ?fromValen- 

Agua-azul  ) 

J^V"'        ?  from   Mur- 
^"''^            C    cia 
Agua-azulj          

Kermès  fromValencia. . 
Cork  from  Catalonia  . . 
Corks  from  Catalonia  . . 
Madder  from  Old  Castile 
Brooms  from  Barcelona 

8,000  loads 
129,000  quintals 

200,000  quintals 

140  quintals 

30,000  quintals 

1,200  cjuintals 

4,000  quintals 

13     4 
0    0 

6    S 

0    0 

0    0 

10  10 

17     2 

0      G 

Wool  in  fleece,  washed 
Wool  in  the  grease  .... 
Salt  from  Valencia  .... 
Ditto  from  Puertortal. . 

125,000  quintals 
15,000  quintals 
6,000  tons 

17     Z 

17       £ 

û     0 
6     8 

Total 

348,720,996 

27,184,249 

3,633^510 

7    6 

This  table  of  commercial  enumeration  is  de- 
ficient in  many  articles,  respecting  which  it  is  im- 
possible either  to  learn  the  kinds  of  m.erchandise 
or  the  detail  of  the  trade  ;  but  which,  if  collected, 
•would  be  of  considerable  importance,  as  for  in- 
stance the  oil  produced  in  Aragon,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Seville,  the  iron  and  anchors  of  Biscay,  the 
lead,  fruit,  sumac,  and  anchovies  of  the  kingdom 
of  Granada,  the  palms  and  azulejos  of  Valencia^ 
the  tobacco,  the  trade  in  piastres,  &c.  kc.  kc. 

,  Export 
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Export  trade  with  America: 


Tfae  value  of  national  mer- 
chandise exported  to  Ame- 
rica from  Spain  amounted, 

In  178S,  to    

In  1789,  to    

Jn  1790, to    

In  1791,  to    

Jn  1792, to    

The  average  about    

Foreign  merchandise  exported 
iniySS 


Total. 


Reals 
de  vellon. 

Livres 
tournois. 

Money 
sterling. 

158,223,259 
144,400,040 

r02,COO,COO 
116,000,000 
270,000,000 

39>555:3o9 
36,100,010 
25,500,000 

2Q, 000,000 
67,500,000 

£1,635,658  14  z 
1,504,166  13  4 
1,062,500  0  0 
1,208,333  6  8 
2,812,500    0    0 

176,000,000 
142,494,290 

44,000,000 
35,623,572 

i>833,333  6  % 
1,484,315  10    0 

318,494,29079,623,572 

3,317,648  16    S 

Sum  total  of  Spanish  commerce. 


Reals 
de  vellon. 


European  trade ,.  348,720,996 

American  trade 13 12,494,290 


Total '667,215,286 


Livres 

tournois. 


87,204,249 


Money 
sterling. 


£3,633,510      7     6 


791623, 572!     3,317,645   10     o 
166,827,821!    6,951,155    17     6 


Spanish  commerce  was  still  more  increased  sub- 
sequent to  the  year  1792  ;  this  increase,  produced 
by  additional  industry,  excited  by  the  freedom 
granted  to  the  spirit  of  trade,  was  equally  visible 
in  America  :  the  observations  of  the  learned  Hum- 
boldt are  demonstrative  upon  this  subject. 

During  the  twelve  years  preceding  the  time 
when  the  edict  was  issued  which  gave  freedom  to 
commerce,  that  is,  from  the  year  I7G0  to  the  year 
1778, 203,88!;2,000  piastres  were  coined  in  Mexico; 
in  the  twelve  succeeding  years  252,0-24,000,  that  is 
260miilionsof  livres  tournois, (10,8Si;,.33S/.  ()j.8^.) 
more  were  coined  than  in  the  preceding  years. 
Under  the  article  of  Finances  it  will  be  seen  that 

the 
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the  amount  of  goods  sent  to  Europe  increased  in 
jthe  same  proportion  ;  and  since  that  period  the 
value  has  been  much  greater.  The  trade  with 
Vera  Cruz  consisted  in  the  year  1802  of 

Piastres. 

Imports         .         .         .         .     2]5998,o8S 
Exports  .        ^       -       .     38,447,367 

of  which  sum  three  mllions  and  a  half  of  pias- 
tres were  paid  for  cochineal,  three  millions  for 
indigo,  and  one  million  and  a  half  for  sugar.  It 
is  proper  to  observe  here,  that  sugar  had  not  been 
cultivated  in  Mexico,  at  least  in  any  considerable 
quantities,  till  very  lately:  the  sudden  and  pro- 
digious increase  arose  from  the  troubled  state  of 
the  island  of  San  Domingo,  which  excited  the  at- 
tention of  the  Mexicans  to  this  new  culture.  And 
doubtless  from  the  same  cause  the  cultivation  of 
sugar  was  so  greatly  extended  in  the  island  of 
Cuba*  J  which  produced  in  the  year  1790,  1UO,000 

*  The  population  of  this  island  in  the  year  1804,  consisted 
of  234,000  whites,  900,000  men  of  colour,  and  10S,00a 
slaves,  M.  de  Humboldt  made  a  remarkable  comparison  be- 
tween the  kind  of  population  in  this  island,  and  that  of  Ja- 
maica, from  which  the  following  extract  is  taken. 

Island  of  Cuba,  Jamaica. 

One  hundred  inhabiiants.  One  hundred  inhabitants. 

Whites  .54  .  .10 

Freemen  of  colour  21  .  .4 

Slaves  .  25  .  .         S6 


100  10L> 


cases. 
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cases,  each  containing  16  arobas^  405  lbs.  avoir- 
dupois each,  and  250,000  in  1804. 

Commercial  ports  in  Spain, 

Spanish  commerce  is  conducted  by  various  ports, 
situated  upon  the  Atlantic  ocean  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean sea.  The  maritime  provinces  on  the 
former  are,  Biscay,  Guipuzcoa,  the  Asturias,  Ga- 
licia,  and  the  kingdom  of  Seville  ;  on  the  latter, 
Catalonia,  and  the  kingdoms  of  Granada,  Murcia, 
and  Valencia, 

The  ports  of  Biscay  are  Sant  Andero,  Bilbao,  and 
Leqtieitio  in  Biscay  proper  ;  San  Sebastian,  Motrico, 
Passage^  Deva^  and  Fontarabia  in  Guipuzcoa,  and 
Laredo  in  the  district  of  the  four  cities.  The  ports 
of  Deva  and  Bilbao  are  not  upon  the  sea,  but  some 
distance  from  it  ;  the  former  upon  the  river  Deva, 
and  the  latter  upon  the  river  Ansa. 

•  The  ports  of  Lequeitio^,  Fontarabia^,  Laredo  I, 
Motrico^,  z.nd  Deva\\i  have  very  little  trade.     Sant 

*  This  port  is  small,  admitting  only  sloops,  and  other  vessels, 
drawing  little  water. 

f  This  is  a  very  inconsiderable  port,  only  adapted  for  small 
craft. 

Î  This  is  a  large  and  beautiful  port,  but  little  frequented. 

§  The  approach  to  this  port  is  dangerous  from  a  large  rocky 
shoal  at  the  entrance,  called  the  trico,  which  is  dry  at  ebb,  and 
covered  with  Water  at  flood  tide. 

II  This  port  has  a  very  unsafe  entrance  on  account  of  a  sandy 
lar,  which  the  river  Deva  forms  at  its  confluence  with  the  sea, 

Andcro 
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Andero  imports  the  principal  part  of  the  saît-fîsh 

and  fish  oil  from  England,  and  different  articles  of 

English  and  French  production  ;  and  sends  those 

countries  in  return  wools  for  their  manufactures  : 

the  trade  of  this  port  is  pretty  considerable.     The 

ports  of  Passage,  Bilbao*,  and  San  Sebastian,  are 

frequented  by  the  English,  French,  and  Dutch, 

who  bring  their  manufactured  goods,  and  freight 

their  vessels  back  with  bar-iron,  anchors,  and  wool: 

the  latter  port  also  has  a  trade  with  the  Caracas, 

Previous  to  the  last  war  Bilbao,  upon  the  annual 

average,  exported  twenty  or  twenty-two  thousand 

bags  of  wool,  most  of  which  weighed  from  two 

hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  ;  and 

the  port  of  Sa7iî  Andero  about  one-third  as  much. 

Both  these  ports  together  exported  in  the  year 

1792  thirty-two  thousand  bags  of  wool,  exclusive 

of  six  hundred  bags  of  lamb*s  wool  in  the  grease. 

The  Asturias  possess  a  number  of  small  ports  ; 

the  most  frequented  are  Gijon,  Lourca,  and   Cu' 

dillero  ;  but  they  will  not  admit  of  large  ships  : 

the  trade  of  these  ports  was  principally  confined 

to  the  Dutch.     But  from  about  the  middle  of  the 

eighteenth  century  the  French  and  English  have 

participated,   sending  linen  cloth,   woollens,  and 

steel  goods,  though  in  no  very  considerable  quan- 
tities. 

In  Galicia  are  numerous  small  ports,  Maria, 

*  Bilbao  is  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ansa^  and 
the  harbour  is  formed  by  a  large  and  excellent  pier. 

Coratvion^ 
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Corcwuiofî,  Bayofîû,  Ponfevedra,  3furos,  la  Guardia, 
Padron,  Redondela^  Cambados  deLoya,  I.axa,  Betan- 
SOS,  Fivero,  Puentehume,  and  Rivadso  ;  but  ail  these 
are  very  inconsiderable,  and  the  trade  of  little  im- 
portance. The  principal  ports  of  this  province 
are  Ferrol,  Corutiua,  and  Figo.  The  harbour  of 
Ferrol^'  is  appointed  a  naval  station,  and  its  com- 
merce is  only  a  secondary  object,  and  consequently 
uncertain  and  limited.  The  trade  of  Figoi^  con- 
sists chiefly  in  the  importation  of  articles  from 
England,  France,  and  Holland.  That  of  Corunna  | 
is  very  important,  and  its  foreign  commerce  very 
extensive  ;  it  imports  grain  from  France,  cloths, 
swandowns,  and  flannels,  from  France  and  Eng- 
land ;  salt-fish  from  the  latter  country  ;  linens 
from  Ireland  and  Holland  j  salt  butter  from  Eng- 

*  The  harbour  of  Ferrol  is  the  most  beautiful  in  Europe  ;  it  is 
spacious,  deep,  wide,  and  well  constructed  ;  the  entrance  is 
direct,  but  the  channel  is  so  narrow  that  only  one  vessel  can 
pass  at  a  time.  'I'his  is  the  principal  royal  naval  station,  with 
the  establishment  of  a  maritime  college,  a  large  arsenal,  beau- 
tiful dock-yards  for  building  line  of  battle  ships.  But  the 
climate  is  damp,  the  situation  unhealthy  ;  and  what  is  a  very 
serious  drawback  from  this  port  is,  that  vessels  are  unable  to 
get  out  without  having  a  particular  wind.  A  project  has  been 
often  started  of  removing  the  naval  department  to  Vigo  ;  but 
the  immense  expence  attending  the  construction  of  new  for- 
tifications, arsenals,  and  magazines,  has  hitherto  prevented  its 
execution. 

t  This  is  a  spacious  and  excellent  harbour. 

%  This,  which  was  the  portus  Brigaiitunis  of  the  Romans,  is 
a  most  magnificent  and  capital  harbour. 

land 
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land  and  Holland  j  and  carries  on  a  small  trade 
comprising  exports  and  imports  with  the  Spanish 
colonies,  by  means  of  the  packet-boats,  and  ex- 
press vessels  which  sail  for  America:  by  these 
it  imports  cocoa,  sugar,  and  logwood  ;  and  exports 
soap,  dressed  hides,  skins,  and  all  kinds  of  leather, 
with  home  manufactured  linens,  table  linen,and  knit 
thread  stockings  :  the  quantity  of  stockings  it  ex- 
ports annually  amounts  on  the  average  to  fifty 
thousand  pairs  ;  and  of  linen  cloth  to  about  fifty 
thousand  varas. 

The  kingdojn  of  Seville  has  two  ports,  Jlge:^iras 
and  Cadiz.     Algeziras*  has  a  very  limited  com- 
merce,  a  few  cargoes  of  brandy  and  corn  in  Cata- 
lonian  sloops  are  imported,  but  exports  litde,  ex- 
cept coals  dug  from  the  mountains  in  the  vicinity, 
which  find  a  market  at  Cadiz.     The  latter  portf 
carries  on  a  very  great  import  trade  with  different 
ports  in  France,   enumerated  here  according   to 
the  extent  and  importance  of  the  commerce  be- 
longing to  each;    Marseilles,  Havre   de    Grace, 
Roue  n,  Morlaix,   St.  Malo,  Bayonne,  Nantes  and 
St.  Vallery.     It  annually  imports  from  Marseilles 
merchandise  to  the  value  of  twelve  millions  livres 

*  It  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  straits  of  Gibraltar. 

t  The  harbour  of  Cadiz  is  large,  capacious,  and  finely 
situated,  having  a  communication  to  the  right  and  left  with 
two  seas  ;  the  bay  is  eight  leagues  in  circumference.  Three 
royal  r.aval  departments  have  been  long  established  at  this 

port. 

tournois- 
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tournois,  (50,0001.)  and  upwards,  a  greater  portion 
of  which  consists  of  silks,  and  gold  lace.  Woolleîï 
goods  it  principally  obtains  from  Havre  de  Grace 
and  Rouen  ;  linens  from  Morlaix,  St.  Malo,  and 
Nantes  ;  some  woollen  goods  from  Amiens  and 
St.  Valéry  ;  it  likewise  imports  corn  and  bacon 
from  Bayonne,  and  Bourdeaux,  and  tar  from  the 
latter  port.  It  has  also  an  import  trade  with  the 
English  and  Dutch,  from  whom  it  receives  iron 
and  steel  articles,  salt  fish  and  woollen  cloth.  1  his 
port  also  carries  on  an  extensive  commerce  with 
the  Spanish  colonies  ;  it  exports  and  imports  a 
great  variety  of  articles  which  have  been  enu- 
merated in  treating  particularly  of  the  manufac- 
tures of  Spain.  About  a  thousand  ships  annually 
enter  this  port  :  the  number  in  the  year  177o,  was 
nine  hundred  and  forty-nine  ;  of  which  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  were  French:  in  1791  the 
amount  of  ships  that  entered  was, 

English 180 

Portugese  .  .  .  •  .104 

RaGfusans       .  .  ,  .  .24 

o 
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Most  of  the  Spanish  ships  belong  to  the  port  : 
at  Cadiz  there  are  reckoned  a  hundred  ship-owners, 
and  seven  hundred  great  commercial  houses,  with- 
out taking  individual  merchants  into  the  account. 
The  principal  part  of  the  merchants  are  Spaniards  j 
the  remainder  consist  of  Dutch,  English,  Flemish, 
German,  Genoese,  and  more  especially  of  Irish  and 
French  :  before  the  last  war  between  France  and 
Spain,  the  number  of  French  great  mercantile  con- 
cerns was  fifty  ;  besides  thirty-six  retail  houses,  and 
thirty  shops  for  selling  silk  modes. 

The  city  of  Seville  has  a  trade  nearly  of  the 
same  kind  with  that  of  Cadiz,  but  far  less  extensive. 
Yet  that  place  annually  exports  merchandise  to  the 
value  of  60,000,000  of  reals,  15,000,000  livres 
tournois,  625,000/.  The  commerce  of  Seville  is 
carried  on  by  the  Guadalquiver,  on  which  it  is 
situated  :  this  river  enters  the  ocean  about  six 
leagues  below,  between  San  Lucar  de  Baranieda 
and  Val  de  Vaccas. 

The  kingdo7n  of  Granada  possesses  three  ports 
upon  the  Mediterranean,  Jlmunecar^  Almer'ia^  and 
Malaga  The  port  of  Almunecar  has  very  little 
commerce  j  Almeria  at  one  period  was  the  most 
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celebrated  and  most  frequented  m  Spain  ;  but  at 
present  its  consequence  is  very  much  reduced  ;  its 
trade  being  principally  confined  to  Frc.rce,  whence 
it  imports  a  few  manufactured  articles,  and  ex- 
ports lead,  soda,  barilla,  and  spartura.  Malaga"^ 
partakes  very  little  in  the  French  trade,  only  ten 
ships  having  entered  the  port  from  France  in  the 
year  1785.  Its  commercial  connections  with  Hol- 
land are  more  considerable,  and  still  greater  with 
England  ;  in  the  year  1789  it  received  upwards  of 
a  hundred  English  ships  :  Spanish  ships  rarely  en- 
tered this  port,  two  only  were  seen  there  in  1785  j 
but  more  frequent  the  port  at  present  ;  thirteen 
entered  in  the  year  1793.  Malaga  imports  mer- 
cery goods  from  Haniburgh  ;  groceries,  tapes,  lace, 
and  cutlery,  from  Holland  ;  woollens,  and  iron 
goods  from  England  :  it  sends  in  return  to  Eng- 
land, Holland)  the  North  of  Europe,  and  Italy, 
wine,  dried  fruits,  sumach,  anchovies,  and  oil. 
The  annual  estimated  value  of  these  exports  is 
X^,300,000  piastres,   165.500,000  livres   tournois, 

*  This  is  a  large  and  convenient  port,  capable  of  containing 
four  hundred  merchant  vessels,  and  nineteen  ships  of  the  line. 
Vessels  may  sail  in  01'  out  with  all  winds.  The  entrance  into 
the  harbour  is  formed  by  two  moles,  distant  from  each  other 
nbout  tbree  thousand  toises,  that  is  nearly  three  miles  and  ons 
third  :  but  the  sea  leaves  it  dry  every  day,  and  the  river  Gua- 
delmedinos,  which  runs  into  it,  brings  down  great  quantities 
of  sand  ;  so  that  it  is  apprehended,  if  the  accumulations  can- 
not bs  prevented,  the  harbour  will  be  soon  choked  up,  and 
If  ft  at  a  distance  from  the  sea. 
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687,^00/.  ;  and  of  the  imports  1,800,000  piastres, 
<?,000,000  of  livres,  3/5,000/.  :  but  this  calcula- 
tion, as  it  respects  the  value  of  exports,  is  far  too 
low,  which  has  been  previously  noticed.  Granada 
also  exports  wine  and  fruits  by  the  roads  of  Mar- 
bello  and  Velez-Malaga. 

I'he  kingdom  of  Jl/urcia  has  two  ports,  Aqtàlas 
and  Carthagena.  Aquilas  is  a  small  port,  that  will 
only  admit  vessels  having  a  shallow  draught  of  water, 
its  trade  is  consequently  very  inconsiderable.  Car- 
thagcna  imports  divers  kinds  of  merchandise  from 
Holland,  England,  Naples,  and  France  ;  and  ex- 
ports wools,  spartum,  and  great  quantities  of  soda 
and  barilla. 

The  kingdom  of  Valencia  has  no  port  ;  it  carries 
on  its  foreign  trade  therefore  by  the  roads  of  Ali- 
cant  and  Cullera,  and  by  the  sandy  shores  of 
Denia,  Vinaroz,  Gandia,  and  Grao  in  Valencia. 
The  beaches  of  this  province  are  very  flat  and  dan- 
gerous of  approach,  particularly  when  the  wind 
blows  from  the  east.  The  road  of  Santa  *^oIa  is 
very  safe,  but  it  is  only  used  as  an  asylum  for 
shelter  in  blowing  weather^  and  is  destitute  of  com- 
merce. Gandia,  Denia,  and  Vinaroz,  have  only  a 
flat  beach  where  the  vessels  take  the  ground,  by 
which,  at  times,  they  export  wools,  brandies,  and 
dried  fruits  ;  importing  in  return  woollens,  linen 
cloth,  and  iron  goods  from  France.  The  custom- 
houses at  those  places  have  been  some  years  since 
suppressed,  and  all  commerce  prohibited  j  yet  they 
E  E  2  still 
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Still  continue  to  smuggle  out  brandies,  and  a  few 
other  articles. 

Grao  has  only  a  flat  beach,  and  the  trade  is  very- 
inconsiderable  .  it  imports  cloth,  linen,  iron  goods, 
jewellery,  spices,  and  corn  from  France  •  and  ex- 
ports wine,  dried  fruits,  wool,  soda,  and  barilla  to 
France,  and  brandies  to  Holland  and  the  North 
of  Europe  :  its  exports,  however,  exceed  the  im- 
ports. There  is  very  little  importation  into  the 
road  of  Cullei'a,  and  its  exportation  chiefly  consists 
in  the  rice  sent  to  Andalusia,  and  the  island  of 
Majorca.  Alicani^  next  to  Cadiz  and  Barcelona, 
is  the  most  trading  port  in  Spain.  From  nine 
hundred  to  a  thousand  ships  annually  enter  its 
road.  The  number  in  the  year  1782,  amounted 
to  nine  hundred  and  sixty-one  ;  of  which  six  hun- 
dred were  Spanish,  principally  Catalonian  vessels. 

It  imports  woollen  goods,  jewellery,  and  trinkets 
from  France  and  England  ;  groceries  from  France 
andHolland;  and  linen  cloth  from  France, Switzer- 
land, and  Silesia  ;  it  exports  dried  fruits,  wools, 
wine,  kermès,  spartum,  salt,  and  a  great  quantity 
of  soda  and  barilla.  About  fifty  thousand  quin= 
tals,  48,070-|-  cwt.  of  the  last  article,  is  on  au 
average  annually  exported  from  this  port  j  of  which 
quantity  eighty  thousand  quintals,  7t),M23-i  cwt. 
are  sent  to  France,  and  the  remainder  to  England, 
The  trade  in  the  whole  is  very  considerable. 

Catalonia  possesses  five  ports,  viz.  F  alamos^  Ca- 
Haqnezj    Rosas,    Salon,  and  Barcelona;   and   twa 
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roads,  Tortosa  and  Tarragona.  The  ports  of 
Palamos,  Cadaquez,  and  Rosas,  carry  on  meiely  a 
coasting  trade.  A  large  quantity  of  brandy  is  sent 
from  Salo7i  ;  the  principal  depositary  of  Catalonia 
being  situated  at  Reus,  two  leagues  distant  from 
the  port.  Barcelona,  though  rather  a  road  than 
a  harbour,  conducts  greater  part  of  the  trade  of 
Catalonia;  about  a  thousand  vessels  beiongini:  to 
different  nations  annually  enter  this  port  ;  nearly 
a  third  part  of  the  number  are  French,  a  sixth 
English,  an  eighth  Dutch,  another  eighth  Italian, 
chiefly  Genoese,  and  the  rest  Hamburghers, 
Swedish,  Danish,  and  Spanish,  principally  Catalo- 
nian  vessels.  Quantities  of  silks  are  imported 
from  Lyons,  Nimes,  and  Ganges  ;  woollen  cloths, 
jewellery,  trinkets,  and  iron  goods,  from  France  j 
calicoes  and  salt-fish  from  England  ;  grain  from 
France,  Italy,  Africa,  and  the  North  of  Europe  ; 
various  productions  from  the  Spanish  colonies, 
and  quantities  of  silver  from  the  American  mines. 
It  exports  to  the  colonies  large  quantities  of  silk, 
printed  and  coloured  calicoes,  with  other  cotton 
goods  ;  silk  stockings,  writing  paper,  marbled  pa- 
per, shoes,  and  wine  ;  quantities  of  wine  and 
brandy  it  sends  to  England,  Holland,  and  the 
North  of  Europe  -,  cork  to  France  and  England, 
and  to  the  latter  country  abundance  of  nuts.  The 
annual  amount  of  the  commerce,  by  the  port  of 
Barcelona,  is  estimated  at  forty  millions  of  livres 
tournois,  (1,606,66(3/.  I5s.  Od.)     The  roads  of 
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Tortosa  and  Tarragona  participate  in  a  small  por- 
tion of  foreign  trade  ;  from  the  former  are  ex- 
ported soda  and  dried  fruits,  but  in  small  quan- 
tities. The  coast  extending  from  Culela  to  Ma- 
taro  presents  a  scene  of  numerous  small  roads, 
constantly  covered  with  vessels  employed  in  the 
coasting  trade  between  Spain  and  the  south  of 
France,  and  others  which  trade  with  America. 

Spanish  commerce,  in  a  general  point  of  view,  is 
lather  passive  than  active,  and  formerly  this  was  much 
more  the  case  than  at  present.  At  one  period  few 
national  ships  were  employed  ;  but  the  Spaniards 
have  gradually  turned  their  attention  to  this  im- 
portant department,  and  the  number  of  national 
ships  occupied  in  the  foreign  trade  is  considerably 
increased.  In  the  year  i77^>  Spaiu  had  from  four 
to  five  hundred  merchant  vessels,  of  which  number 
the  ports  of  Catalonia  furnished  a  moiety,  and  the 
other  moiety  belonged  to  those  of  Biscay.  The 
establishment  of  a  free  trade  to  America  gave  new 
energies  to  commerce,  and  tended  to  augment  the 
quantity  of  shipping.  Catalonia  only,  at  the  pre- 
sent period,  can  boast  of  possessing  more  than  a 
thousand  vessels  ;  and  the  city  of  Cadiz  has  more 
than  a  hundred  ship-owners. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Spain  has  assigned  for  its 
regulation  peculiar  tribunals,  which  will  be  de- 
scribed in  the  account  of  exclusive  jurisdictionsj, 
under  the  article  which  more  immediately  relates 

to  the  administration  of  justice. 
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Spanish  probity  is  proverbial,  and  it  conspicu- 
ously shines  in  conimercial  relations.     Good  faith 
and  punctuality  are   generally   prevalent  among 
merchants,  the  instances  of  deception,  negligence, 
fraudulent  dealing,  and  non-fulfilment  of  engage- 
ments, so  general  in  the  trading  world,  being  un- 
known, or  not  practised  amongst  them.     Their  m- 
tegrity  has  been  manifested  on  many  important 
occasions;   a  few  examples  will  be  sufficient  to 
justify  this  assertion.     The  fleets  that  sail  from 
Spain  to  Porto  Bello,  on  their  arrival  attract^  a 
concourse  of  merchants,  who  give  the  silver  coin- 
age of  America  in  exchange  for  the  commodities 
of  the  European  continent  :  and  not  a  case  of  the 
former,  nor  a  bale  of  the  latter  is  opened,  but  all 
is  received  with  a  noble  and  mutual  confidence 
upon  the  simple  verbal  assurances  of  the  parties 
respecting  the  contents  ;  and  only  one  single  in- 
stance of  deception  was  ever  known  for  the  space 
of  two  centuries  to  have  been  practised.     All  the 
coined  silver  sent  home    in  the  year   1654  wa^ 
found  debased  by  the  admixture  of  a  fifth  part  of 
baser  metal  ;  but  no  sooner  had  the  fraud  been 
discovered,  than  the  Spanish  merchants  appeared 
'  eager  to  support  the  whole  loss  themselves,  and  to 
indenmify   all   foreigners  with   whom   they   had 
transacted  business  on  that  occasion.     The  trea- 
surer of  finance.  Du  Perron,  was  convicted  as  the 
author  of  the  debasement,  and  for  the  crime  was 
publicly  burnt  alive.     The  contraband  trade  of 
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America  furnishes  daily  new  proofs  of  the  probity, 
which  is  evinced  by  the  Spanish  merchants  ;  the 
French,  Enghsh,  and  Dutch,  bear  testimony  to 
this  high  character,  who  lend  their  names,  and  in 
other  ways  assist  the  merchants  of  Spain;  and 
scarcely  an  instance  has  occurred  where  these  have 
not  proved  faithful  to  their  engagements.  Neither 
apprehension  of  danger,  nor  the  attraction  of  gain, 
can  ever  induce  them  to  betray  or  deceive  those 
who  honour  them  with  their  confidence. 

CHAPTER  V. 
ROADS,  BRIDGES,  AND  CAUSEWAYS. 

Few  countries  can  be  found  where  the  roads 
have  been  so  long  neglected,  so  ill  preserved,  or  kept 
in  such  jDad  repair,  as  they  have  till  lately  been  in 
Spain  ;  they  were  nearly  impassable,  dangerous  in 
numerous  places,  and  in  others  scarcely  traceable. 
Many  at  the  present  time  are  in  such  a  state  that 
travelling  is  very  difficult,  attended  with  inex- 
pressible fatigue,  and  sometimes  with  peril,  even 
on  the  great  roads  of  the  kingdom. 

The  roads  of  Catalonia,  although  it  is  the  most 
commercial  province  of  Spain,  are  the  least  attended 
to,  and  their  management  the  very  worst.  No 
surveyor  to  inspect  them,  when  bad  they  are  never 
repaired,  so  that  daily  they  become  progressively 
worse  :  even  the  great  and  direct  roads  are  fre- 
(|uenily  impassable.     The  road  leading  from  Gi- 
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ronna  to  the  river  Tordera  is  full  of  such  deep 
ruts,  that  carriages  are  in  perpetual  danger  of  being 
overturned  ;  and  the  accumulations  of  mud  fre- 
quently form  miry  pools,  in  which,  should  horses 
plunge,  they  must  stick,  or  be  got  out  with  con- 
siderable difficulty.  The  road  passing  from  Bar- 
celona to  the  confines  of  Aragon,  by  way  of  Sara- 
gossa  and  Madrid,  is,  if  possible,  in  a  worse  state; 
the  large  and  deep  ruts,  with  the  pools  of  sludge, 
render  travelling  exceedingly  difficult  and  perilous  ; 
numerous  rivers  and  ravines  cross  it,  over  which 
no  bridges  are  thrown,  so  that  the  traveller  is 
obliged  to  pass  in  places  through  water  for  some 
distance  together,  and  those  parts  which  are  an- 
noyed with  sludge  or  vv^ater  are  also  full  of  large  rub- 
bly  stones  :  its  course  is  over  mountains  and  hills, 
whose  ascents  are  steep,  and  declivities  rapid.  The 
road  from  Barcelona  to  the  frontiers  of  the  king- 
dom of  Valencia^  although  the  most  frequented  of 
any  in  the  monarchy,  was  manifestly  the  very  worst, 
previous  to  the  journey  taken  by  king  Charles  the 
Fourth.  It  was  then  ordered  to  be  put  in  com- 
plete repair,  and  is  at  present  a  very  good,'  if  not 
the  best,  road  in  Spain. 

If  we  penetrate  further  into  the  interior,  many 
great  roads  will  be  discovered  equally  bad.  In 
Aragon  the  road  from  the  confines  of  Catalonia  to 
Saragossa  is  painful  and  difficult  to  travel,  from 
the  numerous  sloughs,  rough  stones,  and  continual 
succession   of  acclivities   and   declivities.      That 
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which  leads  from  Saragossa  to  the  frontiers  of  New- 
Castile  is  extremely  rough  and  jolting,*  from  the 
mountainous  district  through  which  it  passes,  as 
well  as  the  numerous  large  stones  with  which  it  is 
bestrewed.  The  road  from  Albacete  to  the  city  of 
Murcia,  the  one  from  las  Casas  de  Benicasi,  and 
that  from  Aîcaîa  to  Chivert  in  the  kingdom  of 
Valencia,  are  calculated  to  alarm  and  intimidate 
the  most  courageous  traveller.  The  road  from  las 
Pedreras  de  Elche,  in  the  latter  province,  is  wholly 
covered  with  large  looe  stones,  and  rupestrian 
fragments.  The  post-road  from  Madrid  to  Va- 
lencia is  very  uneven,  rough,  and  pebbly  :  and  the 
part  passing  over  the  mountains  of  Contreras  and 
Cabrillos,  is  full  of  acclivites,  very  difficult  to  sur- 
mount. 

Hitherto  the  great  and  most  frequented  roads 
have  only  been  noticed.  But  if  the  traveller  goes 
farther  into  the  country,  he  will  find  the  cross  and 
vicinal  roads  to  be  in  a  far  worse  state,  for  the 
greater  part  are  absolutely  impassable.  And  these 
are  but  a  faint  representation  of  the  former  state 
of  all  the  roads  in  Spain.  Travelling  was  attended 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  and  danger  :  incessant 
perils  attended  the  traveller,  he  was  momentarily 
obstructed  by  some  obstacle,  every  turn  his  vehicle 
was  likely  to  be  overset,  thrown  into  deep  ditches, 
or  precipitated  by  shelving  rocks,  and  plunged  into 
a  profound  abyss. 

The  reigns  of  Ferdinand  the  Sixth  and  Charles 
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the  Third  produced  the  most  beneficial  chaiiges  in 
this  important  branch  of  political  economy.  New 
roads  .vere  opened,  which  were  carefully  levelled. 
and  constructed  with  solidity.  There  are  at  ths 
present  time  in  Spain  several  superb  road,  such 
L  may  vie  with  the  finest  in  Europe  -,  mdeed  they 
have  been  made  with  superior  judgment,  and  upon 

a  grander  scale. 

The  beautiful  road  which  crosses  the  kmgdom 

of  Valencia  from  Castello  de  la  Flana,  even  to 
Puerto  de  Almanza,  a  space  of  twenty-five  leagues, 
merits  the  preference.  The  continuation  of  th.s 
road  leading  to  Aranjuez,  crossir-  a  hngula  or 
tongue  of  land  in  the  kingdom  of  Murcia  and  la 
Mancha,  is  excellent  ;  but  passing  through  a  coun- 
try where  the  soil  is  loose  and  deep,  it  does  not 
possess  an  equal  solidity. 

The  road  from  Malaga  to  Antequera,  m  the 
kingdom  of  Granada,  is  not  in  a  straight  Ime, 
nor  can  it  be  ;  but  its  irregularity  tends  to  increase 
its  picturesque  beauty,  winding  in  a  serpentme  di- 
rection for  an  extent  of  seven  Lagues,  over  and  be- 
tween hills,  abounding  with  delightful  vineyards. 

A  very  excellent  solid  road,  though  constructed 
upon  an  unfavourable  soil,  was  opened  in  the  year 
17,50,  which,  extending  over  lofty  and  steep  moun- 
tains, forms  the  communication  between  Old  and 
New  Castile,  by  way  of  i'uerto  del  Ciuadarrama  ; 
it  connects  the  district  of  Montana  with  Campa» 
Burffos,  Palencia,  Valladolid,  and  Madrid.  _ 
°  Catalonia, 
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Catalonia,  although  ii  is  traversed  in  almost  every 
part  of  it  by  roads  nearly  in  an  impassable  state, 
yet  possesses  some  few,  whose  excellence  makes  it 
desirable  that  they  should  be  continued.  Such  is 
the  road  from  Col  de  Pertios  to  Junquera,  and 
such  would  have  been  also  that  from  Barcelona  to 
the  bridge  of  Molins  de  Rey,  if  the  substratum  had 
been  made  firm  j  such  is  the  one  running  to  the 
confines  of  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  by  Imposta, 
and  along  the  banks  of  the  Ebro  ;  and  similar  are 
some  parts  of  the  road  which  extend  from  Arbos, 
Villa  Franca,  and  Panadez,  to  the  bridge  of  Molins 
de  Rey.  The  magnificent  viaduct  of  arcades, 
formed  by  a  double  range  of  arches,  which  has 
been  constructed  upon  the  latter  road,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  an  easy  communication  over  a 
deep  marsh,  though  not  quite  completed,  at  pre- 
sent answers  the  proposed  end. 

New  Castile  abounds  with  excellent  roads  ;  that 
which  forms  the  communication  between  Old  and 
New  Castile,  and  those  leading  to  Madrid  and  the 
several  royal  palaces,  have  been  previously  noticed. 
The  road  which  was  opened  in  the  year  1787  be- 
low Torija,  the  one  leading  from  Alcale  de  Henarez 
to  Madrid,  and  another  going  from,  the  capital  into 
Andalusia,  and  to  Cadiz,  are  equally  fine.  1  he 
passage  through  the  Sierra  Morena,  which  occurs 
on  the  latter  road,  is  a  striking  monument  of 
human  power  and  industry  in  levelling  the  most 
rugged  surfaces,  cutting  through  adamantine  rocks, 

and 
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and  overcoming  obstacles  apparently  insurmount- 
able. 

A  beautiful  road  was  opened  to  Plasencia  in  the 
year  1784-  One  still  more  excellent  goes  from 
Corunna  toPontevedra  in  Galicia,  and  another  very 
good  road  passes  from  Reynosa  to  the  sea. 

The  roads  running  through  the  three  cantons 
which  form  the  province  of  Biscay,  viz.  Biscay 
proper,  Alava,  and  Guipuzcoa,  are  so  good,  that 
they  may  be  placed  in  competition  with  the  best 
in  Europe  ;  notwithstanding  ihey  have  been  con- 
structed in  districts,  where  natural  obstacles  mo- 
mentarily presented  themselves,  and  difficulties 
which  appeared  invincible  continually  occurred. 
Mountains  Were  perforated,  abrupt  ascents  and 
steep  declivities  were  diminished,  or  avoided,  by 
turning  the  roads  in  different  directions  round  the 
escarpments  of  the  hills  :  for  the;  e  excellent  roads 
the  country  is  indebted  to  the  enlightened  policy 
and  attentive  care  of  the  Eiscayan  government. 
A  road,  recently  opened,  is  intended  to  lead  the 
traveller  to  the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  Another 
excellent  road  goes  from  Sant  Andero  to  Reynosa. 
One,  still  more  magnificent,  commences  at  Miranda 
de  J^bro,  and  continues  along  the  side  of  the  river 
Ebro  from  Zadorra,  nearly  as  far  as  Vittoria  j  this 
is  again  extended  even  to  the  frontiers  of  Trance  ; 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  line  it  is  embellished 
by  numerous  villages,  and  houses  sprinkled  on  both 
sides,  ornamented  with  a  multiplicity  of  plavitations, 

and 
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and  enlivened  by  a  large  and  laborious  population  ; 
all  is  animated  and  gay,  all  breathes  industry 
and  activity,  all  smiles  with  cheerfu  Iness  and 
content. 

Bridges* 

Spain  abounds  with  rivers  and  rivulets,  greater  part  of  which 
become  impetuous  torrents  instantaneously  when  the  snows 
melt,  or  after  heavy  falls  of  rain;  yet  most  of  tliem  are  desti- 
tute of  bridges,  even  where  they  cross  the  principal  roads. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Leon  there  are  very  few  bridges  upon 
the  great  roads  :  two,  however^  should  be  mentioned,  the  one 
of  Aranda  de  Duero  upon  the  river  Duero,  and  that  of  Sala- 
manca :  the  former  u  a  solid  good  structure  >  the  latter  merits 
particular  attention  as  being  of  Roman  construction,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  erected  or  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Trajan.  It  is  twelve  paces  in  breadth,  five  hundred 
in  length,  and  consists  of  twenty-seven  arches. 

Mary  rivers  run  acrosS;,  or  in  a  diagonal  direction  over  the 
great  roads  of  Catalonia,  destitute  of  bridges  :  the  river 
Llobregat,  frequently  between  Junquera  andFigueras;  the  Flu- 
via  between  Figueras  and  Gironna  ;  theTordera  and  the  Beliet 
between  Gironna  and  Mataro  ;  the  Bezos  in  the  vicinity  of 
Barcelona  J  all  which  lie  upon  the  great  road  from  the  frontier 
of  France  to  Barcelona.  The  Noya  frequently  intersects  the 
road  from  the  latter  city  into  Aragon  ;  the  Gaya  at  Altafulla; 
two  other  rivers  between  Arbos  and  Bordeta  ;  another  between 
Bordeta  and  Los  1^/i  anges  ;  these  four  places  are  upon  the  road 
leading  from  Tarnigona  to  Barceloiv-  '•  yet  all  these  rivers,  es- 
pecially the  Llobre;iat,  the  Tordera,  and  the  Bezos,  are  at  times 
subject  to  prodigious  swells,  and  become  exceedingly  dan- 
gerous. There  are,  however,  a  few  bridges  over  some  of  tlip 
riv.;rs  where  they  cross  the  great  roads  in  this  province.  The 
Muga  has  a  small  bridge  over  it  above  Figueras^  called  yont  d^ 
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Molins  ;  pont  Mayor  is  upon  the  Tor  near  Gironna  ;  a  small 
bridge  crosses  the  Cenia,  where  that  river  divides  Catalonia 
from  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  ;  a  bridge  of  six  arches  bestrides 
the  Trancoli,  near  Tarragona  :  the  bridge  of  Moliits  de  Hey, 
over  the  Llobregat,  which  was  constructed  under  the  auspices 
of  Charles  the  Thirds  is  a  very  handsome  structure;  another 
solid  good  bridge  crosses  the  Scgra  at  the  entrance  into  Lerida. 
The  Ebro  at  Emposta  is  passed  by  a  ferry-boat,  and  the  Flnvia 
below  Pascara  by  a  wretched  small  boat,  which  does  not  ad- 
mit carriages. 

Aragon  has  none  but  wooden  bridges  upon  the  great  road 
from  Barcelona  to  Saragossa  ;  these  are  over  the  Cinca  at 
Fraga,  and  the  Gallego  below  Saragossa^  upon  that  river,  near 
the  confines  of  New  Castile  ;  a  small  bridge  is  found  upon  the 
Jalon  at  Techa,  and  another  over  the  same  river  at  Albania; 
with  a  few  others  recently  constructed.  The  city  of  Saragosâa 
has  two  bridges  over  the  Ebro  ;  one  of  wood  and  the  other 
of  brick,  with  stone  coining,  which  is  a  large  and  beautiful 
structure  ;  but  shamefully  neglected,  although  it  commands 
the  road  to  numerous  villages. 

Andalusia  has  few  bridges,  besides  those  upon  the  new  road, 
made  a  few  years  sirice  to  open  a  communication  with  Cadiz 
over  the  Sierra  Morena,  viz.  one  over  the  Rumblan  between 
Baylen  and  la  Casa  del  Rey,  in  the  kingdom  of  Jaen;  a  little 
further  the  Guadalimar  is  crossed  by  a  ferry-boat,  between 
Linares  and  Ibros.  Over  the  Guadalquivar  are  two  bridges  ; 
one  between  Carpio  and  Cordova,  and  the  other  just  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  latter  city,  both  in  the  kingdom  of  Cordova  ;  the 
first,  called  pont  de  Jlculea,  is  built  of  black  marble,  and  con- 
sists of  twenty  arches  ;  and  the  latter  has  thirteen.  In  the 
kingdom  of  "Seville  are  two  bridges,  one  of  eleven  arches  over 
the  Xenil  at  Ecija,  another  newly  erected  upon  the  Guadaleta, 
near  the  Cartiinsian  monastcryof  Xerez  de  la  Frontera.  Seville, 
situated  ujjon  the  Guadalquivar,  has  over  it  a  bridge  of  boats, 
which  funus  a  communication  betsvetn  the  city  and  the 
siîburbs,  called  Triena. 

The 
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The  kingdom  of  Murcia  has  very  few  rivers  ;  the  Segura  is 
the  only  considerable  one,  which  is  crossed  in  the  city  of  Mur- 
cia by  an  elegant  bridge.  The  Arroy-de-Betlera  and  the 
Guadalentin  are  nothing  more  than  small  rivulets  ;  but  fre- 
quently their  waters  are  so  increased  as  to  overflow  the  banks, 
and  greatly  annoy  the  road  leading  from  Murcia  to  Lorca  5 
over  neither  of  which  is  there  a  bridge.  There  are  three 
handsome  modern-built  bridges  over  the  Guadalentin,  to  the 
southward  of  the  same  city,  upon  the  road  leading  to  the  port 
of  Aguillas. 

On  the  great  road  which  traverses  the  kingdom  of  Valencia 
there  is  only  a  single  bridge,  which  is  across  the  Mijarez  below 
Villa  Renl  ;  it  is  a  handsome  structure,  erected  in  the  year 
379^.  This  road  is  crossed  by  rivulets  which  become  dan- 
gerous torrents  in  rainy  seasons  ;  among  many  others  the 
Llombay  below  Alcudia  de  Carlet,  and  the  Servol  Vinaroz  ; 
the  river  Jucar  is  passed  by  a  ferry-boat,  but  the  passage  is  im- 
practicable, when  the  river  has  overflowed  its  banks.  In  the 
course  of  the  road  from  Orihuela  to  Villena  and  Valencia,  the 
river  Elda  is  passed  three  times  without  bridges.  On  the  one 
froraValencia  toSegorbe,  the  Canales  also  is  passed  without  the 
aid  of  bridges,  between  Andilla  andBexis  ;  but  there  is  a  bridge 
over  the  river  Palencia  between  Xerica  and  the  monastery  of 
Esperanza.  The  city  of  Orihuela  has  two  bridges  over  the 
Segura  ;  and  Valencia  five  upon  the  Turia  or  Guadalaviar, 
which  are  excellent  and  substantial  structures. 

In  La  Mancha  are  few  rivulets,  and  those  inconsiderable 
streams.  The  traveller  passes  tv/o  small  bridges  in  the  road 
from  Madrid  to  Valencia,  another  in  the  road  from  the  ca- 
pital to  the  Sierra  Morena,  and  crosses  a  beautiful  bridge  oa 
that  from  Madrid  to  Ciudad  Real.  The  two  former  bridges 
are,  one  across  the  Rianjarez  at  Corral  de  Almaguer,  and  the 
other  upon  the  Jixera,  between  the  latter  town  and  Quinta- 
nar  de  la  Orden  j  the  third  is  upon  the  Gcisuela  at  Villarta  ; 
and  the  last  is  over  the  Guadiana^  beyond  Fernand  Ca- 
vallero. 

In 
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In  Estremadura,  Old,  and  New  Castile,  generally  speaking, 
are  the  most  handsome  and  by  far  the  most  numerous 
bridges. 

Estremadura  has  many  bridges  upon  the  great  road  from 
Madrid  to  Lisbon  ;  at  Almarez  there  is  a  superb  and  sump- 
tuous one  over  the  Tagus,  which  was  built  in  the  sixteenth 
century)  abridge  of  nine  arches  crosses  the  Alamanta  near 
Jaraycejo  ;  another  over  the  Burdalo  near  Miojadas  ;  upon 
the  river  Albarregas  is  a  beautiful  bridge  of  Roman  construc- 
tion, just  going  out  of  Merida,  and  another  at  Badnjoz  ;  th© 
iirst  erected  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Trajan,  and  the  last 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  On  the  same  road  the  traveller 
meets  with  small  rivulets  and  streams,  which  being  devoid  of 
bridges,  and  swelling  into  torrents  after  violent  rains,  become 
at  times  very  perilous  to  passj  for  instance,  the  Peralez  at  the 
foot  of  the  Puerto  de  Santa  Cruz  j  the  Guadasira  near  liobon  ; 
the  Lentrin  and  Rivilla,  between  Merida  and  Badajoz.  The 
Tagus  is  passed  by  a  ferry-boat  above  Talavera  la  Veija,  in  the 
road  which  leads  to  the  latter  city  from  Almarez.  On  the 
road  passing  from  Almarez  to  Alcantara  and  Cacerez  there 
are  three  small  bridges  over  the  Ambroz  ;  two  below  Aldea 
Nueva,  and  one  at  Caparra,  consisting  of  f©ur  arches  j  a  fine 
bridge  of  seven  arches  upon  the  Xcrte,  between  Aldehuela 
and  Gallsteoj  and  a  magnificent  bridge  of  five  hundred  and 
sixty-six  feet  eleven  inches  long  bestrides  the  Tagus  at  Alcan- 
tara ;  this  superb  structure  was  erected  by  the  Romans. 

In  Old  Castile  are  numerous  bridges,  and  some  upon  the 
road  leading  from  the  confines  of  France  to  Madrid  are  hand- 
somely built.  Of  these  two  are  over  the  Pizuerga,  one  of 
eight  arches,  which  is  a  fine  structure  of  solid  masonry,  at 
Quintana  del  Puenta;  the  other,  consisting  of  twenty-six 
arches,  is  at  Celada  ;  a  fine  bridge  crosses  the  Duero  near  Pu- 
enta  Duero  ;  two  cross  the  Adaja  between  Hornillos  and  Val- 
kulolid.  On  the  same  road  also  is  seen  a  handsome  bridge 
over  the  Ebro  at  Miranda  de  Ebro,  three  on  the  Alanzon  at 
Burgos,    three  across  the  Esgueva  at  Valladolid,  and  about 
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half  a  league  from  that  city  is  a  beautiful  bridge  of  e'tghi 
arches,  three  hundred  and  seventeen  feet  long,  over  the  Pisu- 
erga,  near  where  the  road  passes  from  Valladolid  to  the 
convent  for  monks  of  the  order  of  St.  Jerome.  Two 
other  bridges  appear  upon  the  road  from  Granja  to  Sego- 
A'ia  and  Cuellar,  the  first  upon  the  Valsui,  and  the  last  on  the 
Piron. 

On  the  great  roads  from  New  Castile  some  of  the  rivers 
have  no  bridges,  as  the  Henarez  at  the  passage  of  Guadalax- 
ara  ;    the  Carnamilla   and  Torota  at  the  pass  of  Alcula  ds 
Henarez  ;  the  Guaderrama  between  Madrid  and  Talavera  ds 
la  Reyna.     Many,  however,  are  crossed  by  bridges  ;  one  at 
Viverez  on  the   left  of  the  road  from  Alcala  de  Henarez 
to   Madrid  ;     the   two    of  Segovia   and  Toledo,   over    the 
Manzanarez,  in  the  vicinity  of  Madrid,  are  very  handsome 
structures,  erected  in  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Second  j    the 
bridge  of  Talavera  de  la  Reyna,  upon  the  TaguS;,,  is  of  consi- 
derable extent,  but  the  construction  is  bad,  and  the  masonry- 
worse;  there  is  a  bridge  over  the  Guadarrama,   in  the  road 
from  Ceboila  to  Toledo  ;  the  bridge  lately  erected  over  the 
Xarama,   upon  the  road  from  Madrid  to  Aranjuez,  is  a  hand- 
some structure;  there  is  also  in  the  road  from  Madrid,  leading 
to   the  frontiers  of  Valencia,    a  bridge  across  the  Gabriel, 
called   de  Pajazu  ;  at  Aranjuez  is  a  bridge  of  boats  over  llie 
Tagus  ;  and  a  handsome  wooden  bridge,  remarkable  for  its 
great  length,  upon  the  Alberche,  about  a  league  from  Tala- 
vera to  Madrid. 

A  sad  inattention  appears  throughout  the  kingdom  of  Spain- 
with  respect  to  bridges,  not  only  by  neglecting  to  repair  da- 
mages and  prevent  dilapidations,  but  also  the  reconstruction 
of  such  as  are  broken  down. 

The  bridge  at  Talavera  de  la  Reyna,  upon  the  Tagus,  has 
it)ng  been  in  a  ruinous  state,  yet  no  repairs  have  been  done, 
and,  to  continue  the  communication,  planks  have  been 
thrown  across  the  tottering  arches. 

The  bridge  of  Saragossa,  upon  the  Ebro,  Is  no  better  at- 
tended 
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tended  to,  notwithstanding  a  considerable  revenue  is  allowed 
for  its  support. 

There  was  a  stone  bridge  over  the  Gallego,  upon  the  road 
from  Barcelona  to  Saragossa,  about  a  league  from  the  latter 
city;  this  having  been  carried  away  by  a  flood,  a  temporary 
wooden  bridge  was  erected,  which  yet  remains;  the  pro- 
jectors apparently  forgot  that  this  river,  from  its  breadth,  the 
vast  body  of  water,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  stream,  when 
there  is  a  flush,  demanded  one  of  more  durable  construction. 

The  bridge  of  Gundalaxara,  upon  the  Henarez,  was  swept 
away  in  the  year  i77-K  snd  has  not  yet  been  rebuilt,  nor 
even  has  a  temporary  bridge  been  substituted,  although  it  is 
upon  the  great  road  frem  Madrid. 

An  inundation  destroyed  the  bridge  at  Castro  Gonzalo, 
upon  the  Esla,  in  the  year  1789;  contributions  were  col- 
lected from  the  villages  in  the  vicinity  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  another;  but,  after  a  few  loads  of  stone  were  brought, 
the  matter  rested,  and  its  reconstruction  has  not  yet  been 
commenced.  The  bridge  over  the  Alberche,  one  league 
from  Talavera  de  la  Reyna,  upon  the  great  road  from  Madrid 
to  the  frontiers  of  Portugal,  was  a  long  time  since  carried 
away  by  the  stream;  contributions  were  levied  on  the  districts 
for  ten  leagues  round,  and  these  were  even  repeated  three 
times,  the  money  disappeared,  and  no  bridge  was  built;  how- 
ever a  fjuantity  of  timber  had  been  collected  for  driving  piles, 
&c.  but  this  timber,  unattended  to,  is  constantly  perishing, 
and  what  remains  on  the  side  of  the  river  can  be  of  no  pos- 
sible use, 

CHAP.  VI. 

Canals,  ajid  internal  Navigation, 

Many  of  the  Spanish  rivers  were  navigable  un- 
der the  Romans.  That  people  sailed  in  their  gal- 
lies  and  barks  upon  the  Ebro,  the  Guadalquivir, 
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the  Tagus,  the  Jucar,  and  several  other  rivers.  In 
the  reign  of  Vespasian,  the  Ebro  was  navigable  from 
its  embochure  at  the  ocean,  to  a  place  called  Fario, 
not  far  distant  from  the  present  Logrono,  a  distance 
of  sixty  leagues  up  the  country.  The  navigation 
continued  open  subsequently  to  that  period.  His- 
tory relates  that  the  Moors  made  incursions  by  sea 
towards  the  mouth  of  this  river  in  the  year  II 2G 
and  1131,  when  Aiphoiiso  the  First,  king  of  Ara- 
gon, constructed  and  fitted  out  a  number  of  ships 
and  boats  at  Saragossa  which  were  intended  to 
repel  them. 

These  rivers  being  afterwards  neglected,  the  navi- 
o-ation  became  difficult,  and  at  length  impracticable. 
The  acknowledged  utility,  however,  led  at  different 
times  to  the  formation  of  plans  for  the  re-establish- 
ment of  such  navigation,  and  making  other  rivers 
navigable,  which  had  never  appeared  to  have  been 
in  such  a  state  at  any  former  period. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a. 
project  was  suggested  to  render  the  Guadalquivir 
navigable,  from  the  sea  as  far  as  Cordova  j  but  it 
was  quickly  relinquished. 

A  short  time  after  a  navigation  was  proposed  to 
be  established  upon  the  Guadalquivir  and  the 
Guadaleta,  and  to  form  a  communication  between 
those  rivers  by  means  of  a  canal  ;  the  plan  was 
formed;  and  the  expenses  of  its  execution  esti- 
mated at  four  hundred  thousand  ducats,  eleven 
hundred  thousand  livres  tournois  (4J,833/.  6j.  8^.) 

Thi> 
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ITiis  scheme,  had  it  been  realized,  would  have 
been  very  advantageous  to  Andalusia,  especially  for 
the  West  India  and  American  trade  ;  but  the  pro- 
ject was  abandoned  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  con- 
ceived. 

DiiFerent  proposals  have  frequently  been  made 
for  improving  the  navigation  of  the  Tagus.     Fer- 
dinand the  I'ifth  was  desirous  of  making  this  river 
navigable,  and  he  was  actually  engaged  in  the  great 
design,  when  the  death  of  his  consort  Isabella,  in 
the  year  1505,  prevented  the  execution.     The  na- 
vigation of  this  river  was  established  in  the  year 
1580,  during  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Second,  after 
the  union  of  Portugal  with  the  crown  of  Castile. 
It  was  firsL  opened  from  Lisbon  to  Alcantara.     The 
great  engineer  Jean  Baptista  Antoneli  prepared  a 
plan  for  extending  it  much  further:  the  different 
states   of  the  monarchy  honoured  the  plan  with 
their  approbation  in  the  year  1584,  and  they  re- 
quested that  the  Tagus  might  be  rendered   navi- 
gable to  Toledo  ;  and  to  effect  the  great  under- 
taking they  offered  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thoU" 
sand  ducats,  two  hundred  sixty-five  thousand  livres 
tournois  (  1 1 ,04(i/.  I3s.  Ad.)     The  plan  of  Antioneli 
was  executed  ;  the  naviQ:ation  was  established  as 
far  as  Talavera  la  Veija  in  the  year  1588,  and  sub- 
sequently to  Toledo  :  at  the  lower  part  of  that  city 
may  yet  be  seen  the  quay,  where  the  boats  were 
-loaded  and  discharged,  which  still  preserves  the 
name  of  Plazuela  ds  las  barcas.     This  navigation 
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entirely  ceased  during  tiie  reign  of  Philip  the  Third; 
but  the  cause  of  the  cessation  is  unknown. 

While  Spain  was  carrying  on  a  war  in  Portugal, 
in  the  year  1640,  the  difficulty  of  supplying  the 
army  with  provisions  and  ammunition  induced  the 
government  to  think  of  restoring  the  navigation  of 
the  Tagus.  The  suggestion  was  ardently  pursued  ; 
the  engineers,  Louis  Carduchi,  and  Jules  Marteli, 
were  ordered  to  draw  up  plans  for  the  purpose  ; 
these  plans  and  projects  were  published,  and  formed 
a  la  ge  volume,  but  were  never  carried  into 
effect. 

The  same  scheme  was  taken  up  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second,  and  at  the  same  time  it  was 
proposed  to  cut  canals  from  Madrid  to  Aranjuez,  . 
and  from  Aranjuez  to  Alcala  de  Hendrez.  The 
brothers  Ferdinand  and  Charles  Grimemberg, 
Tlemish  engineers,  made  a  survey  of  the  line  of 
country,  and  their  plans  were  published;  but  these, 
like  preceding  projects,  were  never  executed. 

Philip  the  Fifth  was  desirous  of  attaining  this 
object  in  the  year  1 7-40,  and  the  marquis  de  Villa- 
darias,  secretary  of  state,  to  further  the  design,  de- 
manded of  the  chapter  and  the  guild-hall  of  Toledo 
the  plans,  kc.  of  Carduchi  and  Marteh  ;  but  this 
attempt  had  a  similar  result. 

The  son  and  successor  of  Philip  the  Fifth, 
Ferdinand  the  >ix:h,  was  desirous  of  accomplish- 
ing the  grand  and  beneficial  object.  liut  various 
obstacles  were  opposed  to  the  execution  of  the 

plan. 
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plan      One  of  the  principal  objections,  was  the 
pretended  necessity  for  preserving  the  numerous 
mills  erected  upon  the  Tagus,  which  the  scheme, 
if  carried   into  effect,  would  inevitably   destroy. 
Don  Joseph  Carvajal,  minister    of   state,  endea- 
voured to  remove  this  obstacle  by  constructmg 
boat-mills.     From  the  success  attending  the  project 
it  appeared  these  might  be  beneficially  substituted 
in  the  place  of  the  other  mills,  as  possessmg  more 
advantages  and  fewer  disadvamages.     Ihe  death 
of  that  minister  rendered  this  scheme,  fraught  with 
utility,  abortive,  and  since  that  period  the  subject 
has  never  been  resumed.     Some  few  of  the  rivers 
in  Spam  have  a  navigation,  but  it  is  extremely  con- 
fined,  and  extends  to  a  very  limited  distance. 

Small  barges  sail  up  the  Tinto  from  its  mouth, 
to  Xaçuera,  where  :he  river  .joins  the  Odiel  m  the 
Mn-'doms  of  Seville  and  Andalusia.  _ 

The  navigation  of  the  river  San  Pedro  m  the 
kingdom  of  Seville,  reaches  from  its  mouth  as  tar 
as  the  bridge  of  Suazo. 

The  Ansa,  below  Eilboa,  in  the  lordship  of  Lis- 
cay  forms  a  river  sufficient  to  admit  large  vessels, 
which  can  sail  from  its  embochure  at  the  ocean  up 

to  Bilboa.  .  , 

The  Jucar,  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  ^vhich 
empties  itself  into  the  Mediterranean  sea,  h.s  water 
sufficient  to  carry  boats  for  some  extent  of  Une  -, 
but  the  navigation  ends  at  Cullera,  only  a  quarter 
«f  a  league  from  its  mouth. 
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The  Guadalquivir  is  a  considerable  river  in  the 
reach  from  h'eville  to  the  sea  ;  boats,  barges,  ajid 
large  vessels  sail  from  its  mouth  between  San  Lucar 
de  Barameda,  and  Val  de  Vaccas  up  to  Seville,  a 
distance  of  sixteen  leagues.  By  means  of  this  river 
Seville  carries  on  its  foreign  tradç,  which  formerly 
was  very  great  ;  but  it  has  of  late  years  suffered 
much  by  its  rival  neighbour,  Cadiz. 

The  utility  of  navigable  canals  has  been  long  and 
generally  acknowledged.  In  Spain  the  advantages 
of  forming  such  communications  between  the  dif- 
ferent inland  and  maritime  provinces  are  strikingly 
apparent,  and  oftep.  have  proposals  been  made  for 
their  establishment  ;  but  every  plan  of  this  sort 
rem^ains  unexecuted  to  the  present  day. 

1  he  canal  of  Manzanarez,  it  appears,  was  the 
first  undertaken,  and  was  recommenced  under 
several  rfeigns  without  success.  The  plan  was 
re-adopted  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  1  bird,  and 
the  W'ork  proceeded  on.  The  line  was  intended  to 
extend  from  the  bridge  at  Toledo  on  the  side  of 
Madrid,  as  far  as  Xarama.  The  end  in  view  was 
to  supply  the  capital  with  provisions,  and  other 
articles,  and  by  extending  the  canai  to  the  Xarama, 
and  making  that  river  navigable,  to  form  a  commu- 
nication with  the  sea.  A  moiety  was  performed, 
and  seven  sluices  had  been  constructed  ;  but  the 
scheme  seems  now  to  be  elinquished,  for  nothing 
has  been  performed  for  a  long  tim.e  to  vizards  its  com- 
pielion.    The  navigation  at  present  conducted  upon 
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it  consists  of  about  twenty  small  boats,  carrying 
about  nine  hundred  quintals  each. 

A  scheme  was  projected  to  cut  a  canal  across 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Murcia,  and  open  into 
the  Mediterranean  sea  near  the  port  of  los  Aguilas  ; 
but  this  project  has  been  abandoned  as  before 
noticed. 

A  few  years  since  a  scheme  was  adopted  for 
making  a  canal,  which  commencing  at  the  feet  of 
the  mountains  of  Guadarrama,  near  the  palace  of 
the  Escurial,  should  extend  to  the  Tagus,  join  the 
Guadiana,  and  abut  on  the  Guadalquivir,  below 
Anduxar.  This  canal  would  have  passed  through 
great  part  of  Spain,  and  the  portion  of  country- 
containing  the  most-  mid  soil  and  the  least  popula- 
tion :  the  death  of  le  Maur,  who  iiad  furnished  the 
plan,  and  was  commissioned  to  see  it  executed,  sus- 
pended the  noble  undertaking. 

The  construction  of  a  cansl,  which  promised  no 
less  advantages,  was  proposed  and  the  work  begun 
in  the  reign  of  Fej-dim^nd  the  Sixth.  The  line 
was  intended  to  run  through  Old  Castile,  and  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  from  the  Duero  and  Se- 
govia even  to  Reynosa,  twcnry  leagues  from  the 
port  of  Sant  Andero.  It  was  to  con-imence  at  Se- 
govia, pass  by  the  side  of  the  Eresma,  at  length 
coalesce  with  that  river,  and  wi.h  it  fall  into  the 
Duero;  after  entering  thePisuerga  below Valladolid, 
communicate  by  means  of  that  river  with  another 
canal,  which  was  to  be  cut,  and  to  pass  to  Veruela, 

Duenas, 
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Duenas,Palencia,andCnsota,where  it  might  receive 
the  waters  of  the  Cainpos,  which  flow  from  Medina 
del  Rio  Secoto,  thence  to  Convento  de  Calahorra, 
Osorno,  Herrera  de  Pisuerga,  Estrecho  de  Nogales, 
Estrecho  de  Congosta,  Villa  Escusca,  Sabria,  Co- 
imesa,  and  Olea,  near  to  Fontibra,  within  two 
leagues  of  Reynosa.  This  canal  was  begun  in  the 
year  1 753.  A  long  time  since,  much  of  the  dig- 
ging had  been  performed,  but  the  work  has  been 
from  bon^te  cause  abandoned;  and  ev^en  the  portion 
of  the  hne  which  had  been  completed  has  been 
entirely  neglected,  and  the  excavations  are  insensi- 
bly filling  up  by  the  falling  in  of  the  earth,  and  the 
sand  and  mud  brought  and  deposited  by  the  waters. 

The  projected  canal  of  Aragon,  a  long  time 
since  had  in  contemplation,  was  at  length  happily- 
executed  under  the  reigns  of  Charles  the  Third 
and  Fourth,  and  during  the  administration  of  Count 
Florida  Blanca.  This  has  already  been  noticed 
with  sufficient  detail,  as  to  its  extent,  &;c.  &c. 

Many  of  the  Spanish  rivers  empty  themselves 
into  the  Atlantic,  after  passing  through  Portugal. 
The  differences  which  unhappily  too  often  sub- 
sisted between  the  two  countries,  prevented  the 
undertaking  of  any  great  improvements  upon 
these  rivers  ;  because  the  caprice  of  either  monarch 
might  have  rendered  them  abortive  or  useless. 
But  at  the  present  period,  when  the  countries  are 
influenced  by  the  same  views,  and  Spain  is  governr 
cd  by  a  prince  who  devotes  his  time  and  attentioii 
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10  the  amelioration  of  his  country,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  extensive  plans  of  improvement  will 
be  adopted,  and  others  previously  projected,  car- 
ried into  execution.  The  state  of  Spain,  more  than 
jiny  other  kingdom,  requires  the  aid  ot  canals,  and 
navigable  rivers,  not  only  for  commercial  commu- 
nicadons,  but  the  irrigation  of  the  country. 

CHAP.  VÏI. 

GOVERNMENT. 

SrAïN  was  never  governed  by  a  king  who  was 
not  of  foreign  origin.  Monarchs  either  of  a  Gothic 
or  Moorish  race,  French  or  Austrian,  or  of  the 
late  royal  house  in  France,  have  filled  the  Spanish 
throne  from  the  year  41 1  till  the  present  day.  The 
Goths  reigned  in  Spain  from  the  year  411  till  71 1  ; 
the  Moors  from  the  year  711  till  716  in  part  of 
the  Asturias,  till  820  in  Catalonia,  till  750  in  So- 
brarba, till  9.3tj  in  Leon,  till  10/3  in  different  parts 
of  the  two  Castiles,  till  i  1 J  8  in  Aragon,  till  1  'S.iG  in 
Cordova  and  Hbn,  till  1248  in  Seville,  nil  J  264  in 
the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  till  1265  inthatof  Mur- 
cia,  and  even  so  late  as  1492  in  Granada.  During 
the  wars  against  the  Aloors,  the  Goths  reigned  in 
the  Asturias,  Galicia,  and  fmally  in  the  kingdom 
of  Leon  till  1038*. 
The  house  of  Navarre  descended  from  the  French 

*  Till  the  death  of  Eermudo  the  Thirds  the  last  prince  of 
that  rape. 

house 
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house  of  Bigorre,  which  had  previously  reigned  in 
Castile  for  ten  years,  united  with  it  the  crown 
of  Leon  till  the  year  1126*.  This  was  succeeded 
by  the  family  of  Bourbon,  descended  from  the 
royal  family  of  France,  which  reigned  over  these 
countries  till  ]555'\.  The  house  of  Charlemagne, 
a  French  family  descended  from  that  prince,  ruled 
over  Catalonia  from  the  year  802  till  1 132  J.  The 
French  family  of  Bigorre  first  reigned  in  Sobrarba, 
and  afterwards  in  Aragon,  from  the  year  '750  to 

*  Sanchothe  First  was  the  first  monarch  of  the  house  of  Na- 
varre, who  reigned  iu  Castile,  by  his  marriage  with  Nuna 
]Mayor,  sister  and  heiress  of  Garcias,  the  last  count  of  Castile, 
and  the  first  who  assumed  the  title  of  king.  His  son,  Fer- 
dinand the  First,  was  the  first  of  this  house  who  reigned  In 
the  kingdom  of  Leon,  by  his  marriage  with  Sancha,  sister  and 
heiress  of  Bermudo  the  Third.  This  family  became  extinct 
in  Castile  and  Leon,  on  the  death  of  Urraca,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Aiphonso  the  First,  king  of  Castile  and  Leon. 

■f  By  the  marriage  of  Raymond  de  Bourbon  with  Urraca, 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  note:  queen  Joanna  the  foolish, 
daughter  of  Ferdinand  the  Fifth,  the  wife  of  Philip  of  Austria, 
and  mother  of  Charles  the  First,  who  died  in  ]  555,  was  the 
last  branch. 

X  Guifre  le  Velu,  governor  of  Catalonia  under  the  kings  of 
France,  usurped  the  sovereignty  about  the  year  874,  and  be- 
came the  first  hereditary  count  of  Barcelona.  One  of  his 
descendants,  Raymond  the  Fifth,  who  died  in  1172,  was  the 
last,  the  title  merging  in  that  of  King  of  Aragon,  which  dig- 
nity he  obtained  by  his  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  that 
kingdom.  Catalonia  then  became  subject  to  the  crown  of 
Aragon. 
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1162*;  at  that  period  the  French  family  of  Bar- 
celona t  succeeded  to  the  government,  and  united 
to  the  crown  of  Aragon  that  of  Catalonia,  and 
afterwards  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  over  which 
it  reigned  till  the  year  1430|.  These  parts  of 
Spain  then  came  into  thepossession  of  theprinces  of 
the  French  branch  of  Navarre,  which  reigned  in 
Castile  §,  and  continued  in  their  descendants  to 
15  Jo  il;  at  which  time  the  different  states  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy  were  united  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Joanna  the  foolish^,  who  reigned  over  them 
till  her  death,  which  happened  in  1555**.  The 
Austrian  family  then  possessed  the  throne  of  Spain. 

*  Garci  Ximinez  was  the  first  king  of  Sobrarba,  in  the 
year  750  ;  and  Ramire  the  First,  of  Aragon,  in  1035.  Botli 
those  families  were  extinct  on  tlie  death  of  queen  Petronilla^in 
the  year  11 02. 

f  By  the  marriage  of  Fiaymond,  the  fifth  count  of  Barcelona, 
with  Petronilla,daughter  and  heiress  of  king  Ramire  the  Second, 
their  son  Alphonso  the  Second  succeeded  his  mother  in  1  !62. 
X  Till  the  death  of  king  Martid  the  last  male  of  that  family. 
§  By  Ferdinand  the  First,  son  of  Eleanor  of  Aragon,  sister 
of  king  Martin,  and  consort  of  John,  the  first  king  of 
Castile. 

II  By  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  the  second  king  of  Aragon  and 
fifth  of  Castile. 

5[  Daughter  of  Ferdinand,  the  second  of  Aragon  and  fifth 
of  Castile,  called  the  Catholic  Ferdinand,  and  Isabella,  daugh- 
ter of  John,  the  second  king  of  Castile,  and  sister  of  Henry 
the  Fourth,  surnamcd  the  Powerful,  declared  the  heiress  of 
the  estates  of  that  prince. 

■'    **  She  was  married  toPhilipj  archduke  of  Austria,  who  died 
two  years  after. 

till 
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*till  1  TOOf,  since  which  time  it  was  occupied  by 
a  branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  till  the  late  re- 
volution, which  has  placed  the  crown  upon  the 
head  of  Joseph  the  Fir^t,  brother  of  Napoleon 
Buonaparte,  emperor  of  the  French.} 

The  Spanish  government,  which  was  of  a  limited 
nature,  during  the  dynasties  of  the  kings  of  Cas- 
tile and  Aragon,  afterwards  became  an  absolute 
monarchy.  At  that  period  the  royal  prerogative 
was  confined  both  by  the  express  tenour  of  the 
laws  -and  the  forms  of  their  administration  ;  some 
account  of  which  has  been  given  in  describing  the 
provinces  of  Castile  and  Aragon.  The  peculiar 
privileges  of  those  two  states  continued  to  exist 
long  after  their  reunion  ;  but  the  royal  authority 
was  constantly  taking  umbrage  at  their  exercise, 

■*  Charles  the  First,  called  Charles  the  Fifth,  son  of  Joanna, 
governed  as  emperor  during  his  mother's  life;  but  he  had  not 
\  possession  of  the  states,  till  after  her  demise. 

t  On  the  death  of  Charles  the  Second,  the  last  monarch  of 
this  family. 

I  The  conclusion  is,  that  from  the  invasion  of  the  country 
by  the  Goths,  in  the  year  1511,  to  the  year  l/PS,  a  period  of 
138/  years,  the  throne  of  Spain  was  occupied  by  foreigners  j 
partly  by  the  Goths,  and  partly  by  the  IMoors,  during  the  space 
of  three  hundred  and  twenty  seven  years  ;  and  by  the  Austrian 
family  during  one  hundred  and  foi-ty-seven  years;  and  by 
French  families  for  the  space  of  six  hundred  and  twenty-five 
years.  The  French  also  reigned  in  Sobrarba,  Aragon,  and  Ca- 
talonia, during  the  three  hundred  twenty-seven  years  that 
the  other  parts  of  Spain  were  divided  between  the  Goths  and 
Moors. 

The 
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The  princes  of  the  Austrian  family  did  not  openly 
attack  them,  but  had  recourse  to  the  more  effectual 
method  of  secredy  undermining  them;  and  thus 
were  so  far   diminished,  that  at  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century  they  amounted  to  little  more 
than  mere  forms.     The  attachment  of  Aragon  to 
the  cause  of  the  archduke  Charles,  induced  the 
first  sovereign  of  the  royal  family   of  France  ta. 
abolish   them  entirely.     Philip  the  Fifth,  as  pre- 
viously observed,  having   subdued  Aragon,  sup- 
pressed the  states-general,  the  last  meeting  having- 
been  held  at  Saragossa  in  the  year  17^^*0,  on  which 
occasion  queen  Isabella  of  Savoy  presided  in  the 
absence  of  her  husband,  who  was  at  that  time  in 
Italy.     Since  that  period  no  further  power  is  left 
the  Cortez  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  but  the  privilege 
of  nominating  deputies  to  the  states  general  of  the 
kingdom,  whenever   they  are    summoned  by  the 
monarch. 

The  whole  authority  at  present  centres  in  the 
king  and  his  ministers  ;  the  national  affairs  are  con- 
ducted   by  the   different  councils,  appoip.ted  by 
the  crown,  which  deliberate  and  form  their  plans 
in  the  capital.     Some  of  these  possess  both  legis- 
lative and  executive  power, and  exercise  the  double, 
fancdon  of  advising  the  king,  and  administering 
justice.    The  council  of  Castile,  in  this  distribu'  ion 
of  power,  is  paramount  ;  its  decrees  being  decisive 
in  the  courts,  but  its  judgments  are  under  the  con- 
îroul  of  the  king,     'i  he  resolutions  are  transmitted 

to 
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to  the  monarch  by  a  certain  number  of  members, 
under  the  title  of  the  Chamber  of  Cactik^  whose 
influence  is  prodigiously  great.  This  council  is  so 
denominated,  because  the  members  chosen  by  the 
king  formerly  co-operated  with  ministers  in  ex- 
pediting the  affairs  of  state  in  the  royal  chamber, 
and  for  this  purpose  they  attended  the  court 
wherever  it  was  held.  Some  writers  say  this  as- 
sembly was  constituted  a  tribunal  by  Charles  the 
First,  in  the  year  1588  3  and  others,  by  Philip  the 
Second,  in  1518.  The  chamber  at  present  con- 
sists of  a  head,  called  the  President  of  the  Council 
of  Castile,  of  a  governor  or  dean  of  the  council, 
and  certain  counsellors  who  are  distinguished  by 
the  appellation  of  Camaristûs  ;  the  number  is  in- 
definite, but  seldom  exceeds  five  or  six.  The  same 
style  and  tide  is  given  to  this  council  as  to  the 
sovereign,  it  is  addressed  by  the  term  scmr,  that  is, 
my  krJ,  or  sire,  at  the  head  of  every  petition  pre» 
sented  before  it  ;  in  the  body  of  the  same,  the  ap- 
pelladon  of  your  majesty  is  adopted  ;  and  every 
member  has  the  title  of  most  ilhistrmis. 

This  chamber  is,  properly  speaking,  an  emanation 
from  the  essence  of  the  council  of  Castile.  It  norhi- 
'Bates  for  the  king's  choice  all  persons  for  the  cabi- 
net, the  courts  of  chancery  and  of  common  pleas, 
and  for  judges,  high  constables,  and  to  fill  all 
other  judicial  offices  in  the  state,  as  well  as  the 
periodic  court  established  at  Madrid.  The  heralds' 
©face  and  the  rights  of  the  privijeged  orders  are 
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placed  under  its  cognizance  and  controul  :  the 
titles  of  dukes,  marquises,  earls,  viscounts,  barons, 
and  patents  for  the  creation  of  new  peers,  are  at  its 
disposal.  It  possesses  the  power  of  convening  the 
states  general  of  the  kingdom  for  the  purpose  of 
doing  homage,  and  taking  the  oath  of  supremacy  to 
the  monarch, and  the  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown, 
and  every  thing  which  relates  to  royal  patronage, 
as  it  regards  benefices,  the  constitution  of  mayoraz- 
gos,  granting  dispensations,  and  remitting  the 
punishments  adjudged  to  criminals  and  delin- 
quents. 

This  chamber  has  a  court  of  exchequer,  esta- 
bUshed  in  the  year  1735,  whose  duty  is,  to  bring 
or  defend,  all  actions  which  interest  the  king,  his 
crown,  and  prerogative.  To  this  belong  three 
secretaries,  one  for  the  ecclesiastical  department  of 
the  crown  of  Castile,  another  for  the  secular  affairs 
of  the  same  territory,  and  the  third  for  the  manage- 
ment of  both  the  ecclesiastical  and  secular  affairs 
belonging  to  the  crown  of  Aragon.  The  power 
and  influence  of  these  secretaries  are  very  exten- 
sive; they  enjoy  a  personal  communication  with 
the  throne,  transact  the  most  important  business 
without  consulting  the  chamber,  and  are  also  the 
principal  dispensers  of  the  royal  favours. 

Constituted  after  the  model  of  theCastilian  coun- 
cil. The  Royal  and  Supreme  Council  of  the  Indies 
is  invested  with  the  same  powers,  and  exercises 
bimilar  functions  for  the  colonies,  as  the  former 
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does  for  the  continent  of  Spain.  The  latter  wa.s 
appointed  in  the  year  151 1,  by  l^ing  Ferdinand  the 
Fifth,  and  his  consort  Isabella  ;  and  permanently 
established  by  Charles  the  First.  A  particular 
president  is  elected,  but  the  ofHce  is  usually  filled 
by  a  governor.  1  his  establishment  is  divided  into 
three  halls,  or  offices,  two  of  gobierno,  or  adminis- 
tration, and  one  of  law,  before  which  all  matters  of 
litigation  arc  brought.  This  council  is  composed 
of  twenty-one  members,  two  cashiers,  two  secre- 
taries, a  grand  chancellor^  vice-chancellor,  grand 
alguasil,  a  treasurer,  four  comptrollers,  and  nu- 
merous registering  clerks.  Its  jurisdiction  extends 
over  civil,  military,  criminal,  economical,  affairs^ 
and  whatever  relates  io  peace  or  war,  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  Mexico  and  Peru.  It  re- 
jects or  ratifies  all  ordinances  and  constitutions  of 
synods,  chapters,  convents,  viceroys,  courts,  and 
companies  of  the  Indies,  and  civil  actions  among 
the  inhabitants,  termed  encomiendas,  when  the  sum 
at  issue  exceeds  a  thousand  ducats,  or  Ô750  li- 
vres tournois  (114/.  \\s,  8d.).  It  regulates  the. 
presidency,  and  progresses  of  governors,  judges, 
grand  alcaldes,  generals,  admirals,  captains,  and 
all  other  military  and  naval  officers  and  concerns 
of  the  fleet  and  army  ;  has  the  cognizance  of  all 
appeals,  and  the  revision  of  judgments,  given  by 
the  commercial  courts,  and  of  the  actions  and 
claims  denominated  repartimienfos,  among  the  In- 
dians, the  slave-trade,  and  whatever  relates  to  eccle- 
siastical 
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siastîcal  affairs  in  the  Indies.  It  also  exercises 
some  portion  of  jurisdiction  in  old  Spain,  having 
the  inspection  of  the  exchange  at  Seville,  the  de- 
cisions of  the  various  consuls,  judges  of  the  alzadas, 
through  the  whole  kingdom  ;  but  this  only  in. 
cases  of  a  second  appeal,  or  instances  of  notorious 
injustice.  It  grants  licences  for  the  fitting  out 
and  sailing  of  fleets,  naval  armaments,  galloons, 
&c.  &c. 

This  council  has  a  junta  de  guerra,  consisting  of 
a  president  or  governor,  four  privy  and  four  mi- 
litary counsellors.  This  tribunal  revises,  upon  ap- 
peal or  petition,  the  decisions  of  viceroys,  provin- 
cial governors  and  local  courts,  respecting  both 
civil  and  criminal  causes  among  persons  bearing 
military  rank  in  the  Indies. 

This,  like  that  of  Castile,  also  has  a  chamber, 
called  The  chamber  of  India,  constituted  in  the  year 
iGOO.  The  chamber  consists  of  seven  members, 
and  has  the  privilege  of  nominating  to  bishoprics, 
benefices,  and  different  departments  of  govern- 
ment, and  magistracy,  as  governors,  mayors,  chief 
constables,  &c.  in  the  Indies. 

Ministers  of  State. 

In  Spain  are  five  ministers  of  state.  1  he  fir.-^t 
executes  the  function  of  conducting  foreign  affairs; 
the  second  is  the  minister  for  administering  justice 
and  dispensing  favours,  answering  to  our  ministef 
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of  the  interior  *  ;  the  third  is  the  minister  of  war  ^. 
the  fourth  conducts  the  business  of  the  navy  ; 
and  the  fifth  manages  the  finances. 

The  councils  connected  with  these  ministers, 
besides  the  two  just  described,  are^ 

'  1.  The  supreme  roz/w^i/ ç^  «zt'^r,  which  conducts 
every  thing  relating  to  military  concerns:  this  will 
be  noticed  under  the  article  of  military  adminis- 
tration. 

2.  The  royal  council  de  hacienda  of  finance^  formed 
in  the  year  160;2,  by  Philip  the  Third.  Over  this 
is  appointed  a  president  ;  but  more  frequently  a 
governor  presides,  who  is  generally  the  minister 
of  finance.  To  this  department  belong  three 
offices,  one  for  gobierno  or  the  administration,  one 
for  taxes,  and  one  for  justice.  The  council  con- 
sists of  twenty  members,  two  general  treasurers, 
one  comptroller-general  of  the  treasm-y,  one  re- 
ceiver general  of  the  millones  \  one  distributor- 
general,  three  receivers  of  taxes,  and  two  secre- 
taries. The  gobiernoy  or  government  office,  takes 
cognizance  of  the  king's  revenues,  regulates  the 
ordinary  and  extraordinary  expences  of  his  house- 
hold, is  charged  with  the  preservation  of  the 
prerogative  and  rights  of  the  crown,  in  the 
courts  of   law,  in  the  scignories,  estates,  rents, 

*  These,  in  the  order  as  they  are  here  enumerated,  answer  to 
our  foreign  secretary,  secretary  for  the  home  department,, 
secretary  at  war,  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  and  chancelloc 
of  the  exchequer,  or  prime  xuiuister. — T. 

contractSj, 
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contracts,  sales  of  places,  quit-rents,  and  every 
•thing  connected  with  the  general  treasury  belong- 
ing to  government,  and  that  relates  to  the  col- 
lection and  distribution  of  the  royal  revenues. 
The  office  of  the  millones  is  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving and  distributing  the  money  collected  by 
the  taxes  bearing  this  appellation.  The  functions 
of  these  two  offices  are  simply  administrative. — 
The  office  of  justice  hears  and  determines  all  ques- 
tions of  doubt,  and  subjects  of  litigation  respecting 
the  finances. 

S.  The  royal  council  of  orders,  established  in  fa- 
vour of  the  military,  will  be  described  under  the 
head  of  the  army. 

The  council  of  state,  or  privy  council,  instituted 
in  the  year  ]5\<6  by  Charles  the  First,  and  which 
properly  should  precede  all  others,  as  consisting  of 
the  king's  -confidential  advisers,  is  become  merely 
an  honorary  association,  and  is  compo>:ed  of  a 
small  and  indefinite  number  of  members,  who  are 
persons  that  have  filled  the  first  offices  in  the  state, 
as  ex -viceroys,  governors  of  provinces,  command- 
ers of  armies,  presidents  of  other  councils,  and 
ambassadors.  At  one  period  this  council  occupied 
itself  in  what  might  be  considered  state  affairs,  but 
since  the  time  Cardhial  Alberoni  was  the  leading 
man  in  administration,  under  Philip  the  Fifth,  its 
functions  have  ceased.  It  no  longer  meets,  and  at 
present  serves  only  to  recompense  such  persons  as 
ihe  king  wishes  to  distinguish  by  conferring  on 
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them  the  high  honours  and  appoiatments  attached 
to  the  title  of  a  counsellor  of  state.  The  functions 
of  this  council  were  renewed  in  the  month  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1 79.5  ;  but  no  revival  of  its  powers  has 
yet  taken  place,  and  most  of  the  members  are  on 
ieave  of  absence. 


CHAP.  VIII. 
ADMINISTRATION  OF  MILITAPtY  AFFAIRS. 

The  use  of  arms  was  the  principal  occupation  of 
the  Spaniards  for  a  long  series  of  time  ;  they  were 
all  soldiers,  ever  prepared  to  defend  their  own 
frontier,  or  attack  that  of  their  enemies.  Spain 
furnished  its  monarchs  with  numerous  armies  of 
powerful  warriors,  who  carried*  far  and  near  the 
glory  of  the  Spanish  name  ;  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries  formed  the  most  brilliant  period  of 
its  military  glory.  But  these  trcops,  once  so  famous, 
appear  to  have  degenerated  during  the  disastrous 
reigns  of  the  latter  kings  of  the  Austrian  family. 
In  the  year  :6lO,  Christoval  Perez,  their  compa- 
triot and  brother  soldier,  complained  of  this  de- 
cline ;  and,  in  less  than  a  century  more,  in  i688, 
Ozorio  in  his  writings  declares,  that  scarcely  a  person 
could  be  found  in  Spain  acquainted  with  military 
tactics.  When  Philip  the  Fifth  ascended  the 
throne,  in  the  last  century,  there  were  not  fifteen 
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tlicrasand  troops  in  the  kingdom,  and  it  had  not  a 
iiingle  ship  of  war  fit  for  sea. 

No  sooner  had  this  prince  peaceably  seated  him- 
self on  the  throne  than  he  turned  his  attention  to 
increase  his  army,  and  devoted  much  of  his  time 
to  re-estabhsh  military  discipline.  His  successors 
trod  in  his  steps,  and  the  monarchy  Las  conse- 
quently got  a  respectable  army,  and,  by  the  in- 
crease and  screngtli  of  its  naval  establishments,  is 
also  become  a  formidable  maritime  power. 

THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  THE  SPANISH  ARMY,. 

LAND-FORCES. 

Âr?fiy  Htaff, 

The  staff  of  the  Spanish  army  comprises  gene- 
ral officers,  and  many  others  of  different  ranks, 
whose  functions  contribute  to  the  general  admini- 
stration of  military  affairs. 

Of  general  officers  there  are  four  ranks  :  cap- 
lains-general,  whose  rank  answers  to  that  of  mar- 
shal in  France,  lieutenant-generals.,  Jleld-marshals, 
and  brigadier-generals',  the  duty  attached  to  the 
last  three  distinctions  is  the  same  as  formerly  be- 
longed to  similar  rank  in  France. 

Inspectors  general  are  always  appointed  from 
some  of  the  general  officers,  and  such  superintend 
every  class  of  troops  of  the  Hue  ;  they  are  perpé- 
tuai  members    of   the    supreme  council  of  war, 
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carry  on  a  direct  correspondence  with  the  army, 
receive  the  orders  from  the  king  and  his  ministry, 
and  communicate  them  to  the  commanders  of 
the  different  corps,  and  nominate  to  the  king 
proper  persons  for  promotion  to  the  vacancies  in 
rank. 

The  inilitary  intendants  have  the  same  depart- 
ment allotted  to  them  as  the  same  officers  had  in 
France.  A  certain  number  are  constantly  em- 
ployed, although  there  may  be  no  army  embodied  ; 
these  are  inspectors  of  particular  provinces,  on 
which  the  same  rank  is  conferred  ;  and  each  has 
his  peculiar  district,  comprising  one  or  more  pro- 
vinces. 

The  'veedores  are  a  kind  of  local  visitors,  or  in- 
spectors. 

The  coniadores  are  a  kind  of  comptrollers  or 
auditors  of  the  treasury  accounts,  distributed 
through  the  different  provinces. 

The  military  commissaries  have  nearly  the  same 
duty  as  those  in  France  ;  they  generally  succeed 
bv  seniority  to  the  rank  of  chief  commissaries. 

The  treasurers  are  the  depositaries  of  the  money 
appropriated  for  the  payment  of  the  army  ;  and 
they  are  also  distributed  through  the  different  pro- 
vinces. 

The  military  advocates  are  the  judges  of  all  liti- 
gated matters  and  offences  committed  by  the  offi- 
cers or  soldiery  j  and  these  are  stationed  in  the 
different  provinces. 

The 
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The  Army-Stûffin  the  year  179S. 


General  Officers* 


Inspectors-general  . 


Captains-general 
Lieutenant-generals 
p'ield-marshals 
Brigadier-generals 
Of  infantry     . 
Of  cavalry 
Of  dragoons 
Of  artillery 
Of  engineers 
Of  militia 

Military  Intendants 

Minister  of  Ceuta,  with  similar  functions 

Veedores  .  •  •  • 

Contadores 

.      r  chief  or  principal 
Military  Commissaries  |  ^^^^^^,y      , 

Treasurers  of  the  army 
Military  Judges 

Total 


560 


tC)/ 


10 
1 
2 

12 

84 

10 

15 

700 


Military  establishment  of  the  king's  household. 

The  military  establishment  of  the  royal  house- 
hold consists  of  four  companies  of  life-guards, 
tvho  perform  duty  within  and  without  the  palace, 
mounted  and  dismounted  ;  a  company  of  hal- 
berdiers, or  spearmen,  who  serve  within  the  pa- 

*  In  1807  there  were  but  five  captains-seneral,  five  inspectors,  eighty- 
seven  lieutenant-generals,  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  field-marshal.s 
and  two  hundred  and  thirteen  brigadier  geneials. 

lace; 
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lace  ;  a  regiment  of  infantry  called  the  Walloon 
guards  ;  and  a  regiment  of  cavalry  called  royal  ca- 
rabiniers. These  different  corps  were  established 
about  the  commencement' of  the  eighteenth  ,  cen- 
tury ;  three  companies  of  life-guards,  and  thé 
Spanish  and  Walloon  guards,  in  the  year  1704; 
the  spearmen  in  1707;  and  the  carabiniers  in  1730. 
The  fourth  corps  of  life-guards  was  formed  by 
Charles  the  Fourih,  and,  in  honour  of  his  colo- 
nial subjects,  denominated  the  American  com- 
pany. 

Philip  the  Fifth  established  these  different  corps 
in  imitation  of  the  life-guards,  the  hundred  Swiss 
guards,  the  French  guards,  and  the  Swiss  guards, 
which  formed  part  of  the  military  establishment  of 
the  royal  household  of  France,  iheir  dress,  like 
that  of  the  army,  v/as  originally  blue,  the  collar, 
cuffs,  and  lining  red,  and  waistcoats  of  the  same 
colour  ;  that  of  the  officers  and  hfe-guards  richly 
trimmed  with  broad  silver  lace  ;  and  wide  button- 
holes, laced  in  the  Brandebourg  form,  of  the 
dress  of  the  privates  in  the  Spanish  and  Walloon 
guards,  who  u'ere  discriminated,  by  their  cockades  J 
those  of  the  Spanish  guards  were  scarlet,  and  of 
the  Walloon  guards  scarlet  mixed  with  black. 

These  uniforms  have  undergone  some  little 
change  :  red  facings  have  bein  added  to  the  coats 
of  the  officers  j  and  in  the  dress  of  the  life  guards 
the  broad  lace  of  the  coat  has  been  omitted,  and 

very 
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very  rich  silver  lace  has  been  substituted  on  the 
collarSj  cuffs,  and  facings.  1  he  carabiniers  wear 
the  same  dress,  except  the  facings  being  blue. 

Tht  life-guards  are  divided  into  four  companies, 
the  Spanish,  the  American,  the  Italian,  the  Wal- 
loon, and  each  consists  of  natives  of  these  respec- 
tive countries  ;  they  wear  shoulder-belts  trimmed 
with  silver  lace,  but  of  different  colours  ;  red  dis- 
tinguishes the  Spanish  company,  purple  the  Ame- 
rican, green  the  Italian,  and  yellow  the  U  alloon. 

The  "Walloon  company  admits,  instead  of  Fle- 
mish, sometimes  French,  particularly  such  as  are 
born  in  Roussiiion.  Every  company  consists  of  a 
caj)tain,  three  lieutenants,  one  sub-lieutenant, 
eight  exempts,  four  brigadiers,  four  sub-brigadiers, 
twenty  cadets,  and  two  hundred  guards,  without 
counting  the  supernumeraries,  who  are  an  indefi- 
nite number.  The  cadets  stand  next  in  rank  to 
the  sub- brigadiers,  are  distinguished  by  an  aiguil- 
lette* worn  on  the  lefc  shoulder,  and  receive  more 
pay  than  ihe  common  men.  The  privates  become 
cadets  by  seniority,  but  they  often  prefer  being 
classed  with  the  supernumeraries,  who  are  particu- 
larly favoured.  Tiie  guards  formerly  never  rose 
to  superior  rank,  they  were  merely  soldiers  ;  at^ 
least  they  did  not  obtain  preferment  till  after  long 
service.    But  Charles  the  Fourth,  in  the  year  1790, 

*  This  is  a  narrow  strip  of  sih'er  lace,  not  so  rich  as  an 
o^ulette. — T. 
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granted  them  permission  to  succeed  to  sub-lieutenan- 
cies, and  after  a  certain  period  of  service  to  attain 
the  rank  of  lieutenant,  and  even  captain.  Their 
pay,  from  the  establishment  of  the  corps,  had  been 
five  reals  de  vellon  (or  one  livre  five  sols  tournois), 
one  shilling  and  one  halfpenny  per  day,  besides 
lodging,  coal,  candle,  washing,  and  a  handsome 
uniform.  The  same  monarch  doubled  their  pay 
in  the  year  1791*  These  guards  attend  the' court 
six  months,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  year 
they  are  quartered  in  barracks  (cazern)  at  Madrid. 
The  cadets  and  soldiers  of  long  standing  become, 
in  routine,  lieutenants  and  captains  of  cavalry,  or 
dragoons.  The  four  companies  united  form  a 
brigade,  have  two  brigade-majors,  and  are  com- 
manded by  a  major,  who  is  at  the  same  time  in- 
spector and  commander. 

A  company  of  flying-artillery  has  lately  been 
added  to  this  corps  ;  it  comprises  a  commandant, 
who  is  either  a  colonel  or  lieutenant-colonel,  one 
captain,  three  lieutenants,  two  brigade-majors,  two 
Serjeants,  four  corporals,  fifty-four  privates,  and  a 
trumpeter;  and  it  has  attached  to  it  eight  pieces  of 
artillery.  The  uniform  is  a  blue  jacket,  with  the 
lining,  collar,  and  cuffs  red,  and  waistcoat  of  the 
same  colour  ;  the  facings  of  the  officers'  uniform 
are  trimmed  with  silver  lace,  and  those  of  the 
privates  with  worsted  lace. 

The  company  of  halberdiers,  or  spearmen,  con- 
sists 
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sists  of  one  captain,  one  lieutenant,  one  sub-lieu- 
tenant, and  one  hundred  guards.  This  is  formed 
of  the  finest  men  that  can  be  selected  from  the 
troops  of  the  hne. 

Each  of  the  two  regiments  of  Spanish  or  Wal- 
loon guards  comprises  six  battalions,  commanded 
by  a  colonel,  a  lieutenant-colonel,  and  a  major  j 
every  battalion  consists  of  seven  companies,  one  of 
grenadiers,  and  six  of  fusileers  ;  each  company 
has  one  captain,  one  lieutenant,  one  sub-lieutenant, 
one  ensign,  and  one  hundred  men,  including  Ser- 
jeants, corporals,  and  soldiers.  Every  company 
has  its  colours,  and  each  battalion  a  brigade-major. 
The  captains  rank  as  colonels  in  the  array,  the 
lieutenants  as  heutenant-colonels,  the  sub-lieute- 
nants and  ensigns  as  captains  ;  the  Serjeants,  after 
long  servitude,  attain  the  rank  of  lieutenants  and 
sub-lieutenants  of  infantry.  The  companies  are 
commanded  by  the  captains,  who  retain  them  after 
they  become  general  officers. 

These  two  regiments  are  constantly  in  garrison 
at  Madrid  and  Barcelona,  or  quartered  at  Leganez, 
near  the  former  place,  and  at  Reussen  in  Catalo- 
nia ;  two  battalions  of  each  lie  at  Madrid,  two  at 
Barcelona,  and  one  in  the  vicinity  of  each  place  j 
they  alternately  march  from  one  of  these  cities  tp 
the  other,  from  garrison  to  quarters,  and  from 
quarters  to  garrison. 

The  royal  carabiniers  form  a  horse  regim*ent, 

which. 
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which  has  a  chief  commandant,  commandant  eiî 
second,  a  major,  and  four  brigade-majors.  It 
consists  of  four  squadrons,  each  inckiding  one 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  forming  four  troops,  each 
having  a  captain,  lieutenant,  and  sub-lieutenant. 
Both  officers  and  men  are  selected  from  other  re- 
giments of  cavalry  and  dragoons,  and  their  pay  is 
rather  more  than  that  of  other  horse-soldiers. 
Although  they  form  part  of  the  military  establish- 
ment of  the  king's  household,  yet  they  never  lie 
at  îkladrid,  but  are  in  garrison  at  La  Mancha. 

Observe.  Some  changes  were  made  in  the  royal  household 
in  the  year  1803  ;  the  military  establishment  was  reduced  to 
seven  thousand  three  hundred  men.  This  reduction  took 
place  in  the  two  regiments  of  guards,  that  mustered  but  three 
battalions,  consisting  each  of  a  thousand  men  ;  and  the  four 
companies  of  guards,  which  have  but  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
men  each.  The  carabiniers  preserved  theij  number,  but  they 
were  then  divided  into  six  squadrons,  four  of  heavy  horse, 
and  two  of  chasseurs  and  hussars,  appointed  as  the  appro- 
priate guard  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 


Military 
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Mîliiary  esiahlishment  of  the  royal  household  in  the 
year  1798. 
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Cavalry, 


Spain  has  fifteen  regiments  of  horse,  which  are? 
denominated  the  Kings,  the  ^lun's,  the  Princess, 
the  Infantado*s,  the  Bourbon^  the  Farnesian,  the 
Spanis/j,  the  Algarvan,  the  Calatravan,  the  «S'^:/// 
yagonian^  the  Montejariy  the  Granadian-coast,  and 
the  Volunteer.  These  all  consist  of  three  squadrons 
each,  except  that  of  t'ne  Granadian-coast  and  the 
Volunteer^  which  have  four  in  each.  Every  regi- 
ment has  a  colonel,  a  Heutenant-colonel,  and  a 
major  ;  each  squadron  has  a  commandant  ;  the 
colonel  commands  the  first,  the  lieutenant-colonel 
the  second,  and  a  particular  officer  the  others,  and 
the  brigade-major  is  appointed  from  among  the 
lieutenants. 

Every  squadron  includes  three  troops,  each 
having  a  captain,  a  lieutenant,  a  sub-lieutenant  or 
cornet,  and  forty-six  men,  including  Serjeants  and 
corporals.  The  colonel,  the  heutenant-colonel, 
and  the  several  comniandants  of  squadrons,  have 
each  a  troop,  which  consequently  diminishes  the 
number  of  captains. 

The  pay  of  a  captain  is  one  thousand  and  fifty 
reals,  tvv'o  hundred  and  sixty-two  livres  ten  sol.s- 
tournois,  (]()/.  18j.  ^d.')  per  month,  and  four  hun- 
dred and  forty-five  reals,  or  one  hundred  and 
eleven  livres  five  sols  tournois,  (4/,  \9.s.  6d.)  as  an 
allowance  for  a  servant;  of  a  lieutenant,  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty  reals^  and  forty- five  for  a  servant,  or 
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Sixty  SIX  livres,  five  sols  tournois,  (2/.  I5s.  2i<i.); 
and  the  privates  are  allowed  three  quartos,  seven 
sols,  seven  deniers  tournois,  three-pence  halfpenny 
seven  twenty-fourths  of  a  penny  per  day. 

The  whole  of  the  cavalry  are  dressed  in  white,  with  collar, 
cuffs,  and  facings  of  different  colours. 

ji  list  of  the  cavalry  in  the  year  1 798. 
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Since  the  above  period  the  cavalry  have  been  reduced  to 
twelve  regiments,  each  mustering  five  hundred  men,  fornaing 
five  squadrons  including  a  total  of  six  thousand  horse. 


Dragoons. 

The  formation  of  dragoons  was  changed  in  the 

year  179^.     The  regiments  previously  consisted  ot* 
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four  squadrons,  which  were  then  changed  to  three  5 
the  number  of  soldiers  was  reduced  nearly  a  fourth, 
and  that  of  the  officers  also  diminished.  These 
eight  regiments,  which  are  known  under  the  deno- 
mination of  the  King's,  the  ^een's,  the  Alman-zan^ 
the Pavian,  the  VUla-Viciosan, the  Sûgimtian,theNu' 
mancian  and  the  Lmitanian,  Every  regiment  con- 
sists of  three  squadrons,  each  squadron  of  three 
troops,  and  to  each  troop  is  attached  a  captain, 
lieutenant,  a  sub-lieutenant  or  cornet,  and  sixty- 
two  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  ;  every 
regiment  has  a  colonel  and  lieutenant-colonel  and 
major,  each  of  whom  commands  a  squadron.  The 
pay  is  the  same  with  the  cavalry. 

The  uniform  of  the  dragoons  is  yellow,  the  collar,  cuffs, 
facings,  lining  and  waistcoat  of  divers  colours. 

List  of  dragoons  in  the  year  1798. 

Eight  regiments,  each  having  a  colonel,  lieutenant-colonel, 
major,  nine  captains,  nine  lieutenants,  nine  sub-lieutenants  or 
cornets,  and  five  hundred  and  fifty-two  non-commissioned 
officers  and  privates.  Total  amount  of  the  eight  regiments, 
four  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-six  men. 

Since  that  period  the  eight  regiments  have  each  been  made 
to  consist  of  five  squadrons,  like  those  of  the  cavalry,  but  with- 
out increasing  their  number,  each  squadron  including  now  but 
one  hundred  men. 

Light  cavalry, 

Spain  has  four  regiments  of  light  cavalry,  divided 
into  five  squadrons  each,  whose  formation  is  si- 
milar 
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Sïillâr  to  that  of  the  dragoons  ;  viz.  two  regiments 
of  chasseurs,  those  of  Olivencia,  and  the  Spanish 
volunteers.  The  uniform  is  green  with  red  cuffs 
and  collars.  Two  regiments  of  hussars,  whose 
uniform  is  sky-blue  ;  they  bear  the  name  of  Maria- 
Louisa  y  and  Spanish  hussars,  and  form  together 
with  the  dragoons  six  thousand  light  cavalry. 

The  whole  of  the  cavalry  in  1803  amounted  to 
12000  men. 

Infantry  of  the  line'. 

The  infantry  of  the  line  is  composed  of  native 
and  foreign  infantry,  the  militia,  invalid  corps,  ar- 
tillery, and  engineers. 

The  Spanish  infantry  experienced  considerable 
changes  in  1791,  and  large  augmentations  in  the 
three  succeeding  years.  The  original  formation  of 
both  native  and  foreign  foot  forces  was  the  same, 
but  at  present  it  is  very  different. 

The  former  now  comprises  thirty- eight  regi- 
ments, bearing  the  distinguishing  appellations,  re- 
giment of  the  King,  of  the  ^lecn^  of  the  Princess^ 
of  Ceuta,  of  AJalaga,  of  Savoy^  of  the  crown  of 
Africa,  of  Zamora,  of  Soria,  of  Cordova,  of  Gua- 
dalûxara,  of  Seville,  of  Granada,  of  Valencia,  of 
Saragassa,  of  Spain,  of  Toledo,  of  Majorca,  of  Bur- 
gos, of  Murcia,  of  Leon,  of  Cantabria,  of  the  jIs- 
iurias,  of  Navarre,  of  Aragon,  of  America,  of  Estre- 
madiira,  of  facji,  of  state  volunteers,  of  military  or- 
ders ;  of  volunteers  of  Castile  ;  of  volunteers  of  the 
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crown^  of  Bourbon,  of  Ireland,  of  Hibernia,  and  of 
Ultonia;  the  last  three  were  composed  intirely  of 
Irish,  but  they  are  now  incorporated  with  the  na- 
tive infantry. 

Light  Infantry. 

The  Spanish  light  infantry  includes  twelve  bat- 
talions, consisting  of  seven  hundred  men  each,  but 
when  on  the  war  establishment  of  one  thousand, 
and  are  thus  denominated  ;  the  first  of  Aragon, 
the  first  of  Catalonia,  the  twelfth  of  Aragon,  the 
tv/elfth  of  Catalonia,  of  Tarragona,  of  Gironna,  the. 
first  of  Barcelona,  the  chasseurs  of  Barbastro,  the 
volunteers  of  Valencia,  of  Campo-mayor,  and  of 
Navarre. 

The  regiment  of  Ceuta  is  raised  for  the  defence 
of  that  place,  and  its  establish  nient  is  similar  to 
the  Spanish  regiments. 

The  thirty-eight  regiments  in  the  year  179o, 
consisted  of  three  battalions  each,  two  field,  and 
one  garrison  battalion,  and  the  latter  was  generally 
quartered  in  the  part  of  the  kingdom  after  which 
it  was  named,  and  kept  for  the  purpose  of  recruit- 
ing the  former  two.  Each  regiment  had  a  colonel, 
who  commanded  the  first  battalion,  a  lieutenant- 
colonel  who  commanded  the  second,  a  command- 
ant of  battalion  who  commanded  the  third,  with 
the  rank  of  Heutenant- colonel,  and  a  major.  The 
two  field  battalions  consisted  of  a  grenadier,  and 
four  fusiher  companies.  Each  grenadier  com- 
pany had  a  captain,  lieutenant,  a  sub-lieutenant, 

two 
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two  Serjeants,  six  corporals,  fifty-four  privates,  and 
a  drummer.  Each  company  of  fusileers  had  a 
captain,  a  first-lieutenant,  with  the  rank  of  captain, 
a  lieutenant  en-second,  a  sub-lieutenant,  four  Ser- 
jeants, ten  corporals,  one  hundred  and  three 
privates,  and  three  drummers, 

7  he  cadets  are  the  ensigns,  or  standard-bearers. 

Since  the  changes  which  have  been  made  as  to 
the  mode  of  forming  these  thirty-eight  regiments, 
they  have  still  been  composed  of  three  battahons, 
but  the  battahon  has  consisted  of  only  four  com- 
panies, the  grenadiers  having  coalesced  with  the 
fusiliers  ;  each  company  consists  of  eighty-four 
men,  of  which  number  sixty  are  fusiliers  ;  the 
battahon  of  three  hundred  and  thirty-six  ;  and 
every  regiment  of  one  thousand  and  eight. 

The  pay  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  is  fixed  at 
the  following  sums  per  month. 


Pay  of  the  Infantry. 
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The  foreign  infantry  was  composed  of  twelve 
regiments  ;  three  wall-, on,  called  the  little  Wal- 
loons, bearing  the  discriminating  appellations  of 
Brabant,  Flanders,  and  Brussels  ;  three  Irish,  viz. 
the  regiment  of  Ireland,  Hibernia,  and  Ultonla  ;  two 
Itahan,  viz.  the  regiment  oï  Naples,  and  oi  Milan 'y 
and  four  Swiss  regiments,  bearing  the  names  of 
their  respective  commanders.  The  Litt4e  Walloon, 
and  the  Milan  regiments  have  been  new-formed, 
the  three  Irish  regiments  have  been  incorporated 
with  the  Spanish  infantry,  and  the  Swiss  have  been 
augmented  to  six  regiments.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  the  regiment  of  Naples,  and  six  Swiss  re- 
giments, bearing  the  denominations  of  Wimpffen, 
Traxler,  Preu>:,  Reding,  first  and  second,  and  BetS' 
chart,  which  are  the  names  of  their  respective 
colonels.  The  Neapohtao  regiment  consists  of 
three  battalions,  and  has  the  same  appointments 
as  the  other  Spanish  regiments.  Each  of  the 
Swiss  regiments  consists  of  two  battalions,  and  the 
battahon  includes  one  company  of  grenadiers,  and 
eight  companies  of  fusiliers  :  to  each  company  is 
attached  a  captain,  a  lieutenant,  a  sub-lieutenant, 
and  seventy-seven  non-commissioned  officers  and 
privates.  Every  regiment  is  commanded  by  a 
colonel,  a  lieutenant-colonel,  and  a  rnajor;  the  two 
former  officers  have  each  a  company.  The  manage- 
ment of  these  regiments  is  entirely  different  from 
the  Spanish  ;  it  is  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  officers, 
pe^rticularly  the  heads  of  the  respective  corps  ,  the 
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business  of  each  company  is  transacted   by  the 
captain. 

1  he  pay  of  the  officers  by  the  month,  and  of  the 
non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  by  the  day, 
ÎS  as  follows  : 
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The  mîlitia  is  distinguished  by  the  appellations 
of  milices  provinciales^  and  ?nilices  urbanas,  that  is, 
provincial  and  civic  or  local  militia. 

The  provincial  ?nilitia  is  divided  into  forty-two 
battahons,  and  distributed  though  the  different 
provinces,  each  assun.ing  the  name  of  the  pro- 
vince, or  one  of  the  chief  cities,  in  which  it  is  sta- 
tioned. Every  battalion  has  a  colonel,  a  lieute- 
nant-colonel, a  major,  a  company  of  grenadiers, 
a  company  of  light  infantry,  and  six  companies  of 
fusiliers  ;  to  each  company  is  attached  a  captain, 
a  Heutenant,  a  sub-lieutenant,  and  sixty-five  men, 
including  Serjeants,  corporals,  and  privates  ;  the 
militia  is  not  in  actual  service,  but  the  officers  and 
soldiers  remain  at  their  respective  homes,  ready 
for  being  called  out  upon  duty.  J  hey  assemble 
annually,  for  the  purpose  of  being  drilled,  in  the 
principal  city  of  the  department  to  which  they  be- 
long, and  remain  embodied  twenty  days  j  but 
they  are  liable,  at  an  hour's  notice,  to  march  for 
a  campaign,  or  to  do  garrison  duty.  Their  pay 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  infantry  of  the  line,  but 
they  only  receive  it  the  twenty  days  of  drilling,  or 
when  called  out  into  actual  service  ;  but  the  offi- 
cers of  the  grenadier  and  light  infantry  companies 
are  kept  in  pay.  It  is  only  in  the  provinces  be- 
longing to  the  crown  of  Castile  that  the  militias 
are  raised  ;  those  belonging  to  the  crown  of  Ara- 
gon are  not  subject  to  these  levies  j    that  is   to 
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say,  Aragon,  Catalonia,  and  the  kingdom  of  Va- 
lencia. 

The  milices  urhanas,  or  civic  militia,  neither  re- 
ceive pay,  nor  are  liable  to  be  called  away  from 
their  homes.  Their  province  is  the  defence  of  the 
respective  places  to  which  they  belong  ;  they 
choose  their  own  officers,  and  most  of  them  have 
peculiar  commandants.  This  corps  consists  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-one  companies,  stationed 
thus  :  nine  at  port  Santa  Maria,  fourteen  at  the 
camp  of  Gibraltar,  four  at  Carthagena,  five  at 
Ceuta,  fourteen  at  Badajoz,  eight  at  Albuquerque, 
six  at  Alcantara,  seven  at  Valencia  and  Alcantara, 
twelve  at  Coruna,  six  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  four 
at  Tarifa,  one  at  Rosas,  one  at  Aragon,  ten  on 
the  coast  of  Granada,  and  twenty  at  Cadiz. 

The  invalids  are  divided  into  two  classes,  or 
corps,  the  one  habiles,  that  is,  composed  of  ef- 
fective men,  fit  for  service  not  very  arduous  ;  and 
inhabiles,  that  is,  such  as  are  disqualified  for  any 
service.  The  first  consists  of  forty-five  compa- 
nies, distributed  through  the  different  provinces, 
and  twenty  six  of  the  second  stationed  at  Seville, 
Lugo,  Toro,  and  San  Felipe.  The  former  have 
two  commandants,  one  holding  the  command  at 
Madrid,  arid  the  other  at  Valencia  ;  the  latter  have 
four,  one  in  each  department,  and  a  major. 

'^Ihe  artillery,  since  the  new  arrangements,  com- 
prises five  regiments  of  twelve  companies  each  j  to 
every  regiment  is  atrached  two  companies  of  light 
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artillery.  Three  of  these  reçriments,  in  time  of 
peace,  are  twelve  hundred  strong,  but  the  other 
two  consist  only  of  nine  hundred.  On  the  war 
establishment  they  are  augmented  to  the  same 
number  with  the  three  former  ;  they  have  nearly 
three  hundred  officers  of  different  ranks. 

The  lorps  of  engineers  is  commanded  by  ten 
officers,  called  directors,  whose  rr.nk  is  equal  to 
that  of  colonel  ;  ten  principals,  or  chief  engineers, 
with  equal  rank;  twenty  others,  with  that  of  lieu- 
tenant'Colcnel  ;  thirty  ordinary  engineers,  with  the 
rank  of  captain  ;  thirty  engineers  extraordinary, 
with  the  rank  of  lientenant  ;  and  forty  assistant- 
engineers,  with  that  of  sub-lieutenant.  To  this 
corps  belongs  a  regiment  of  sappers  and  miners, 
consisting  of  two  battahons,  including  together 
1400  men. 

In  the  year  l796  a  new  corps  of  engineers  was 
formed  under  the  title  of  state  cosmographers^  com- 
posed of  captains,  lieutenants,  and  cadets. 

Another  corps  was  estabhshed  in  the  year  1792, 
denominated  the  company  of  New  Castile,  de- 
signed as  a  police  band,  for  pursuing  smugglers, 
and  other  delinquents  in  the  Vicinity  of  Madrid, 
the  royal  palaces,  and  the  district  of  the  Tagus, 
This  is  commanded  by  a  captain,  and  consists  of 
one  hundred  foot  and  thirty  horse  soldiers. 

All  the  regiments  of  Spanish  infantry,  and  that 
of  Naples,  are  clothed  in  white,  with  the  collars, 
cuffs,    and  facings,   of  divers  colours,    and   the 

name* 
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■names  of  the  regiments  a^e  affixed  on  the  buttons. 
TLe  regiments  of  the  natlonui  or  sta^e  volunteers, 
and  Bourbon  only,  have  a  blue  uniform.  The 
volunteers  of  Tarragona,  Gironna,  V  alencia,  Ara- 
gon, Catalonia,  Barcelona,  and  the  chasseurs  of 
Barbastro,  have  a  dress  either  of  a  deep  blue,  or 
bottle  green,  for  the  officers  ;  and  light  grey,  ma- 
rone  or  blue,  for  the  privates.  These  have  only 
a  close  coat  as  an  uniform,  over  which  they  wear 
a  loose  short  coat,  like  a  great  or  riding  coat, 
called  a  gambeto. 

The  Swiss  infantry  are  clothed  in  blue,  with  the 
collar,  cuffs,  and  facings  of  different  colours. 

The  uniforms  of  the  militias  are  all  blue  :  the 
provincial  militiahave  white  waistcoats  and  breeches, 
and  the  cuffs,  collar,  and  facings  of  their  coats  are 
red,  with  the  name  of  the  principal  city  of  their 
province  upon  the  buttons.  The  civic  militia  have 
the  collar,  cuffs,  and  waistcoat  of  various  colours, 
and  some  wear  black  velvet  collars.  The  mihtia 
of  Alcantara  alone  has  a  white  uniform. 

The  stationary,  or  local  companies,  are  also 
clothed  in  blue. 

The  artillery  have  blue  coats,  with  the  collar, 
cuffs,  and  waistcoat  red  ;  and  the  dress  of  the  offi' 
cers  is  trimmed  with  gold  lace. 

The  engineers'  is  similar  to  the  uniform  of  the 
artillery,  except  that  the  trimmings  are  of  silver 
lace. 

The  state  cosmographers  wear  green  coats,  with 

the 
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the  collar,  ctifTs,  facings,  waistcoat  and  breeches, 
red. 

The  invalids  have  the  coat  and  breeches  blue, 
and  the  cuffs,  collar,  and  facings  red. 

To  this  general  statement  of  the  army  should 
be  added  four  regiments  of  provincial  grenadiers, 
forming  one  battalion,  each  regiment  consisting 
of  seven  hundred  men  ;  and  the  staff  and  garrisons 
of  the  different  fortified  places. 

General  Iht  of  Spanish  infantry  in  1798. 


38  regtî. 
of  three 
battali- 
ons each. 


S-! 


,    lOregts. 
j  of  one 

battaJion 

each. 


I  Italian 
regt. 

6  Swiss 
regts. 


"1  colonel  r j8") 

1  lieutenant-colonel  ..      38  ■ 
1  commandant  of  battl.     38 

1  major    "^8  _ 

1 4  captains j32  }■ 

•^  '2  lieutenants  of  greuad.     76 
12  first  lieutenanti..  ..    A:>C> 
3  2  lieutenants  en-second  456 
14  sub-lieutenants  ..  ..    532- 
1566  non-commis'irioned 

^     officers  and  privates  .... 

!1  commandant    11) 
1  major    10 
8  captains    80 
9  lieutenants 90 
9  sub-lieutenants    ....      90. 
G930  non-commiisioned 
officers  and  privates. .  . . 
{officers 58 
non-commissioned  offi- 
cers and  privates 

{officers 330 
non-commissioned  offi- 
cers and  privates, 


59,53S 


6930 


;io 


2S0 


1536  )   S8S 


76j8 


>  61,743 


j9,538. 


6930  . 


9169 


12SV8    75637 


7210 


9,557 


78515 
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Civic. 

1 20  com- 
panies 
each. 


45  com- 
panies of 
able, 
each 


26  com- 
panies of 
disabled, 
each. 


Officers. 


I  Non- 
commis- 
sioned 
officers 
and  pri- 

_vates. 


H 

si 


Brought 
1  colonel 

1  lieutenant- colonel  .. 

1  major    

10  cuptain» 

10  lieutenants 

10  sub-lieutenants  .... 

770  non-commissioned 
officers  and  privates  . . 

/-I  captain 

J  1  lieutenant 

j   1  sub-lieutenant    

^77    non-commissioned 

officers  and  privates  . 
^  commandants 

1  captain 

1  lieutenant 

1  sub-lieutenant 

70    non-commissioned 

^     officers  and  privates  . 

commandants 

(  1  captain 

1  1  lieutenant 

^  1  sub-lieutenant 

I  70   non-commissioned 
^     officers  and  privates  , 

colonels   

lieutenant-colonels. .  . . 

major 

captains   

lieutenants 

sub-lieutenants    

gentlemen  cadets    .... 

4  battalions,  consisting 
of  7  companies    

2  battalions  of  six  com- 
panies   

1  provincial  con\pany 

3  companies  of  invalids 
directors  

4  colonels,  chiefs    

J  licutenant-cols.  chiefs 

"S  captains 

I  lieutenants 

^  sub-lifeutenants   ....i. 


_, 

■o 

j; 

g-ss^ 

o^- 

«É-Sf  . 

-s 

o 

o  ^  i^  I-. 

«  t 

-;gg£S 

3 

O 

c  T.— "^^ 

^1 

Hsifl 

H 

over...",...  i'.ib7Sj    7où'37  | 
42 


til 

4 '20  ^  ■ 

4'-'0  V 

420/ 


121 
121} 
121  J 


} 


SO  V. 
so  I 
103  1 

100 -^ 


1470 

34340 

363 

34310. 

9317 

13; 

9317_ 

3150 

82 

3150- 

1320 

404 

1S20_ 

2800 

1200 

4i00 

100 

S0()> 

150 

Total.. 

54S4 

128664 

73515 


35810 


9680 


3287 


190a 


460^ 


150 
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A  general  list  of  the  land  forces  in  the 
year  1798. 


Army  staff  ...7.. .. ...". , 

JEstabli&hment  of  the  royal  household  ... 

Cavalry 

Dragoons 

Hussars 

y^Spanish  infanty , 

i  Foreign  ditto 

\  Provincial  militia    

T  f     tr  '  -/  C'^'<^  ^^  local  ditto , 

^  ■    \  Effective  or  able  invalids  ... 
à  ineffective  or  unable  invalids 

f  Artillery 

^  Engineers 

Total 


Guard5. 

Von-cnmmis- 

officers. 

missioned 

Officers  and 

Privates. 

Total. 

701 

701 

4iU 

10,041 

10,532 

837 

6,486 

7,S23 

240 

4,416 

4,650 

28 

414 

442 

2472 

64,872 

67,344 

388 

9,169 

9,557 

1428 

32,340 

33,768 

363 

9,317 

9,680 

137 

3,150 

3,287 

82 

1,820 

1,902 

404 

4,400 

4,804 

150 



150 

7681 

145,425 

154,146 

From  this  list,  the  Spanish  army  appears  upon  a 
large  and  respectable  footing,  but  then  a  deduction 
must  be  made  from  its  efficient  strength,  as  follows. 
The  provincial  militia  only  embodied  in 

time  of  war  .  .  »        33,768 

The  civic  or  local  militia,  which  only  do 

duty  at  the  respective  places  where 

they  are  raised         .  .  .  9,680 

The   invalids   incapable   of  standing   a 

campaign  .  .  .  5,189 

From  the  third  battalions,  belonging  to 

thirty-eight  regiments,  which  have  only 

half  their  complement  of  men 


Total 


11,160 


59,797 
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The  number  of  forces  is  thus  reduced  to  74,163 
men  ;  but  the  provincial  militia,  to  the  amount  of 
o5,8l6,  being  always  kept  in  readiness  to  march, 
and  act  as  troops  of  the  line  in  time  of  war,  ex- 
tends the  capable  force  of  the  Spanish  army  to 
109,973  men. 

The  captains,  lieutenants,  and  sub-lieutenants, 
are  all  distinguished  by  epaulets  on  their  dress  ; 
the  two  latter  have  but  one,  the  lieutenants  wear 
them  on  the  right  shoulder,  and  the  sub-lieute- 
nants on  the  left  ;  the  captains  have  one  on  each. 
Lieutenant-colonels  and  majors  wear  none,  but 
are  discriminated  by  broad  lace  upon  the  cuffs  of 
the  coat  ;  the  dress  of  majors  has  one  row,  lieute- 
nant-colonels two,  and  colonels  three.  Where 
the  colonels  are  brigade  officers,  they  wear  above 
three  rows  of  narrow  lace,  the  distinguishing  mark 
of  brigadier  rank. 

General  officers,  when  not  in  their  uniforms, 
wear  a  red  girdle  with  upright  bands  of  gold  em- 
broidery, two  or  three  inches  broad  j  the  field- 
marshals  one,  lieutenant-generals  two,  captain- 
generals  three.  The  cadets  are  clothed  like  the 
private  soldiers,  except  that  they  are  distinguished 
by  an  aiguilette  of  gold  or  silver  lace  upon  the 
shoulder,  by  the  buckles  and  sword  of  silver,  or 
gilt  metal,  to  answer  the  uniform,  and  by  their 
dress  being  made  of  finer  cloth  ;  the  alguilettes, 
or  shoulder  knots,  are  called  in  Spanish  cordones  *. 

■X-    The  cordon,  or  aiguilette,  difters  from  the  epaulette. 

The 
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The  Spanish  troops  all  wear  a  red  cockade,  ex- 
cept the  Walloon  and  Swiss  guards  ;  the  former 
of  which  is  red  and  black,  and  the  latter  red  and 
yellow. 

The  royal  marine  department. 

The  royal  department  of  the  marine  comprises 
naval  forces,  sailors,  and  marines,  the  naval  ad- 
ministration, and  the  management  of  the  different 
branches,  as  shipping,  arsenals,  hospitals,  &c.  &c. 

Naval  forces. 

The  naval  forces  of  Spain  consist  oT  a  marine 
staff,  a  corps  of  marine  officers,  a  corps  of  naval 
cadet-guards,  and  three  corps  of  engineers,  artil- 
lery, and  infantry,  appropriated  entirely  to  the 
service  of  the  navy. 

The  staff  comprises  general  officers,  divided 
into  four  classes,  captain-generals,  lieutenant  ge- 
nerals, commanders  of  fleets,  and  commodores  or 
commanders  of  squadrons,  which  answer  to  cap- 
tain-generals, lieutenant  generals,  field  marshals, 
and  brigadier-generals  in  the  land  service. 

The  corps  of  naval  officers  is  composed  of  six 
classes  or  gradations  in  r^nk,  viz.  captain  of  a 
ship,  captain  of  a  frigate,  lieutenant  of  a  ship, 
lieutenant  of  a  frigate,  sub4ieutenant  of  a  ship, 

and  is  formed  of  a  broad  band  or  strap  of  silver  or  gold  lace, 
on  the  shoulder  part  of  the  habit,  with  very  short  fringe  at 
the  end.— T.  , 

sub- 
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sub-Iîeutenant  of  a  frigate.  The  number  cf  these 
is  ind'i^finite,  and  is  continually  varying  as  to  cir- 
cumstances and  promotions. 

The  corps  of  cadet-guards  includes  three  com- 
panies, one  for  each  naval  station,  Ferrol,  Ca- 
diz, and  Carthagena.  Each  company  has  a  cap- 
tain, lieutenant,  sub-lieutenant,  and  two  assistant 
major:;,  u'ho  are  elected  out  of  the  corps  of  naval 
officers,  and  one  hundred  cadets,  of  whom  four 
are  brigadiers,  and  four  sub-brigadiers.  The  ca- 
dets succeed  to  rank  as  officers  by  seniority. 

A  particular  corps  of  engineers  is  attached  to 
the  naval  estabhshment,  composed  of  directors, 
and  different  classes  of  engineers,  all  of  whom  have 
naval  rank.  The  directors,  or  chief  engineers, 
rank  as  captains  of  ships;'  the  engineers  en  second 
as  captains  of  frigates  ;  the  common  engineers  as 
lieutenants  of  ships  ;  the  engineers  extraordinary  as 
sub-lieutenants  of  ships;  assistant  engineers  as  sub- 
lieutenants of  frigates.  This  corps  is  commanded 
by  a  director-general,  who  always  holds  the  rank 
of  a  general  officer. 

Attached  to  the  navy  is  a  corps  of  artillery,  con- 
sisting of  sixteen  brigades,  distributed  in  the  tb.ree 
naval  stations  ;  six  at  Cadiz,  six  at  Ferrol,  and 
four  at  Carthagena,  In  each  of  these  places  is  a 
staff,  composed  of  a  captain  commissary  general 
de  vaisseau,  of  a  captain  major  de  frégate,  and  two 
ordinary  lieutenant  commissaries  de  frégate.     Jilacli 
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brigade  has  a  first  chief,  a  second  chief,  a  h'eute- 
nant,  a  sub-lieutenant,  a  greater  or  less  number  of 
bombarding  captains  and  lieutenants,  of  firing  cap- 
tains and  lieutenants,  eight  marshals,  sixteen  cor- 
porals, sixteen  bombardiers,  forty-eight  cannoniers, 
sixty-four  assistants,  eight  attendants,  and  two 
drummers.  ~ 

The  naval  infantry,  or  marines,  form  twelve 
battalions,  distributed  in  the  three  stations,  in  each 
of  which  is  a  staff,  composed  of  two  commanders 
and  sn  inspector,  V* ho  are  general  officers,  and  a 
major  captain  de  frégate.  Every  battalion  has  a 
particular  commandant,  two  assistant  majors,  and 
six  companies;  to  each  company  are  two  captains, 
one  lieutenant,  oiie  sub-lieutenant,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty -eight  non-commissioned  officers  and 
privates.  The  officers  are  all  appointed  from  the 
corps  of  naval  officers. 


List 
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List  of  naval  forces  in  the  year  1798. 


General 
C)iiic«rs, 


41 


118 


f  Captains-general 2  ") 

I  Lieutetiancs-gcneral '24  | 

"    i.  Conimaudcis  of  flefls..  .. 
^*     I  Commodores  or  rominand- 

l_     crs  of  squadrons 

Captains  de  vaisseaux  .... 

J  Ditto  do  tiegate     17 J 

Naval      J  Lieutenants  de  vaisseaux   .  251 

Officers,    j  Ditto  de  fre-ate    «. . .  233 

J  Sub-lieiitenaut  de  vaisseaux  231 

*"Ditto  de  frégate    304 

Naval  Cadet-guards 

rCliief  directors 5 

I  Engineers  en-second     ....  S 

Engineers.-^  Ordinary  engineers 11 

I  Extraordinary  engineers  . .  .') 

(^Assistant  engineers 10 

^Captains  of  tire  ships  ....  6 

Ditto  of  bomb  vessels  ....  8 

l.ientenarits  of  tire  sliips..  10 

Dittij  of  bomb  vessels  ....  8 
In  «ivery  brigade  : 

2chiefs 32 

a  liruienant i ..  16 

Artillery.  ^  a  sub-lieutenant 16 

8  marshals .  128 

1 6  c.;rporals 236' 

Ifi  boiubardiers 236 

48  cannoniers 768 

64  assistants lOl-i- 

8  piol.;*ioners 128 

2  driisnuiers     32 


Offi- 
cers. 


119 


1312 


308 


)■       96 


Jnfautry. 


'l'/:l<atialions' 
I     of  C  com-  i 
I      I'i'.iiies    i:i 
each  . ,  . . 


IC8  lion -commis- 
sioned officers 
and  priviii^s  'j 
eacii  couipany 


2582 


12096  ' 


1874   14678   16552 


Total. 


11<) 

1312 

303 
39 


2G78 


1209S 


The  naval  administration. 

The  Spanish  naval  adiianlstration  comprises  all 
the  commisoioners,  super  intendants:  clerks,  &c. 
beloncriîig  to  the  various  manne  depart:ncn.ts, 
which  may  be  divided  into  nine  cUsses,  the  nav.il 

1  I  2  inspector»^ 
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inspectors,  one  to  each  of  the  three  naval  depotSj 
who  are  usually  general  officers  of  the  marines  ; 
the  chief  comptrollers  ;  the  treasure rs^  two  at  each 
station  :  the  ordinary  coîiunissaries^  whose  number 
varies  ;  the  orcVmary  war  conwiissaries^  the  number 
of  which  is  also  indefinite  ;  the  provincial  commissa- 
ries ;  their  deputies,  and  those  employed  in  the  sub" 
ordinate  offices  of  administration,  divided  into  two 
ranks,  first  and  second  ;  the  auditors  of  war,  dis- 
tributed through  the  different  subordinate  delega- 
tions in  the  department;  Ûic  comptrollers  of  shippings 
called  contadores  de  vaisseau  and  contadores  de  fre^ 
gate  ;  and  supemmnerary  officials.  The  duty  at- 
tached to  these  officers  is  much  the  same  as  that 
incumbent  on  those  bearing  the  same  distinctions 
in  the  land-forces. 


List  of  the  naval  administration  in  1792. 


At 

At 

At 
Cartha- 

Total. 

Cadiz. 

Ferrol. 

gena. 

Naval  inspectors 

1 

I 

1 

3 

Chief  comptrollers 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Treasurers 

2 

a 

2 

6 

Ordinary  commissaries 

6 

Ordinary    commissaries    of 

war 

32 

Provincial  commissaries 

36 

First  deputies,  or  officials    . 

25 

21 

25 

69 

Second  deputies,  or  officials 

V 

29 

2() 

8Î 

Auditors  of  war 

31 

Comptrollers  de  vaisseau      . 

20 

23 

24 

72 

Comptrollers  de  frégate 

20 

14 

18 

A  2 

Supernumerary  officials 

2 'J 

27 

25 

78 

Total 

i 

470 
^  con- 
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A  considerable  number  of  cleiks  and  inferior 
persons  employed  are  not  included  in  the  preced- 
ing liit. 

Sea  service  and  ports. 

The   sea   service  comprises    all    persons    em- 
ployed about  the  shipping,  who  may  be  divided 
in    tv^'o    descriptions  ;    those    actually   employed, 
and  those  intended  as  a  reserve  to   replace   the 
former,    or   to    form  an    additional  force,  when 
the  service  may  demand  their   assistance.      The 
first   includes    port   captains,    pilots,    branch    pi- 
lots,   coasting  pilots,    port  pilots,    seamen,   and 
boys  ;  the  second  answers  to  what  in  France  are 
known  under  the  denomination  of  classes,  com- 
prehending a  number  of  persons  distributed  over 
the  country,  but  especially  on  the  sea-coast,  who 
are  enrolled  and  classified,  preparatory   to    their 
being  calh-d  out,  when  occasion  may  require.    The 
port  captains  arc  stationed  at  the  different  ports,  to 
the  number  of  thirty-three,  and  are  ail  naval  offi- 
cers, lieutenants  and   sub-Heutenants   de  vaisseau 
and  de  frégate.    The  pilots,  branch  pilots,  coasting 
pilots,  and  port  pilots,  constitute  a  particular  body, 
whose  commander  resides  at  Cadiz,  and  it  has  a 
staff  composed  of  a  director  and  two  assistant  ma- 
jors.   The  pilots  are  divided  into  two  classes  ;  those 
of  the  first  obtain  the  rank  of  naval  ofîicers,  those 
of  the  second  succeed  by  seniority,  or  merit,  to  the 
first  J  the  branch  pilots  become  pilots  of  the  se- 
I  I  3  cond 
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cond  order  ;  the  coasting  and  port  pilots  are  des- 
tined to  give  assistance  and  direction  to  all  vessels 
wanting  such  aid. 

The  number  of  searaen  and  boys  is  very  great, 
but,  as  it  is  continually  varying,  it  is  impossible  to 
state  the  exact  number. 

The  second  class  forms  a  particular  administra- 
tion :  each  of  the  three  stadons  is  divided  into  three 
departments,  the  business  of  which  is  conducted 
under  the  superincendence  of  a  provincial  or  war 
commissary,  or  some  other  principal  officer,  who 
receives  the  appellation  of  minister,  and,  together 
wirh  a  recorder  or  council  and  subordinate  offi- 
cers, constitutes  a  court  for  taking  cognizance  of 
all  affairs  relative  to  the  registered  seamen.  Each 
department  is  again  subdivided  into  smaller  por- 
tions, superintended  by  proper  delegates.  The 
naval  establishment  at  Cadiz  includes  nine  of  these 
depaitmen^s,  Ferrol  eleven,  and  Carthagena  ten. 
The  registered  seamen  are  distributed  or  appor- 
tioned to  the  smaller  divisions,  and  they  remain  at 
their  own  homes,  but  are  subject  to  be  summoned 
and  employed  at  a  moment's  notice. 


List 
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List  of  persons  employed,  or  liable  to  be  so,  in  the  naval 
service  of  t pain  y  in  the  year  1792. 


Pilots  of  the  higher  order. 

Branch  pilots 

Coas 

Port 


first  class  .....  1  13 
second  class  ...  1  '2.5 


astiner  pilots  ? 
rt  pilots    . .  ^ 


238 

176 

,    30 


Naval 
classes. 


"War  commissari 
Pinvincia!  ditto  , 

Ministers  '. 

Pa-c  rders     


\  Sub-delegates 

LRegistered  seamen  .. 

Total.... 


I968i 


1 


464 


1 

. 

rt 

1.     a; 

o 

^    bo 

^ 

^ 

^ 

1 

ÇJ 

'2 

(S 

8 

16 

9 

'29 

41 

98 

26733 

65741 

>63899 


64363 


Arsenal  service* 

Each  of  the  three  naval  establishments,  at  Cadiz, 
Ferrol,  and  Canhagena,  has  an  extensive  arsenal, 
the  works  of  which  occupy  a  great  number  of  per- 
sons. The  whole  of  those  employed  in  the  different 
departments  are  under  che  orders  of  an  inspector- 
general  of  ma.  ine  and  a  general  of  engineers,  both 
of  whom  are  general  officers.  Every  department 
has  also  three  particular  chiefs  ;  one  deputy  in- 
spector, whose  office  it  is  to  superintend  every 
branch  of  business  carried  on  in  the  arsenal  ;  a 
commandant,  whose  duty  is  attention  to  the  police; 
a  chief  engineer,  whose  employment  is  directing 
every  thing  relating  lo  the  buildin;.,,  repairing, 
I  1  4  careening, 
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careening,  and  refitting  of  ships,  the  making  cord- 
age, sails,  erecting  fortifications,  and  other  build-» 
ings  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  dock-yards, 
or  the  acco'Timcdation  of  the  persons  employed. 
Each  of  these  has  under  his  command  chief  and 
subordinate  oiBcers,  artizans,  mechanics,  and  all 
kinds  of  workmen.  The  following  list  will  fur- 
nish an  idea  of  the  nature  and  number  of  the 
establishment  :  — 


List  of  persons  employed  in  ihe  arsenals. 


Chiefs. 


Principal, 
Officers. 


Officers 
and  sub- 
ordinate 
Persons 
employ- 
ed. 


C  Sub-inspectors     

<  Chief  engineers 

f  Conimanclants 

f  Assistant  sub-inspectors 
j  Assistant  commandants.. 
I  Engineers  en  second  .... 

Engineers  in  ordinary    .. 

Ditto  extraordinary    .... 

Ditto  assistants 

Commissaries  of  stores  , , 

Ditto  of  building: 

Contaduria 

^Guards  to^tbe  magazines 

Subalterns     under     the 
spector 

Ditto  ditto  the  commandant 

Oliicers  attached  to  the  en- 
gineeis 

Assistant  builders     

Masters'  mates  belonging  tt 
^  the  engineers  ........ 

Mates  in  general 

Persons  euiployed  in  careen- 

'"g    

Common   subalterns   of  tht 

stdres    

Ditto  of  the  yards 

^  G  uardiuns    


C3 

O 

bo 

CS 

1) 

O 

fi- 

u 

•4-) 

-u 

*j 

< 

< 

< 

4 

•J 

1 

^ 

-J 

1 

3 

•^ 

3 

2 

3 

2 

o 

9 

4 

e 

'1 

o 

3 

0 

33 

92 

78 

4 

51 

5'j 

5 

5 

4 

13 

VI 

9 

43 

123 

83 

4    i      ""^ 

3 

3 

5 

9 


7 


10 


2    y       661 
203 

110 

14 

34 

234  j 

Artizans, 
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Avlizans 


C  Hcwcvs  of  wood 
I  Carvers 


1  Painters 
Nautical  instriu 
Workers  in  talc 


STecha- 
nics. 


imeiit  niakcrbi 
tor  windows] 
'Sliip  carpenters   and  assist- 
ants   

Caulkers 

Sliip  joiners 

Makers  of  pulleys  and  l))u>ys 

]\Iakcrs  of  models   

Lamp-niakers 

Smiths,  forj£ers  and  casters  . 

J  Pump-makers 

Coopers   

Sawyers    

Masons    

Armourers    , , 

Stowers  of  cordatie 

Ditto  of  the  sails     

Makers  of  eordac;e • . 

(^  Ditto  of  saiUelotii 

P^»-^""^    f  Launchers   

employ.      ^^^,i„e  ^.tJHevy 

ed  in  the<  ,, 
11      ;  3' 


naval  d-^-     ^^^^;,^  ^^  ^,,i     ^ 
partaient.  L 


Ç  Moorish  slaves 
K- re- teasers  . .  . . 


Scaven2;ers 

Common  J  Attendants  on  the  revei-Lj.- 

labourers.  1  ratpry  furnaces 

Servants  of  the  police     . .  . , 
Guards     ' 


■Day-labourers, 


^     Ci 


4 
4 
4'îl 
3 
41 

841  1247 


731 
54 
44 
4 
8 
93 
•26 
''6 
4( 

105 
16 

103 
47 

355 

3 
200 
200 
:)00 


Total,. 


95 

1341 
3T, 


698 

243 
49 

n 

13 

281 

4! 

154 

97 

19 

7L 

89 

334 

49! 

\6 

595 
16 


7 
8i-4 
12;i8 


P-c 


24.' 

602 
72 
85 
2(; 
21 

126- 
2  S 
23 

208 

45 

1 

3!6 
41 


37!» 
171 

iOD 


2'i06 


13    1 


9     1 
8.  J 

3331    -^ 

2029 

369 

178 

33 

42 

500 

54 

53 

403 

202 

SO 

177 

290 

9G6 

1259    J 

22 
200 


487 

100 


1 


119 


r  11043 


ISEl 


I 

)>     0493 

I 


4390    ! 
1615    J 


20257 


Nuval 
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N^audl  hospitals. 

Eech  cf  the  three  naval  rlepot?  or  stations  has 
the  establishment  of  an  hobpitax^  wiih  numerous 
appoiiitiiients. 

FerrolJCarthagena  I  Total. 


Thysicians. 

Surgeons. 

Apothecaries 
Masters 
Librarian 
Pupils 


r  riiys'rian  general  to  ihe 

J      navy  

"S  Chief  hospital  physicians. 
(  Physicians  in  ordinary. . 
rSurgeon-major    to     the 

3     fleet 

j  Assistant  surgeon^j  maji^r 
{_  Surgeons  iirst  and  second 


Csdi", 


{Of  medicine. 
Of  botany. . . 


5Edu 


cated   at    the   king's 
expence   


Total. 


78 


43 


.1 


1Z7 

6 
4 

I 

78 

22? 


--'General  list  of  the  Spanish  naval  forces. 


Forces 

Marine  administration , 

In  thtr  shipj.ing  and  port  service 
In  the  service  of  the  arsenals. .  . . 
In  tlie  hospital  service 

Total 


Officers  and 
cadet.. 

Non-compiis- 

sioppd  iifii- 

Ci  is,<:oidurs, 

fc  .sea  men. 

Persons    em- 
ployed. 

Total. 

1,742 

14,678 

j6,420 

455 
64,363 

'455 
64,363 

9 

20,188 

20,197 

227 

227 

ioi,66z 

General  state  of  the  shipping  in  the  year  1793. 

70  Ships  of  the  line  carrying  frorn  1 1 2  to  54  guns. 

46  Frigates  from  A'-2  to  18. 

S  Corvettes  from  20  to  13. 

16  Xebecks  i'rom  ^6  to  !4. 

13  Bylanders  from  20  to  10. 

28  Bri. 
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28  Brîgantiiies  from  24  to  10. 
12  Ourques  from  40  to  20. 
4  G  allies  of  3. 
4  Galliots  of  3. 
3  Bomb  vessels  of  10, 
8  Packet-boats. 
7  Goeieltes. 
2  rireships. 
Forming  a  total  of  216  ships  of  war. 

Military  divhion  of  Spam, 

Spain  is  divided  into  eleven  grand  military  de- 
partments, or  districts,  viz.  Old  Castile,  .ran  on, 
Catalonia,  Valencia  and  Murcia,  Navarre,  Gui- 
puzcoa,  .  .ndaluia,  the  coast  ofGranada,  Gaiiaa, 
Estremadura,  and  Madrid  ;  v.hich  latter,  ihcugh  a 
particular  gcvernmem,  is  similar  to  the  other  grand 
military  governments.  The  governments  i^ov  to 
be   described   are   c^onnned   to   the   concment   of 

Spain. 

The  governors  of  provinces  have  the  chief  mili- 
tary comm.and  J  they  preside  in  the  supreme  courts, 
have  the  management  of  the  police,  and  assume 
the  title  of  captain  generals,  to  which  the  governor 
of  Navarre  adds  that  of  viceroy. 

Every  grand  military  government  compries  se- 
veral smaller  divisions,  which  are  conhned  to  par- 
ticular places,  and  have  an  appointment  of  a  larger 
or  smaller  staft. 

That  of  Old  Castile  consists  of  a  governor,  a 

roy.tl 
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royal  lieutenant,  a  major,  stationed  at  Zamora  ;  a 
similar  stafF  is  placed  at  Ciudad-Rodrigo  ;  a  go- 
vernor and  major  at  Sanabria,  a  governor  to  the 
four  cities  on  the  coast  of  Sant  Andero  ;  one  to 
each  of  the  places,  Puenta  de  la  Conception,  San 
Felices,  and  Fermosella  ;  and  to  the  castles  of  Tre- 
vejo  and  San  Carlos. 

In  Aragon  there  is  a  royal  lieutenant  and  major 
at  Saragossa  ;  a  governor-royal  Heutenant,  and 
major  at  Jaca  ;  a  governor  and  major  at  Monzon  ; 
a  governor  to  each  of  the  castles,  of  Aijaferia,  near 
Saragossa^  of  the  Col  de  Ladrones  and  Benasque  ; 
and  a  governor  for  the  district  of  Alcantara,  at 
Aikaniz. 

Catalonia  has  a  staff,  consisting  of  a  governor, 
a  royal  lieutenant,  and  a  major  at  the  citadel  of 
Barcelona  ;  Tarragona,  Torîo:-a,  Lerida,  Gironnag 
Urgel,  and  Rosas  :  a  governor  and  major  at  Hos- 
talric,  Cardonna,  Eerga  ;  and  at  the  castle  of 
Monjuy  near  Barcelona  ;  a  governor  at  each  of 
the  castles  of  Tcrtosa  ;  Trinity,  and  Monjuy  near 
Gironna;  one  at  the  tovv'cr  of  Salon,  and  of  San 
Jean,  at  the  Col  de  Belaguer  ;  one  at  each  of  the 
forts,  Connétable  and  Saint- George  ;  and  one  at 
•  each  of  the  following  places,  Puycerda,  Castel- 
Leon,  Vich,  Cervera,  and  Mataro. 

The  government  of  Valencia  and  Murcia  con- 
sists of  a  governor,  royal  lieutenant,  and  a  major 
at  these  respective  places,  Peniscola,  Denia,  Ali- 
cant,  and  Carthagena  5  a  royal  lieutenant,  a  major, 

and 
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and  two  assistant  majors  at  Valencia  :  a  governor 
of  the  castle  in  that  city,  a  governor  to  each  of  the 
castles  at  Alicant,  Santa  Pola,  and  las  Aquilas  ;  one 
at  Grao,  and  one  for  the  district  of  Sant  James 
at  Cieza. 

Navarre  has  a  governor,  a  royal  lieutenant,  and 
major  at  Pampeluna  ;  a  royal  lieutenant  and  ma- 
jor at  the  castle  in  that  city. 

The  government  of  Guipuzcoa  consists  of  a 
governor,  a  royal  lieutenant,  and  major,  stationed 
at  Fonterabia,  and  San  Sebastian  ;  and  a  governor 
at  the  fortress  Santa  I  ,abel  del  Passage,  and  one  at 
each  of  the  castles  of  Mota  and  Yguez. 

Andalusia  has  a  governor,  royal  lieutenant,  and 
major  at  Cadiz  ;  a  governor  and  m^ajor  at  Ayamont; 
a  commandant,  and  major  at  the  camp  near  Gibral- 
ter  ;  and  a  governor  at  each  of  tlie  following 
places.  Fort  Luis,  San  Lucar  de  Barameda,  Port 
de  Santa  Maria,  Martos,  San  Lucar-Guadiana, 
Pay  en  ago,  Tarifa  ;  and  at  each  of  the  castles  of 
Malagorda,  San  Sebastian,  Puntal,  San  Pedro, 
Espiritu  Santo,  Santa  Catalina  and  Puebla  de 
Guzman. 

The  government  of  the  Garnadian  coast  includes^ 
a  governor,  a  royal  lieutenant,  and  major  at 
Malaga  ;  a  governor  at  the  castle  of  San  Joseph, 
one  at  the  fort  of  San  Luis  de  Martella,  one  at 
Alhambra  de  Granada,  one  ac  Almeria,  one  at 
Cabo-de-Gata,  and  one  at  Motril. 

The 
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The  Galician  government  consists  of  a  peculiar 
commandant  for  the  province  of  Tuy  ;  of  a  go- 
venor,  royai  lieutenant,  and  major  at  Coruna  ;  a 
governor  and  major  at  Ferrol  ;  a  governor  at 
Eayona,  Salvatierra,  Goyan,  Monterey  ;  and  one 
at  each  of  the  forts  of  San  Martin  de  la  Palma^  vSan 
Philip,  S:m  Crux,  San  Diego,  and  San  Antonio. 

Estremadura  has  a  governor,  royal  lieutenant, 
and  major  at  each  of  the  subjoined  places,  Badajoz, 
Alcantara,  Albuquerque  j  a  governor  and  major  at 
Valencia  de  Alcantara  ;  a  governor  at  fort  San 
Christoval  ;  another  at  the  castle  of  Alcanchel  ; 
and  one  at  each  of  the  cities  of  Merida,  Llerena, 
Viilanueva  de  la  Serena,  Gata,  and  Xeres  de  los 
Cavalleros  :  the  governors  of  Merida,  Xerez,  are 
for  the  district  of  San  James,  and  those  of  Gata 
and  Alcantara  for  tha:  bearing  the  latter  name. 

The  government  of  Madrid  has  one  major  in 
the  city,  and  in  the  surrounding  district  three  go- 
vernors for  the  command  of  San  James,  one  sta- 
tioned at  Ocaria,  another  at  Almagro,  and  a  third 
at  Los  Inf^antes. 

Most  of  these  governors  possess  both  civil  and 
military  povi^er,  and  preside  in  the  municipalities. 

The  three  naval  depots,  or  stations,  constitute 
tiiree  gi-eat  military  governments,  each  of  which 
consists  of"  a  captain  general,  a  major,  and  a  num- 
ber, more  or  less,  of  assistant  m.ajors. 

Military 
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Military  tribunals. 

The  Spanish  military  are  not  amenable  before 
the  ordinary  courts  of  justice  ;  but  are  subject  only 
to  be  summoned  before  military  tribunals.  Every 
regiment  holds  a  court-martial,  witich  hears  and 
decides  upon  the  olfences  of  its  officers  or  soldiers  j 
but  where  the  sentence  affects  the  life  of  the 
criminal,  i'  cannot  be  execiited  without  the  king's 
approb^ition,  or  that  of  his  vice-oy,  the  captain  ge- 
neral of  the  province.  In  civil  and  personal  mat- 
ters the  military  ad^'^ocates  are  the  judges,  and  give 
judgment  without  the  aid  of  the  ofHcers. 

The  regiments  of  Spanioh  and  Walloon  guards 
acknovvledge  no  c-her  judges  in  civil  matters, 
where  either  ofHcers  or  soldiers  are  the  defendants, 
than  their  coio^'els  :  but  these  ofiicers  are  assisted 
by  a  regular  recorder  :  and  all  appeals  from  their 
judgments  must  be  mrde  to  the  throne. 

ihe  captiins  of  the  f.ui  companies  of  life-guards 
exercise  the  same  kind  uf  jurisdiction  by  virtue  of 
a  privil'.'ge,  grantee  rb'^m  the  vd  of  November,  in 
tht-  year  i^':'^',  by  Ihilip  the  Fifth.  Ihey  sit  as 
judges  upon  the  privates  nnd  subalterns  of  their  re- 
spective companies  in  boh  civil  and  military  af- 
fairs ;  except  in  cases  of  meetings  of  creditors, 
making  divi  'en^'s,  succession  to  entailed  property, 
which  cases  are  subject  to  the  cognizance  of  the 
orciinary  courts  of  law.  They  cannot,  however, 
pass  sentence  nor  give  a  decision,  without  the  as- 

sistanec 
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sistance  of  a  regular  recorder,  nor  execute  them 
without  the  royal  approbation  ;  and  all  appeals 
must  be  made  direct  to  the  king, 

A  superior  tribunal  sits  at  Madrid,  under  the 
denomination  of  "  the  supreme  military  council  :" 
the  president  is  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  war- 
department,  and  the  court  consists  of  an  indefinite 
number  of  other  members,  all  the  inspecting  ge- 
nerals being  permanent  mem.bers.  It  has  a  chan- 
cellor, or  attorney-general,  who  must  have  been 
bred  a  lawyer,  four  assistant  chancellors,  an  aigua- 
sil  mayor,  and  three  secretaries.  It  is  divided  into 
two  departments  or  halls,  one  of  administration, 
and  one  of  justice.  The  former  takes  cognizance 
of  every  thing  relative  to  offensive  and  defensive 
warfare,  the  levying  troops,  military  promotion, 
nomination  to  service  by  sea  and  land,  naval  forces, 
the  building  and  fitting  out  ships,  provisions  and 
stores,  ordnance  and  ammunition,  fortifications, 
wrecks,  appointment  of  consuls,  and  whatever  re- 
spects the  privileges  of  persons  holding  any  mili- 
tary jurisdiction.  The  hall  or  court  of  justice  hears 
and  decides  in  all  causes  brought  before  it,  as  of- 
fences committed  upon  the  high  seas,  whether  by 
Spaniards  or  foreigners,  the  inventories  and  dis- 
posal of  the  property  of  such  persons  after  death, 
the  appeals  from  the  sentences  of  naval  inspectors 
against  the  registered  se;imen,  or  other  parties  con- 
nected with  the  marine. 

This  council  forms  at  the  same  time  a  tribunal, 

and 
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and  a  constituent  body  of  permanent  administra- 
tion :  and  its  powers  were  still  more  extensive  pre- 
vious to  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Fifth  ;  for  it   no- 
minated then  to  the  highest  situations  in  the  mili- 
tary departments;  but  the  kings  during  the  subse- 
quent dynasty  resumed    this  important  privilege 
themselves,    appointing   to   every   kind    of  rank 
simply  upon  the  statement  of  the  regimental  in- 
spectors, without  consulting  the  supreme  military 
council,  whose   interference  they  had  learned  to 
prevent  or  disannul.     This  power  of  military  juris- 
diction is  not  confined  to  officers  and  soldiers  in 
the   army  and  navy  on  actual   service  ;  but  even 
extends  to  those  retired  Vv^ith  leave  from  the  sef - 
vice,  to  seamen  in  pay,  to   all   who  may  be  em- 
ployed in  business  which  relates  to  the  army  or 
navy  ;  having  the  appointment  of  agents  and  trea- 
surers, to  their  widows,   to  those   of  officers   and 
soldiers  during  the  widowhood,  and  to  the  soldiers 
of  tjie  militia  :   with  respect  to  the  last  its  power 
is  confined  to  criminal  matters.     Cases,  however, 
occur  where  all  these  privileges  become  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  judges,  and  the  follow- 
ing are  such  :  all  crimes  committed  in  commercial 
affairs   and   in   government    transactions  ;    every 
theft  at  court,  prohibited  games,  duelling,  fornica- 
tion, and  other  debaucheries  at  court,  resistance  to 
the  execution  of  justice,  all  capital  offences,  commit- 
ted by  persons  previous  to  their  entering  into  the 
service,  and  all  committed  by  others  after  desertion. 
VOL.  I  v.  K  K  hiitit  lit  ions 
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Institutions  established  for  the  army  and  navy. 

In  Spain  there  are  numerous  establishments,  some 
for  objects  connected  with  the  navy,  and  others  for 
such  as  relate  to  the  army.  The  first  comprise 
arsenals,  manufactories  of  ordnance,  ammunition, 
and  cordage  for  the  shipping  ;  the  last  are  military 
schools,  and  colleges  for  educating  youth  intended 
for  the  army,  and  beneficent  institutions  for  offi- 
cers' widows. 

There  are  three  military  schools  or  col  leges  ;  one 
at  Cadiz,  one  at  Barcelona,  and  another  atZamora: 
in  these  are  taught  the  principles  of  design,  mathe- 
matics, engineering,  and  fortification.  They  are 
chiefly  designed  for  the  instruction  of  such  youths 
as  are  intended  for  the  engineering  line  ;  though 
young  officers  belonging  to  other  kinds  of  troops, 
both  infantry  and  cavalry,  are  admitted. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Third,  a  school  of 
artillery  v/as  established  for  the  education  of  youth 
intended  for  that  corps,  at  Segovia  ;  and  in  this, 
by  the  appointment  of  able  masters  in  the  different 
branches  of  science,  the  education  obtained  is  very 
complete. 

1  he  same  monarch  established  a  military  schooj 
at  Avila,  but  this  has  not  proved  equally  suc- 
cessful. 

1  he  marine  has  also  appropriate  schools  at  the 
three  na\al  stations  of  Cadiz,  Ferrol,  and  Cartha- 
gena.     Some  are  appointed  for  cadets,  called  ma- 

rinc 
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rîne  guards,  in  which  only  sons  of  gentlemen  are 
admitted,  others  are  established  for  the  naval  ar- 
tillery. The  former  have  masters  in  mathematics, 
physics,  gunnery,  and  manœuvre  j  in  ihe  latter  are 
taught  drawing,  mathematics,  particularly  such 
parts  as  are  essential  to  the  aitillery  and  pyrotechnic 
service,  fortification,  statics,  hydraulics,  hydro- 
statics, and  aerometry. 

Nautical  seminaries  and  schools  cf  pilotage  are 
distributed  along  the  coasc  at  Ferrol,  Corunna, 
San  Sebastian,  Bilbao,  Plasencia  in  Biscay,  at  La- 
redo, Cadiz,  Seville',  Machereviata,  Carthagena, 
Arens  del  mar,  Mataro,  and  Barcelona. 

Founderies  for  casting  brass  cannon  have  been 
formed  at  Seville  and  at  Barcelona,  and  factories 
for  m.akino:  fire  arms  have  been  established  at 
Oviedo,  Igualada,  Ripoli,  Plasencia,  and  Helgoivar; 
factories  of  polished  arms  at  Toledo  ;  of  ammuni- 
tion, both  of  cast  and  forged  iron,  and  of  shells, 
balls  and  bullets  at  Fargadelos,  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  Oviedo  ;  of  gunpowder  at  Murcia,  Granada, 
near  Alcazar  de  San  Juan  in  laMancha,  Manresa, 
and  other  plac  es  in  Catalonia  and  Aragon,  parti- 
cularly at  Villafetiche,  where  are  a  hundred  and 
seventy  powder-mills  at  work  ;  the  forging  an- 
chors is  carried  on  at  Arens  del  Mar,  Colella, 
Malgrat,  San  Pol,  Heranni,  and  Arvazubia  ;  facto- 
ries for  cordage  and  sailcloth  are  established  at 
Ferrol,  Cadiz,  Carthagena,  and  Castello  de  la 
Plana, 

Tn  K  '^  Each 
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Each  of  the  three  grand  naval  stations,  it  has 
been  observed,  has  a  fine  arsenal,  and  two  other 
admirable  ones  have  been  established  at  Seville  and 
Barcelona. 

The  widows  of  all  officers,  from  the  captain  up  to 
the  captain-general,  are  allowed  pensions  in  pro- 
portion to  the  rank  held  by  their  respective  hus- 
bands, providing,  however,  that  the  husbands  had 
obtained  the  rank  of  captain  previous  to  marriage, 
the  wives  of  lieutenants  not  being  entitled  to  pen- 
sions. The  annual  amount  of  them  differs  ac- 
cording to  rank  :  widows  of  captain  generals  is 
18,000  reals,  4,.^00  livres  tournois  (icS 7/.  lOj.j  ; 
those  of  lieutenant-generals  12,000  reals,  3,000 
livres  (12.5/ ) 5  &c.  &c.  &c  These  pensions  are 
not  paid  by  the  state,  they  are  drawn  from  different 
fund^,  the  ad.iiinistration  of  which  is  conducted  at 
Madrid  under  the  name  of  the  "  mount  of  piety.'* 
These  funds  consist,  in  the  first  place,  of  a  fund 
of  6,000  doubloons,  90,000  livres  tournois(o5750/.), 
appropriated  to  the  establishment.  2.  '1  he  right 
to  twenty  per  cent,  granted  by  the  king,  from  the 
expolios  of  bishops,  and  the  revenues  of  vacant 
bishoprics.  3.  A  moiety  of  a  month's  pay  from 
all  the  officers  in  the  army,  which  is  only  paid  at 
the  time  of  promotion.  4,  A  detention  of  eiL'.ht 
maravedis,  one  sol,  two  deniers  tournois,  \  -j\-,  for 
every  half  crown  of  10  reals,  two  livres,  10  sols 
(2j.  l<i.),  upon  all  military  appointments.  5.  By 
similar  detention  upon  all  military  persons,  promoted 

by 
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by  the  king.  G.  By  an  uncertain  sum  arising 
from  the  succession  of  officers  who  die  without 
natural  heirs  and  intestate. 


Observations  upon  the  military  constitution  of  Spain, 

It  will  appear,  from  the  preceding  lists,  that  the 
Spanish  infantry  amounted  nominally  to  about 
134-,00()  men;  but  the  provincial  and  local  militiaSj 
corps  of  invalids,  and  the  third  battalions  attached 
to  each  regiment,  never  being  complete  in  their 
complement,  occasioned  a  diminution  nearly  of 
S9,00(),  leaving  the  effective  force  little  more  than 
104,000. 

This  infantry  was  not  sufficient  for  the  vast  and 
extensive  possessions  of  the  Spanish   monarchy, 
obliged  as  it  continually  was  to  send  fresh  supplies 
to  the  numerous  garrisons  in  the  American  colo- 
nies.    In  the  year  177t)  it  maintained  thirty-two 
battalions  out  of  Europe,  and  35  in  17S2.     But 
since  that  time  numerous  defensive  corps,   troops 
of  the  line,  both  cavalry  and  infantry,  have  been 
raised  in  all  the  Spanish  colonies,  besides  a  number 
of  militia  ;   at  present  no  further  supplies  are  sent 
from  the  mother- country, whose  infantry  is  scarcely 
adequate  to  the  defence  of  the  peninsula,  and  there 
still  exists  a  necessity  for  supporting  garrisons  at 
the  isles  of  Majorca,  Minorca,  and  Ivica,  the  Ca- 
naries,   and   the    two    presidencies   of  Ceuta  and 
Melilla.     The  cause  of  this  inadequacy  arises  from 
K  K  3  the 
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the  natural  repugnance  experienced  by  the  Spani- 
ards to  the  military  character;  the  government  has 
at  no  time  been  able  to  complete  a  national  regi- 
ment, the  foreign  regiments  only,  ever  have  their 
complement  of  men. 

No  person  can  arrive  at  the  rank  of  an  officer 
who  has  not  previously  served  in  the  same  regi- 
ment as  a  cadet.  The  number  of  cadets,  both  in 
the  infantry  and  the  cavalry,  is  indefinite,  often  very 
great.  In  the  dragoons  the  number  in  each  regi- 
ment is  fixed  at  four.  The  result  of  this  is,  their 
promotion  in  the  two  former  is  so  very  slow,  that 
they  may  sometimes  remain  cadets  five  or  six 
years,  while  in  the  latter  they  obtain  officers'  rank 
in  one,  or  at  most  two  years  ;  their  election  rests 
with  the  colonel  of  every  regiment  ;  but  they  must 
also  be  approved  of  by  the  inspecting  generals. 

Youths  cannot  be  admitted  as  cadets  before  the 
age  of  sixteen  years,  and  the  parents  or  friends  of 
the  admitted  cadet  must  grant  him  an  allowance 
of  two  livres  tournois  {Is.  Sd.)  per  day,  while  he 
continues  in  that  situation;  and  one  livre  (1  Of/.) 
when  he  obtains  the  rank  of  sub-lieutenant  and 
lieutenant. 

For  admission  as  a  cadet  in  the  regiments  of 
cavalry  or  dragoons,  as  well  as  the  Spanish  and 
Walloon  guards,  it  is  essentially  requisite  the 
candidate  should  exhibit  proofs  of  his  alliance  with 
nobility.  In  the  cavalry  this  is  not  always  insisted 
on,  but  is  rigidly  adhered  to  in  the  dragoon  regi- 
ments. 
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merits.  Such  proofs  are  not  requisite  in  the  in- 
fantry. 

Serjeants  are  promised  promotion  among-  all  the 
different  forces,  except  the  artillery,  and  the  Spa- 
nish and  Walloon  guards.  In  most  of  the  other 
corps  half  the  situations  of  officers  have  been  filled 
by  Serjeants  ;  yet  the  colonel  does  not  grant  com- 
missions to  them  but  on  every  third  vacancy,  the 
other  two  being  appropriated  for  cadets.  This 
regulation  produces  zeal  and  emulation  among  the 
privates  to  become  Serjeants,  and  among  Serje- 
ants to  be  promoted  as  officers  :  but  Spanish 
haughtiness  is  frequently  hurt  by  this  plan  of  pro- 
motion,  and  numbers  of  the  officers,  who  have 
been  elected  from  cadets,  after  a  short  time  quit 
the  service,  while  those  raised  from  Serjeants  ne- 
ver retire;  consequently  the  regiments  are  com- 
manded by  officers  principally  who  have  arrived 
at  that  rank  from  Serjeants,  and  the  number 
amounts,  in  some  instances,  to  a  moiety,  and  in 
others  to  two-thirds. 

This  mixture  disgusts  the  Spanish  noLility,  and 
gives  them  a  reluctance  for  the  service.  Thf  y  blush 
to  see  officers  of  mean  birth  become  their  equols, 
and  sometimes  their  superiors.  They  pos8ess  the 
same  kind  of  prejudice  which  the  French  had  im- 
bibed on  such  occasions  previous  to  the  revolution. 
But,  for  the  cure  of  this  malady,  lei  them  lecol- 
lect  that  Europe  has  seen  men  rise  from  the  hum- 
ble ranks  of  the  army,  display  a  greatness  of  ioul, 
K  K  4  and 
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and  elevation  of  sentiments,  which  are  the  princi- 
pal incitements  to  military  prowess,  and  the  chief 
motives  for  every  noble  action  ;  men,  in  a  word, 
who  have  imperiou  ly,  by  their  talents,  commanded 
victory. 

If  circumstances  oblige  the  nobility  to  enter  the 
army,  they  immediately  leave  it  again  as  soon  as 
they  can  find  the  desired  objects  in  any  other  re- 
sources. At  one  period  there  were  not  four  no- 
blemen in  all  the  troops  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,. 
This  reluctance  is  no  longer  visible  ;  they  often 
now  volunteer  into  the  army  ;  but  then  they  arc 
rapidly  promoted,  and  rise  suddenly  to  the  highest 
rank  ;  while  meritorious,  old,  and  experienced  of- 
ficers, are  left  in  subaltern  situations,  and  to  ve- 
getate, as  it  were,  in  obscure  garri?ons. 

The  Spanish  soldier  passes  the  whole  of  his  time 
in  doing  garrison  duty.  He  cannot  move  from 
the  place  without  a  special  grant  for  the  purpose, 
and  the  leave  of  absence  is  generally  of  very  con- 
lined  extent,  obtained  with  difficulty,  and  always 
witli  the  loss  of  a  moiety  of  his  pay,  and  other 
emoluments.  The  large  garrisons  are  ruinous, 
by  the  expensive  mode  of  living,  and  other  con- 
tingent circumstances  ;  and  those  in  the  small 
towns  and  villages  are  irksome  from  the  want  of 
information,  society,  and  those  rational  amuse- 
ments, which  tend  to  relieve  the  mind  from  en- 
nui, and  counterbalance  the  evils  of  life.  In  these 
the  officers  lead  a  dull  monotonous  round  of  me- 
lancholy 
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lancholy  obscurity,  they  become  stupified,  lose  all 
their  energy  and  activity,  and  contract  habits  of 
apathy,  and  insociability,  which  have  an  unhappy 
and  permanent  influence  upon  their  minds. 

The  common  people  feel  the  same  disgust  for 
the  service  j  they  are  attached  to  home — they 
dread  separation — have  no  relish  for  moving 
from  place  to  place — possess  neither  that  gaiety 
nor  inconstancy  which  stimulate  the  lovt'cr  classes 
in  other  countries  to  enlist  into". the  army.  Sel- 
dom do  you  find  Spaniards,  libertines  ;  they  are 
sober,  and  never  given  to  inebriety.  They  are,  how- 
ever, good  soldiers  ;  they  march  when  com- 
manded, and  seldom  are  wanting  in  valour  when 
the  occasion  demands  it.  The  repugnance  they 
manifest  for  a  military  life  is  greater  for  the  in- 
fantry service  than  the  cavalry  ;  and  this  differ- 
ence is  attributed  to  their  partiality  for  the  cloak, 
or  mantle  which  forms  part  of  the  dress  of  the  lat- 
ter, and  not  of  the  former.  The  foot  soldier  looks 
with  a  jealous  eye  upon  the  cavalier  struttingabout, 
clad  in  a  comfortable  cloak,  and  defying,  as  it  were, 
the  elements  and  his  own  nudity. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

STATE  OF  THE  FINANCES. 

List  of  the  finances. 

A  LIST  of  the  revenues  of  any  sovereign  or  nation 
can  in  no  instance  be  accurate,  because  it  is  im- 
possible to  procure  exact  information  upon  every 
article  "which  forms  their  constituent  parts.  It  is 
therefore  only  intended  to  give  here  a  kind  of  ge- 
neral statement  of  those  belonging  to  the  crown  of 
Spain,  vi^hich  will  be  founded  upon  particular  in- 
formation, obtained  upon  this  subject,  as  it  relates 
to  continental  Spain  ;  more  especially  upon  an  au- 
thentic statement  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements 
of  the  royal  treasury  for  the  year  1778  ;  and  upon 
an  account  of  the  same  subject  published  by  the 
minister  of  finance  Lerena,  With  respect  to  the 
colonial  revenues,  the  details  published  by  two 
celebrated  persons,  occupied  in  the  department, 
have  been  here  followed,  joined  with  the  remarks 
communicated  by  M.  le  Baron  de  Humboldt*. 

*  The  account  here  given  of  the  finances  is  taken  from 
their  state  previous  to  the  war  with  France,  and  afterwards 
"with  England^  both  which  wars  have  added  to  those  urgent 
wants  of  government,  that  have  obliged  it  to  increase  the  old 
taxes,  and  levy  additional  burthens  ;  but  as  the  augmentations 
on  the  old,  are  only  war  taxes,  which  are  to  cease  soon  after 
ihe  conclusion  of  a  peace,  they  need  not  be  described  here. 

Finances 
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Finayices  of  the  continent  of  Spain, 

The  revenues  of  the  king  of  Spain,  on  the  con- 
tinent, consist  in  monies  arising  from  his  own 
landed  estates,  customs,  all  kinds  of  taxation, 
&c. 

Landed  revenues. 
The  territorial  or  landed  revenues  comprise  the 
produce  of  certain  ci  own  lands,  those  of  the  grand 
masters  of  d' IFerent  military  orders,  certain  tracts 
of  pasturage  belonging  to  the  same,  the  penas  de 
camera^  mulcts  or  fines,  the  national  lottery,  and 
some  other  rights  of  minor  consideration.  It  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  precise  income  arising 
from  the  royal  domains.  The  right  of  pas- 
turage of  the  Serena,  in  Estremadura,  produced 
in  the  year  1778  340,237  reals,  22  maravedis, 
(3,585/.  \Qs,  I-îy/.)  în  the  subjoined  list  will  be 
seen  the  whole  amount  of  the  other  territorial  in- 
come in  the  same  year. 


List  of  the  territorial  revenues  in  the  year  1778. 


Crown  lands   

Pasturage  of  Serena    

(^rand  masters    

pasturages  belonging  to  the  grand 

masters , 

Penas  de  Camera,  fires 

EfFectos  de  Camera    

Fiados  de  escriv?na> 

Natioaai,  or  toyA  lottery    


Total 


Reals  de  vellon 
R. 


M. 


-•340,'23T       2i2 
1 2,000,000         0 

l,<294,n7       22 


4'27,6S2' 

711,030 

13^,276 

4,017,695 


18,922,989       16 


Money  sterling. 


£■ 


3,544      2  9 

125,1)00      0  0 

13,563    14  6 

4,450      C  8J 

1,406    11  ■i\ 

1,377    17  7 

41,850    19  8 

191,193    12  6| 

Among 
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Among  the  territorial  revenues  may  be  reckoned 
the  annua!  produce  of  the  mines,  which  are  worked 
on  the  king's  account, 

1  hree  of  the  principal  mines  form  a  very  im- 
portant branch  of  revenue  ;  one  of  lead,  near  Lina- 
rez  in  the  kingdom  of  Jaen  ;  one  of  antimony  in 
the  vicinity  of  Santa  Cruz  de  Mudela,  in  la  Man- 
eha  ;  and  another  of  mercury  and  cinnabar  in  the 
latter  province,  at  Almaden.  The  first  is  worked 
at  a  small  expense,  and  furnishes  annually  about 
twelve  thousand  quintals  of  lead  :  the  ore  when 
analvsed  produces  from  sixty  to  seventy  and  eighty 
pounds  of  lead  per  quintal,  and  three  quarters  of 
an  ounce  of  silver.  The  second  contains  abund- 
ance of  rich  ore,  the  mineral  being  almost  in  a 
pure  state,  and  sometimes  in  the  course  of  a  day 
will  be  found  lumps  of  metal  weighing  from  two 
to  three  hundred  pounds.  The  other  mine  is 
equally  rich,  one  pound  of  ore  often  affording 
ten  ounces  of  mercury. 

Rights  of  Chancery, 

The  rights  annexed  to  the  court  of  chancery  or 
exchequer  include  the  droits  arising  from  letters 
of  naturalization,  dispensations  respecting  age,  im- 
pediments, and  illegitimacy,  letters  patent  for 
creating  or  restoring  the  rank  of  peerage,  média 
annata  upon  all  employments,  offices,  trusts,  or 
situations  of  dignity  which  are  filled  by  royal  nomi- 
nation; \\itmcdiïi  annata  upon  the  admission  of  phy- 
sicians. 
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sicians,  counsellors,  attornies,  and  notaries-public; 
visdia  annata  upon  the  grandees  and  titled  people 
of  Castile  ;  and  the  duty  called  lanzas,  upon  the 
same  privileged  people. 

Letters  patent  for  the  elevation  of  persons  to  the 
Tank  of  nobility  are  subject  to  a  fixed  fine  of 
forty  thousand  reals,  ten  thousand  livres  tournois, 
(466/.  \Ss.  Ad.) 

Letters  patent  for  the  restoration  of  titles  in 
abeyance  are  also  subject  to  a  fine,  which  varies 
from  tvi^enty  thousand  reals,  five  thousand  livres 
tournois  {^lO^l.  i]s.  Sd.),  to  forty  thousand  reals, 
ten  thousand  livres,  (4i6/.  I3s.  Ad.) 

The  media  annata,  upon  employments,  places, 
offices,  preferments,  hz.  paid  upon  every  occasion 
when  an  oath  is  administered,  consists  in  a  moiety 
of  one  year's  appointment,  salary,  or  emolument, 
payable  in  advance  at  the  time  of  nomination 
or  admission  ;  for  appointments  to  which  are 
annexed  neither  salaries,  perquisites,  nor  certain 
regular  fees,  a  particular  tariff  is  kept 

Physicians,  lawyers,  notaries,  and  persons  of  se- 
veral other  professions  pay  a  media  annata  upon 
their  admission  to  their  respective  functions.  The 
physicians  and  lawyers  do  not  advance  the  media 
annata  upon  taking  their  degrees  in  the  universities  j 
but  the  physicians  at  the  time  \^hen  they  are  ad- 
mitted to  practice  by  the  chief  physician  ;  and  the 
lawyers  when  they  are  called  to  the  bar.  The  fine 
for  physicians  is  about  one  hundred  and  twelve 
reals,  twenty-eight  livres  tournois,  (I/,  os.  Ad.) 

The 
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The  media  annata  upon  the  grandees  and  titled 
persons  of  Castile,  is  a  fine  which  the  king  may 
levy  upon  all  who  succeed  to  rank  or  title,  whether 
to  that  of  marquis,  earl,  or  viscount.  Whoever 
succeeds  to  rank  by  marriage,  inheritance,  or  pa- 
rental right,  and  may  have  the  title  of  duke,  mar- 
quis, earl,  viscount,  or  unites  several  of  these 
titles,  pays  a  fine  equally  for  each  to  which  he 
succeeds.  The  fine  is  moderate  in  the  direct  line, 
but  is  augmented  in  proportion  as  the  distance 
increases  in  the  collateral  line. 

1  he  fine  termed  laiizas  is  annually  paid  to  the 
king  by  all  who  bear  the  title  of  duke,  marquis, 
earl,  or  viscount  ;  some  few  of  the  most  ancient 
and  most  modern  excepted,  who  have  obtained 
special  dispensations.  The  fine  is  fixed  at  eight 
hundred  ducats,  two  thousand  two  hundred  livres 
tournois  (93/-  Qs.  8d,),  for  every  title  of  illustrious; 
three  hundred  ducats,  eight  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  livres  for  every  title  of  marquis  and  earl 
(54/.  'Js.  6d.)  ;  and  eighteenhundred  reals,  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  livres  (Ifj/.  3s.  Ail  J,  for  every  title 
of  viscount.  Persons  who  have  more  titles, 
whether  of  the  sameor  different  rank,  are  obliged 
to  pay  this  fine  for  every  distinct  title. 

I  have  been  unable  to  learn  the  sum  arising  from 
letters  of  naturalization,  dispensations,  patents  for 
nobility  and  restoration  of  titles  in  abeyance,  the 
media  annata  upon  physicians,  lawyers,  &c.  and 
therefore  cannot  give  any  accurate  statement  j  but 
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the  produce  of  the  other  items  will  be  given  in  the 
following  list. 

Frodiice  of  fines  paid  into  the  chancery  or  euhequer 
in  1778. 


Letters  of  natural'aation. "^ 

Letters  of  fli- pe  •■  don  as   to  age,   illegiti-  j 

inacy,  or  !mp!;,''mc-:j: j 

Lctteii  p-di.nt  fur  noble  rank I 

Letters  ot  restori";/  titles  in  abeyance  .....  ! 
jyjcî.a  ■".n'tatu  paid  by  fiiver  proLssions. ...  J 
Meitia  annata  ^  Upon   titles   .1    Castile    in  I 

Lamas *       1778 j 

Media  onnata  4ipon  employments,    offices, 
places,  &c '. 


Total 


Reals 

de  vellon. 

Money 
sterling. 

R.       M. 

L.     s. 

d. 

unknown 

5,400,000  0 

56,250    0 

0 

1,625,206  -.6 

17,971    0 

H 

-,025,206  2.6 

74,221      0 

(>l 

Fines  and  faxes  up'>'2  the  clergy. 

Some  notice  has  been  previously  taken  of  the 
fines  and  taxes  which  the  king  receives  from  the 
clergy,  and  the  time,  form,  and  reason  of  their  es- 
tablishment ;  it  will  therefore  be  sufficient  here  to 
describe  the  produce,  which  is  as  follows. 

The  7nesada,  or  one  month's  income  of  every 
benefice  with  or  without  the  care  of  souls  in  the 
gift  of  the  crown,  the  revenues  of  which  amount 
to  three  hundred  ducats,  eight  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  livres  tournois,  (."'i/.  7^.  (W.)  payable  only  once 
by  every  incumbent  at  the  time  of  his  presentation, 

Ihe  media  annata  or  six  months*  income  upon 
every  benefice,  canonry,  or  other  dignity  to  which 
the  king  has  the  nomination  ;  the  revenues  of  which 
exceed  three  hundred  ducats,  eight  hundred  and 
twenty  five  livres. tournois  (34/.  7.r.  6^.),  payable  by 
every  incumbent  at  the  time  of  his  institution. 

The 
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The  quîndennes,  or  six  months'  produce  of  bene- 
fices belonging  to  schools,  colleges,  universities, 
hospitals,  and  other  mortmain  corporations,  payable 
every  fifteenth  year. 

The  third  of  the  annual  income  of  deaneries, 
canonries,  and  dignities  annexed  to  cathedrals  and 
collégiale  churches,  also  residentiary  benefices, 
whether  of  royal  or  ecclesiastical  patronage,  with 
the  exception  of  perpetual  curacies  ;  the  revenues 
amount  to  six  hundred  ducats,  one  thousand  six 
hundred  and  fifty  Hvres  tournois  (68/.  lus.  Od.], 
payable  annually. 

The  third  of  the  annual  income  of  sinecure 
benefices,  when  in  the  gift  of  the  church  or  the 
crown,  the  revenues  of  which  amount  to  three 
hundred  ducats,  eight  hundred  and  twenty-five 
livres  tournois,  (34/.  7-^.  ^d.) 

The  last  two  mentioned  taxes  are  only  levied 
upon  such  incumbents  as  have  been  presented 
to  benefices  subsequent  to  the  year  1780.  The 
produce  is  appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of 
hospitals^  or  houses  of  industry  for  the  poor. 

The  mesadû,  or  one  month's  income  upon  the 
pensions  assigned  to  prelates,  deans,  canons,  and 
other  beneficed  clergy,  when  they  do  not  exceed 
three  hundred  ducats,  eight  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  livres  tournois  [S-U.  Is.  6d.],  does  not  include 
three  per  cent,  ad  valorem  ;  and  is  payable  only 
once,  at  the  time  the  pension  is  granted. 

1  he  7nedia  anncita,  or  six  months*  income,  with 

the 
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the  three    per  cent,  ad  valorem  upon  the  same, 
when  they  exceed  three  hundred  ducats. 

The  expoUos  y  vacantes^  consisting  of  the  reve- 
nues belonging  to  vacant  bishoprics,  deanries^ 
canonries.  and  orher  benefices  of  royal  or  eccle- 
siastical patronage,  denominated  uono7nats,  seques- 
trations, in  France. 

T\ïQ  temporalidadas  com]  rise  the  revenues  and 
property  of  religious  orders  suppressed,  as  the 
Jesuits,  the  Antonines,  &c. 

A  tax  is  imposed  upon  bishoprics,  deanries, 
canonries,  abbacies,  and  commanderies  of  the  dif- 
ferent military  orders,  for  the  purpose  of  pensioning 
the  institution  of  the  grand  cioss  of  the  new  order 
of  Charles  the  Third. 

The  benenjolence^  which  attaches  to  all  the 
clergy. 

The  ecusado,  which  is  equally  payable  by  all  the 
clergy. 

The  subsidio,  or  cûsa  dezmera,  to  which  all  are 
likewise  subjected. 

The  tercias  reales ;  a  tax  consisting  of  two 
ninths  of  all  the  tythes  ;  which  produces  at  least 
six  millions  of  reals,  fifteen  hundred  thousand 
livres  tournois  (62,500/.  Oj-,  0 J.  ),  according  to  the 
first  fruits  office,  whose  statements  are  usually 
below  the  actual  value. 
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List  of  the  produce  from  taxation  of  the  Clergy, 


ÛuinJennes "i 

EipoVos  y  vacantes  V 

TemporaiiJades  . .   > 

JMesad'y  on  benefices  where  the  revenue 

docs  not  amount  to  300  ducats 

Meiuda,  on  ecclesiastical  pensions  that  do 

not  amount  to  300  ducats   

Media  annota.  On  benefices  where  therevC' 

nue  exceeds  300  ducats  

I\Iedia  annata,  on  ecclesiastical   pensions 

exceeding  3c o  ducats   

A  third  of  the  revenues  of  benefices,  the 

annual  income  of  which  amounts  to 

600  ducats 

A  third  of  the  revenue  ol  benefices  which 

do  not  exceed  300  ducats 

Tax  on  the  oensions  of  the  order  of  Charles 

III*  ...'. 

Escusado "y 

Beneioknce f  ^'^  ^77^ 

Subsidio  courant. 3 

Portion  du  subsidio  mortgaged  in  1778  . 

Tercias  reaies 


Total. 


Reals 
de  vellon. 


K.  M. 
not  known. 

215,400 
50,000 
1,360,000    o 
960,000 

1,6800,000    0 

248,000    o 

1,400,000 

5,850,617  27 

9-663,375     5 
6,000,000 


42,347,392  33 


Money 
sterlins;. 


L.     s.  i. 

iM3  15  • 

520  16  8 

14,166  13  4 

10,000    o  o 


17,500 

2,583 

14,833 

69,042 


e 

S 
8 
Al 


100,662  15 
75,000    o 


306,552  18  io| 


Direct  Taxes, 

The  direct  taxes  are  divided  into  rentes  générales 
et  rentes  provinciales,  general  2ind  provincial  rents; 
the  first  are  levied  on  every  part  of  the  monarchy, 
except  Biscay  ;  the  second  are  pecuHar  to  the  pro- 
Tinces  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Castile,  not  being 
collected  in  Biscay,  Navarre,  nor  in  the  provinces 
belonging  to  the  crown  of  Aragon,  including  Ara- 
gon, Catalonia,  and  the  kingdom  of  Valencia. 

*  The  portion  of  ecclesiastical  taxes  here  enumerated,  are  those  paid  by 
the  clergy  of  Old  Spain.  Another  portion  is  paid  by  those  of  the  Ame- 
rican colonies,  amounting  ^o  ?.333A  (>s.  id. 

The 
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The  general  rents  comprise  the  revenues  of  the 
post-office,  customs,  the  i?idnlios,  or  premiums  paid 
for  licences  to  ships  trading  to  America,  taxes  on 
tobacco,  salt,  lead,  playing  cards,  quicksilver, 
stamped  paper,  sealing-wax,  gunpowder,  and  sul- 
phur ;  the  last  nine  articles  are  sold  on  the  king's 
account. 

The  revenues  of  the  post-office,  and  the  produce 
of  taxes  on  tobacco,  salt,  lead,  cards,  and  stamped 
paper,  although  constituting  part  of  the  general 
rents,  is  paid  into  the  hands  of  different  cashiers  : 
a  separation  of  the  different  articles  was  formerly 
made  in  the  mode  of  receipt,  but  many  branches 
were  united  in  the  year  1800. 

The  money  arising  from  the  salt  tax  is  divided 
into  two  portions  :  one  is  paid  into  the  royal  trea- 
sury, and  the  other  is  applied  to  the  construction 
and  repair  of  roads,  bridges,  and  causeways.  In 
time  of  peace  all  the  salt-pits  are  worked  on  the 
king's  account,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  the 
vicinity  of  Puerto-real,  in  the  kingdom  of  Seville, 
five  only  of  which  are  royal  property  :  the  salt  of 
these  is  not  allowed  to  be  sold  in  the  interior  of 
the  kingdom. 

Three  mines  of  rock  salt  are  very  productive  ; 
one  near  Valtierra  in  Navarre  ;  another  upon  the 
mountain  of  las  Contreras  in  New  Castile  ;  and  a 
third  at  Casdona  in  Catalonja.  Two  salt-pits,  one 
at  Elche  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  and  the  other 
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at  Villena  in  the  kingdom  of  Murcla,  furnish  an- 
nually on  an  average  six  thousand  tons  of  salt, 
which  is  exported  to  foreign  countries,  and  sells 
for  888,000  reals,  i^22,000  livres  tournois,  (9,166/. 
I3s.  4^/);  besides  a  quantity  sent  into  the  interior 
of  the  kingdoms.  Among  the  numerous  salt-pits 
in  the  environs  of  Cadiz  and  Puerto  real  in  ths 
kingdom  of  Seville,  five  belong  to  the  king.  They 
produce  about  one  million  six  hundred  thousand 
quintals  of  salt,  which,  after  deducting  the  espence 
of  manufacturing,  yields  a  net  profit  of  6,400,000 
reals,  ],6()0,0C0  livres  tournois  [6,666!.  I3s.  Ac/,) 
Salt  is  made  at  various  other  places,  especially  at 
the  port  of  Ivica  in  the  island  of  the  same  name, 
Vr'liere  the  quantity  is  very  great. 

Spain  has  three  kinds  of  tobacco,  that  called 
propeijiy  Spanish  tobacco^  and  by  the  Spaniards  pol- 
ullh,  snuff;  cut  tobacco,  the  use  of  which  was  long 
prohibited,  having  been  allowed  only  a  few  years  ; 
and  rolled  leaf  tobacco,  prepared  for  smoking^, 
ynder  the  name  of  cigarros:  this  article  forms  one 
of  the  most  important  branches  in  the  finances  of 
Spain.  The  first  two  are  manufactured  on  the 
king's  account  at  Seville,  and  the  third  arrives 
ready  prepared  for  use:  that  from  the  Havanna 
is  most  esteemed.  In  the  year  1793  the  price  of 
these  three  kinds  of  tobacco  were,  for  Spanish  to- 
bacco, pid-villo,  or  snuiF,  forty  reals,  ten  livres  tour- 
nois, (8?.  4f/.)  per  pound;  at  present  it  sells  for 
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fifty  reals,  twelve  livres,  ten  sols,  (  10^.  5d.)  Cut  or 
shag  tobacco,  best  Virginia,  sells  for  forty-tvi^o  reals, 
ten  livres,  ten  sols,  (8^.  OiJ  Cigarros  bring  more 
than  fifty  reals,  twelve  livres,  ten  sols',  (lOj  5d.) 

The  customs  principally  comprise  the  duties  pa,d 
at  the  ports  for  imported  or  exported  merchandise. 
1  he  duties  inward  vary  on  different  parts  of  the  coast. 
The  proportion  inCataloniais  4  per  cent..;  inNavarre 
3f  per  cent.  ;  5  per  cent,  for  goods  carried  from' 
Navarre  into  Castile;  11  ^  for  those  brought  from 
the  frontiers  of  Portugal,  denominated  j^?^fr/o;  sccos; 
and  \5  per  cent  for  all  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Merchandise  pays  no  import  duty  in  Biscay, 
but  is  subject  to  the  same  tax  of  15  per  cent, 
when  it  is  sent  into  the  adjoining  provinces. 
The  export  duties  vary  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent articles  ;  for  instance,  the  duty  upon  wool 
exported  in  the  grease  is  84  reals,  2i  livres 
tournois,  (17^.  6 J.)  per  quintal;  v/hile  that  of 
washed  wool  is  iuO  reals,  40  livres,  (i/.  \'âs.  4r/.  ; 
that  of  bilk  is  9  reaL>,  one  quartillo,  2  livres,  O 
sols,  3  deniers,  [Wld.)  for  every  pound  of  \^^ 
ounces. 
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A  list  of  the  produce  from  general  rents. 


Reals 
de  veilon. 


Post-office ■ 

Licences    for   vessels    destined     to 

America 

Hair  powder   

Sealing  wax 

Quicksilver,  in  1787     

Sulphur,  in  1787 

—— Tobacco,  in  1787* 

Salt-pits  belonging  to  the  trea- 
sury  

Salt-pits  belonging  to  the  roads 

— ' —  Stamped  paper 

Lead,  and  playing  cards 

Other  general  receipts  f 


R.  M. 

unknown. 

436,844     o 

369.417     c 

129,007,414    0 

22,7T2,952  13 

50,575,627  8 

7,549.403  27 

596,069  25 

120,575,627  22 


Money 
sterling. 


4,550 

473 

1,343.827 

236,343 

526,829 

78,639 

6,208 

1,255,954 


9     2 

16  10^ 

4     7 


5Ï 


Total 331,823,353273,448,827     2     9^ 

The  provincial  rents  include  a  variety  of  ar- 
ticles. 

These  arc  levied  from  all  kinds  of  produce  of 
the  soil,  and  every  branch  of  agriculture,  trade, 
manufacture,  v\'heat  and  other  grain,  oil,  vi^ine, 
fruits,  pulse,  vegetables,  animals  of  all  kinds,  and 
beasts  of  every  description  ;  upon  all  merchandise 
manufactured  in  Spain  as  often  as  it  is  sold  ;  upon 
all  foreign  goods  the  same,  after  having  been  sub- 
ject to  the  import  duties  :  and  these  taxes  must  be 
paid  every  time  the  articles  are  bought  or  ex- 
changed. 

The  husbandman,  the  proprietor,   or  farhier, 

*  M.  Bourgoing  states  the  produce  at  2c,coo,oco  of  livres  tournois 
and  afterwards  at  129,000,000  of  reals,  (1,343,750/.  os.  od.) 

f  The  produce,  according  to  M.  Bourgoing,  was  thirteen  millions  of 
livres  tournois,  (541,666/.  ly.  ^d.)  in  the  year  1776;  and  eleven  millions^ 
458,333/.  é.r.  2J.)  in  1777:  but  in  178711  amounted  to  129,000,000 
reals,  (1,343,750/.  Oj.  oa'.) 

cannot 
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cannot  sell  nor  exchange  the  produce  of  the  soil, 
the  increase  of  his  flocks,  his  poultry-yard,  stud  or 
kennel,  nor  the  manufacturer  the  goods  in  his 
factory,  nor  the  merchant  those  he  has  in  his  ware- 
houses; without  at  every  sale  and  re-sale  paying 
this  duty.  No  individual  can  sell  his  horse,  ass, 
or  pig,  without  being  equally  liable.  No  person 
can  kill  a  calf,  sheep,  or  lamb^  from  his  own  stock, 
without  having  previously  made  a  solemn  declara- 
tion, that  the  animal  is  honâfidç  one  of  his  own 
herd  or  flock,  and  that  he  kills  it  merely  for  the 
use  of  his  own  family. 

This  duty  is  fixed  at  the  rate  of  S  per  cent,  ad 
valorem  for  home  produce,  and  articles  manufac- 
tured in  Spain  ;  but  15  per  cent  for  that  brought 
from  foreign  countries.  It  is  paid  every  time 
the  goods  change  their  owner  j  and  instances  have 
occurred  where  they  have  paid  it  ten,  twelve,  and 
fifteen  times  before  they  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  consumer.  Numerous  substances  pay  many 
times  when  they  are  converted  into  difl:erent  forms, 
as  grease  three  times  ;  first  when  purchased  with 
the  animal  which  produces  it  ;  afterwards  as  taliow; 
and  thirdly  when  made  into  candles  ;  oxen,  calves, 
sheep,  lambs,  and  pigs,  twice  j  first  when  purchased 
by  the  head,  and  secondly  when  the  carcase  is  sold 
retail  j  the  first  three  pay  it  a  third  time,  upon  the 
skins  when  dressed  ;  grapes  pay  it  three  times,  as 
fruit,  when  converted  into  wine,  and  again  when 
made  into  vinegar  j  oil  three  times,  first   as  oil, 
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second  in  soap,  and  lastly  when  changed  into  paint  j 
wool  and  sJik  pay  twice,  first  in  the  raw  material, 
and    secondly  when   converted    into  cloths   and 

StUuS. 

This  duty  is  one  grand  obstacle  to  agricultural 
and  manufacturing  improvements,  because  chiefiy 
falling  upon  articles  of  prime  necessity,  and  of  or- 
dinary and  the  most  extensive  consumption.  It 
principally  oppresses  those  persons,  who  from  their 
scanty  means  of  subsistence  are  obliged  to  pur- 
chase from  a  fourt-h  or  fifth  hand,  and  who  conse- 
quently must  pay  this  duty  an  equal  number  of 
times  over  :  while  the  rich,  who  can  buy  by  whole- 
sale and  of  the  first  supplier  of  the  market,  pays  it 
only  once.  The  result  of  this  tax  is  a  chain  com- 
posed of  numerous  links,  which  fetters  and  enslaves 
the  people  by  the  examinations,  visits,  and  searches, 
which  are  often  exceedingly  vexatious  fiom  the 
dishonesty  and  covetousness  of  the  subordinate  offi- 
cers in  the  excise,  whom  it  is  very  difficult  to  satisfy, 
and  still  more  so  to  convict  of  malversation  ;  and 
therefore  they  proceed  in  their  iniquitous  career 
almost  assured  of  impunity. 

The  provincuil  rents  also  include  the  duty  of 
aUaxahiy  cientos  up;'>n  moveables  and  immoveables, 
at  the  rate  of  14  per  cent,  every  time  they  are  ex- 
changed or  sold.  This  tax  imposed  by  the  states, 
which  sat  at  Aiadrid  in  the  year  13!21>,  was  at 
first  a  tweiitiedi  of  the  value,  and  was  doubled  by 
the  states  held  at  Alcala  de  Henarez  in  1349  ;  in 
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the  sixteenth  century  it  experienced  four  augment- 
ations of  one  hundredth  each  time.  The  moveables 
still  further  >pay  a  previous  duty  in  the  form  of 
timber,  iron,  wool,  horse  hair,  silk,  and  other 
stuifs,  and  chemical  substances  used  for  painting*. 

The  millones  form  another  portion  of  the  pro- 
n^incial  rents.  This  tax  originally  consisted  of  a 
temporary  benevolence,  or  gratuitous  aid,  voted 
by  the  states  for  a  few  years  ;  but  it  soon  became 
permanent,  and  is  perpetuated  to  the  present  day  : 
it  comprises  the  portion  of  the  excise  under  the 
guaging  department  ;  and  a  hearth  tax,  amounting 
to  about  five  reals,  or  twenty.five  sols,  (Ij.  Of  J.) 
for  each  dwelling. 

The  provincial  rents  include  2}i^o  the  ordinary  2is\à. 
extraordinary  service  and  its  fifteen  thousand  ;  which 
is  a  duty  paid  by  commoners  after  any  dividend  of 
property,  made  in  consequence  of  decisions  in 
courts  of  lav/. 

The  produce  of  the  provincial  rents  in  the  year 
1778  amounted  to  the  sum  of  G4,()v)0,'2l5  reals, 
\ô  maravedis,  or  I6,017j303  livres,  \Q  sols,  JO 
deniers  tournois,  (G67,38;/.  V3s,  'i|-°^.)  ;  178?  to 
122,8o7,()  18  reals,  or  30,714,353  livres,  10  sols 
tournois,  (1, '279,348/.  Is,  '3d.) 

*  The  proportion  is  various  in  the  difTerent  j'rovinces  and  c'ties  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  piivilcges:  the  duty  is  mortgage;!  in  jome,  and 
jn  others  entirely  alienated;  in  no  part  of  the  kingdom  is  the  payment  iri- 
^orCv?d  with  rij^our  ;  the  average  ratio  of  taxation  jo  from  6  to  7  per  cent. 

Distinct 
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Distinct  or  pemllar  Taxes. 

In  Spain  are  a  great  number  of  isolated  or  dis»- 
tinct  taxes,  which  do  not  range  under  any  of  the 
general  items  above  stated. 

1.  A  duty  of  21  per  cent,  upon  gold  coin,  and 
5'^  percent,  upon  silver  coin,  imported  from  Mexic® 
and  Peru. 

2.  The  friitos  civiles,  which  is  a  tax  upon  the 
revenues  of  all  lands  or  property  leased  out,  and 
the  ratio  is  '3ï  per  cent,  upon  all  proprietors  who 
reside  in  the  places  where  their  property  is  situated, 
and  5  per  cent  upon  all  proprietors  who  do  not 
reside  :  this  attaches  equally  to  the  nobility  as  well 
as  commoners. 

S.  A  tax  denominated  las  side  rendas, 

4.  Particular  taxes  upon  pork,  bacon,  fish,  and 
groceries, 

5.  Taxes  upon  brandy,  beer,  tavern's  at  Madrid, 
and  upon  the  privilege  or  freedom  of  the  same 
city. 

6.  A  particular  tax  upon  wool,  including  various 
duties,  which  armounts  in  the  aggregate  to  84  reals, 
or  21  livres  tournois,  (17^-  4J.)  per  quintal,  for 
Wool  exported  in  the  grease,  and  double  that  sum 
for  wool,  when  it  has  undergone  the  process  of 
scouring. 

7.  Numerous  sources  of  revenue  arise  frora 
taxes  and  duties  of  various  descriptions  under  the 
appellations  of  rentes  affermées^  consent imientos,  or 

compositions. 
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compositions,  effectos  exiraordinarios,  crîstaks^  casa 
de  aposento,  proprios  y  arbitrios,  et  manufactures  de 
draps. 

8.  The  cruzada.  This  tax  was  established  during 
the  period  the  Spaniards  and  the  Moors  were  in  a 
constant  state  of  warfare,  and  when  the  papal  see 
granted  indulgencies  to  all  who  contributed  to  the 
furtherance  of  the  cause  against  the  infidels,  either 
in  person  or  with  their  property.  The  bulls  which 
contained  these  indulgences  have  been  perpetuated, 
although  the  object  for  which  they  were  at  first 
granted  has  long  been  removed  :  they  are  still  sold 
on  the  king's  account,  at  the  price  of  2 1  quarters, 
12  sols,  4  deniers,  (Gjid.)  for  every  copy.  And 
such  is  the  tyranny  of  superstition,  that  if  any  per- 
son refused  or  even  neglected  to  purchase  one  of 
these  bulls  annually  he  would  be  considered  as 
wavering  towards  apostacy  from  the  catholic  faith. 
The  privilege  conferred  by  them  is,  permission  to 
eat  meat  every  Saturday  throughout  the  year,  and 
four  days  in  a  week  during  Lent. 

9.  Numerous  consolidated  duties  which  are  pro- 
duced from  estates,  the  one  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  autres  valeurs  de  trésorerie,  and  the  other  un- 
der the  name  of  principal  de  rendas. 


Frodacs 
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Produce  of  distinct  or  peculiar  taxes. 


Frutos  civiles 

Siete  reiidas 

Tax  on  bacon,  fish,  groceries 

Duty  on  cold  and  silver  coin,comiiig 
from  Peru  and  Mexico,  in  1782  * 

Brandies,  in  177 S   

Beer,  in  177S 

Taverns  in  Madrid 

Entries  in  Madrid , 

"Wools,  in  1784! 

Qjitrents,  in  1778 

Ccnsentimiento? 

£fiectos  CKtraordinarios 

Cristalcs,  in  1778   

Casa  de  aposento,  in  1778 

Propiosy  arbitrios,in  1772 

Manufacture  of  cloths  in  1778 

Criizada,in  1778 

Other  receipts  of  the  treasury, ini  7  78 
Principal  de  rendas,  in  1778 


Reals 

Monej 

de  vellon. 

sterling. 

R.  M. 

£.     - 

d. 

'  The  produce 

is 

I       not  known 

' 

19,481,000 

0 

202,927    I 

S 

4;593,02o 

30 

47,843  19 

4^ï 

748 

5 

7  15 

OA 

213. 13S 

4 

2,219    a 

"^ 

7,sOO,oco 

0 

78,1 25     0 

0 

22,668,003 

10 

335,875     0 

S^ 

6,53'-!, 856 

15 

68,113     I 

9i 

60,797,907 

^ 

633,^11   10 

^h 

16,01,89) 

16 

167,623  19 

°}- 

907,924 

14 

9.457  10 

II 

1,084,251 

9 

11,295     5 

81 

74,i6ô 

c 

773  12 

I 

2,960,381 

3^ 

■;o,837     0 

3 

t8,q54,64t 

3C 

Ï97.T94    3 

H 

15,801,410 

32 

164,598    0 

1h 

44,479'"i 

10 

468,615  14 

10 

222,646,461 

12 

î,3i8,8i7     4 

7 

Particular  Tasces  helonging  to  certain  Provinces. 

Biscay  is  subject  to  none  of  the  preceding 
imposts  :  it  forms  as  it  were  a  separate  state, 
exempt  from  custom,  visits  of  guards,  and  duties 
on  merchandise  3  it  furnishes  the  king  with  a 
certain  mihtary  and  naval  contingency;  pays 
its  portion  of  taxation,  under  the  name  of  a  be- 
nevolence, donatiroy  which  it  raises  without  the 

*  The  gold  and  silver  mines  in  Mexico  produced  in  I'Si,  twenty- 
seven  million  piastres  fortes,  one  hundred  thirty-five  million  of  livres 
Uurnois,  (5,625,000/.)  ;  of  which  about  22,250,000  piastres,  (4,635>4i6/.) 
were  imported  into  Spain. 

f  This  lax  was  leased  or  farmed,  and  did  not  produce  in  1777  and  1773 
but  about  ii,zco,ooo  reals,  (116,666/.  x^s.  ^d.);  at  present  it  is  received  on 
the  king's  account,and  brought,  ini^sy,  2  7,449,246  reals,  (2 19:4"^-  6^-  S"^-) 

interference 
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interference  of  officers  belonging  to  the  crown; 
and  it  lays  the  contribution  by  certain  divisions 
between  the  cities  and  districts,  the  assessment 
of  which  is  made  by  grants  ;  but  the  result  is  not 
generally  known.  The  import  trade  of  Navarre 
is  equally  exempt  from  taxation,  not  paying 
duty  till  the  articles  are  sent  out  of  the  pro- 
vince*. 

The  kingdoms  of  Aragon  and  Valencia  are 
not  subject  to  the  duty  of  Alcavala;  in  lieu  of 
that  tax  they  pay  a  single  contributmi  bearing 
in  Valencia  the  name  of  an  equivalent  y  and  is  far 
less  burthensome;  what  the  ratio  is  I  have  not 
been  able  to  learn  :  it  is  assessed  equally  upon 
all  kinds  of  property,  but  is  very  moderate. 

The  provincial  rents  do  not  extend  to  Cata- 
lonia, that  province  is  subject  to  taxes  peculiai" 
to  itself 

1.  The  tenth  of  the  rent  of  houses,  lands, 
tythes,  and  mills. 

2.  An  equal  tax  upon  merchants  on  account 
of  rheir  merchandise. 

5.  A  duty  of  8i-  per  cent,  upon  labour,  reckon- 
ing a  hundred  and  eighty  days  of  labour  for  a 
year,  at  three  reals  of  Catalonia,  fifteen  sols, 
three  deniers,  Tt^-T^-  foi'  ^^.cli  day's  earnings; 
which  amounts  upon  the  industry  of  each  la- 

*  The  custom-houses  are  at  Vittoria,  just  going  out  of  AlaVa,  at  Or- 
duna,  adj:;cenl  to  Biscay  proper,  and  at  Agrada^  and  on  the  confines  of 
Navarre. 

bourer 
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bourer  to  forty-six  reals,  twelve  livres,  live  sols, 
three  deniers  tournois,  [lOs.  2^  A^-)' 

4.  A  duty  of  8f  per  cent,  upon  the  labour  of 
workmen, mechanics,  and  manufacturers, reckon- 
ing one  hundred  and  eighty  days  for  one  year, 
at  three  reals  of  Catalonia,  five  sols,  ten  deniers, 
7^  -^^d.  for  each  day's  vv^ork  ;  which  makes  a  sum 
for  eaeh  person  of  forty-six  reals,  twelve  livres^ 
five  sols,  three  deniers,  (10^.  22  d.). 

5.  Three  reals  of  Catalonia,  five  sols,  ten 
deniers,  7^  ^^d.  a  poll  tax  upon  all  the  larger 
animals,  as  oxen,  cows,  horses,  and  mules. 

6.  A  real  and  a  half,  seven  sols,  and  eleven 
deniers  3^  f^d.  on  the  head  of  every  animal  of 
a  middle  size. 

7.  One-third  of  a  real  of  Catalonia,  two  sols, 
nine  deniers,  1  ?^*c/.,  for  every  animal  of  a  smaller 
kind. 

These  different  duties  produce  annually  about 
24,640,440  reals,  6,160,110  livres  tournois^ 
(256,671/.  5s.  Od.) 

8.  A  tax  upon  the  sale  ,of  glass. 

9.  A  tax  in  lieu  of  furnishing  lodging,  straw, 
fuel,  and  other  articles,  for  the  use  of  the  army. 


Thé 
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The  amount  of  these  different  taxes  for  Cata- 
lonia afforded  the  following  result  : 


TKe  seven  first  taxes » 

Tax  upon  mirrors  and  glass '  *  '  ' 

Lodging,  straw,  fuod,  and  other  articles  for 
the  army 


Reals  de 
vellon. 


Mosey 
sterliiier. 


I.  s.  A. 

24,640,440  256,621  5  0 

48,4'20        504  7  « 

70,833  6  8 


6,800,000 


Total l3 1,458,8601327,958  19     2 


General  list  of  the  finances  of  the  continent  of 
Spain. 


Personal  revenues  * . . 
Rights  of  chancery! 
Upon  the  clergy  \  . .. 
General  receipts  §  . . 
Provincial  receipts  . . 
Local  taxes  ' 


Reals  de  vellon. 


Particular  taxes  of  some  provinces^!  31,488,860 


Money  sterling. 


IPlllX. 

nar 

1. 

s. 

d. 

18,922,98P 

16 

197,114 

9 

^ 

7,025,205 

26 

74,221 

0 

^^ 

42,547,392 

0 

443,190 

0 

Q 

331,823,353 

27 

3,456,488 

3 

11 

122,857,613 

0 

1,279,764 

14 

7 

222,646,461 

12 

2,319,442 

5 

11 

31,488,860 

G 

328,008 

9 

2 

Total w    .17-7,311,861     23  8,098,829     0    5 


*  The  revenues  arising  from  the  crown  lands,  and  from  the  mines 
worked  on  the  king's  account  in  Spain,  are  not  included  in  this  state» 
ment. 

f  These  do  not  comprise  the  produce  of  letters  patent  for  noble  rankj 
restoration  of  titles,  licences  for  legitimation,  dispensations,  &c. 

I  This  does  not  include  the  quindennes,.  the  expolios  y  vacantes,  nor 
the  temporalidadas. 

§  In  these  are  not  comprised  the  produce  of  the  post-office,  licences 
for  ships  and  vessels,  duty  on  sulphur,  quicksilver,  sealing-wax,  and 
gunpowder. 

II  Ihese  do  not  include  the  amount  of  the  frulot  civiles,  the  siete  reii~ 
das,  duty  on  cocoa,  fish,  and  groceriçs. 

^  In  this  is  not  estimated  the  contrilnition  vnique  of  Aragon,  and  the 
kingdom  of  Valencia,  nor  the  tasw  of  Biscay. 

,    '  The 
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The  revenues  of  the  king  of  Spain,  upon  the 
continent,  appear  to  have  greatly  increased. 
Don  Vincent  de  Cangas-hidan,  in  his  represen- 
tations on  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  royal 
revenue,  presented  to  king  Phihp  the  Vth,  fixed 
it  at  the  sum  of  sixteen  miihons  of  petty  crowns, 
forty milhons  of  iivrestournois(9ô6, 666/.  \3sÂd.)\ 
which  revenues  that  prince  then  enjoyed  from 
the  provinces  belonging  to  the  crown  of  Castile, 
without  reckoning  the  tax  on  the  clergy,  and 
those  provinces  still  comprise  three  parts  of 
Spain  j  these  revenues  at  present  for  the 
whole  of  Spain  amount  to  194,357,512  livres, 
(8,097,813/.  65.  4^.);  without  including  nume- 
rous other  sources,  which,  from  inabihty  to  ob- 
tain accurate  information  as  to  their  produce, 
are  not  included  in  this  statement. 

Finances  in  the  Spanish  colonies. 

The  king  of  Spain  derives  considerable  reve- 
Rues  from  the  two  Indies  ;>  but  the  expence  of 
collecting,  &c.  is  so  great,  as  to  absorb  nearly 
two-thirds.  The  first  writer  Vvho  furnished  any 
thing  like  a  correct  account  of  this  country  was 
Dr.  Robertson,  in  the  notes  to  his  History  of 
America.  He  has  given  a  description  of  Mexico 
from  the  collections  made  by  Villa  Senor*,  who 
hud  been  the  receiver,  in  one  of  the  most  con- 

♦  This  autlior  wrote  in  the  year  1614. 

siderablc 
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siderable  departments    of  the  roy^l  revenue» 
The  details  od   P  ru  are   from  the   .tatement 
drawn  up  by  Francis   Lopez    Ca/avantt,^-;  but 
both  those  being  of  many  years  standing,  can 
be  of  little  utility  towards  developing  the  pre- 
sent state.     It  may,  however,  be  remarked,  that 
there  is  a  considerable  difference  between  them 
—which  is,  that  the  revenues  of  Peru  have  con- 
tinued nearly  the  same,  while  those  of  Mexico 
have  increased  to  an  extraordinary  extent.     A 
much  later  account  is  also  inserted  in  Robertson's 
work,  and  may  at  least  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  more 
accurate  statement   of  the  present  revenues  of 
the  country*.    This  is  here  presented,  and  is  after 
corrected  by  the  various  changes  which  have 
taken  place,  collected  by  the  learned  M.  de 
Humboldt,  who  kmdly  communicated  them  for 
the  purpose. 

♦  These  revenues  printlpally  arise  from  duties  upon  gold  and  silver;, 
CSLvds,  le  pulque,  an  Indian  beverage,  stamped  paper,  salt,  glass,  leather, 
gunpowder,  copper  from  RIechoa.an,  alum,  the  juego  los  Gallos,  the 
moiety  of  the  ecclesiastic  annates, .;  ninth  from  bishoprics,  Indian  tri- 
bute, the  alcavada,  quicksilver,  the  bulls  for  crusade,  duties  upon  mer» 
chandise,  &c.  &c.  and  toxes  on  negro  sUtç». 


VOL.  lY.  MM  ^'*^ 
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List  of  the  revenues  of  America  and  the  Philippins 
islands. 


Alcaf  ala  and  customs. 7 

Duty  on  gold  and  silver 

Bulls  for  the  crusade 

Tribute  from  the  Indians  . .' 

Sale  of  quicksilvrer    

Pauer  exported  from  Spain  on  the  king's 
account,  and  sold  at  the  royal  warehouses 

Stampeu  paper ~i 

Tobacco    S 

Other  irinor  duties J 

Duty  on  coinage  * 

Trade  of  Acapiilco ( 

Coasting  trade j 

Negro  trade 

Trade  in  mnthc\ 

Ancient  revenues  of  the  Jesuits 


Piastres 
fortes. 


2,500,000 
3,000.000 
1,000,000 
2,000.000 
300,000 

300,000 

1,000,000 

300,000 

500,O0( 

.  200,000 
500,000 
400,00(^ 


Total 12,000,000  2,500,000     0     0 


Money  sterling 


520,833  6 
625.000  0 
208,333  6 
416, 6G6  13 
62,500  0 


d. 
» 
0 
8 
4 
(> 


62,500  0  0. 

208,333  6  8 

62,500  0  O 

104,166  13  4 

41,666  13  4 

104,166  13  4 

83,333  6  8 


Since  the  period  when  this  statement  was 
formed  the  revenues  of  Mexico  have  been 
doubled,  and  those  of  the  other  parts  of  Spa- 
nish America,  ?,s  well  as  the  Philippine  isles, 
have  considerably  increased,  although  not  with 
equal  progression.  The  country  where  they 
have  been  the  most  stationary  is  Peru,  the  reve- 
nues of  which  have  scarcely  experienced  any 
variation.  Some  branches  of  Mexican  revenue 
have  increased  in  an  extraordinary  manner; 
tobacco,  for  instance,  brings  in  at  present 
18,000,000  livres  tournois;  sugar,  the  produce 


*  At  the  rate  of  a  real  do  Plata,  ten  sols  tournois,  fivepence,  for 
every  marc  of  eight  ounce;. 

•[■  A  particular  herb  of  Paraguai,  the  sale  of  which  was  monopolized 
by  tlie  Jesuits. 

of 
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of  vvhich  was  sca:ctly  any  tlnng,  is  now  very 
considérable;  but  the  most  important  part  is  the 
produce  of  the  silver  mines,  which  also  fuinish 
an  augmented  sum  to  the  king,  both  in  the 
duties  he  receives  from  the  gross  article,  and 
also  when  coined  into  money:  the  annexed  table 
from  the  obliging  communications  of  M.  de 
Humboldt,  will  give  a  clear  and  accurate  view 
of  this  matter. 

At  the  period  when  Spain  commenced  work- 
ing the  mines,  and  long  after,  it  derived  but  little 
profit;  annually  about  from  two  to  three  millions 
of  piastres  fortes:  at  present  the  annual  produce 
both  of  gold  and  silver  amounts  to  35,000,000 
of  piastres,  of  which 

Mexico  alone  furnishes        -         -         -         -         -         -  22 

Peru  -         -        -         -         -         -         --         -6 

New  Granada  or  the  vice-royalty  of  Santa -Fé         -         -     2 

Chili  - 2 

Vice-royalty  of  Buenos- Ayres,  or  Rio  de  la  Plata,  which 
comprehends  Potosi        ------    3 

Total    35 

The  principal  mines  of  America  are  those  of 
New  Spain,  or  properly  Mexico,  which  pro- 
duced in  the  )'ear  180^,  'iS,  1G6,10  >  ;  of  m  hich 

The  mine  of  Guanaxuato  afforded  from  5  to  0  millions. 
Ditto  ut  Catorca       -         -         .         -     3  to  4  dilio. 
Ditto  of  Zacetecas  -         -         -     2^  to  3  ditto. 

The  whole  produce  of  the  ^oU  and   silver 
M  M  j^  niines 
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mines  in  Spanish  America*  has  greatly  increased 
during  the  course  of  the  last  century,  and  appa- 
rently followed  the  otlier  branches  of  admini- 
stration in  the  old  and  new  world.  Annexed  is 
a  statement  of  the  amount  at  different  periods. 

In  1700 3,379,122 

1725 7,370,815 

172S 8,466,146 

1727 8,133,088 

174g 11,823,500 

1750 13,209,000 

1751  -         - 12,631,000 

1773         - -     18,932,760 

2774 12,892,074 

1775 14,245,286 

1798  -------     24,004,589 

l^gg  .  -  .  .  -,       -  -     22,053,125 

1800 18,685,674, 

The  year  of  the  greatest  produce  was  that  of 
1796,  when  it  amounted  to      -        -        -         -    25,644,000 

In  1797 25,080,000 

The  present  annual  average  is  -        -        -    22,000,000 

The  principal  causes  of  this  prodigious  in- 
crease consist  in  the  augmentation  of  American 
population,  and  of  manufactures,  and  especially 
from  the  advantages  which  have  resulted  to 
every  country  under  the  government  of  Spain, 
by  theJreedo?n  granted  to  trade,  in  the  year  1778, 

*  New  Spain  or  rather  Mexico  has  an  annual  demand  for  16,000 
quintals  of  mercury,  of  which  1200  are  imported  from  Germany.  The 
Mexicans  paid  in  the  year  1590,  187  piastres  per  quintal;  in  the  year 
1765,  82;  since  1777,  41,  f©r  that  obtained  from  Almadon  ;  and  63  for 
that  from  Germany.  A  great  economy  therefore  is  evident  as  to  tlie 
price.    The  whole  of  America  consumes  annually  30,000  quintals. 

It 
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It  has  been  previously  remarked,  that   the 
twelve  years  subsequent  to  the  royal  edict  issued 
on  the  occasion,  the  produce  of  the  mines  had 
increîised  beyond  that  of  the  twelve  preceding 
years  52  millions  of  piastres,  or  250  millions 
livres  tournois, (10,41 6,666/.  \3s.Acl.);  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  working  should  not  produce 
from  thirty  to  even  forty  millions  annually,  if 
ever  the  population  should  be  suffi  jiently  great, 
or  that  new  sources  of  revenue  did  not  develop 
new  means  J  and  then  the  royal  income  would 
proportionably  increase,  as  it  has  latterly  done. 


Public  revenues  from  Mexico  ahme. 

piastres  fortes. 
In  17,2  .,.----        3,000.000 

1764 6-,ooo,ooo 

I7g2  -------        19,000,000 

Total  produce  for  three  years  before  the  free  trade  131, 1 35,000 
Of  three  years  after  the  edict  of  1/78  -  "  232,305,000 
Augmentation  in  three  years  -         ~         -  101,l67,OCX) 

Or  otherwise  more  than  500  millions  of  livres 

tournois. 
The  average  annual  revenue  -        -        -    20,000,000 


The  years  dkided. 

Duties  on  metallic  productions        -        -        -  4,000,000 

Revenue  on  tobacco 3,500,000 

Alcavala 2,888,000 

Tribute  from  the  Indians        -        -        -        -  900,000 

M  M  3  (^^0^^ 
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Gross  revenue. 


That  of  Mexico  about  -----  20^000,000 
Peru  near  ---..--  3,500,000 
The  Philippine  isles 3,500,000 


Total  revenues  of  the  Spanish  colonies        27,OOO_,00O 

From  this  sum  must  be  deducted  the  expenses 
of  collecting  and  receiving,  v\hich  are  very  con- 
siderable. The  governing  department,  the  staff 
of  the  troops,  tribunals,  and  many  other  items, 
■\vhich  together  nearly  absorb  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  amount  :  so  that  scarcely  more  than  nine 
million  of  piastres  fortes  arrive  at  the  royal 
treasury  from  the  Am.erican  colonies;  and  that 
only  in  time  of  peace,  for  war  makes  great  addi- 
tions to  the  various  expenses,  and  then  not  more 
than  thirty-five  millions  of  livres  tournois  ar- 
r  ve.  Bat  this  produce  must  not  be  simply  con- 
sidered, because  attached  to  it  are  a  variety  of 
coraimeicial  profits,  which  double  and  even  treble 
this  return.  The  correspondence  and  connection 
between  the  colonies  and  Spain  produce  a  re- 
venue arising  from  the  duties,  payable  by  both 
countries,  nourish  trade,  and  allows  the  receipt 
of  taxes  upon  necessaries  as  well  as  upon 
manufactured  articles. 

Having  thus  furnished  all  the  information 
which  could  be  collected  respecting  the  royal 

revenues 
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revenues  in  the  two  hemispheres,  I  shall  proceed 
to  the  deduction  of  the  expenses  of  the  state, 
and  taking  as  a  basis  the  public  expenditure  of 
the  year  1778  ;  which  has  also  been  made  ecluaîly 
the  basis  for  receipts,  as  well  as  disbursements, 
as  far  as  relates  to  the  continent  of  Spain. 

Royal  revenues  on  the  continent  of  Spain  -  HH;257>512 
Nett  revenues  from  the  Colonics     "       -  -       36,000,000 

Total     23v),2j7.512 

This  is  certainly  a  considerable  receipt,  but 
the  expenditure  is  equally  so;  and  it  is  almost 
impossible   to   appreciate    teh    expenditure    of 
o-overnment   in    an   accurate    manner.      Spam 
maintains    large  military    and    naval  establish-, 
ments  :  it  supports  a  vast  number  of  tribunals 
of    différent    descriptions,    and    the    expenses 
incurred    for    the  collecting  and  receiving  the 
"  taxes  are  also  very  great  great.    The  old  govern- 
ment had  suft'ered  the  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed to  increase  to  a  shameful  extent  ;  and  it 
kept  over  them  no  vigiUmt  eye:  whence  arose 
a  contraband  trade  doubly  onerous,  by  dimmish- 
in-  the  revenues  of  the  state  establ.shed  upon 
the  estanco,    and   rendered   useless  the  money 
paid  for  their  collection. 

But  as  various  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
different  departments  of  admiaistraiion,  subse- 
OHicnt  to  the  year  1778,  endeavours  have  been 

M  M  4  ^^sed 
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used  to  procure  more  novel  documents,  and  the 
following  statements,  it  is  trusted,  will  be  found 
correct:  the  subjoined  account  of  the  receipts 
and  disbursements  for  the  year  1791  contains 
every  necessary  information. 


u4  siaietntni 
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A  statement  of  the  sums  lodged  in  the  royal  treasxiry,  and  pay^ 

menfs  inadr  out  of  the  same  in  the  year  179i- 

Entiy  uj  general  and  provincial  rents  in  the  year  179I- 

Heals  de  vellon.     Money  sterling. 


Recei^ts  on  tobacco 

Proi'incial  receipts 

SaiL  pits 

Gener  il  receipts 

Branc'-es.    ...    

Wicls ... 

Ex  '■ao'-dinarv  or  casual  effects. .  . . 
Produce  .<n  lead  and  playin?  cards 

La  ca  \  dt  aposento 

Proprios  y  arbitri.)s '. . 

Tax  apon  r  rer 

Stamped  paper 

Duty  on  inns 

Farmed  duties 

Cloth  manufactory 

Bala»  ce  in  the  treasury  at  the  end 

of    17"! 

Receipts  aud  revenues  in  the  Indies 


Total  receipts. 


Demi-annates 

Lanzas 

Fines  granted  by  the  tribunals. . . 
Privileges  granted  by  the  chamber 

of  Castile 

Produce  of  the  pasturage  in  Serena 

Rent  of  masters 

Bail  of  notary  publics 

Tax  du  subsidio  de  I'escusado,  and 

ecclesiastical  pensions 

Bulls  for  the  crusade , 

Permanent  ta.x  de  la  casa  excusada 

The  lottery , 

All  sums  received  by  the  treasurer 

up  to  the  time  his  function  ends 
Deficient    remittances   of    persons 

unable  to  pay  in  money,  and  for 

v^rhich  goods  have  been  distrained. 
Sums    paid   and    remitted   to    the 

treasurer. . .    

For  the  con^entiinientos  according 

to    the    receipts   given    by   the 

treasurer  of  the  army  ........ 


r.  m. 

55,041,433  23 

6r),405,87'2  14 

16,5'".i- 5.50   16 

133,rviG  782  33 

71, '-'05     0 

13,093,.DiS  33 

S.90i\3:.S  "19 

656,985     7 

891,553  33 

486,932     4 

;  •  mi    3 

4,424,820  31 

215,033     4 

8,305,956     4 

6,177,774  20 

99,336,037     0 
142,456,768  32 


/. 

573,348 

681,311 

172,505 

1,388,612 

741 

136,390 

92,712 

6,843 

9,284 

5,072 

114 

46,091 

2,219 

86  520 

64,35 1 


3 

4è 
-'k 

4è 

4 

4 

11  loi 

15  7| 
4     1 

13  1| 

17  S 

2  11 

7  6 

16  4 


1,039,958  14    4i 
1,483,924  13     6 


555,830,83^  13'  5,790,004     1     7 


Total. 


793,965  3 
535,972  22 
223,859  29 

521,642  15 

310.236  0 

1,205,307  16 

485,288  8 

4,337,741   30 

20,441,279     0 

9,130,522  32 

5,115,333     0 

133,600,754     8 


4,507,579  20 
5,489,499  20 

.57,959,572  11 


8,263     3  6J 

5,583     0  2 

2,331    17  5è 

5,433  ir,  e% 

3,231   12  t. 

12,555     5  8 

5,055     1  8 

45,184  16  2.^ 

212,929   19  9| 

95,109  12  3 

53,284  14  4f 

1,370,841     3  9 

46,953  19  0| 

57,182     5  S^ 

613,745  10  10 


800,488,687  17    2,537,685  18     6 
Dhbunemtniî 


rss 
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Dishursanents  or  appropriation  of  the  funds,  I'jgi. 


Pay  of  the  guards  attached  to  the 
-    royal  hou-^ehoid,  and  the  ordina- 
ries and  extiaordinaries  of  that 


corps    

The  offices  of  foreign  affairs  and  the 


exCiiequer    ^  . . 

'  The  officers  of  jupticeand  courts  of 
the  same  sittii'g  at  Madrid  or  in 

the  provinces 

S.ate  pcnàons 

Tne  sums  paid  for  eccicsiaslical  pen- 
sions to  vicars 

To  ambassadurs  and  envoys  in  fo 

rfcigïi  courts 

The  three  per  cent,  and  premiums 
Extraordinary  e\penses  ot  govern 

ment 

Treasurers  and  paymasters 

The  four  per  cen'.  royal  debe  tures 
Discharges  and  receipts  audited  and 

approved 

Testamentary  tents. .    

Grants,  bill; ,  and  debts  before  liqui- 

.    daied  by  the  treasury 

For    tiie   equipment    and    clothin;; 

the  army , 

Victualling  the  army 

Life    guards    and    halberdiers    or 

spearmen 

Res^imenfs  of  Spanish  and  Walloc  n 

infantry  guards , 

Regimejits  of  infantry,  invalids  and 

rnilii-ia 

Regiments  of  artillery  and  staff  ...  I 

Cavalry  and  dragoons    

Staffs  OÎ  ditlerent  places , , 

General  officers 

To  ininlsters  of  war  and  state  ,. 
Supernumeraries  who  are  not  class- 
ed in  the  i  orps  in  which  they  may 

oc  asionally  serve 

To  the  corps  of  engineers. ..... 

Widows  for  remittance  in  arrear  of 

six  doubloons 

War  pensions 

The    patriotic    fund    for    granting 

bounties  in  time  of  war 

The  descendants  of  Qran  and  the 

peaceable  IVIoors 

I'ay  of  the  army  and  navy' 

Pay  of   soldiers    and    expence    of 

.,    hospitals 

Fortification  and  artillery  expences 


Reals  de  vellon.     Money  sterling'. 


/. 


5.      </. 


47,740,529     6 

8,977,395     2 


l9,759,8*/9   13 
3,3:36,698  14 

9,201     C 

9,3ir),729     0 
4,854,598     V 

32,5.5), 3-2     « 
3-t,76H,930     4 

146,829,025     5 
5,a2 1,1*50     5 

11,930,597     4 

8,960,820     4 
25,744,297     S 

4,748,678 

12,521,918  24 

58,7'J7,784  11 

.    7,213, :>14  24 

22,799,643  2 

7, 401, 014  20 

5,935,261  li 

4,566,449  2 


5,396,030  n 
1,616,334  14 

22,675     22 
2,035,172     0 

652,211     6 

60,461   3.3 
34,710,6.6  33 

9,536,783  27 
26,319,222   lb 


497,301     6  \0h 

93,114  10  % 

20  582     1  7J 

24,757     5  6 

95  16  5i 

97,049     5  2J 

50,508   14  7 

59,910     0  3 

362,176     7  1 

180,973  19  5^ 

1,529,469     0  2^ 

55,417     3  104: 

124,277     1  Qi 

93,341    17  G 

268,169     1  6^ 

49,465     7  11 

130,436  13  1 

612,476  18  4 

75,138   13  10 

23,749  13  3 

577,093   17  4^ 

t)l,R25   12  8| 

47,567     3  6i 


56,208  12  11 
16,836  16     3 

236     4     0* 
21,199   14     2" 

6,793   17     Si 

629  16     2| 
361,569     4     9 

99,.341     9   114 

274,158  n     4** 

Eitraordinary 
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Extraordinary  war  expenses .... 
Expenses  allowed  to  treasurers.. 
Bank  of  piety  for  the  military  and 
its  administration 

Total 


31  S7r.,i33  :o 

132,07:5,080     S 
4,'7'2J,654     2 


8O0,4b8,6S'7  17 
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IMoney  sterling. 


'.  s.  d. 

332,043  1  {'l 

l,375,.SCiO  I,  5 

49,204  ]  4  7 


7,6^9,349  \3     21 


A  detail  of  e.vpoises  belonging  to  tlie  royal  house- 
hold  contained  in  the  first  artiik  of  the  preced- 


ing statement. 


Pensions  allowed  to  the  most  illus 
trions    princes,  infants,   and  in- 
fantos 

To  the  royal  household  and  de- 
pendants   

The  royal  stable  and  attendants 

The  old  domestics  of  the  infa-.it  don 
Luis       

The  domestics  of  the  infant  don 
Carlos 

For  counts  and  other  i  dations  .  . . 

To  nu:  i-es  .    

To  convents,  paribhes,  congrega 
tious,  chapels,  and  hospitals  .... 

Lords  of  the  bed-chamber  a;id 
others 

To  different  domestics  vho  are  not 
supported  by  the  state     

Piijsician?,  surgeons,  and  apo^hr- 
cane-i 

Painters,  sculptures,  and  arctiitects 

Carpet  mami factory,  china,  and 
v/ai'-h-niakers 

The  widows,  wards  of  the  royal 
household,  equerries  and  other,- 

Pe.nsions,  con-ignmeiits,  and  other 
debts  contracted  by  his  majesty 
while  prince  of  Asturias    .... 

The  same  by  the  queen 

Total 


Reaux  de  vellon. 


5,972,000     O 

22,0G5,9S7     2 
12,048,1  ()(i     1 

176,791     :> 

6  7^0  G 
41,589  2^ 
9(.1,553  US 

775,-tl7     •: 

053,8.-,  1    II 

7S.^.,7(-3   15 

52,.'-43   1 
292,1^5  2( 

1,473,916  21 

1,856,965  21 


8S4,.'v)5 
860,491   30 


47,740,929     6 


Money  sterling. 


62,2v"i8  6  3 

228,812  7  3i 

1 2J,50 1  5  4 

1,S41  II  5» 

70  0  0 

433  4  6| 

I/'v-^  15  . 

8,077  5  2§ 

6,S:0  18  Jl^ 

8,!  63  11  6| 

545  4  10^ 

S,C4J  1  7 

15,P53  5  11 

15,3:3  7  9| 

9 /J  1 2  0-  oj 

8>363  9  Jl 


4b'::',j34  U  4 
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Collection  and  receipt  of  taxées. 

The  collecting  the  taxes  is  very  expensive  in 
Spain.  Various  attempts  to  introduce  economy 
in  this  departm_ent  have  been  made  at  différent 
periods,  and  also  to  adopt  one  general  and  in- 
variable plan.  Sometimes  the  royal  revenues 
have  been  leased  out,  sometimes  compounded 
for,  and  at  others  paid  into  the  treasury. 

The  revenues  of  the  interior  were  leased  out 
or  farmed  till  the  year  1714  j  they  were  afi,er- 
wards  received  by  the  administration^  and  again 
leased  in  1716.  Representations  against  the 
lessees  or  farmers,  and  the  abuses  committed  in 
the  collection  of  the  taxes,  were  numerous  in  the 
years  1734  and  1740 3  the  revenues  belonging 
to  the  provinces  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Cas- 
tile were  received  by  the  administration  under 
the  prime  minister  Campillo:  similar  remon- 
strances being  made  by  other  provinces,  the 
royal  duties  were  every  where  put  into  the 
hands  of  administration  in  the  year  1747,  under 
the  reign  of  Ferdinand  the  Vltli.,  and  his  minis- 
ter Ensenada:  and  this  plan,  with  a  very  few 
exceptions,  is  still  pursued. 

The  number  of  tax-gatherers  is  very  great; 
they  amount  in  the  \;  hole  to  about  twenty-eight 
thousand,  according  to  the  subjoined  list,  which 
does  not  include  the  guards  necessary  to  enforce 
the  payment,  and  to  prevent  smuggling,  and 
they  are  also  very  numerous. 

Cards 
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Cards -         -         Il 

Sulphur  --------  8 

Powder  ------- 

Copper  of  riotinto    -         -         -         -         -         -      i       29O 

Manufacturing  cards  for  America      -        -        -     J 
Sorticg  of  wools      -         -         -         -         -         .         -221 

Storekeepers  -------    3,571 

General  rents  -         -         -  ■       -         -         -         -       994 

Provincial  rents      -        -        •        -        -        -        -3,150 

Salt 1,515 

Tobacco -  4,587 

Salesmen  of  tobacco        -----        -13,575 

Total        .        .  2^922 

The  inconveniences  attending  the  tax,  known 
under  the  appellation, provincial rentSyhawe  been 
long  experienced,  more  especially  as  respects 
the  mode  of  collection;  and  various  methods 
have  been  attempted  for  their  removal.  Ferdi- 
nand the  Vlth,  in  the  year  1749,  established  a 
commission,  denominated  "Sala  wiica  contrihu- 
cion"  which  was  empowered  to  consolidate  all 
imposts  of  this  description  into  one  general  tax. 
The  commission  still  exists;  but  it  has  not  to 
the  present  period  accomplished  the  object  of 
its  institution. 

The  state  of  Spanish  finances  in  general  is 
very  complicated;  the  collection  of  them  varies 
so  much  in  different  places:  delivered  to  the  ar« 
bitrary  will  of  the  administration,  and  frequently 
to  that  of  the  receivers,  it  is  ever  subject  to  the 
extortions  of  the  multitude  employed  in  this  de- 
partment» 
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partment,  and  every  where  attended  with  hafass-* 
.  ing  exceptions,  and  perplexing  difficulties. 

Numerous  courts  belong  to  the  different 
branches  of  iinance.  Every  inspector  presides 
as  jurlge  in  the  district  which  is  under  his  super- 
intendance for  every  matter  relative  to  the  taxes 
and  duties  payable  on  provisions,  manufactures, 
or  merchandize. 

Tiie  colsctLiria  general  de  expoUos  y  "vacantes 
takes  .cognizance  of  the  tax,  bearing  the  latter, 
name. 

The  tribunal  aposfdlico  y  real  de  la  gracia  del  es- 
cusada  isappointed  for  the  businessof  that  name. 

The  comisaria  general  de  la  cruzada  decides" 
litigations  or  disputes  relative  to  the  cruzada^ 
the  cscusada,  and  the  subsidio  or  ecclesiastical 
benevolence. 

The  superintendencia  general  y jusgado  de  coreos 
y  postas  principally  superintends  the  business  of 
the  post-office,  and  government  messengers. 

The  real  y  suprenta  junta  de  apelaciones  de  los 
juzgados  de  coîtcos  y  postas  has  the  power  of 
reversing  the  judgments  of  the  former  in  cases 
of  appeal. 

Tiie  irai  junta  del  tabaco  inspects  the  receipt 
and  funds  respecting  the  article  of  tobacco. 

The  tribunal  de  la  contaduî^ia  mayor  is  esta-, 
blished  for  the  examination  and  auditing  the  ac- 
counts of  treasurers,  receivers,  collectors,  and 
faruicrs  of  the  royal  revenues. 

The 
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Tlie  counsel  royal  des  finances  is  divided  into 
two  offices,  the  one  for  administration,  and  the 
other  for  the  purpose  of  settling  all  disputes  re- 
specting the  taxes,  and  receiving  their  gross 
amount. 

NATIONAL  DEBT. 

The  national  debt  consists  in  bonds  accumu- 
lated of  credit,  ever  since  the  reign  of  the  lat- 
ter princes  of  the  Austrian  family,  down  to  the 
period  udien  the  last  royal  vales,  or  exchequer 
bills,  were  issued  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
IVth.      The    first,    denominated  juras,   were 
founded  by  Philip  the  Vth  on  his  accession  to 
the  throne  ;  but  that  prince,  instead  of  paying 
them  off,  added  to  the  debt  the  sum  of  forty-five 
iiiillions  of  piastres.     Ferdinand  paid  off  none, 
and  notwithstanding  the  probity,  economy,  and 
good  wishes   of  Charles  the  lïld.,  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  accumulated  debt  descended  un- 
liquidated to  the  time  of  Charles  the  IVth;  when 
the  circumstances  of  the  kingdom,  so  far  from 
admitting  of  retrenchment  and  economy  in  the 
public  treasury,  drew  Spain  into  ruinous  wars 
and  extraordinary  expenditure.     The  govern- 
ment  then  was    obliged   to    have    recourse    to 
unusual  resources,  and  to  burthensomc  loans, 
injurious  to  individuals,  and  destructive  of  na- 
tional prosperit}^      At  the  commencement  of 
the  American  war,  deprived  of  bringing  home 

the 
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the  revenues  from  Mexico,  it  negotiated  a  loaf?, 
of  nine  millions  of  simple  piastres,  and  issued 
paper  to  the  amount  of  that  sum.  This  paper 
money  consisted  of  16,500  bills,  or  "oales  reals f 
ivhich  bore  an  interest  of  four  per  cent.  ;  but 
not  being  current,  like  the  exchequer  bills  in 
lingland,  nor  negotiable,  like  portions  of  loans 
in  Russia  and  Holland,  they  became  more  or 
less  valuable  according  to  events,  and  circum- 
stantially  obtained  a  greater  or  less  degree  of 
credit.  Still  government,  as  its  wants  increased, 
continued  to  issue  more  ^mleSi  even  to  the  sum 
of  431,998,500  reals;  and  soon  the  whole  debt 
amounted  to  800,100,000  reals.  At  times  smal! 
portions  have  been  redeemed,  but  immediately 
afterwards  others  have  been  issued.  The  war 
of  1793,  and  more  especially  that  of  1799  and 
1800,  sunk  theif  value  from  60  to  70  per  cent.> 
they  rose  again,  but  they  have  been  unable  to 
obtain  circulation.  They  remain  at  present  at 
the  estimated  sum  of  1,800,000,000  of  reals,  and. 
are  divided  into  vales  reaks,  which  are  not  in 
circulation,  nor  taken  in  payment  of  taxes  ;  and 
%'aks  dinero,  which  differ  only  from  the  former  in 
having  been  turned  into  money  by  the  redemp- 
tion board  or  chest.  This  chest,  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  casa  de  consolidacioUy  was  lately 
established  forconsolidating  and  diminishing  the 
national  debt  ;  it  had  an  income  independent  of 
the  state, -appropriated  for  that  purpose,  consist- 
ins: 
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ing  of  ecclesiastical  revenues  bequeathed  for  per- 
forming masses,  known  under  the  denomination 
of  memorias  y  conf radias.  This  chest  or  board 
was  empowered  by  papal  bulls  to  sell  other  pro- 
perty belonging  to  some  monastic  orders,  on 
condition  only  of  paying  out  of  the  produce  a 
rent  of  three  per  cent.  ;  with  thece  revenues  the 
interest  of  the  mles  is  paid,  and  large  portions  of 
them  had  been  redeemed  and  were  redeeming 
at  the  time  the  late  war  with  England  broke 
out,  since  which  period  the  redemption  of  the 
vales  has  nearly  ceased. 

The  sums  designed  for  such  redemption  were 
then  proposed  to  be  paid  into  the  public  trea- 
sury for  the  service  of  the  state,  as  an  advance  to 
government  to  be  repaid  after  the  conclusion  of 
a  peace  ;  but  instead  of  advancing  these  sums  to 
the  treasury,  the  chest  became  responsible  for 
payment  of  certain  expences  of  the  state,  and 
the  latter  at  the  same  time  allotted  the  former 
a  portion  of  the  public  revenue.  From  these 
grand  changes,  and  this  accumulation  of  national 
business,  the  board  of  the  redemption-chest  be- 
came the  administrators  for  the  fmances  of 
Spain.  This  board  has  also  a  consiflerable  time 
exercised  the  functions  of  a  bank  at  Madrid;  for 
it  discounts  commercial  property  against  bills  or 
mles  dhiero,  so  called  because  they  were  payable 
at  sight,  similar  to  bills  issued  by  the  bank  at 
Paris.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  king  will 
VOL.  IV.  N  N  pay 
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pay  particular  attention  to  the  means  of  gradu- 
ally liquidating  the  national  debt,  or  at  least 
prevent  it  from  increasing  beyond  that  extent 
to  which  it  perhaps  should  exist  in  every  well 
organised  state,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
the  transactions  of  numerous  individuals.  The 
national  debt  in  Spain,  immense  as  at  first  sight 
it  appears  to  be,  is  trifling  when  compared  with 
the  resources  of  the  country  ;  and  would  scarcely 
be  sufficient  for  the  funded  interest  and  other 
transactions,  if  public  credit  were  again  re-esta- 
blished, and  the  restoration  of  peace  once  more 
gave  energy  and  extension  to  manufactures  and 
commerce. 


Tables  of  Spanish  Measures,  Weights,  and  Monies. 

The  various  provinces  of  Spain  experienced  great  differences 
respecting  their  customs  and  usages,  as  well  as  their  laws  and 
privileges.  1  he  latter  have  been  successively  changed  or  abo- 
lished J  but  the  former  being  of  less  importance,  were  suffer- 
ed to  remain,  and  they  are  nearly  the  same  at  present  as  thej 
were  in  the  most  remote  ages,  and  the  great  disparity  between 
them  occasiops  much  trouble  and  perplexity  in  every  kind  of 
commercial  relation,  or  bartering  concern.  Apparently  this 
inconvenience  might  easily  be  remedied  ;  but  to  obtain  uni- 
formity in  weights,  measures,  &rc  has  ever  been  found  a  diffi- 
cult task  in  all  countries.  Attempts  in  Spain  have  hithert» 
failed  :  in  the  meanwhile,  as  far  as  custom  is  consulted,  the 
following  tables  may  serve  to  supply  the  deficiency. 
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CHAP.  X. 
MEASURES  IN  SPAIN. 

Measures  greatly  vary  in  different  parts  of  the 
monarchy. 


Long  measure. 

The  pied  de  roi*,  or  royal  foot,  though  a 
standard  measure,  is  very  little  used  in  Spain  ; 
many  provinces  having  their  peculiar  foot  of 
various  lengths. 

j  Contain  I      .  Réduction 
]  I      in  royal  feet. 


Foot  in  Catalonia ,..I2  inches. 

Inch  in  Valencia   .•. . .   12  lines. 

Foot  in  Valencia   12  inches. 

Inch  in  Castile 12  lines. 

Foot  in  Castile 12  inches. 


1 1  inches  |  of  lines. 

II  lines  5*r'j- 

1 1  inches  2  lines  ^. 

ID  lines  1. 

1 1  inches  4  lines. 


*  The  pied  de  roi  or  royal  foot  being  a  standard  measure  in  Spain 
as  well  as  France  though  little  used,  the  length  of  a  foot  difiering 
from  it  in  most  of  the  Spanish  provinces,  and  the  feet  in  those  again 
differing  so  materially  from  each  other,  it  has  been  thought  sufficient 
to  give  the  various  relations  of  the  provincial  measures  to  each  other, 
and  the  method  of  reducing  them  to  the  regulating  measure  of  the 
royal  foot.  To  those  who  may  be  desirous  of  comparing  them  with 
English  measures,  tlie  follov.'ing  equation  maybe  u?eful.  The  pied  de 
roi,  or  royal  foot,  consists  of  153,41  lines,  the  English  foot  of  144,  the 
former  therefore  is  to  the  latter,  as  153,41  to  144  or  93,36=100  = 
100,00.  By  this  equation  the  reduction  of  any  of  tlicse  measures  is 
simple  by  decimals.— T. 

N  N  2  Of 
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Of  royal  feet  100  are  equivalent  to  109  feet 
7  inches  of  Catalonia,  to  107  feet  of  Valencia^ 
to  11.5  feet  )0  inches  and  4  lines  of  Castile. 

One  hundred  fe^t  of  Catalonia  are  equal  ta 
92  feet  2  inches  3  lines  of  the  royal  foot,  to  97 
feet "54-  lines  of  Valencia,  and  104  feet  11  inches 
11  lines  of  Castile. 

In  Valencia  100  feet  are  equivalent  to  93  feet 
A  inches  10  lines  of  the  royal  foot,  to  98  feet  9 
inches  of  Catalonia,  and  107  feet  2  inches  6  lines 
of  Castile. 

In  Castile  100  feet  are  equal  to  86  feet  1  inch 
5  lines  of  the  royal  foot,  to  93  feet  4  inches  91- 
lines  of  Valencia  j  and  92  feet  2  inches  3  lines 
of  Catalonia. 

Cloths  and  stuffs  in  Catalonia  are  measured 
by  C(772as,  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  by 
%->ams;  the  cana  is  divided  into  eight  pamSy  the 
xara  into  four. 


Rtductirm 
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Reduction  to  the  standard  of  the  royal  foot. 


Pam  of  Catalonia • •  •  • 

Cana  of  Catalonia ..•< 

Six  pams  make  the  7aris  ell. 

Pam  of  Çasiile    ' 

Vara  of  Castile   

Five  pams  |,  or  one  vara  one  pam  f  make  the  Paris 

ell. 

Pfcm  of  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  * 

Five  pams  and  a  little  more  than  i,or  one  vara  one 

pam  and  a  little  more  than  i  make  a  Paris  ell. 

Pam  of   Aragon 

Vara  of  A  ragou 

Vara  of  the  Asturias  f 

A  litrle  less  than  six  pams,  or  one  vara  two  pams 

make  a  Paris  e'.l. 

Pam  of  Galicia  fot  linen  drapery 

Vara  of  Galicia  for  ditto  X 


feet. 

inclies. 

0 

7 

4 

10 

0 

7 

2 

6 

2 

9 

0 

6 

2 

2 

-2 

5 

0 

9 

2 

6 

linps. 
4 


7^ 
9 


8 


*  Tv^elve  varas  are  equivalent  to  thirteen  varas  of  Castile,  and  one 
hundred  varas  to  a  hundred  and  eight  varas  \  of  Castile.  Alicant  has 
a  jpecnliar  vara,  which  exceeds  one  in  a  hundretl,  the  length  of  tliat  ia 
Castile. 

f  One  hundred  varas  are  equivalent  to  one  hundred  and  three  varas  ~ 
of  Castile. 

•j:  The  vara  of  Galicia  varies  in  different  places  ;  the  laigth  at 

•Saint  Jago    444  lines  §4  of  Castile. 

Allariz 561.,.     | 

i>ontearres 332. . . .  || 

Cacharao        î  , ,„ 

Bangueras       S 

One  hundred  varas  of  Saint  Jago  make. ...  105  varas  of  Castils. 

One  hundred  varas  of  Allariz 1  30 

One  hundred  of  Pont  carres 128 

One  hundred  of  Cacharao 12!) 
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Proportions  of  hug  measure  of  Spain  with  that 
of  France. 


Measures  in  Catalonia. 


One  pam 

Two  pams , 

Three  panis , 

Four  pams 

Five  pams , 

Six  pains   , 

Ten  pams , 

T.velve  pams , 

Twenty  pams 

Thirty  pams 

Forty  pams 

Fitly  pams 

Sixty  pams  ....;.. 
Seventy  pams  .... 

Eighty  paras , 

Ninety  pams 

One  hundred  pams 


Onecana  , 

Two  canas   

Three  canas 

Four  canas    

Five  canas 

Ten  canas 

Twenty  canas 

Forty  canas  ....... 

Sixty  canas 

Eighty  canas 

One  hundred  canas , 


Nine  pams  and  ^  make  a  fathom. 


One  foot  . 
Two  feet  . 
Three  feet. 


Royal  foot.      1 

Paris  ells* 

feet 

inch. 

lines 

0 

7 

4 

è 

1 

<2 

8 

1 

10 

0 

2 

o 

5 

4 

1 

3 

0 

S 

5 

S 

0 

8 

If 

6 

1 

4 

If 

7 

4 

0 

2 

12 

2 

8 

H 

18 

4 

0 

5 

24 

5 

4 

6i 

30 

6 

8 

8i 

36 

8 

0 

10 

44 

8 

8 

HI 

51 

1 

4 

13J 

57 

6 

0 

13 

63 

10 

0 

16| 

4 

10 

3 

H' 

9 

9 

4 

^ 

14 

8 

0 

4 

19 

6 

S 

5i 

24 

5 

4 

6| 

48 

10 

8 

13i 

97 

9 

4 

26| 

195 

6 

8 

53f 

293 

4 

0 

SO 

291 

1 

4 

106|  . 

488 

10 

1 

133  J 

0 

11 

0:f 

1 

10 

1* 

o 

9 

H 

*  As  the  reduction  into  English  measure  would  in  this  instance  of 
such  small  numbers  consist  of  vulgar  or  decimal  fractions,  and  could 
answer  no  useful  puipose  as  to  its  application  to  larger  numbers,  it  has 
been  thought  advisable  not  to  crowd  the  pages,  but  to  give  an  equation 
by  which  any  quantities  in  the  respective  measures  may  with  facility  be 
reduced  to  the  English  standard.  The  vara  of  Madrid  consists  of  395,25 
lines,  the  English  yard  of  432,  hence  arises  the  following  equation, 
109,30=100  =  100,00.  The  Paris  ell  contains  52S  lines,  hence  com- 
pared with  the  English  yard,  the  proportion  is  96  =r  1()0=;1()();  or  if 
the  common  bartering  ell  be  adopted  of  524  lines,  then  the  equation 
will  be,  96,73  =  100  =  100,00.— Dubosfs  Elem.  of  Commerce,  vol.  ii.—T. 
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Royal  foot.      Paris  •■il». 


Four  fcet 

Five  feet 

Ten  ("eat 

Twe.itv  feet 

Thirr/feet    

Fo!  •     .oet ■■ . 

Fift>  ieet  ....... 

Sixty  teet  

Seventy  tVci  .... 
Eighty  feet  .... 
Ninety  feer.  . .  . 
One  hundred  tee 


Six  feet  six  inches  one  line  make  a  French 
fathom. 

jUIeasxLres  ofArai^on. 

One  pam 

TwM  .^ams 

Thee  uams 

Four  pi  lis 

Five  pains 

Five  pams  i • 

Ten  pams 

Eleven  pams  ^ 

Sixteen  pa.ns  I 

Twenty  pams 

Twenty-two  pams  J 

Twenty-eight  pams  ^ 

Thirty  pams 

Forty  pums 

Fifty  pams 

Fifty-six  pams  ^ 

Sixty  panis    

Seventy  pams 

Eighty  pams. . , .  , 

Ninety  pams 

One  hundred  pams 

One  hundred  and  twelve  pams  ^ 

Ten  pams  |  and  J  of  eight  make  a  French 
fathom. 

One  vara 

One  vara  ^| 

Two  varas    

Three  varas  ^ 

Three  varas 

Four  varas 

Five  varas 

beven  varas  i 

Ten  varas ..... 

Fourteen  varas  5 

Seventeen  varas  U 

N  N  4. 


feet 

1,1c  . 

lines 

3 

b 

3 

4 

7 

'5  ' 

■  4" 

9 

2 

^ 

18 

5 

3 

2'2 

' 

lOi 

^ij 

lu 

6 

4'î 

1 

4 

55 

3 

q 

64 

6 

4i 

r.i 

9 

0 

82 

11 

^i 

92 

2 

3 

25 
34 


51 

6S 
75 


11       0 


lOi 


Oj 


6  5| 
0  7 
6       81 


0  Ut| 
7       ()| 

1  2 
7       3| 
1       5| 


2       2       5è 


4 

4 

G 

6 

8 

U) 

6 

9 

11 

lie 
5 

lOè 

21 

11 

9 

10 


20 


1 

3 

4 

8 

10 

Twenty 
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Twenty  vara»  •  • 

Thirty-four  varas  | 

Forty  varas  , 

Sixty  varas 

Sixty-nine  varas  J 

Eighty  varas 

One  hundred  varas 

One  hundred  and  three  varas  | 

Measures  in  Valencia. 

One  pam 

Two  pams 

Three  pams 

Four  pams '....., , 

Five  pams 

Five  nams  | 

Ten  pains 

Eleven  pirns  | ,... 

Seventeen  pams 

Tvi^enty  pams 

Twenty- tv.o  pams  | 

Twenty-eight  pams  |  . , 

Thuty  pams 

Thirty-four  pams , . 

Forty  pams 

Fifty  pams 

Fifty-six  pams  | 

Sixry  pams 

Seventy  pams 

Eighty  pams 

Ninety  pams 

One  hundred  pams 

One  hundred  and  thirteen  pams  \ 

Eight  pams  \  and  ,1  make  a  French  fa- 
thom. 

One  vara 

One  vara  one  pam  | 

Two  varas 

Two  varas  three  pams  \ 

Three  varas 

Four  varas 

Four  varas  one  papi , 

Five  varas 

Five  varas  tv/o  paras  \ 

Seve;i  varas  \  of  one  pam 

Eight  varas  two  pams 

Ten  varas 

Fourteen  varas  \  of  a  pam 

Seventeen  varas 

Twenty  varas 

Twenty-eight  varas  one  pam  \ 

Thirty-four  varas , . . . 


Royal  feet. 

Paris  ells. 

feet 

inch. 

lines 

43 

11 

6 

20 

87 

n 

0 

131 

10 

6 

40 

175 

10 

0 

219 

9 

6 

60 

0 

8 

4 

1 

4 

8 

2 

1 

4 

2 

9 

4 

3 

5 

8 

1 

6 

11 

4 

• 

13 

10 

8 

4 

5 

20 

10 

0 

8 

27 

9 

8 

34 

9 

0 

41 

8 

4 

48 

7 

8 

b?, 

7 

6 

62 

6 

10 

69 

6 

0 

20 

2 

9 

4 

1 

3 

6 

8 

2 

8 

4 

0 

11 

1 

4 

3 

13 

10 

8 

4 

5 

6 

27 

1 

2 

10 

•  •        • 

12 

54 

2 

4 

20 

):::::;:;;;;:, 

24 

Forty 
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Torty  vara»  . ." 

Fifty-one  varas 

Sixty  varas   

Fifty-s'x  -.aras  wo  picas  ^    .  . . . 
Sixty-sevea  varas  three  iii.ns  j  . 

Eighty  varas. 

Eigiity  four  varas  three  pams  \  ■ 
One  hundred  varas , 


■Royal  feet. 

feet 
103 

mch. 

4 

lines 
8 

162 

7 

0 

'216 

9 

6 

One  foot 

Two  feet 

Three  feet 

I'oiir  feet 

Five  feet 

Ten  feet 

Twenty  feet 

Thirty  feet 

Forty  feet 

Fifty  feet 

Sixty  feet 

Seventy  feet 

Eighty  feet 

Niiu'ty  feet   

One  liun'Ired  feet, 

Six  feet  five  inches  three  lines  make  a 
French  fathom. 

JMeasures  hi  Cuitile. 

One  pam 

Two  pams 

Three  pams 

Fuur  pams ■ 

Five  ^ams 

Five  pams  \ 

Ten  paiUs 

Eleven  pams  i 

Severn  .'en  pams:^ 

Twenty  pams 

Twen.y-three  pams 

Twenty  eighi  | 

Thirty  pams 

Forty  pams 

Fifty  pams 

Fifty-seven  pams  \ 

Sixty  pams 

Severn  y  pams 

Eighty  pams 

Eighty-six  pnms  ^ 

Ninety  pami 

One  hundred  pams 

One  hundred  and  fifteen  pams 

Nine  pams  ^J  make  a  French  fathom. 


0  1 

1  1 


•  Paris  ells. 


40 

48 


270     11      10 


3 

8 

10 

4 

8 

C'è 

9 

4 

1 

IS 

8 

2 

28 

0 

O 

37 

4 

4 

46 

8 

5 

36 

0 

6 

65 

4 

7 

74 

8 

8 

84 

0 

9 

93 

4 

10 

0 

7 

8 

1 

3 

4 

1 

11 

0 

2 

6 

8 

3 

2 

4 

6 

4 

S 

12 

9 

4 

19 

'2 

0 

25 

() 

S 

51 

11 

4 

38 

4 

0 

'f-V 

8 

6 

51 

1 

4 

57 

6 

0 

63 

10 

8 

CO 


10 


15 


20 


One 
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One  vara 

One  vara  one  pam  | , . . . 

Two  varas 

Two  varas  three  pams  i 

Three  varas 

Four  varas 

Four  varas  cue  pair,  | 

Five  varas ........ 

Five  varas  threi  paivis 

Seven  varas  |  of  a  pam 

Ten  varas 

Eleven  varas  two  pams    

Fourteen  varas  one  pam  l 

Twenty  varas 

Twenty-eight  varas  three  pams  . 

Thirty  varas 

Forty  varas .  . 

Forty-three  varas  1  pani 

Fifty  varas    

Fifty-seven  varas  two  pams   . . . 

Sixty  varas    

Seventy  varas 

Seventy-oi-.e  varas  three  pams  i. 

Eighty  varas 

Eighty-six  varas  one  pam 

Ninety  varas    

One  hundred  varas . .  • . 


Two  varas  one  pam  -j|  make  a  French 
fathom. 

One  foot    

Two  feet 

Three  feet 

Four  feet 

F'our  feet  three  inches 

Five  feet 

Ij'ght  feet  six  inches  one  line 

Ten  feet 

Twelve  feet  nine  inches  one  line  \ 

Seventeen  feet  two  lines 

Twenty  feet 

Twenty-one  feet  three  inches  tv/o  lines  \. . 

Thirty  feet 

Forty  feet • .  ^ 

r.)rtv-tvvo  feet  six  inches  five  lines 

Fifty  feet 

Sixty  feet  

Seventy  feet 

Eighty  feet 

Eighty-five  feet  ten  lines , 

îsincty  feet 

One  Imndred  feet 


■Royal  feet. 

feet 
2 

5 

in<j,.    linc- 
6       8 

1    "i 

7 
10 

8       0 
2       8 

12 

9       4 

25 

6       8 

51 

1       4 

76 
162 

S       0 
2       8 

127 

9       4 

153 
178 

4       0 
10       8 

204 


230 

255 


Six  feet  eleven  inches  eight  lines  make  a  i  : 
French  fathom. 


0 

Ï0 

4 

1 

8 

8 

2 

7 

0 

3 

5 

4 

4 

3 

8 

8 

7 

4 

17 

2 

8 

25 

10 

0 

34 

5 

4 

43 

0 

8 

51 

8 

0 

60 

3 

4 

(58 

10 

S 

77 

(5 

0 

8G 

1 

5 

Paris  eîiï. 


4 

5 

8 
10 

20 

30 
40 

50 

60- 

lOO 


10 
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LAND  MEASURE. 

I.   In  the  provinces  belonging  to  the  croxcn  of 

Castile. 

Land  is  measured  in  the  provinces  belonging 
to  the  crown  of  Castile  bj  ungadas,fanegas,  es- 
tadales,  brasses,  varus,  pas,  ana  aranzadas. 


The  vngada  contains . 

The  fnnes^a 

The  esladal 

The  brass    

The  vara 

The  pas 

The  aranzada 


The  aranzada  only  is  used  for  vine- 
yards. 

In  the  district  of  Toledo. 

Ihsfanega  contains 


In  Stville. 


The  fanega  contains. 
The  aramada 


400  estackiles  . 
'2  brasses  . . . , 
!2  varas  .... 


5  of  a  vara  .' . 

73  varas  i  en 

carré  


jOO  estadales  . , 


500  estadaîes  , . 
400  estadales  .. 


In  royal  fcef. 

feet 

20VH4 

4,03^ 

10 

5 

2 

4 

ncli.  lin. 

5  4 
10      8 

2  8 
J       4 

6  8 

2  Hi 

151 

7     5 

5,111 

1      * 

5,11 1 

4,333 

1      4 

4      0 

The  aranzada  IS  MiQà  to  measure  vineyards,  gardens,  and  land  planted 
with  olives. 


ÎI.   In  Biscay. 

Land  is  measured  in  the  district  of  Sant  Andero 
by  carros,  plazas,  and  celemines. 


The  carro  varies; 
Sometimes 

it  is 

4i  feet  carrés 
of  Ca^Lile. 

60 

10 

feot  inch. 

37      10 
51       8 
6J      3 

lilies 

Sometimes  ...« 

8 
0 
4 

Sometimes 

IIL  /« 
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m.  In  Valencia. 


Land  is  measured  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia 
hy  yugadas,  cahizadas,funega.s^  brasses  d^nà  pains. 


The  yugcufa  contains. 
The  rchizrida ,  ...... 

'tht  fanegii 

The  biuis 

The  paiu 


6  cahizadas. 
6  fancgas.. . 
200  brasses . 
9  pams 


feet. 

nch. 

lines. 

5,000 

0 

0 

7,. S  00 

0 

0 

1,250 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

CORN  MEASURES. 
Weights  by  the  pound  cf  sixteen  ounces, 

I.   In  the  kingdom  of  Castile. 
Corn  is  measured  in  the  provinces  belonging 
to  the  crown  of  Castile  by  cahizes,fanegas,  cele- 
mineSy  and  qiiartillos. 


The  cah'a  contains . 

The  fnnega 

The  ceiemine 

'J  he  quartitto 


In  the  Jsturias. 

The   fanega   is    i  greater   than   in 
Castile 


In  Granada. 

la  the  district  of  Malaya,  the/«;7<'go 
is  jj°  larger  than  in  Castile 


In  Galicia. 

The  measures  of  this  province  are 
not  uniform;  they  vary  in  dif- 
ferent districts.  The  reckoning 
is  hyjfznegas,feirados,2ind  celemmes. 

The  finega  containsinsomeplaces, . 

Ditto  in  others » 

Ditto  in  others 

Ditto  at  Betanzos,  Orense,  and 
Lugo..... 


12  fanegas.. . 
12  celemines. 
4  quartillos. 


4  ferrados. . . 

6  ferrados. . , 

12  celemines. 

à  ferrados.. 


pounds,   ounces. 
1,528       0 


124 

10 

2 


0 

51 


161      5t 


1S6      5i 
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The  f-vic^a  contains  at  Ferrol  .... 

Ditto  at  Neda .    

Ditto  at  Lugo  for  wheat. 

Ditto  a»  Corunna 

The  firm  "n  at  Corunna 

Ditto  at  Neda,  it  is  jj|  larger  and  is 

the  most  used. , 

The  crlnni:.    of  Corunna  is    the 

srtiallest. 
That  of  F^rr.:  !  is  larger  by  ^l^. 
That  of    Lug-o  is   still  larger   for 

wieat,  but  smaller  for  rye. 


4  celcmiues.  • .  ■ 


pounds. 

ounces 

165 

0 

165 

0 

173 

0 

145 

12 

36 

7 

41       4 


II.   In  Biscay.; 

The   measure  in  Biscay  is  h  j  fane  gas  ^  cele- 
mincs  and  qiieirtillosy  as  in  Castile. 


The  fnnega  is  -j^^  larger  than  in] 
(^astikf I 


pounds,  ounces^ 
131        5| 


III.    I?i  Catalonia. 

Grain  is  measured  by  salmas,  charges,  guar 
terasy  coj^tans,  and  picotis. 

The  salraa  contains 


The  charge. . . 
The  quarlera. 
The  cortnn. . . 
The  pkoti. .   , 


Two  charges  of  6 
quintals  * 

2  quarceias  or  3  quin- 
tals  

12cortansor  1  ouin- 
taU- ■... 

4  picotis  or  13  pounds 
of  12  (unces 

3  pounds  J  of  12 
ounces 


pound'!,    ounces, 
546         0 


273 

136 

11 

3 


0 

3 

6 

131 


IV.    In  Valencia. 
Corn  is  measured  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia 


*  iTie  ounce  is  1  larger  in  Catalon!*  than  in  Castile;  6  oupces  of 
Catidonia  making  7  ol'  Castjle. 

by 
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hy  charges,  cahizes,  barckillas,   celemines,  and 
quarterons.  • 


The  charge  contaius. 


The  cakiz  *. . . 
The  barchilla  f. 
'T]iecelemi7ie.  . . 
The  quarleron. 


In  the  district  of  AUcant. 


The  cahk  weighs  \. 

The  bemhilla 

The  cclcm'ms 

The  quaTtiUo 


3  quintals,  each    1?0 
pounds  1  '2  ounces. . 

VI  barcbillos 

4  celemines 

4  quarterons 


pounds. 

ouDces. 

315 

0 

463 

1 

38 

n 

9 
2 

558 

0 

46 

"^k 

11 

'^f 

2 

101 

V.    In  AjYigo7i. 
Grain  is  measured  bj  cahizes  in  the  kingdom 


of  Aragon. 

The  cahiz  weip-hs , 


262  pounds. 


ITINERAHY  MEASURE. 


Common  league 

Ancient  legalleague. . . . 

Legal  present  league.  . . 

Nev/  league,  the  length 

fixed  in  1760 


Varas  of 
Castile. 


6,666i 
8,33r-i 
5,000 

8,000 


French  toises. 


tois.     pied.  p. 

2,269     5  7 

2,833     9  7 

1,704     0  4 


2,725     5      6     8 


Pieds  de  roi. 


pied. 
13,619 

17,037 
10,222 


). 

6f 

4 


16,355     6     S 


The  present  legal  league  is  divided  into  three  thousand 
steps  or  eighty  stadia,  each  containing  125. 

*  Equivalent  to  3  fanegas  8  celemines  y^  of  Castile. 
•{■  Equivalent  to  3  celemines  |  of  Castile. 
Î  Nearly  adequate  to  4  fanegas  g  of  Castile. 


LIQUID 
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LIQUID  MEASURE. 
Pounds  of  sixteen  ounces. 

I.  Foj'  Honey. 
Honey  is  measured  at  Madrid  by  arobas  aud  quartillos. 

2  quartillos. 


The  aroha  contains 
1£he  quartilio.  .... 


pounds,    ounces. 
48  0 

1  8 


II.  For  vinegar. 
The  measures   for  vinegar  are  every  where 
nearly  the  same  as  for  wine  ;  but  at  Madrid  the 
aroba  or  cantara,  which  contains  twelve  azum- 
bres  of  wine,  consists  of  only  nine  of  vinegar. 

III.  For  Oil. 

1.  In  New  Castile. 
Oil  is  measured  in  New  Castile  by  arobas  and  quartillos. 

4  quartillos. 


The  aroba  contains 

The  quartilio 

These  measures  are  different  at 
Madrid. 

The  aroba  there  is 

The  (^uarlillo. ., 


23  lbs.  of  14  oz. 
1  lbs.  of  14  03. 


pounds,    ounces. 
25  0 

6       '  4 


6 


2.  In  Seville. 
Oil  is  measured  at  Cadiz  by  pipes  and  arobas. 


The  pipe  contains. 
The  aroba 


34  arobas. 


8,50 


They  measure  at  Seville  by  the  aroha  mayor,  aroba  menor, 
and  quadrillo. 

The  aroba  mayor  contains 1     42  quertillcs. . 

The  aroba  menor 36  quartillos  , 

The  quartilio >  . .  . . 


10- 


The  difference  between  these  two  arobas  is  iGi  in  the 
hundred  ;  the  custom  is  to  reckon  34  arobas  mayores  for  40 
arobas  mcnores. 

3,  In, 
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3.  In  Valencia* 

Oil  is  measured  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  by  chargés^ 
ttrobas,  and  tantaros. 


The  (Large  contains 
The  aroha    .....>.. 


The  canl&ra. 


1 2  arobas  .  . . 

3f>  pounds  of  12  oz. 

Val»ncian.      .  . . 
28  pounds  1  runce 

Valenciaa ' 


'     pounds,    ounces. 
378         Q 


01 

24 


4.  Li  Aragon. 
Oil  is  measured  in  the  kingdom  of  Aragon  by  arobas  and 
arohetas. 


The  aroba  weighs j  56  lbs.  of  12  oz. 

The  arobeta 24  lbs.  of  12  oz. 


27 
18 


5.  Li  Catalonia, 

Oil  is  measured  in  Catalonia  by  charges,  arobas,  cortans, 
and  ovar*as. 


The  charge  contains 
The  aroba   


The  cortan  . 
The  quarta 


1 1  arobas 

30  cortans  or  26  p. 
ot  ^  2  ounces  Ca- 
talan     

16  quartas 


250 


22 

12 

1 

0 

6J. 

1? 

IV.  ForJVinc. 

1 .  Ill  Nexju  Castile. 

Wine  is  measured  in  New  Castile  by  moyos,  an  imaginary 
measure,  cardaras,  arobas,  a^imitres,  quartiilos,  and  sex- 
farv>-,. 


The  moyo  contains 

The  canlara    

The  aroba 

The  azinnbre 


The  qunrlUlo 
The  aexlario 

These   measures  are  different  £t 
Madrid. 
The  moyo  contain? 
The  cantnra    .... . 

The  azuwhre 

The  quartillo  .... 


Ifi  cantaras. . . . . . 

J  arobn , 

8  azuvnbres  . .  . , 

4  quart'.llos    or 

sextaiios 


16  rantaras. . 

1'2  cizumhies. 

4quartillos 


5'tG 

0 

3-1 

2 

y4 

2 

4 

4 

1 

1 

763 

0 

48 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

2.  In 
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2,  In  the  Asturias. 
Wine  is  measured  in  the  Asturias  the  same  as  in  New  Cas- 
tile, but  the  measures  are  larger  by  H5f  in  the  100. 

■The  canlara  contains 8  azumbres   . . 

The  azumhre I  4  quartillos   . . 

The  quarliUo  * . .  j   


pounds, 
39 

ounce». 

Ç1J 

4 

I5i 

1 

3J 

3,  In  Galicia, 

Wine  is  measured  in  Galicia  by  moyos,  canadas,  oUas,  aziint- 

Ires,  and  quartillos. 

The  moyo  contains    I  4  canadas .... 

The  Canada 16  ollas 

The  olla 68  azumbres  . . 

The  azumhre 4  quartillos  . . 

The  quarliUo I 

4.   In  Seville,  i 

Wine  is  measured  at  Cadiz  by  tonneaux,  arohas,  azurnlres, 

and  quartillos. 

The  tonneau  contains.'.  >,.,... 

The  aroha , 

The  azumhre 

The  quartiUo 


21760 

0 

j440 

0 

340 

0 

5 

0 

1 

4. 

30  arobas  . . . 
S  azumbres 
4  quartillos 


'20 

0 

34 

0 

4 

4 

1 

1 

At  Seville  it  is  measured  by  cantaras  or  arobas,  azumbres 
and  quartillos. 


The  cantara   }  .  • 

„.  I         r    contains 

The  aroba       ^ 

The  azumhre 

The  quartillo 


8  azumbres 
4  quartillos 


34 


The  cantara  or  aroba  there  only  contains  32  quartillos  ;  it  is 
however  usually  divided  into  36. 

5.  In  Aragon. 
Wine  is  measured  in  the  kingdom  of  Aragon  by  charges  or 
nietros,  cantaras  or  arobas,  and  cuartos. 


The  charge  7        .,  •      j. 
•lu       •  -       c  contains  t  ••' 
J  he  metro    y  ' 

The  cantara  )        .   .      + 
n-u  ,       t  contains  I  . . . 

T  he  aroha     ^  + 


The  -cuarto 


16  cantaras. 


4  cuartos 

9 pounds  of  12  oz. 
of  Aragon 


420 
26 


*  6  quartillos  in  the  Asturias  make  7  quartillos  of  New  Castile. 

•)•  Weighs  4  quintals,  each  consisting  of  144  pounds  of  12  Aragonest 
«unces. 

I  Weighs  36  pounds,  each  containing  12  Aragonese  ounces,  N.B.  The 
ounce  of  Aragon  is  j|  less  than  the  ounce  in  C;i«ti!e. 

VOt.'  iv.  CO  6.  In 
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6.  In  Valencia, 

Wine  is  measured  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  by  bofas  or 
ionneaux,  charges,  arubas  or  catitaras,  and  azumbres  or  cuentaa. 


The  lota  or  tonneau  contains  *    . . 
The  charge  -f 


The  cantara  or  aroba  \  . , 
The  azumhre  or  cuenta  § 


4  charges  . . . . . 
15  cantaras  or 

arobas 

4  azumbres  or 

cuentas    


pounds. 
1575 

ounce*. 
0 

393 

12 

26 
6 

4 
9 

7.  In  Catalonia. 

Wine  is  measured  in  Catalonia  by  pipes,  charges,  qtnntals^ 
arobas,  quarteros,  quartos,  and  also  by  pipes,  charges,  cortans, 
quarteras  and  quartillos. 


The  pipe  contains 

The  charge 

The  quintal  |j  . . .. 
The  aroha^  .... 
The  quarf.ero**  . . 
The  quarto 


By  another  method  of  measuring. 

The  charge 

The  cor  tan  ff  .  • 

The  qna'tero  f f    

The  quarlillo 


4  charges  ...... 

5  quintals 

4  arobas 

'22  quarteros     . . . 

4  quartos 

2  ounce»  y^  of  Ca- 
talonia   


16  cortans  .... 
2  quarteros    . . 
4  quartillos   .. 
2  pounds  5  ounces 
i  of  Catalonia 


1095 

273 

91 

22 

0 

0 

273 

17 

8 

3 


0 

12 

4 

12 

m 

12 

H 

H 

2t 


♦Weighs  1800  pounds  of  12  Valencian  ounces.  The  ounce  of  Va- 
lencia is  heavier  by  \  than  that  of  Castile. 

•j-  Weighs  450  pounds,  each  containing  12  ounces  of  Valencia. 

!f  Weighs  50  pounds  of  12  Valencian  ounces. 

§  Weighs  7^  pounds  and  12  Valencian  ounces. 

11  The  quintal  contains  104  pounds,  each  containing  12  Cataloniaa 
ounces.     The  ounce  of  Catalonia  exceeds  that  of  Castile  |th. 

^  Weighs  26  pounds,  each  consisting  of  12  Catalonian  ounces. 

•*  Weighs  9^  ounces  of  Catalonia. 

If  Weighs  19^  pounds,  each  consisting  of  12  Catalonian  ounc^. 

Jl  Weighs  9  pounds  9  ouncee  of  Catalonia.  , 
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CHAPTER  XL 

WEIGHTS   IN    SPAIN. 

Spanish  weights  do  not  varv  less  than  their 
measures.  The  various  provinces  have  their 
particular  weights.  The  pound  generally  con- 
sists of  I G  ounces  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom 
belonging  to  the  crown  of  Castile,  and  of  12 
ounces  in  those  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Aragon; 
viz.  in  Aragon,  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  and 
in  Catalonia;  but  the  ounce  is  not  the  same. 


I.  IFthhts  in  Castile.  ~ 

In  Castile  they  reckon  by  chargeSj  quintals,  arohas,  arreldeSg 
pounds,  ounces,  mid  drachms. 

Weights  by  pounds  of  J  Q  ounces,  or  zveights  de  marc. 


The  charge  contains      — 
The  quintal  — 

The  aruba  — 

The  arrelde  — 

The  pound  — 

The  ounce         • — 
The  drachm  — 

The  grain  — 


pounds. 

ounces 

3  quintals 

300 

0 

4  arobas 

100 

0 

75  pountls 

25 

0 

4  pounds 

4 

0 

I G  ounces 

1 

0 

16  cirach.ms 

0 

1 

'^0  grains 

f. 

T|5 


Ihe  pound  of  Madrid  for  oil  is  14  ounces. 

II.   JFeights  in  Galicia, 

Two  different  pound  weights  are  made  use  of  in  Galicia,  the 
pound  of  Custik,  and  the  pound  galkga.  The  former  is  the 
same  as  in  Castilej  the  latter  is  20  ounces.  The  ounce  does 
not  differ  from  that  of  Castile. 

They  reckon  by  quintals,  arobas,  pounds,  and  ounces. 
The  Yufn/o/ contains                       .—1   4  arobas  I'?,)         0 

The  aroba         —                             ~"  -''  lb- gallegas  ."1         4 

The  f^ound  gall rga     —                   < — r20  ounces  1         4 

The  ounce         — ■  . — 1  0         1 

o  o  2  III.   JVtiyhis 
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III.  JFeights  of  the  Astiirias, 

In  the  Asturias  they  make  use  of  the  same  weights  as  in 
Castile  j  but  they  also  use  the  Asturian  pound. 

II    pounds,    ounces. 
24  oz.  of  Castile.  1         8 


IV.   JFeights  of  Gidpuzcoa. 

The  district  of  Saint  Sebastian  has  a  particular  pound  weighty 
•which  contains  twelve  ounces }  the  ounce  is  heavier  by  about 
^1^  llian  that  of  Castile.  Eveiy  thing  is  reckoniid  by  this 
pound. 

The  ordinary  quintal  contains 
The  quintal  for  grocery 
The  quintal  for  anchors 
The  quintal  for  cod-fish        — 
The  quintal  for  iroa     — 
The  pound         — 
The  ounce  — 


101  pounds. 
100  pounds. 

107 

105 

0 

15  i 

101  pounds. 

105  pounds. 

150  pounds. 

12  ounces. 

107 

111 

159 

1 

0 
02 

0 

ItS, 

V.   TFeights  of  Biscay, 

The  weights  are  not  the  same  at  Bilbao  as  at  Sant  Andero. 
The  pound  at  Bilbao  is  l6  ounces;  but  the  ounce  is  heavies 
by  -iV  t^^"^  *^^*-  °^  Castile. 

The  quintal  macho,  which  is  chiefly 
used  for  weighing  iron,  con- 
tains — ■  — 

The  pound         •—  — 

The  ounce         — 


146  pounds. 
16  ounces. 


l54 
1 

0 


13 
1 


The  ounce  of  Sant  Andero  is  the  same  as  that  of  Castile;  but  the  pound 
Taries  in  the  different  districts  of  thi?  city  ;  in  some  places 
it  is  —  — j     16  ounces.  j  1         0 

3n  others  —  — |     20  ounces.         |  1         < 

The  quintal  varies  according  to  the  articles. 

For  irow,  it  contains    —  —I  155  lb.  Castile. 

For  (9d-Jish  —  —        112         0 

For  c»coa,  equivalent  to  a  fanega,    |       107        0 


155 

0 

112 

0 

107 

0 

VI,  freights 
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VI.   Weights  in  Aragon, 

They  reckon  in  Aragon  by  charges,  quintals,  arobas  arobe- 
tas, pounds,  ounces,  cunrtos,  and  drachms.  The  arobeta  is  onlj 
made  use  of  at  a  few  places^  and  in  those  only  for  oil. 


pounds. 

oiincej. 

The  charge  contain» 

— 

3  quintals 

333 

■*î 

The  quintal         — 

-| 

4  arobas. 
6  arobetas. 

} 

111 

n 

The  arola         — 

-J 

36    lb.    Arago- 
nese. 

27 

12 

The  arohela         — 

_ 

'24  lb.  Aragon. 

18 

8 

Tïie  pound  for  fish  and  meat 

__ 

12  oz.  Aragon. 

•2 

11 

The  ounce         

— 

4  cuartos. 

0 

i\x 

The  cuartn          



4  drachms. 

0 

4  and  é^ 

The  drachm         

^ 

3'2  grains. 

0 

"1. 

VII.    Weights  of  Valencia. 

They  reckon  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  by  charges  gordas 
or  large  weights,  charges  delgadas  or  small  weights,  quintals 
gordos,  quintals  dtlgados,  arobas  gordas,  arobas  delgadas^, 
pouiuh,  ounces,  cuartos,  drachms,  and  grains. 

The  charge  gorda  contains 

The  quintal  gordo         — 

The  aroba  gnrda  -^ 

The  charge  delgada 

The  quintal  delgado         — 

The  arol;a  delgada         — 

The  aroba  for  flour         — 

The  aroba  for  wax,  some  sorts  of 

fruit,  and  drugs.         — 
The  ordinary  pound 
The  pound  for  vegetables  and  fruits, 
in  the  city  of  Valencia  — 

The  pound  for  fresh  fish  in  retail 
The  pound  for  fresh  fish  wholesale, 
and  salt  fish         —  — 

T!ie  pound  for  meat  — 

'J'he  pound  for  flour  — 

The  omice  *         —  — 

The  cuarlo         —  — 

The  drachm         — 


'2  quint.  \  gordos 
4  arobas  gordas. 
36  lb.  Valenc. 

3  quint,  detgad. 

4  arobas  delgad. 
30  lb.  Valenc. 

32  lb.  Valenc. 

315 

126 

31 

3!5 

105 

26 

23 

0 
0 

s 

0 

4 
0 

30  lb.  Valenc. 
1'2  ounces  Valenc. 

2G 
H 

4 

16  ounces  Valenc. 
If)  ounces  Valenc. 

1 
1 

2  " 

13  ounces  Valenc. 
36  ounces  Valenc. 
32  ounces  Valenc, 
.4  cuarto 
4  drachms. 

1 

2 
o 

0 
0 

5 
10 

•      [)  \ 

^and^v 

36  grains. 

0 

o^r 

*  The  ounce  of  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  is  heavier  by  [  than  that  oT 
Castile. 

o  o  3  ;rJ'e 
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I    pounds,    eiinaea. 
4  arobas  of  the! 
following  weightSi       126         0 
24  lb   of  18  oz. 


,       The  weights  are  different  at  Alicant, 
The  quintal  there  contains  — 

The  common  arola         —  — 

The  arola  for  cocoa         <—  — ^ 

The  arola  for  grocery,  spice,  saf- 
fron, &c.         — 

The  aroha  for  fruits,  aniseed,  cum- 
min, almonds  and  barilla  — 


Valencia. 

31 

8 

271b.  of  16  oz. 

Valencia. 

31 

S 

36lb.  of  l!2oz. 

Valencia. 

31 

S 

96  lb.  Valencia. 

84 

0 

VIII.   JVeiglits  of  Catalorna. 

The  reckoning  in  Catalonia  is  by  charges,  quintals,  arobas^, 
pounds,  ounces,  cuarlps,  drachms,  and  grams. 

The  charge  contains  —           —    3  quintals  *. 

The  qviiital         — '■ —  —    4  arobas  f. 

The  arola         -  —  26  pounds  |. 

The  poi/nd         ——  —  12  ounces. 

The  ounce  §          — —  —    4  cuartos. 

The  cvarto         —    4  drachms. 

The  drachm         — 36  grains. 

The  pound  for  meat  and  fresh  fi&h    [36  ounces. 


13 

0 

91 

0 

22 

12 

0 

14 

0 

u 

0 

i  and  J 

0 

ïs^nd-^ 

2 

10 

IX.   Proportion  of  wt^ights  in  different  provinces.. 


The  ounce  of  Aragon  is  heavier  than  that  of  Castile 

The  ounce  of  Catalonia         

The  ounce  of  Valencia         

The  o«;7ce  of  Bilbao  — — —  

The  ounce  oi  St.  iebastian  ■ 

36  ounces  of  Aragou  make         — 


14  ounces  of  Aragon         — — 
100  pounds  of  Aragon         — — 

110  ounces  of  Catalonia         — 

100 po!/7?tZs  of  Catalonia         — 
104 /)owrirfî  of  Catalonia         

100  jDoi/wrfs  of  Bilbîio  '. 

101  pounds  of  .''aint  Sebastian  ■ 
U'O  pounds  of  the  Asturias 
lOO  pounds  of  Galicia         — 

•  Each  eontaining  J04CataIonian  pounds, 
f  Each  consisting  of  26  pounds  of  Catalonia, 
)  Each  of  12  Catalonian  ounces. 

§  1  he  ounce  of  Catalonia  is  i  heavier  than  that  of  Castile  :  6  ounce» 
«if  the  former  being  equal  i®  '^  of  the  latter. 

X.  AjiQthecarin 


byrf 
—  by^*5 

35  ounces  of  Castile. 

23  ounces  of  Valencia. 

20  ounces  of  Catalonia. 

85  pounds  of  Castile. 
1 1 7  ounces  of  Castile. 
1 10  ounces  of  Valencia, 
1 20  ounces  of  Aragon. 

87  lb.'  8  oz.  of  Castile. 

91  pounds  of  Castile. 

106  lb.  4  oz.  of  Castile. 

107  pounds  of  Castilç. 
—  jl50  pounds  of  Castile. 
•—(120  pounds  of  Castile, 
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X.   Apothecaries  weights, 

1.  In  the  provinces  belonging  to  the  crown  of  Castile. 


The  pound  contains  — — 

'i'he  «mice  — — 

The  drachm         

The  scruple        


16  ounces. 

8  drachms. 

3  scruples. 
24  grains. 


2.  In  the  provinces  helonging  to  the  crown  of  Aragon. 


The  pound  contains 

T'le  ounce         • 
The  diachm          — 
The  scruple  


12  ounces. 

8  drachms. 

3  scruples. 
20  grains. 


The  result  is,  that  in  the  provinces  of  the  crown  of  Castile 
the  medicinal  pound  is  heavier  by  273J  grains,  or  four  ounces 
six  drachms,  than  those  of  the  crowii  of  Aragnn,  and  in  the 
former  the  ounce  is  5/6  grains,  and  equivalent  to  the  weight 
of  a  poids  de  marc;  whilst  in  the  latter  it  is  only  540  grams, 
and  is  consequently  less  by  36  grains. 

XI.   JFeights  for  gold  and  silver  or  troy  weight. 

The  weights  for  gold  and  silver  are  the  same  almost  through 
the  whole  of  Spain  ;  they  are  different  in  the  kingdom  of  Va- 
lencia and  in  Catalonia. 

1 .  Through  almost  the  "whole  of  Spain. 
They  reckon  in  almost  the  whole  of  Spain  by  marcs,  ounces, 
ochavas,  tomines,  and  grains. 


The  marc  contains 

The  ounce  

The  ochava         — 
The  tomina         — 


8  ounces. 
8  ochavas. 
6  tomines, 
1 2  grains. 


2.  In  Valencia. 

They  also  reckon  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  by  marcs^ 
ounces,  ochavas,  tomines,  and  grains. 

The  marc  contains         • •  —1  8  ounces. 

The  oimce         — I  8  ochavas. 

The  ochava         —I  <"'  tomines. 

The  tominci        — ;12  grains. 

004  There 
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There  is,  as  in  Castile,  5'/6  grains  in  the  ounce,  and  4Ô0S  ija 
the  marcj  but  the  grain  of  Valencia  is  heavier  5  the  4608 
grains  of  Valencia  are  equivalent  to  4/64  i  of  Castile. 

The  mmce  of  Valencia  answers  to     /     1  ounce  19  grains  ^i  of  Castile, 
The  marc  oi  Valencia  to  — f      1  marc  15§  grains  ^  of  Castile. 

100  marcs  of  Valencia  to  — 1103  marcs  ^  of  Castile. 

3.     In  Catalonia. 

They  reckon  in  Catalonia  by  marcs,  ounces,  quarts,  argiemos, 
and  grains. 


The  marc  contains 
The  ounce  — 

The  quart  — 

The  argienso 


8  ounces. 
4  quarts. 
4  argiensos. 
36  grains. 


Both  in  Castile  and  Valencia,  5/6  grains  make  the  ounce, 
and  46O8  grains  the  mark;  but  the  grain  of  Catalonia  is 
heavier  than  that  of  the  two  former  provinces  3  it  is  equivalent 
to  a  grain  ^  of  Castile.  The  5/6  grains  in  the  ounce  of  Catalonia 
make  then  672  grains,  or  one  ounce,  one  ochava,  two  tomines 
§  of  Castile.  The  460S  grains  of  the  marc  of  Catalonia  make 
5392  grains,  or  one  marc,  one  ounce,  98  grains  of  Castile. 


Ç  marcs  of  Catalonia  make 
100  marcs  of  Catalonia  make 


7  marcs  of  Castilca 
116  marcs  3  oz. 

16    tomines  o^ 

Castile, 


CHAri^i^ 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

MONIES  OF  SPAIN. 
The  money  of  Spain  is  either  real  or  imagine 
arj,  the  one  existing,  and  the  other  ideal  :  the 
I'ormer  serves  for  the  purpose  of  exchange,  the 
latter  only  for  keeping  accounts  and  striking 
bargains  ;  both  these  are  common  through  the 
whole  monarch}'  :  but  several  of  the  provinces 
have  different  kinds  of  both  real  and  imaginary 
money  peculiar  to  each. 

I.  Real  Monies  current  throughout  the  whole  Kingdom. 

In  Spain  three  kinds  of  real  monies  are  distinguished  both 
in  gold  and  silver  j  the  old,  that  is,  such  as  were  coined  prior 
to  the  year  1712,  and  those  coined  subsequently  to  that  period. 
The  former  are  none  of  them  uniform,  but  consist  of  different 
sized  small  pieces  of  metal  unequally  cut,  and  their  currency 
is  only  by  weight.  The  others  uniformly  bear  the  effigies  or 
head  of  the  sovereign,  on  the  obverse,  and  on  the  reverse 
side  the  arras  of  Spain  :  tlie  ancient  gold  coins  are  more  in- 
trinsically valuable  than  the  modern.  The  two  last  only  will 
^e  here  described  ■'■■. 


Maravedis.  .. 

Ochavo 

Ouaito 

X>03  quartos. 


V^Ine  in  jvalne  in 
iiuaitos.  I  ochavos 


N'nlue  ill 

iiiara 
veûie>. 


mar. 
1 


REDUCTION 


111  money 
tournois. 


1.  s.  d. 

0  O  13 

0  0  3^ 

0  0  7 

O  1  2 

Silvtr 

*  The  minuteness  of  the  reduction  made  into  livres  tournois,  sols, 
and  deniers,  and  the  facility  with  whicii  these  may  be  reduced  to  the 
standard  of  English  sterling  money,  renders  any  farther  reduction  un- 
çi.ecessary.    The  livre  tournois  in  exchange  has  been  usually  reckoned 

equivalent 
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Silver  Money  of  modern  Coinage, 


Beal 

Real  de  vellon 

Realito , 

Medio  real  de  pla.a. 

Real  de  plat  a 

Media  peceta 

Peceta 

Real  de  a  dos. . . . . . 

Escudo 

Medio  duro 

Dure 

Pezoduro 

R«al  de  à  ocho 


Value  in 
quartos. 

Value  in 
och»vos 

Value  in 
mara 

vedies. 

REDU 

in  real 
and  in^r 
deveilon 

q.    m. 

ocl). 

mar. 

r.     m. 

8     1 

17 

34 

1 

17     0 

34 

68 

2 

34     0 

63 

136 

4 

85     0 

170 

340 

10 

170     0 

340 

680 

20 

Silver  Money  of  less  modern  Coinage  *. 


Medio  real  de  plata  colunina 


Real  de  plata  co'umnario 

Peceta  columnaiio 7 

Heal  de  a  dos  cohimnario. .  \ 
Real  de  a  quatro  Seviilanof 
■Real  de  à  ocho  Sevillaoo   . . 


+2     2 


63 
136 


20 
21 


84     2 


0  136 

0,272 


21 

42 

170 

272 
154 


1     8^ 


2  18 

5  0  11 

8  G  [  2 

1-16  0 


I.  s.  <J. 

0  5  0 

0  10  0 

1  0  0 

2  10  0 

5  0  0 


1.    s.  d. 


0    6 

0   12 


5     0 

0     0 
O     0 


Gold  Money  of  modern  Coinage. 


Durito ^ > 

Escudo  chico  de  oro > 

Vtirtteno  de  oro ) 

Escudo  de  oro } 

Doblon  senzillo ^ 

Doblon  de  cro 

Doblon  de  à  quatre ~} 

Medio  doblon  de  à  ocho.  . .  > 

Media  onza  de  oro j 

Doblon  de  à  ocho f 

Uiiza  de  ora Ç 


quart. 

ochav. 

marav. 

real. 

170 

340 

680 

20 

340 

680 

1560 

40 

680 

1360 

2720 

80 

1360 

2720 

5440 

160 

2720 

5440 

10880 

520 

1. 

s- 

d. 

5 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

iO     0     0 


^0     0     0 


equivalent  totenpence  English  money;  but  its  strict  nominal  value  has 
m  titnes  varied,  as  previously  observed  j  twenty  sols  or  sous  make  a 
liix*re,and  tv^elve  deniers  a  sol  or  sou. 

*  This  is  distinguishable  by  the  two  columns  which  support  the  arm» 
on  the  reverse  side. 

t  Coined  in  the  year  17)8  j  but  few  of  these  remain  in  circulation. 

Gold 
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Gold  Coins  of  less  modern  Coinage. 


Value  in 
qiiavtos. 


1  Value  in 
r.iara- 
vedies. 


Durito ^  I     „„^ 

Escudo  chico  de  oro. ...  V  *       180  13    361  0|     722 

VeiiUeno  de  oro ) 

Escudodeoro K       3405    6S1    ll    1365 

Doblon  senzillo ^ 

Doblondeorot ^32  2  1365  0 

Doblon  de  a  quatre ") 

Medio  doblon  de  à  ocho   >§  H"'G5  Ol'2730  0 

Medio  onza  de  oro j 

Doblon  de  à  ocho ?  „    0730  o|5460  0 

Onza  de  oro i      I  ' 


REDUCTION. 
In  real 


and  mar. 
ie  vcVton 


2730 


5460 


10920 


21     S 


40 
30  10 


In  money 
tournois. 


6     11 


160  20  AC 


Si 

11 


321     6  80    5  10 


II.    IMAGINARY    MONEY. 


Ducado  de  vellon,  commonly 
known  under  the  name  ot 

ducado 

Ducado  de  piata  nueva 

Ducado  de  pLta  doble  ....  ? 
Ducado  de  plata  antigua  . .  5 

Pezo / 

Pezo  senzillo ç 

Piastra 3 

Doblon 


q.  m. 

0.  m. 

marav. 

r,  tn. 

93  3 

140  1 

1S6  5 
2S0  1 

375 
561 

11   1 
16  17 

176  1 

352  1 

705 

■20   2'25 

127  2 

255  0 

510 

15   0 

510  0 

1020  0 

2040 

GO   0 

1.  %.    d. 


C  15    1| 

4  2    0 

5  3     7J 


3  15    0 
[5    0    0 


III.    MONEY  PECULIAR  TO  SOME  PROVINCES. 
Money  of  Navarre. 


Cornado 

Ochavo   

Gros 

Tarja    

J-'our  Tarjas  |  make 


ocha. 


1 
3 

4 
17 


mar.  !    real 


1.  s.  d. 

0  0  OJ 

0  O  3| 

0  0  io| 

0  1  2 

0  5  0 


•  Worth  ten  quartos  two  maravedies  more  than  the  modern  durito. 
f  Worth  five  maravedies  more  than  the  modern  doblon  si-nzillo. 
\  Worth  two  quartos  two  maravedies  more  than  the  modern  dobion 

deorcN 

ff  Worth  five  quartos  more  than  the  modern  doblon  de  a  quatro. 
II  Worth  ten  quartos  more  than  the  modern  doblon  de  à  ocho. 
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They  reckon  in  Catalonia  hj  livres,  sols^  deniers,  or  ai'" 
dites  ;  mallas  or  menjas  and  reals. 
The  livre  is  20  sols. 
The  sol  12  deniers  or  ardites. 
The  denier  two  menjas  or  mallas. 
The  real  two  sous. 


Menja  or  malla.. 
Denier  or  ardite 

Sol .  » . . . 

Livre 

Real 


Value 
in 

quartos. 


Value 
in 

ochaves 


9 

182     i 
18 


Value  in 

nria- 
vedies. 


mar. 
1  X 

H  3. 

1      ii 


!64 
S6 


RECUCTIOX 
iu  real 


:xiiil  mar 
,ie  vellon 


in  money 
tournois. 


I.  s.    d.     ■ 

0  1    ih 

0  0   2  I 

0  2    8| 

10  24^2  13   7 

1     UO  5  4? 


The  first  and  the  last  three  of  these  monies  are  fictitious. 
The  current  money  of  Spain  is  negotiable  at  Barcelona,  and 
in  almost  the  whole  of  Catalonia. 


The  dobîon  de  à  echo  is  worth 

The  pezo  duro • . 

The  medio  duro 

The  peceta 

The  media  peccta 

The  real  de  vellon 


Livres 
Catalonia. 


50 
1 


Sols 
Catalonia. 


17 

IS 

7 

3 

1 


Deniers 
Catalonia. 


Money  of  J r agon. 

They  reckon  in  Aragon  by  livres  jacaises,  old  real  de  plata^ 
sols  jacais,  and  deniers  jacais.  All  these  monies  are 
fictitious. 

The  livre  jacais  contains  20  sols  jacais,  or  10  old  real  de 
plata  or  of  exchange. 

The  old  real  de  plata  or  of  exchange,  two  sols  jacais. 

The  sol  jacais,  12  deniers  jacais. 


REDUCTIO^f 


The  denier  jacais  is  worth     . . 

The  sol  jacais 

The  old  real  de  plata  or  of  exchange 
The  livre  jacais 


VaUiC  in 

in  real  and 

in  money 

maravedies. 

niaravcdies. 

tournois. 

mar. 

r.             m. 

V.       s.      d. 

2! 

0      0     4| 

32' 

0      4     8 

64 

1              39 

0      9     .5 

1216 

18             28 

4     14     2 

Mone^ 
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Moneti  of  the  kingdom  of  Valencia. 

The  kingdom  of  Valencia  has  two  copper  current  coins, 
which  are  not  negotiable  out  of  the  province. 


REDUCTION 

!ln  rçals  aud 
Value  in    I  marav.  de      In  money 
maravedies.      vellon.         tournois. 


mar. 

1 

12 


d. 

H 

9 


The  denier  *  is  worth 

The  sixaine  f  is  worth  3  quartos  , 

This  province  has  several  imaginary  or  fictitious  coins;  the 
livre  provincial,  the  sol  provincial,  the  denier  provincial,  the 
^ivre  de  plata  de  bona  moneda,  and  the  real  Valenclan.  Every 
livre  is  twenty  sols,  every  sol  twelve  deniers,  and  the  real 
about  two  sols  provincial. 


The  denier  provincial 

The  sol  provincial 

The  livre  provincial 

The  denier  de  plata  de  bona  moneda 
The  sol  de  plata  de  bona  moneda  , . 
The  livre  de  plata  de  bona  moneda 
The  real  of  Valencia,  near  tv/o  sols 
provincial 


Mar. 

2 

24 

476 

498 
43 


R.     M. 


14     0 


14  22 


£. 

s.    d. 

y 

0  3| 

0 

3  6 

3 

10  0 

0 

0  Si 

0 

3  6^ 

3 

13  2J 

0     7  0 


Spain  has  seven  mints  for  coining  monej^; 
four  in  the  colonies  ;  viz.  at  Santa- Fè,  Mexico, 
Saint  lago,  and  Potosi;  and  three  on  the  con- 
tinent, at  Madrid,  Seville,  and  Segovia;  at  the 
latter  place  is  only  coined  a  sort  of  copper  jjieces. 
The  greatest  part  of  the  silver  duros,  Avhich  are 
imported  into  Europe,  are  coined  in  the  mint  at 
Mexico. 


*  A  very  small  unstamped  coin. 

f  This  coin  has  on  one  side  the  arms  of  Spain,  and  on  the  other  V 
lurmounted  by  a  crown  ^itb  the  figure  6  wjtbia  the  V,  and  a  lieur  de 
lyî. 

A  supreme 
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A  supreme  court  is  establislied  at  MadrkT, 
under  the  title  of  real  junta  de  comercio, 
MONEDA,  MiNAS,  &c.  ;  which  superintends 
and  regulates  all  the  business  relative  to  the 
coinage. 
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